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Art. I. — 1. Ilippnlytus and /i/.v ; or, the Doctrhic and 

Practice of the Church of Rome under Comniqdus and Alex- 
ander Severns: and Ancient and Modern Christianiti/ and 
Divinity compared. By Cjiuistian Ciiarlks Josias 
15unsen, D.C.L. In 4 void. I2mc). London: 1852. 

volumes* cannot fail to attract much attention from 
the public. I’hc importance, interest, and variety of the 
subjects which their titlc-pa^cs indicate, and the high cha¬ 
racter, reputation, and position of the author, will conspire to 
invite alike the inspection of tliose who amuse themselves 
with looking into tlie current literature of tlie day, and the 
attentive perusal of the careful inquirer into the* history and 
antiquities of the Christian Church. Some will be desirous 
of knowing what a statesman and a diplomatist of more than 
thirty years’ standing cai> have to say on the ' Comparison of 
* Ancient and Modern Christianity and Divinityothers will be 
curious to see how a foreigner, the distinguished representatiye 
of the Sovereign of a great German kingdom, slmll* have 
acquitted himself in the difficult task of writing a work of suclto 
extent in the English language. Both those who hold to the 
High Church party and those who belong to the Low Church 
party will be inquisitive to learn what so zealous and influential 
a member of the Evangelical Church of Germany, who for 
nearly twenty years was the King of Prussia’s minister and 
plenipotentiary at Rome, and has subsequently held the same 
responsible office for more than Iwelve in*JiOndon, has tq 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVII. B 
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Bay on the subject of the * Doctrine and Practice of the Church 
‘ of Bk)nie under Couimodus and Alexander Severiis ;* while the 
eerions and earnest inquirer after the truth will be anxious to 
learn what new light one who has already gained so much repu¬ 
tation by hfs historical and critical works can throw upon our 
hitherto ohscure information respecting so early a writer as- 
HippolytuSj and what additional knowledge he can* give us 
toudiing so important a j)eriod of the history of the Church as . 
the which he lived. It does not fall within the scope 

which we have proposed to gurselves, nor would it be suited to 
the limited space of our pages, to attempt to offer an opinion 
upon all these questions. We must.r^fer each of our readers to 
the volui^es themselves to satisfy his own curiosity as to that 
peculiar view of tjie subject which may best accord with his 
own taste or feelings. We will content ourselves with pointing 
out some of the leading facts and opinions in the book which 
have struck us as being chiefly deserving of attention, and as 
mucli as possible we will allow the author to speak in his own 
words, which will afford Ahe least chance of misapprehension. 

In the earlier part of the last year there appeared a work 
published un^r the auspices of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, at. Oxford, bearing the title ‘ Orlgenis Philosopburaena 
‘ sivc Omnium Hroresiura Refutatio. E Codice Parisino nunc 
‘ primutn edidit Emmanuel Miller.’ The manu.-cript from 
wdiich the editor transcribed and prepared ’this work for the 
press, was one of those which had been acquired for the French 
nation, in 1842, by Mynoides Mynas, who had been sent out 
at the expense of the government by M. Villeraain, at that time 
Minister of Public Instruction, with the laudable object of 
searching among the monasteries of Greece for such inedited 
classical, oi: other interesting works as he could obtain; for 
tbc purpose of depositing them in the National Library, 
where they would be secure from the danger of being tle- 
stroyed, and likewise be made accessible to the critic and 
scholar. This mission was attended with considerable success*; 
among other works which he acquired was a transcript of the 
Ibng Aoqt fables of the elegant writer Babrius f; a manuscript of 


* See ‘ Rapport address^* a M. le Ministre de i’lnstniction Publique 
^ar M. Mynoide Minas, charg6 d’une mission en Orient,’in the * Revue 
^!!^^Bibliograpliie Analytique.* An. 1844, vol. v. p. 80. 

^^•tr.The MS. of Babrius was found with several others in the con¬ 
vert of St. Laura, at Mount Athos, under a board covered with 
dung. The monks refused to s^l it, or at least asked so high a price 
tbSt Mynas made a transcript of' it, from which M. Boissonade pub- 
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the Dialectica of Galen, and the Gymnastica of Philostratus. 
The well known reputation of these classical writers very natu¬ 
rally directed to them at once the full attention of some 
inquiring scholars: they were immediately examined, and the 
result forthwith made known to the public. Amopg the rest of 
the manusermts thus obtained, was one unpretending volume, of 
which Mr, E. Miller, in 1844, gave only the following brief 
account: —* Manuscrit en papier de coton, du xiv® sidcle, con- 
' tenant unc refutation de toutes les heresies. Cot ouvra^e d’un 

* auteur anonyme est divis^ en dix livres; mais les trois pre- 

* miers manquent ainsi que la fin.’ * Subsequently he was led 

to bestow more attention upon this volume; and finding it to 
be an authentic work of much interest and importance by a 
Christian writer of not later date than the first quarter of the 
third century; having also ascertained that it undoubtedly com¬ 
prised the latter books of the same treatise as that of which 
the first book had been already published, with the title of 
^iKoao<f)OVfievaj or Kara rrraamv alpeorsav in the editions 

of Origen, he came to the conclusion, that he had then in his 
hands a considerable part of a very* important work by that 
most learned and philosophical* among all the ^rly writers of 
the Christian Church. It was natural that helnould feel the 
desire of communicating to the public his discovery of a work of 
such interest and value for the early history of Christianity. 
His proposal to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press to under¬ 
take the charge of the publication was met by that liberality on 
their part which they have been so often ready to show upon 
similar occasions. 

We are fully convinced with Mr. Bunsen, and with the 
author of an article in the * Ecclesiastic,’ that the work is not 
the production of Origen; but we cannot think with this latter 
writer that the Delegates, in supplymg the means of publishing 
it under that title, are cither individually or collectively at- all 
pledgedf to the editor’s opinion, or in any way responsible for 
the arguments which he has advanced in his preface on that 
head. Mr. Miller’s talents and capacity in the Greek language 
and literature were well known to that board, and ha^ been 
favourably mentioned by Dr, Gaisford, in one of his‘valuable 
publications which, within the last few years, have issued front 
the Clarendon Press. They could therefore rest assured that a 


lished an edition at Paris, 1844. Several editions have appeared 
subs^uently on the Continent, and one in England by Mr. Oornewull 
Xiewis. 

* See * Bevne de BibL Analy t.’ 
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Greek work would be creditably edited by him, and conse¬ 
quently they were ready to assist him in making public so largo 
a portion of a hitherto almost unknown Christian treatise, who¬ 
ever its author may be. Mr. Bunsen has the following remarks 
on this subject: — 

* I cannot but agree witli him that it would have been better that 
the University of Oxford should not have had the appearance of 
sanctioning such a mistake as the ntt;ributing this work to Origen. 
But I do not see how the University can fairly be made responsible 
for this false title. As to the Directors of the Clarendon Press, I 
entertain a hope, and beg to express it with sincere respect, ti»at 
even if the venerable Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Gaisford, to whom 
ecclesiastical as well as classical philology already owes so much, 
should not feel himself moved to present us with a new edition, that 
noble institution will ^ot hold itself |)ledged to the opinion of the 
learned editor if he should persevere in that opinion. I trust they 
will be glad to become instrumental in placing a new critical edition 
soon before the public, not only of this misnamed hook^but of all the 
works of Hippolytus, among which I trust will be included the “ Little 
“Labyrinth” and the “Treatise on the Substance of the Universe.” 
Thus the University and the literary world, and St. Hippolytus 
himself, will receive the best satisiaction for the printing of his most 
instructive worPat the Oxford University Press under a false title.* 
(Vol. i. p. 332.) 

The book, as we have stated above, was published In that year 
which will ever be famous in the annals of the world from the 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. This circumstance 
has called forth the following observation:— 

‘ Am I not right, therefore, in saying that the publication of this 
work is congenial to the character of 1851: by showing the good 
results of international communication and friendly co-operation ? 
The book was discovered by a Greek sent from Paris, and lias been 
most creditabfy edited by a French scholar, and very liberally printed 
by an English university press. The publication has been acaora- 
plished a combination of different nations, and could scarcely at 
this time have been brought about otherwise.’ (Vol. i. p. 8.) 

Mr. Bunsen’s attention was first directed to this book by Mr. 
Tregclles. From him he learned that the venerable Dr. Routh 
had already perused it with much interest, and was convinced 
that it was undoubtedly a genuine work, and of very great im¬ 
portance for the history of the Church at the period when it 
was written. Such information was sufficient to induce Mr. 
Bunsen to procure a copy of the’ book without delay, and to 
study it* carefully at his earliest opportunities. 

' The four volumes now before Us are the result of that study. 
Thd first, [containing * the Critical Enquiry,’ consists of Five 
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Letters addressed to Archdeacon Hare. In the first of these he 
states the conclusions at which he had already arrived:— 

* Firsts that tile work before us is genuine, but not by Origen. 

‘ Secondly, that it is the work of llippolytus, a person much cele¬ 
brated, but very little known. 

‘ Thirdly, that this celebrated Father and Martyr, Hippolytus, 
was a presbyter of the Church of Rome, and bishop of the harbour 
of Rome, Portus, but neither an Arab, iior an Arabian bishop, as a 
Frenchman imagined lie might, and Cave said he must havo been. 

‘ Fourthly, that this book is full of valuable authentic extracts 
from lost writers.’ (P. 10.) 

To establish these conclusions is the object of the letters to 
Archdeacon Hare. The three remaining volumes contain the 
result of much diligent inquiry respecting ‘the life and con- 
* sciousiiess ’ of the Christian Church during that early period 
of her existence, anterior to and contemporary with the age of 
Hippolytus, partly suggested by the perusal of this work against 
all heresies, and partly the fruit of previous research. With i 
tlicsc are very naturally connected tBe writer’s ow’n views and 
opinions upon several important subjects of Christian faith and 
practice, the convictions of long study, carefuP thought, and 
earnest reflection, in a mind deeply sensible of all the personal 
responsibility attached to those who enjo}' the great and inesti¬ 
mable privilege of.the Christian light and Christian liberty of that 
Gospel which has made us free. I^veii those who may enter¬ 
tain sentiments very widely differing from liis, can hardly fail, 
if they be honest, to acknowledge the earnest and deep ‘religious 
‘ consciousness,’ to use Mr. Bunsen’s own expression, wtiich 
pervades the whole work, although at the same time it appears 
to us very probable that many who conie with the prejudices of 
their party to the perusal, may take umbrage at the strength of 
Lis expressions upon occasions when his views are at variance 
witli tlicir own. Whenever it appears to him that the whole 
truth is disguised, or suppressed, or perverted, cither from de¬ 
sign, or from blameable ignorance, he spares neither friend nor 
foe, protestant nor papist, fellow-countryman nor foreigner. 
While, on the other hand, he is .^equally ready to ackiiowletfge 
and approve all that appears to him to be true and right, eveu 
in those with whom he is generally widest at issue. As a spe¬ 
cimen of this, we may quote the following passage, in which be 
is referring to some of the opinions of the Tubingen Scliool, 
respecting the late origin of the Gospel of St. John, the 
infidel and highly mischievous opinions of which school he 
upon all occasions most earnestly cymbats, as tending to destroy 
the whole of the foundations upon which our *hjghest hopes ara 
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based, by reducing Christ to a mere mythical person, and the 
records of his life and death to forgeries of a later date. 

* Th&t this reasoning is sound the progress of our researches will 
easily prove. For even in the second stage of Gnosticism—the Gentile 
one — we find the very words of St. John evidently alluded to, long 
•before tlie last quarter or third of the second century, when, accord¬ 
ing to the most unhappy of all philological conjectures, and the most 
untrue of all historical views, the system of Strauss and Banr, that 
Gospel made its appearance as the fag end of Gnosticism. 

‘ In declaring myself so strongly against Baur's historical hypo¬ 
thesis, T think it is only fair to add that no one has done more for the 
speculative comprehension of the Gnostic systems than this eminent 
writer, of whose researches concerning that part of the history of 
philosophy those only can speak without respect who have never 
read them or who arc incapable of understanding them. The facts 
now before us show that many of his acute illustrations of the very 
diiRcult and abstruse concluding chapters of Irenseus’ first book, and 
especially his treatise on the Ophites, are wonderfully confirmed by 
• the work before us.’ (Vol. i. p. 42.) 

c 

We ought perhaps to mention here, for the information of 
some of our rfpiders, that one of the last publications of Baur 
has been an attack upon Mr. Bunsen’s edition of Ignatius, and 
his Letters on Ignatius.* He does not, however, for an instant 
attempt to disprove the arguments, which go to show that four 
out of the Seven epistles mentioned byEusebifts are forged, and 
that the Three only found in the Syriac are genuine. But rather 
to make it apparent that the same reasons which prove the four 
out of the seven to be spurious, will equally apply to the other 
three, and that all are false. It was essential for Baur to en¬ 
deavour to establish this, because if the Three found in the 
Syriac >vere allowed to be genuine and authentic, the whole of 
his arguments touching the later origin of such parts of the New 
Testament as are evidently cited or alluded to by Ignatius Ihust 
at once fall to the ground. We will quote hero a passage from 
the preface to Mr. Cureton’s Ignatius, which appears to us to be 
quite conclusive on this head. Archdeacon Churton has how¬ 
ever chosen to ignore -this in his preface to a new edition of 
Pearson’s Vindicim, and been willing rather to call in the aid of 
•flie infidel Baur to support a tottering cause, which must neces¬ 
sarily be injurious to that Church which he seeks to uphold, in 
at least as great a degree as it recedes from the truth, which un- 
pr^'ttdiced and candid research can alone support. Mr. Cureton’s 
— - 

, • ,l)ie Ignatianischen Briefe und ihr neuester Kritiker. Eine 
fi^itsfdirift gegen .Tlerrn Bunsen. 8vo. Tiibifigen, 1848. 
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•words are as follows: —* There is another and, in my opinion, a 
‘ still more important aspect in which this subject may bo viewed. 

* In late years several attacks have been made upon the very 

* charters of our holy faith, even upon the iiispircjd -books of the 
^ Apostles themselves, which the evidence afforded, by Ignatius 
‘ was in a great measure sufficient to refute, but which could not 
^ be successfully urged so long as the great admixture of spurious 
‘ matter rendered the whole authority of the epistles attributed to 

* liim doubtful. 1 mean the citations and evident allusions to 

* certain books qf the New Testament which arc still found in 
^ the genuine epistles; and which, therefore, indubitably prove 

those books to liavc been written before Ignatius suffered, and 
‘ not many years later, as the theories of a certain class of 
' German critics have endeavoured to establish. This is not the 
‘ place for me to make further mention of this matter; nor should 
' I have deemed it requisite now to allude to it at all, had not 
‘ Baur, being aware that if the three Epistles of the Syriac Re- 

* cension were received as genuine, the grounds of his hyi)othesis 

* must fail, felt it therefore to be necessary for him to endeavour 

* to prove that they also are.spuriSus in an answer to -tlie 
' Chevalier Bunsen, who had ap])lied the evidence afforded by 
‘ Ignatius to refute some of the dangerous uieorics of the 
' Tiibingen school of theology. Baur’s maiu argument is based 
‘ upon the assertion that these three epistles, even in their pre- 
' sent form, are s6 like the rest, that they must all have come 

* from the same hand. There cannot be a more complete refu- 
‘ tation of this imagined, than that which I had already supplied 
‘ in my Introduction, before I had any knowledge whatever of 
‘ Baur’s assertion. I have there shown that a marked difference, 

^ as to matter and manner, between the Three epistles in their 
‘ present form, and the rest, was seen and pointed out by the 

* ablest critics on the Iguatian question nearly two, centuries 
‘ before the Syrian Version was discovered, and proved the 

* depth of their discernment, and the justice and propriety of 
‘ their observation.’ (See Preface to Corpus Jynatiafiumf p. xvi. 
and Introduction, p. liii.) 

As the inquiry respecting the Ignatian forgeries bea|;s very 
closely upon several matters discussed in these volumes before 
us, and is upon more than one or two occasions referred to, It 
may jierhaps be convenient, before we proceed, to introduce here 
what Mr. Bunsen has to say in reply to Archdeacon Churton’s 
strictures, who, as Mr. Bunsen quaintly observes, is one of 
those 'who have set their hearts upon proving, by Pearson’s 

* arguments, that a text with which that prelate was un- 
' acquainted, and which was not brought to light till nearly two 
' centuries after his death, is not genuine.’ • 
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‘ I shall conclude this preface by saying a few words respecting thef 
uncalled for aggressive spirit in which tlie editor of a reprint of 
Pearson’s “ Viudicias,” Archdeacon Churton, has attempted to handle 
this question. Mr. Churton displays in his Introduction a classical 
Latin style, which in other times pcrha[)S would have stood in the 
place of critical argument; and he employs a facetious manner well 
«uiting a retreat from a lost cause. As a specimen I shall only allude 
to the advantage which he takes of a manifest misprint in order to 
throw ridicule on an argument which he docs not even attempt to 
refute. Pearson had not disdained to supply the want of any solid 
testimony for the Greek text of Ign;itins before Eusebius by some con¬ 
jectures which, as he says, pleased him very much. One of these is, 
that Theopliilus, who was a successor of Ignatius, towards the end of 
the second century, had alluded to the eelcbratcd passage in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (c. xix.). I’lie testimony rvould he very 
important if it Inid afty existence (and indeed would apply with far 
greater force to the Syriac than the Greek text); hut it rests upon 
the incredible assumption of the genuineness of a commentary upon 
St. Matthew, bearing the name of Theopliilus, under Avhoso name 
there existed indeed, •according to Jerome, a commentary on the 
Gospel. Now 1 had said t|^iat no honest critic could doubt (nor is 
there any one who maintaiits a contrary opinion) tl^^t tho commen¬ 
tary preserved to ns is a later iinposture not even Worthy of the 
younger Theopliilus of the, end of the fonr*!i century. Bi^hop Fell 
and the Hamburg editor of Theopliilus (1*724) have, indeed, made it 
quite impossible to entertain such an opinion: hut the point was 
already established in Pearson’s time. ITow then could Pearson 
indulge in such a conjecture ? This (and nothing* else) I had said in 
a note (p. 239.), with the remark that I merely mentioned the cir¬ 
cumstance in order to jnstily ray not having mimed that Father 
among the testimonies of the second century. By an oversight the » 
page (printed on the other side of the German Ocean) exhibits, in¬ 
stead of “ Theopliilus the Elder,” the words “ Ilippolytus the Elder.” 
Now what does Mr. Churton do? He calls upon me emphatically to 
show him where Pearson quotes Hippolytus as an evidtmee. He might 
have known (and doubtless did know) that Theopliilus was mei^t. 
My referring to Jerome’s ivords allowed no doubt that I alluded to 
Pearsoni^ argument respecting Theophilua. But he thought it good 
to flttmse his renders by so cheap a joke. I do not blame him for 
* that; it is a matter of taste : but I do wonder how the author of an 
edition of the “ Vindiciai,” with a preface and notes, which are to be 
ad modernum coutroversise statum accommodata,” could have omitted 
^mmenting upon Pearson’s conjecture, and in parliculai* upon the 
note which proves that he knew very well that the whole conjecture 
had no foundation whatever. In that note Pearson mentions the 
doubts of Tfllemont and other learned critics respecting the com¬ 
mentary which impudently bears the name of Theopliilus; and he 
addi: “ Non tamen negandum cst, scriptorem, quisquis fuerit, longe 
Theophilo ct Hieronymo juniorem, scripta priorum patrum excerp- 
sisse. et Theophili forta'&se enter alios.” Thus Pearson himself. 
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whose quotation is to make Theophilus an evidence, admitted that 
the author of a commentary quoted by him as evidence of the second 
century, was not Theophilus, and was later even than Jerome. As 
such reasoning seems incredible, I will give the very words of Jerome. 
He says: “ Martyr Ignatius etiam quartara adIKdit catisara, cur a 
“ desponsata conceptus sit (Jesus), ut partus, inquiens, ejus celaretur 

diabolo, dum eum putat non do virgine, sed de uxore generatum.” 
These words prove nothing more than that Jerome knew that cele¬ 
brated passage of Ignatius’ Epistle to the Epliesians which the Syriac 
text acknowledges, and which Origen quotes. tTerome, I am afraid, 
had himself never read the epistles of Ignatius; indeed Cureton has 
made this more than probable in his “ Corpus Ignatianum” (p. Ixvii.). 
It is, therefore, a felicitous assumption that he had transcribed this 
observation from an earlier commentator: but this probably was 
Origen, whose commentaries on the Gospel Jerome had translated. 
At least this commentary w'e know, and it contains the passage; 
whereas of Theophilus’ commentary we know nothing. Cotelerius’ 
opinion, therefore, that Jerome copied that remark out of Origen, 
is the only reasonable one; to refer it to Theophilus the Elder, 
liecause the remark is found in the commentary of an author whom 
IVarson himself allows to have been later ihan even Jerome, merely 
because that late writer might have read Theophilup, and Theophilus 
might have said such a thing, is unwortliy of a serious critic. If 
Mr. Churton thinks difl’erently, I am ready to give him the whole 
benefit of the argument; only, if ho attacks my remark upon Pear¬ 
son’s proceeding, he must not elude the discussion by availing himself 
of a misprint.’ (Vol. iv. Preface^ p. xx.) 

Those who take an interest in the Ignatian question will do 
well to read Mr. Bunsen’s observations touching the Armenian 
version in the earlier j)art of the same preface. They are too 
long for us to insert here. But wc cannot omit quoting his 
words respecting the opinion in Germany as to this question, 
which Mr. Churton, we w'ould hope not further designedly than 
from the bias of prejudice, has very grossly misstated. 

‘ Nor can I allow the learned editor to misrepresent to English 
readers the state of critical oj>tnion in Germany respecting the relation 
which the Syriac text bears to the Greek. Mr. Churton is wxlcome 
to the obtuse argument of a reviewer who triumphantly observes 
that Baur has not been convinced by my arguments, but thinks* the* 
Syriac text as little authentic as the Greek. It is, indeed, very 
natural that he should; for he believes the Gospel of St. John, alluded 
to evidently in our Epistles, to have been written about seventy years 
after the death of Ignatius. But when Mr. Churton says that Neander, 
in the latter part of his life, gave up the Syriac text, it is first neces¬ 
sary to state that this great historian (whom Mr. Churton calls “ vir 
** in antiquitate ecclesiastica satis spectatus”) never admitted the 
Pearsonian text, and doubted in particular .all that relates in tlie 
Seven Letters to the history of Ignatius’ death and joqfney, on which 
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the whole structure of these letters is built. Now his last published 
words on the subject are in a note to his new edition of the History 
of the Christian Church (vol. i. p. 1140.) of the year 1843, and there¬ 
fore anterior to Cureton’s discovery. But it appears from his own 
and other corresponHence, which lies before me, that Neander could 
not quite make up his mind os to the genuineness of the Syriac epistles, 
although he did not think them by any means so objectionable as 
the Greek text. Mr. Churton has, therefore, no right to quote him. 
on the question at issue, which is this: Whether the Syriac manu¬ 
script be an extract from a genuine text, or an earlier one ? As to 
the other German critics, not one believes the Pearsonian text to be 
authentic, with the exception of some Bomanist writers (of whom 
only the Rev. Dr. Hefele merits even a mention), and perhaps of 
Prof. Petermann, the Armenian scholar and meritorious editor of 
the text and all its various readings. But the difference in the 
opinions of the German critics who have treated that subject, from 
Baur to Thiersch, is simply, that some believe with me that the 
Syriac text has preserved the genuine writings of Ignatius; whereas 
others think that even in this briefer form we have not the writings 
of Ignatius, but a work of fiction. It must not be forgotten, how¬ 
ever, that the philologies proofs of the authenticity of the Syriac 
text, most imperfectly known to those who entertained doubts on 
this subject, have been very much strengthened subsequently by the 
manuscripts recently discovered, all exhibiting the same text, and 
proving it to have been, at all events, not the product of an obscure 
extracting monk, but the acknowledged text of the early Syrian 
Church. Now this Ciiurch, which is that of Antioch and of Ignatius, 
has in other cases preserved the purer text, in opposition to Byzan¬ 
tine and Armenian corruptions and interpolations. When, therefore, 
the editor of Pearson asserts that the present state of critical opinion 
in Germany is best represented by what Mone, a Romanist writer 
on medieval antiquities, whom Mr. Churton quotes as the author of 
“ a distinguished Treatise on Liturgies,” has asserted, I beg first' to 
refer the r^der to the fourth chapter of the “ Reliquim Litnrgicaj,” 
which treats on the Gallican Liturgy, that he may judge himself 
of the authority of this ultramontane antiquarian. As to the asser¬ 
tion that Jhe result of modern criticism has been an entire con¬ 
firmation of the authority of the Seven Epistles, it is difficult to 
decide which is more astonishing, that Mr. Mone should pronounce a 
statement so notoriously contradicted by the facts, or that the English 
editor of the Yindiciae” should bring before the public this insig¬ 
nificant, and in every respect unwarranted, ridiculous assertion, as 
reprinting the opinion of the critics of Germany.’ (P. xxv.) 

We will quote two more passages on the Ignatian question, 
and then return from this di^ession. In the second volume 
Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured, by the mere application of critical 
analysis from such resources as were within his reach, to separate 
the later additions fe*o!q the Apostolic Constitutions, and to 
restore them Ao th^r'more ancient and genuine form. That he 
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Apostolic Constitutions in Syriac, 

has been successful in his attempt has been proved by the dis¬ 
covery of a Syriac MS., which confirms the conclusions at which 
he had arrived; showing that in this case, as in the Epistles of 
Ignatius, the more ancient and genuine foru^of th^ Apostolic 
Constitutions had been adopted in the Syrian churches before 
they were amplified by interpolations in the Greek, and that 
they have been providentially preserved and brought to light in 
our day. He is giving an account of Bickell’s ‘ Geschichte des 
‘ Kirclienrechts :*— 

‘ But the greatest treasure is (pp. 148—159.) the account of the 
Syrian MS. in the national library at Paris. This collection, ex¬ 
amined by Dr. Zenker, bears the title At^aiTKaXia tUv aTrooroXw*', and 
exhibits in twenty-six chapters the original texj of those first six 
books of the Apostolical Constitutions. Bickell considers them as 
extracts; but how then can one exi>lain that on the whole they leave 
out exactly what I have in the second volume (printed last year) 
shown to be interpolations?* (Vol.iii. p. 176.) 

And again ; — , 

‘ I have shown the prevalence of an early systematic corruption of 
the ancient texts in the East by the Byzantines; exactly as such a 
fraud was practised later by the Romanists in the West. I have in 
particular shown that the text of the first six books of the Apostolic 
Constitutions exhibits corruptions and interpolations perfectly similar 
to those which, even in Eusebius’ time, had made a sad twaddler out 
of that most energetic and original Martyr and Father, Ignatius, and 
a legend out of his true history. Curiously enough, the most striking 
instance is here also found in a Syriac text. That separation of the 
original contents of the first six books of the Constitutions from the 
later interpolations, which I had endeavoured to ’establish by the 
mere ap{>lication of sound critical [>rinciples, is confirmed by a Syriac 
manuscript at Paris.* (Vol. iv. Preface^ p. iv.) 

But to return from tliis digression on the Igijatian question, 
which, indeed, is closely connected in many points with the 
subjects before us, and to •which, perhaps, we are bound to 
allude, because both Mr. Churton’s assertions and those of a 
writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ go to impugn our own argu¬ 
ments which we have previously advanced on this matter.*- Mr. * 
Bunsen, as we have already observed, neglects no suitable occa¬ 
sion throughout his work of exposing the unhistorical, unphilo- 
sophical, and unchristian views of those among the German 
critics who belong to the Tubingen school. Neither does he 
attempt to conceal the love of the ideal rather than the real, 
and of the speculative rather than the practical, which is a cha- 

- —- - . . . . . o 
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racteristic defect in the writings of many of his own countrymen. 
Thus, on one occasion, we find him not hesitating to declare 
^ That reality has no charm for the Germans.’ (Vol. ii. p. 228.) 
And again,; — 

* As to the research of the Protestant critical school in Germany, 
the criticism upon these Constitutions is undoubtedly its weakest 
part, and very naturally so. Wlmt they know how to handle best is 
thought, the ideal part of histoiy: what is farthest from their grasp 
is reality. What the Apostolical Constitutions contain of valuable is 
only reality: the speculative or ideal part of them is entirely insig¬ 
nificant. Thus alone can it be explained,:that Neander has scarcely 
made any use of the treasur(^s contained in the Constitutions: and 
that whereas the tedious novel of the Clementine fictions has been 
made the subject df very deep (although, I am afraid, equally pre¬ 
mature) researches (by Schliemann, llilgenfeld, Ritschl, and others), 
the Constitutions have neither been reprinted nor commented upon.' 
(Vol. ii. p. 239.) 

While, however, the author of the volumes before us neither 
glosses over the dcfcctstnor conceals the failings of his country¬ 
men ; he is also ready to stand up as a champion in their defence 
against those who are too forward to condemn all for the faults 
of some, and to deny, and attempt to ignore, the abundance 
that is good, because there is sometimes mixed up with it a 
little that is evil. We can ourselves speat, from our own ex¬ 
perience, to the fact, that German criticism and German research 
upon all subjects connected with theology are generally most 
censured and most reviled by those who are the least acquainted 
with them. We believe that the indiscriminate condemnation 
of almost all works of theological research in Germany by some 
professors and tutors in our universities, and perhaps, indeed, 
by some of the Bishops of our Church, who are unable to read 
a line of the original writings, and condemn only from hearsay 
or second-hand information, is not only highly unjust, hut, in 
this country, has been, and is, injurious to the cause of im¬ 
partial research, by which alone truth can be elucidated and 
.upheld. The earnest cautions given by these, no doubt with 
the* best intentions, but too often in ignorance, have deterred the 
young student from making use of those aids which long and 
diligent inquiry had already prepared to his hand. He has been 
thus compelled to search for himself, with the danger of being 
u^Btaken or misled, when the discovery had been already made, 
asia been compelled to wade or swim through the river with all 
the risks of quicksands or currents, when there was a bridge 
already constructed, cver^which he might have easily and quickly 
passed. It has thus often happened that the love of inquiry 
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and research has been speedily quenched in an ardent and active 
mind; the thoughts and aspirations after knowledge and holiness 
have been turned' in another direction; and to this we arc sure 
we arc right in attributing the cause why several 'of the intel¬ 
lectual and once promising young men in our universities, instead 
of being new a light and an ornament in our own Church, 
have deserted it, and are sunk in the bigotry of Romish super¬ 
stition, whose interest it is to extinguish the torch of critical 
and historical research, because its errors and its vices would 
necessarily bo exposed by it. But we will let Mr, Bunsen 
speak for himself on this head; and, although the extract be Ipng, 

V. e are convinced that it merits the candid and attentive perusal 
of all our readers. 

‘ If J havo not entirely failed in my efforts to elicit truth out of 
the recc ds of thought and out of the annals of history, which are now 
opened tc- us for tlie first time, I owe it to the resources of thought 
and learning vtrliich 1 have found in tlie standard works of modern 
German divinity and philology, and which I liave endeavoured to 
apply to this subject. Dccfdy impressed as*I am with my unwoi’thi- 
ness td represent either, J still trust Jo have, by tliis process, and by 
the very important contents of the newly discovered book, sufficiently 
shown tlie real nature and the superiority of the German method 
of inquiry, and tlie satisfactory results already obtained. Now, if 
this be the case, I believe also that I have enabled every thinking 
reader to judge for hjmself, whether there be much wisdom in ig¬ 
noring, and whether there be not great injustice and presumption in 
calumniating the Evangelical Churches of Germany, and in vilifying 
Germany and German divinity. I frankly own, that I have con¬ 
sidered it my duty to avail myself of a subject entirely new and fresh, 
and belonging to the neutral domain of ancient ecclesiastical history, 
and of a problem which is placed at the same time before all Chris¬ 
tian nations, in order to test the real result and worth of what each 
of thorn has hitherto done in that field of thought and research. The 
proofs which I have given of what has been achieved already, in this 
respect, by the critical and historical school of Germany, will, I trust, 
at all events i*escue, in the eyes of intelligent and fair judges, from 
unqualified and unworthy insinuations and suspicions, a nation and a 
Church from which not only the fathers of the English Church re- ^ 
ceived the Reformation, but which in the last hundred years, hive * 
shown a self-sacrificing zeal for Christian truth and doctrine, and 
fought (alas! only too long single-handed) the good fight for intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual Christianity, against the overwhelming indif¬ 
ference of this sceptical and materialistic age. Thus much every 
one may easily know, and ought to have learned, if he pronounce 
upon German theology ; that so arduous a task has not been under¬ 
taken by the noblest and purest minds of a great, although religiously 
divided and politically torn nation, out of levity, or for the purpose* 
of showing ingenuity and learning, much *less*out of ihatred agaiast 
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Christianity, and that it has not been supported, and in its principle 
accepted, by tlie people at large, out of infidelity and irreligion. The 
revilers of German divinity might also know, and ought to appre¬ 
ciate, the fact, that the defects and dangers of German Chujrch-life 
are chiefiy,attributable to the political, misfortunes and sufferings of 
Germany, not to the individual or national want of religious spirit. 
The history of nearly a century proves that this attempt to place 
Christianity upOn a more solid and really tenable basis has been 
undertaken out of the courageous love of truth, and that it has been 
carried out with sacrifices greater than any class of individuals or any 
nation ever made to that holy belief, that there must be truth in 
histary as well as in reason and conscience, and that this truth exists 
in Christ and in Christianity. And this faith is so general, and has ever 
been so powerful in my Fatherland, that I boldly appeal to the impar¬ 
tial judgment of t^e world and to the infallible verdict of history, in 
^ei^ing out my conviction, that there exists at present in no country 
BO much inward, true, sincere, religious feeling and faith in Christ 
and Christianity, and so much hope for a better future as to religion, 
as in Germany, and in Protestant Germany in particular. Liberty 
is inseparable from abuse, and therefore from scandal: the political 
history of the pobticaUydreest nation in the world is the be^t proof 
of that. But men and Christians ought not to be frightened, iy such 
abuse and such scandal, into a betrayal of the sacred cause of liberty 
mr of truth. 

* 1 have spoken, and I speak freely on this subject. First of all, 1 
do BO as a Christian, who feels, and has long time felt the critical state 
of Christianity, in this distracted and yet nobly struggling age. 1 have 
further done so as a son of my Fatherland, who feels bound to vindi¬ 
cate the honour of bis country among a nation he respects. 1, lastly, 
have done so as a grateful guest of England. 1 have wished to vindi¬ 
cate before Germany and the continent the character of the great 
body of English Protestants, as not being a party to those absurd and 
malicious calumnies. I know, from an experience which is deeply en¬ 
graved in my inmost heart, the spirit of fairness and justice which 
distinguishes the nation among whom I have now lived almost twelve 
years. The slanderers and revilers of German religion and fijvinity 
do not speak the voice of the Protestant clergy, much less of the 
Christian people of England. The attacks upon Germany issue from 
two parties. One of them is an extreme fraction of the evangelical 
class in the Church of England and in some dissenting bodies: a frac- 
tibh which, unconscious of its origin, has become first indifferent, then 
hostile, to every free thought and to all critical learning. This, how- 
over, is owing to accidental, and I hope transitory, circumstances; and 
especially to that unfortunate isolation from the religious life of the 
rest of the world, and of Germany in particular, in which English 
Protestants have lived these last two hundred years, with the single 
exception of John Wesley. But, principally and systematically these 
attacks upon Germany come from a party which cither has joined or 
nought, if consistent, tq^ join the Church of Rome; a party in which, 
whatever the^individual earnestness and personal piety of many of its 
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members may be, all Christian ideas are absorbed bj sacei4otal for¬ 
malism unsupported by corresponding doctrine, and by cathoite hier¬ 
archical pretensions unfounded in themselves, and placed in flagrant 
contradiction witli the records of the Church of England, as well as 
with the feelings of the people. Those who once were thmr leadm^ 
now preach that historietd Christianity must be given up as a fable,, if 
an infallible authority be not acknowledged declaring it to be true. All 
these are necessarily the bitter enemies and detractors of German 
divinity, which makes inward religion, and not the form of Chureh 
government, the principal object, and which establishes its history upon 
a rational basis, according to the general rules of evidence. The lead¬ 
ing men of that school know full well why they revile German Pro¬ 
testantism and German philosophy and doctrine. They, know instinc¬ 
tively that their efforts to restore exclusive sacerdotal authority upon 
a system of superstition, delusion, and ignorance will be vain, as long 
as there exists a nation, bent above all things, upon conscientious 
investigation of Christian truth, both by free thought and by un¬ 
shackled research; a nation which of all tyrannies hates none more 
than that of priestcraft, and of all liberties loves none so well and so 
uncompromisingly as that of the intellect. But the Christian public 
in England is not represented by that pqjrty. That great body is 
neithei' unwilling to extend the hand of brotherhood to the Evangelic 
Churches of tiie continent, nor ashamed of the name of Protestants- 
Nor do I think that history will acknowledge as legitimate the autho¬ 
rity of these men 4o lay down the law in divinity and in religion. I 
at least do not see how such an authority can he founded upon any 
thing which they hav<i achieved in Christian research or thought, or in 
the learned interpretation of Scripture, or in the field of missionary 
labour, or in other great national works, or, finally, in the free domain 
of science and literature. I do not believe, therefore, that by their 
achievements they have acquired such titles as are falid and available 
in the common conscience of mankind, to brand, by indiscriminate con¬ 
demnation, as infidel rationalism the whole theology of Germany,-and 
to vilify the most learned and profound Church of Christepdom in the 
present day; unless they mean to claim as their titles the irrationality 
of their own system, and that absence of charity in which they 
glory when speaking of the Protestant divines of Gennany and of 
the Protestant Churches of thb continent. (VoL i. Pref. p. xvi.) 

But to come to the question of the authorship of the * Trea- 

* tise against all Heresies.’ There is no evidence affosdedr 
by quotations froip any ecclesiastical writer that Origen ever 
wrote a work with the title Kara wo<r<3v aipiceenv sKsy^os. 
That the first of the ten books of this work, which was origi¬ 
nally edited by Gronovius, in the * Thesaurus Antiqnitatum 

* Grsecarum,’ torn. x. p. 257., was falsely ascribed to Origen, is 
plainly proved, as Huet*, and after him Delaruef, have shown. 


* Origeniana, lib. iii. appendix * 
t Origenia Opera, edit. Benedict, totb. i. p. 872. 

iNitfpWt UkrmA. 
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by tbefact that the author, almost at-the commencement, speaks 
of himself in such terr as to leave no doubt of his having'held 
the bflSce. of a Bishop in the Church, which was a dignity, as it 
is very well known, that Origen never attained to. This treatise, 
therefore, iflthough printed in the Benedictine edition of Origen’a 
works, ^s been very properly included among the - ‘Opera 
‘ Supposita.’ There are, however, several passages in the 
later books of this work now published for the first time 
by Mr, Miller, which could, under no circumstances, apply to 
Origen. It is, indeed, true that Origen visited Rome during 
the period that Zephyrinus was Bishop of that city; but Euse¬ 
bius, who gives us this account, informs us that he only re¬ 
mained there a short time, and then returned to Alexandria: 
ivSa ov TToXv Siafplyjraf emlvsicrip sh rrjv *AXe^dvBpsiav.* But 
the author of this Treatise speaks of himself as having often 
withstood and contended against both Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
who favoured the heresy of Noetus, and having forced them, 
although unwillingly, to acknowledge the truth.f He declares 
that Sabellius, when adpionished by himself and others, did not 
show any obdurateness, but that when he was atone with Cal¬ 
listus (who had then succeeded Zephyrinus as Bishop of Rome) 
he was stirred up by him.J He mentions the circumstance of 
Callistus having a personal fear of him.§ And he also speaks of 
himself being officially concerned in expelling some persons from 
the Roman Church. I) On this last fact Mr. Bunsen observes: 
‘ Now only the decree of the Presbytery of the Roman Church 
* ‘ could expel from its communion, and none but a member of 
* the Roman Church could speak thue.’ir There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the author of the * Refutation of all Heresies,* 
who speaks in such terms of himself, could not be Origen, who 
only visited Rome for a short time when Zephyrinus was bishop. 


* Eccl. Hist, book vi. c. 15. , 

t B. ix. 7. p. 279. ± ix. 11. p. 285. 

§ ix. 12. p. 289. I P. 289. 

. ^ In the treatise against the heresy of Noetus, Hippolytus states 

that the presbyters (ot pakdpioi irpeajSvrepot) suo^oned Noetus before 
their Church and questioned him as to his tenera, and ultimately ex¬ 
pelled him from the Church. See Dr. Routh’s Opuscula, vol. i. p. 46. 
On this passage the venerable President has given the following note: 

* Fortassd hi fuerunt episcopi enm presbyteris juncti; etenim ostendi 

* f^Uotans ad locum, presbyterorum nomine interdum appellatos fuisse 
^Ifipiscopos ab auctoribus saeculo exist'ente secundo, qui ipsi inter 

' ‘episeopos ac presbyteros alibi aperte distinguere solent.* {Ibui, 
A 78;) ' . 



1811$. Ar^ments agidnst the 

and l>efore tiie elevation of Callistusj* and ,who‘l)iad 
OODnexion whatever^ with the Roman Chut'c^. > * - 

A^ain, the style of this , work shows'that it eannot \ie hy 
Oi%en, which, we think, will be q.nite evident to eVery'on.e whp 
will be at the trouble to make the comparison. But lest opr 
readers, should think that-we may -be prejudiced in ^vanci&g 
this statement, we will adduce evidence to this effect, of at least 
fourteen hundred years standing, from one of the most learned 
writers of his time. Now it is plain from the statement of 
Bhotius (xlviii.) that the author of the treatise called Aa^vpivSos, 
is also the author of the work Tlepl rijs rov iravros avaias, 
which work the writer of the * Treatise against all Heresies* 
refers to as his own. (P. 334.) It is evident, therefore, that all 
the three are by the same hand. Now Theoflofetus having had 
occasion to mention that the ‘ Labyrinth * was attributed by 
some to Origen, declares that the difference of the style is of 
itself sufficient to refute that assertion: K(yra Tovrtav aip4- 
treois 6 cr/Muepos' <Twsypd(f>7j Aa^vpLvdost ov tlvss *^lpv)iivovs inro- 
Xapi^dvovai iroirjpLat dXK 6 j(gpa/crrjpls\Jyxsi tovs XpyovTa^. 
{Htpret. Fab, lib. ii. c. v.) • 

The same facts which prove that Origen could not have 
written this work also prove that the author of it must have 
been a bishop, and at the same time intimately connected with 
the affairs of the Church of Rome, and well acquainted, and 
frequently and officially brought into contact, with Zephyrinus 
and his successor Callistus. If, therefore, we ctm find in the 
history of the Church at that period a person to whom this 
description will apply, and to whom also such a work as that 
now before us has been attributed by competent testimony, we 
shall doubtless have arrived at the solution of the question. 
Who ia the author of the work now under our consideration ? 

Mr. Bunsen writes thus: — 

‘Even they who know no inore of the primitive ecclesiastical polity- 
than what they may have learned from Bingham or Mosheim mast 
be aware, that the six bisliops of the towns and districts in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Rome, formed, even in the second century, part, 
of what was then called the Church of Rome. They were integral 
poiiiions of her preslytery, and took part in the election of her bishop,, 
and in the important functions of ecclesiastical discipline and admi¬ 
nistration, One of those suburban bishops was the bishop of Portus, 
the new hai^bour of the, Tiber, opposite to Ostia, formed by Trajan. 
Hippolytus, in almost all the ancient accounts respecting him, bears 
the title of Episeopus'Portbensis; and we sliall see later that there 
never Was ahy .other tradition about Jilm. ■ I will only say here, that 
his celebrated Statue in the Vatican library, found in the year 1551* 
in the very ancient cemetery near Rome, uescribed (about the y^ 

* VOL, xevir. NO. CXCTII. o 
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and his Ags, 

400) hj Pra4eittiiis m pkce of the basial. of i$ippolyto% the 
hisl^ of Forttts,' neiir Oi^, i« saffident to prove hm ^ hii^e been 
tbat bi^op; fqr,]xe it. r^Aesonted sitting on the ^isoopa^ chdr or 
.eathedra, and thaFaeyq^l <;jde, inscribed on ^ chair js.a wes^n 
.Kpman one»* 12^) . , . . . 

. * jSasebiu^ speaMnj; oT ^lippolTtii^ jfchd, celebrated author of the 
" Chronolo^cal Annals,*' whidi go dcwn to the first year «Jf Alex-r 
ander Severus (222), and of the •‘Pasehil C^!e,** which begins fitom 
the first TMt of that reign, DientiOns alMongst^iiB Workalltat^ Against 
** aH the Het^es.** Jesrome does the same, which must be considered 
in this case IM an independent testimony; for he gives the titles of some 
works not mentimied by Ensehius. Epiphanius (Hser. xLc. 03.) cites 
the name.of Hippolytus with those of Clemens o^ Alexpudria and of 
Irepmus, as the principal authors who had refuted th& Valentiniau 
bfriesies, the treatisf on which occupies so prominent apart in the book 
p^ore us. 

* Finally, the Letter of Peter bishop of Alexandria (who suffered 
martyrdom in 311), on the Paschal time,—a letter the authenticity of 
which, doubted even by Booth (Bel. Sac. iv.), is now proved by Mai’s 
discoveries, ^quotes'a passage from thenfork of Hippolytus, the wit. 
ness of the truth, the bidiop of Portus near B<mie, “Against all 
** the Heresies/’ about the heresy of the Quartodecimani; and 1 shall 
fMrore that this passage must have existed in our work, but that our 
present text gives us only an extract in this as in several other 
pUces.’ (P. Id.) 

These facts put together meet the condition which we have 
etated abov^, and appear to ua to carry with themselves con¬ 
vincing proof that Hippolytus, who was Bishop of Portus, a 
aoember of the Homan Synod, a contemporaiy with Zephyrinus 
and Celhstu^ to whom such a book has attiilmted by 
several competent witnesses, can alone be the author of the 
work before us. 

But there are other foots to prove this still more strongly. 
Photiufi has the following pass^e in Us * BibKotheca* (c. oxxi.): 

•—A little book of Hippdlytus was read. Hippolyttet was a 

* ^sciple of Ire^us. It is a treatise on Tkirty^two Heresiest 

* begiraaii^ with the Dositheans and go|tig <fowa to.Koetiis and 

* the Noeuaow. He says that'IreBffiua entered into a refutation 
' * of them in h» lectures, and that he (Hippolytue) made a 

^ c^rQOjMie of t^se, and thus composed bo^.* ‘ Mr. ]pni}8ea 
has imown thfet dhe worit under our eoaudevation confutes 
Aereaies, and that there are several passages:i]i it 
tahsn fo^ Itmiaeus; and, further, that the author of the vfork 
.JAjf^jjif lu^tiozts the use wJnkfh W has j^de of tl^'Blsh^ of 
'^rtitii^ ^ere can be no reasouaMe^^i^ 

^Imertitod but ibat^this wodr, whl^^wu jiow ]^v<a,^U3 t^ one 
mentioned Photii^ and^ tiiiit ki it was to 

Hippolytus. . t • 
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For the Authorship of 

Agaifl^ T^ieodoretus* ** says that Htpp(^yta 8 ,B^<^ ladMart;^, 
was one of those wnt^s who held ‘^at Nicolaasj one of the 
seven deaeoiis mentioned in the Aets of the Apostles 5.), 
was the ori^nator of the heresy of the Nicolaitsns. And 
Schulze, in a note upon' this passage, expresses Ills o|»inien 
that this rtatement of HippolytuS would be found in'' th©' 
Treatise against thirty-two heresies mentioned by Fhoth:^*t 
Now the author ofdhis work before us states this very thuj^. 
TloXX^y Bs avT&v ovordorsms Katc&r atrios .N^ffoXaea, 

r&v hrrd eh Suucovlav wto t&v dtrtxrrohxov KcetaorraBeh, Bp 
dirotrrhs Trjs kot eifOetav Bi^cur/cdKlas, sBiBcurieev aBia^opim 
filov re Kcd yvdxretosj oB rovs (laOrp-ds hvjSpi^mmts to oytov •opeBpoi 
Btd rtjs 'ArroKoXvi^ean T©am;y rroppsvovras xal e^oiKo' 

dvra eoBiovras. (P. 258.) A comparison also of several pas¬ 
sages in Theodoretus, with others touching the same matters in 
the ' Kefutation of all Heresies,’ shows that he must have made 
use of this in compiling his own work on Heresies: the con¬ 
clusion, therefore, is obvious, that he knew this book to have 
been written by Hippolytus. GobaausJ ako mentions this 
statement of Hippolytus relative.to Nicolaus the Deacon. 

We have already seen that Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, in 
a quotation from him, preserved in the Introduction to the 
* Chronioon Paschale,* speaks of a ‘ Treatise against all Heresies’ 
by Hippolytus, and cites a passage from that book. This pas¬ 
sage, although nothin the precise words, is also found in^the 
work under our consideration. «(Sec Bunsen, vol. i. p, 107,) 

Moreover, the author of this ‘ Treatise against all Here^a,’ 
mentions, as we have remarked above, another work of Ids 
own, called XIspl rrjs rot) rravros ovolas, (P.334.) There mdsts 
a portion of a Homily, first published by Heeschelius as a work 
falsely attributed to Josephus §, and afterwards printed by Le 
M oyne I, and subsequently by Fabrimus, in his edition, of Hlp- 
j)olytU 8 (vcd. i. p. 220—222.), with this inscription: 19007 / 01 ; 
IthtcXj^tov w top vpo9'"JSi\X7pfas Xdyov jou hrirfo^app^ov 
Karpu TlKdreava rrepl rfjs rov rrayrds alrlas. This is evidently 
the same treatise as that on the statue of Hippplytus, entitled 
IlporHeal rrpos IlXdTeiiva, if teal rrepX roO rrapros.* If 
there- could be any doubt as to the identity of this work, the ibl- 
lowipg pass:^ from Photius (c. 48.) is surely suffidleUt to 


* Hwret, I'ah. lib. iii. c. 1 ., 

^ f ^LibeiQi^s iite vidstur partem Operis contra Haereses 82 cmisiitu- 

** isse, cui ex qus^aUi admixfa faisse testatanf^otiin^Ciod. 182.’ 

1 See Pheftitis, CSod. ectXxfi. , 

f In^she notes Id PhoHus, edit. 1^3,• 

'I In Yoria Sacra, vok i. p. 53. 
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remove it:—^IIspl toO iravr}^, S iv dXkois m>kiv^ hrpypa^- 
lispl'rr^ rin}'i!rayr 6 s' alrlas, h SuK^ots Be, 7^9. .voS 
ov<^(W,^ It le tnie .t^at Bhotius attributes this book to 
<^ius, because it. wa 0 plain, from the author’s own words, that 
he w{^8 the esMUe pet^n as had written the * Labyrinth’ (which, 
indeed, is al^ bjr Hippolytus), although, as he states, in coh* 
sequence of its, having been left incomplete, some had ascribed 
it to.Josej^us, some to Justyn Martyr, ai|d others to Ilenseus. 
He did not know • who its author was. We may, however, 
sa.fely 'take his account as to the identity of the book, and that 
of the inscriptiQn on the statue for its authorship. 

‘ It. would not be difficult to adduce many other arguments, all 
tending to the same end. Mr. Bunsen has Coinpared and shown 
the similarity of various passages from the well-known works of 
H^polytus with others from this treatise, and we ourselves have 
compared several others, which all lead to the same conclusion. 
We believe, however, that enough has been advanced to satisfy 
any candid inquirer that the book before us could have been 
written by no other person than Hippolytus, bishop of Portus 
and martyr. Professor*Jacob,!, in the ‘ Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
* Christliche Wisaenscliaft und Christliches Leben,* expresses 
his opinion that Hippolytus is the author of the 'Treatise 
' f^inst all Heresies; ’ and Dr. Duncker, in the ' Gdttingcr 
' G^ebrte Anzeigen,’ pronounces that the author is Hippolytus, 
and promises to prove his assertion in a new* edition of this work 
on Heresies, which he is now engaged in prepsring. Both these 
learoed men Have come to their conclusion without having any 
knowledge of Mr. Bunsen’s researches, which, however, had been 
printed some time before, although not published. Dr. Lom- 
natroh, the editor of Origen’s works, in a private letter to Mr. 
Bunsen, has stated his conylction that the work cannot have 
been written by Origen, and his belief that it is from the pen of 
Hippolytus. Thiersph also has arrived at the same concMsion. 

The £rst and -second letters to Archdeacon Hare are chiefly 
employed in proving that the work is the production of Hippo- 
Jytu8, and in giving an analysis of its contents. We will not 
* weaty our readers by entering, into any detail respecting the 
^elanicbdly aberrations of the human intellect and. the sad per- 
yetfeion pf the simplicity of Christian..truth w,hich tbese heresies 
display. I^lucli curious and interesting information, however, 
ximy he derived, from them relating , to the influence of Christ 
u^n diflerent systems of specfdative philosophy when it 
nst brought into contact wLfli them, and'began to act 
thitoi We will pass on to the third letter, in which Mr. 
j^yea^some s^ount nf the gov^i^^m'ent afld cdhwzqii’ of 
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the CliurclL of Rome imder Zopb^^ririus and CftlUitus, AkD. 19^^ 
—222^ ' we are here furnished with some very eurlQUS' faote 
respecting the^personal, character and history of these ttro eadf 
Vm >es.of Rome, of which we had no knowledge pr9rkHisly«.w& 
s^iall quote a considerable passage from this letter: -r- 

‘ We know that in the latter years of the reign of the unworthy soar 
of the philosophical apd virtuous but inefUcient emperor' Mamdr 
Aurelius, Commodus^ his mistress Marcia played a conspicuous part 
in the history of the palace. She married, as a matter of course it 
would appear, the captain of the guards, and was believed to exercise 
a great influence on the emperor. When his brutal temper became 
unbearable, she was priry to the conspiracy Which put him to death 
by poison and suflbeation. Of this Marcia wc knew already, from 
T5ion, that she was very kind to the Christians.' *We learn now from 
Hippolytus, that she was Gcdloving (^tXodfOf), that is to say, that 
she had been converted to the Christian faith. The part she acts in 
the life of Qallistus is peculiarly interesting. There was und^r Corn- 
modus, when Victor was bishop of liorae, a good Christian soul called 
Carpophorus, who had a Christian slave of name of Callistus. To 
help him on, he gave him the administration of a bunk, which be 
kept in that celebrated quarter of Itome called the Piscina pubUca, 
Many brethren and widows trusted their money to this bank, having 
great faith in the Christian eharticter of Carpophorns. But Callistus 
turned out a rogue ; he made away with the sums intrusted to him, 
and when the depositors wanted their money, it was gone. Their 
complaints came before Carpophorus: he asked for the accounts ; 
and when the fraud could be no longer conceale.d, Callistus made 
his escape. He ran down to the harbour, Portus^ some twenty 
miles from liorae, found a ship ready to start, and embarked. Car¬ 
pophorus was not slow in following him, and found the ship moored 
in the middle of the harbour. He took a boat to claim the criminal. 
Callistus seeing no escape, threw himself into the sea, and was' 
with diflSeulty saved, and delivered up to his master, who,*taking the 
matter into his own hands, gave him the domestic treadmill of the 
Homan slave-owners, the pistrinum. Some time passed, and as it is 
wont to happen (says Hippolytus), some brethren came to Oarpo- 
phorus, and said he ought to give poor Callistuft a fair chance ci re¬ 
gaining his character, or at least his money. He pretended that he 
had money outstanding, and that if he could only go aboilt^ he 8h<mld • 
recover it. “ Well,” said goo4 Carpophorus, •* let him go and tey whftt 
“ he can rtcover: I do not care much for my own money, but I ijodnd 
“ that of the poor widows.” So Callistus went out on a Sabltoth (Satiir- 
pretending he had to recover some money from thb Jews, but in 
fact having resolved to do something desperate, which might put an 
end to his life, or give a tui'n to his case. He went isito a synagogue 
and, raised a, great rio^ there, saying he was a Christia|i, and inter- 
ru^ng their, service, 't'he Jews were of course eora^d at'^Shi^ 
ins^jt, fell upoh him, beat him, and then carric^ him Were Ip'iisciaaus 
the prefect of Rome. While this judge, a very severe man, was 
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hearing tha case^, somebody req^ntsed Callistus, and ran td fell Carpo> 
phorus .what was going on. Ciu'pophorus went immediately to the 
Court, and said, ‘*Tlns ifellow is ho Christian, but wants to get rid of 
“ h!s life, haring rohbed the of much money, as I will prore.” The 
Jews, thinkihg this was a Christian stratagem to save Callistus, in¬ 
sisted upon having him ptmished for disturbing them in the lawful 
exercise their worship. Fuscianus theiwfore sentenced him to be 
scourged, and tilien transported to thp unwholesome poi’ts of Sardinia^ 
so fatal to life in summer. 

* Some time,After, says Hippolytus, Marcia, wishing to do a good 
work* sent ibr Inshup Yictor and asked what Christians had been 
tran^rted to Sardini.*), adding, tliat she would beg the Emperor to 
release them. The bishop made out a list of them ; but being a judi- 
dieus and righteous man, he omitted the name of Callistus, knowing the 
dfience that he had committed. Murcia obtained the letter of pardon; 
and Hyacinthus, a eunuch (of the service of the palace undoubtedly), 
and a presbyter (of the Church), was despatched to the governor 
of the island to claim and bring back the martyrs. Hyacinthus 
Slivered his list, and Callistus finding that his name was not upon 
it, began to lament and entreat, and at last moved Hyacinthus to 
d^and his. liberation also. Here the text is somewhat obscure; 
but tliue much is clear, that las' liberation was obtained by bringing 
the name of Marcia into play. 

‘When Callistus made his appearance, Victor was much vexqd; 
scandal bad not been foigotten, and Carpophorus (his lawful 
mastw) was still olive. So he sent him off to Antium (Porto d’Anao), 
and gave him a certain eum a montli. Whether it was here Callistus 
fell in with Zephyrinus or at Home itself, no sooner was Carpo- 
pimrui dead than 2^phyrlnus, now become bishop of Rome, made him 
his coadjutor to keep the clergy in order, and gave himself up to him 
so entirely, that Callistus did with him what he liked. Unfortunately, 
says Hippoiytus,. Zephyrinus was not only very stupid and ignorant, 
but loving money very much, took bribes. Things went on in tliis 
way until Zephyrinus died, when Callistus was elected to the eminent 
post he had coveted all the time. He became bishop of Rome, and the 
disputes in that Church began to be envenomedA'^P. 126 

—131.) 

^ t 

We oamiQt be aurpnsed that under the superintendence of n 
of each a cbairacter as Callistus, heresy should be rife> 
more {Munkubrly when he was r^y tp adopt any opinion, some- 
flmeB on bne and econeriines on the either, which sceihed 
nxNit Iffc^y to tend to the support of his own fM^aonal power. 
He establi^od w itohoo], in whltfe the doeftriim of Hoetns was 
A nd fbr the mttii^cticm of many who had bets exobm- 
And now flooked to diat sehbohhe set op the doc- 
* t^,tdie^.for^ve the sii» of And in orde^ to seteeh 
he filler laid If a 

* sha, be It exbn a «ir unto death, be mdst not be depbifed fdFall 
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* that.’ How much of the Komish system then must have 
taken its origin from this very CaHistus ? *No wonder therefore 
that this account of Hippolytus, which is now for the first 
time, after the lapse of many ages, brought to light, should 
have entirely disappeared, and have been nowhere ^ foutui 
in’any of those countries over which that system once tyrannised. 
Callistus, one of the so-called successors of St. Peter, has, of 
course, been canonised as a saint; and his festival is celebrated 
on the, 14th of October, 

The fourth letter contains ‘Hippolytus’ own Confession;’ but 
to ourselves it is far more interesting, as exhibiting Mr. Bunsen’s 
own bold and full confession on many important subjects, 
which in ftiese days most of our own countrymen would recoil 
froin grappling with, either from timidity or ignorance. He 
speaks openly his own convictions on the province of reason, 
and the reliance to be placed upon authority in matters of faith; 
and he evidently is inclined to the conclusion that there is far 
less danger to‘ be apprehended against the real interests of 
Christianity from the rationalism which is in the one extreme 
than from the materialism of the other. * In the following senti¬ 
ment we most fully concur; — 

* There is no strength to be compared with that of a faith which 
identifies moral and intellectual conviction with religious belief, with 
that of an authority instituted, by such a faith, and of a Christian life 
based upon it, and striving to Christianize this world of ours, for 
which Christianity was proclaimed. Let those who are sincere but 
timid, look into their conscience and ask themselves whether their 
timidity proceeds from faith, or whether it betray not rathinr a want of 
faith.’ (Vol. i. p. 173.) 

We will quote one more passage from this letter: — 

Protestant in particular will ever arrive at that.satisfaotory 
result which the history of the Church and of the world presents to 
me, and feel his mind settled both as a philosopher and a Christian, 
who takes his stand on the ^onfused and idealess formalism of that 
age of despair and hypomsy, the second part of the seventeenth, and 
the first part of the eighteenth century. If he cann»id old fathers 
critically, and wiQ be consistent, he will arrive at open unbelief. Ift mt 
one sea^ unless he be prepared to tUke the high ground of Christian 
life and liberty, and to apply- historical criticism to tlie facts, and in- i 
dependeut epeculalion to tim ideas of Christianity., But above all, let 
him be honest end true. Whoever^ makes a bargain , with bis reason 
and caaapieace, wiU bruise and twist them, and lose all power of con- 
vkrion.and of faith. 3!Ms is true, not only individually, but also 
natienidly. , ^ ‘ 

*4^ to these who love serVitade, and fancy thej^ caJiTOTert- scepti- 
ci^ by authority, and to [those who shegnr tb^ Chrsrtian charity Ity 
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priestly anathemas, their-learning by ignortn$r facts, and their wisdom 
by superseding Christian wisdom with wbitrory decisions and dic<» 
tales, let me say to them with Cb*istian frankness^ what Hippolytus 
says to the Quartodecimans. tf they will take the foripuloi^ies of the 
Councils and of the Church aS a law binding upon them, let them 
show reason Vhy they do not take theha all—not only all the formu¬ 
laries, past, present, and future, but also the other ordinances which 
the same couneils, with the same authority, have laid upoh mankind. 
Hippdytus’ argument holds good against them: if they were bound 
by any part of the law, as such, they ore bound by the whole. As to 
ourselves, my dearest friend, let us thank God that we are t^not thus 
bound; and let us live, and if necessary, die for the precious liberty 
of the children pf God.’ (B. 180.) 

Tie fifth letter, 'which completes the first volume, treats of 
Hippolytus' life and writings, and the theological and ecclesias¬ 
tical character of his age. It would carry us far bOyond our 
limits to enter into any detail respecting the various works 
written by or attributed to Hippolytus. • We will quote one 
passage relating to his exposition on the Psalms; ^ 


*The most remarkable passage is the following; because it shows 
how far the fathers were from that superstition which seems to have 
crept into the minds even of some learned and eminent men in this 
country, who write on the Psalms as if it were part and parcel of or¬ 
thodoxy to believe that all of them are by David, and that they w'ere 
composed by him, or at the utmost by him and his friends, for the 
use of the congregation as an official hymn-book; whereas such an 
opinion is nothing but a ^roof of ignorance, and, in divines, of a con¬ 
tempt for truth and learning.' 

* The words are these: after having said that the Jews called the 
Psalter Sephra Thclim (Sepher Tehillira, the book of Songs) without 
any name of an author, Hippolytus adds, “ the reason thereof is this, 
that the compositions were not written by one ; but Esdras collected 
those of several authors, as the traditions inform us, in the time after 
the Captivity when he imited the PsalmS of different writers, or rather 
Mongs in general (Xdyouc); for they are not all Psakps* Inconse¬ 
quence some of them liave the name of David prefixed to theniL some 
that of Solomon, others that of Asaph. There are also some by Je4u- 
thun (TSi0oi}/x), and besides some by the sons of iKorali, al4> by Moses. 
Now "the compositions of all these-men collected together will not he 
cidled the Psalms of David .alone by any one who understands the 
matter.**’ (P. 284.) , , 



JSfr. ButMen na%ht Imve added 4hat this i^oianeeasto the 
Paaloi^ wkicb leads Many in the present day to look upoh all 
t^Hl^l^oly songs .as the composition of the Kiog of Israelj was 
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tliird hoaiily on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, has these 
words;*—^jEspecially not all things spoken by David in the 

* Psaltos are spofcfen in the person of‘ David. For it is he him- 

* self who eaith, I have dwelt in the tents of Kedar, and by the 

* “ waters of Babylon there we sat and wept.” But he never saw 

* Babylon nor the tents of BTedar.* There may not be sufficient, 
grounds, to determine accurately who was the author of either 
of these two psalms rited by Chrysostom, but there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any reflecting person, even although he 
be .not skilled in the criticism of the Book of Psalms, that the 
137th cannot be anterior to the captivity of Babylon. • 

After having endeavoured to draw the character of Hippo- 
lytus from such records as halve been handed down r^pecting 
him, and rfrom the materials supplied by his own n’orks, Mr. 
Bunsen subjoins the following remarks: — * 

*I am fully aware that some persons will think that I have n6t 
treatori Hippoljtus with the respect due to a sainted father of the 
laitin Churcli. 'For to certain persons every such father speaks with 
a share of the collective infallibility of a aynodicai clergy; and these 
pati'istic idolaters are strongly inclined to*imposc such an authority 
upon us in matters of fact, no less than in metaphysical formu¬ 
laries. We are to submit to those fathers, if they assert something as 
a historical fact, which w’e have very good reasons for not giving credit 
to, or wliich we know to be untrue ; and as to .metaphysical theories, 
we are to receive their opinions with .the greater respect, the more 
they are contrary to the reasoning power to which they appeal. 
When these tlietiloginns, unworthy of the name of Protestants, of 
thinkers, and of historians, speak of the paramount weight of their 
concordant interpretations, they ignore, or do. not know, that on all 
questions of scriptural and primitive Christianity which aFe.now doubt¬ 
ful to us, the ancient writers were in as much uncertainty as are. 
The writers of the fourth century generally contradict those of the 
second, wlio are In part witnesses, or reported credible evidence and 
plausible traditions ; whereas those later fathers were only critics, and 
most of them very indifferent and biassed ones. For they often pro¬ 
ceed from systems, historical and doctrinal, which strongly impair, 
their qualifications for being judges, and still more show their unfitness 
for being set up as infallible modeh of criticism. If then to criticise 
the fathers is to show them disrepeejt, these later fathers have^them^ 
selves shown it to their predecessors. The much trumMted 
“ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” is 'a silly truism in * 
the smise of those idolaters ef letter, and'if 't^efi to tbe 'tetihh' in 

which U is destroys their system and their asIhorHy;* /Vbki* 

!>. , 

I ^ ^ , « * ’ . . ' ' i ‘ , 

^ iii<e How brought to the end of the first rvhibh 

indi^ iie^us % embrace the whole of the wiltePir .eifgihai hi- 
tetitioH to'show that'Ibe-Hewly’-disoov^^ of all’ 
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Heresies ’ is not the work of Oilmen, but of Hippolytns, to 
pye some aocount of l^is remarl^ble book, and of its author, 
and aJso to enter into a fuller enumeration than had hitherto 
been made of the Test of his' writings, The three succeeding 
Yolumes have grown out of the connexion of the subjects on 
which they treaty with a variety ;nf matters relating to the 
Christian Church and- Christianity suggested by this book of 
Hippeiytiis. As we have already devoid so great a'portion of 
our space to the first volume, and given such copious extracts 
from it, and indeed from some of the others, we must neoesaarily 
be bxie^m what follows. 

Ihe second volume has reference to the philosophical history 
of the Churdi: on the title-page it is denominated * The 
* Philosophical Research.’ The matter, as he himself states, Mr. 
Bunsen has condensed into * Aphorisms and Pragments,’ which 
he trusts include the most essential points. It commences with 
the • Aphorisms. We will quote only a very few of them • — 

* There never was brought forward a more crude and unpbiloso- 
jdiical notion than that of the English and French deists of the last 
century respecting natural religioifi Its most absolute formula is that 
of Diderot: “ All positive religions are the heresies of natural reli- 
“gion.” There no more exbts a natural religion, than there exists a 
natural or abstract language in opposition to a positive or concrete 
language. What was called natur^ religion is, on the contrary, but 
tbs dross of religion, the caput nwrtuum which remains in the cru¬ 
cible of a godless reason after the evaporation of all life.’ (Vol.ii. p.d9.) 

* Prophets were wanted in the former period to pronounce the will 
of the divinity whose oracle was asked, and these prophets '^ain 
required and had their interpreters or hypophets, who clad the obscure 
words of the unconscious clear-sighted seer in intelligible words. 
Now new propbfSts are needed, and this time conscious ones inter¬ 
preters of their own sights. At the same time two 'opposite schools 
will arise among the prophets and among the people, ^me will 
stick to tiie letter, others cling to the spirit. Both have muclT^o say 
for then^vei, Wkat is the letter without tiie spirit In a subject 
eSsentlaUy splrito^ ? and what is the spirit without the letter in a 
rehard subBtantiaHy historical? But, b^d^ who is to decide what 
the le^r 19 and means ? Some sm the living prie^y authority—some 
the tmditmn of the learned of old—some the pmsent consciousness 

< of men enlightened by study, tbov^ht, and earxtest life.* (VoL ii. p.‘ 79;) 

* Is more religion or lem. required in sudi 'a' state of things ? Cer- 

t^nly faith, is required, Und faith will be more than ever 

b^ore. Blit with what dangers is the way beset which goes from the 
paJra^se lost to the panidi^ regained!—from the blooming land of 
chiMillpd frifitfuMflynd of {monme, the deBert'<^ doubt 

i|ri|ppto by the abyss of infide^t Se^>ticiBm, am^ with^^^MS 

; ipiem eC ciriliBation, titu mariiU^'^fdaoe^ aiid asks, Is ndt 
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inspiralion 'frenzy? faith superstition? are not rites mummeries? 
histories nursery tales ? Is aot much praised diyiue medy. aft^ 
all an ordinary coin or counterfeit? the tradition hbout it a fiction 
and a forgery? the artist who coined it, and perhaps the god oriiero 
impressed upon it, an impqslor or a dupe ? So the philosophet asks: 
the learned critic is silent or nods assent; and the busy wowd round 
the market of life either burns the inquirer as an atheist and a dis. 
turber of public oi^er’ and peace, or revenges itself upon its own cre¬ 
dulity and submission 1^ scorn and rebriHon. A wide sea opens before 
poor humanity where a safe harbour had appeared as a refuge from 
the raging waves. The reaction is strongest where the moral or poli¬ 
tical constraint has been greatest. The most superstitious jiationa 
always end in being the most sceptical and irreligious; and thus often 
again, in melancholy turn, become superstitious when frightened by 
their own infidelity and unworthiness, and infidels when the iron rod ' 
of superstition becomes intolerable. Slaves wlio have broken fheir 
chains, without carrying self-government with them, are doomed by 
divine judgment to be crushed by despotic sway. This is the agony 
of religion. But where remains religion itself?’ (P. 82.) 

‘ The nations of the present age want not less religion, but more. 
They do not wish for less community with, the apostolic times, but for 
more: but above all, they want their wouiJds healed by a Christianity 
showing a life-renewing vitelity allied to reason and conscience, and 
ready and able to reform the social relations of life, beginning with 
the domestic and culminating with the political. They want no 
negations, but positive reconstruction; lio conventionality, bat au 
iionest bona fide foundation ; deep as the human min<f, and a, struc¬ 
ture free and organic as nature. 'In the meantime let no national 
form be urged as identical with divine truth ; let no dogmatic formula 
oppress conscience and reason; and let no corporation of priests, and 
no set of dogmatists sow discord and hatred in the sacred commu¬ 
nities of domestic and national life. This aim cannot be attained 
without national efforts, Christian education, free institutions, and 
social reforms. Then no zeal will be called Christian which is not 
hallowed by charity—no faith Christian which is not sanctioaed by 
reason.* (P. 115.) 

The ApboTkms are foUqwed by * HistorioahFragiiieata on the 
' Life and Consciousness of the Anoient Chuxxdi and of the Age 
' of Hi|»polytu8 in particular.’ In these Mr. Biin^ ^ideavours 
to show what were, or indeed, rather what were not Hippo- 
lytus’ views toaching a Variety of tenets maintained by 'different 
sections denominations of Christians. We cannot enter * 
into these at an;length: we will, however, mention a.few facts 
wbi<^ ^ deserving of attention. So fax from Hippolytus 
considering the Church of Borne at that time to be the Uni- 
va«al Chtuofa, which had the right to dictate andvissue hmr de- 
erceii 10 ^ the wbirid^ it is shown that he pots 4he Chni;^ flf 
Bomb in' distiiict opposttion to the Ghtthqlic Chprdi.* It Is ala^ 
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pkusfthat in his darf the stemeds of .tfte Church were jperformed 
efen at'the port of Bom& where he ^eside^i i4 0reek; ,aiKl 
sermons werS also delivered in the s^e language; .not 
because Greek Waa, h^^ld to be a sacked tongue, evai although 
all the books of the Kew. Ijcstainent, with one csr two exceptions, 
were originaljy written in, it, but because, m the hitrbour of 
Boine, ampng the inwehants, bank^, secretai^s, aiid agents of 
all nations, whitdi^Tesorted thither, Greek was the lan^agcmost 
generally used and best understood. It'is plain; therefore, that 
at the end of the second and the beginning of the third century 
the Latin was not esteemed to' be a sacred language even in 
Italy, or to be used any where in preference to thfe vernacular 
. tcu^gUB in the services of the Church. The clergy, too, were 
cprt^ly then not looked upon in the light of sacrificial and medi¬ 
atorial priests in. the sense of the later Homan pretensions after 
the perversion of the sacrifice of the Mass, nor were they bound 
to^ a vow of celibacy. The canon of Scripture received by 
liippolytUB was essentially the same as our own. Although he 
^d not acknowledge tlie Epistle to. the Hebrews to be tSt. 
Paul’s, he quotes it as having, apostolic authority;‘and indeed, 
a«. Mr. Buqsen cibserves, ‘ the churches which did not receive 
‘ thU epistle as St. Paul’s, acknowledge both its catholicity 
‘and its Pauline character, and ascribed it—some to Clemens 
‘ liomanus, ‘i^ho has many passages from it, but evidently gives 
‘ them 'riot as his own — some to St. Luke,’for which there is 
‘ no tradition either, no more than for St. Barnabas, to whom 
‘ Tertullian thinks it might belong; in short, to friends and 
‘disciples of the great Apostle.’ (P. 137.) It will be interesting 
to see wbat Hippolytus himself says, 'on the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures: — 


* There is one God, my brethren, and Him we know only by the 
Holy Scriptures. For in like manner as he who wishes to leetirii the 
wisdom of,this world cannot accomplish it without studylug doc¬ 
trine of the philosophers; thus all those who wish to practise divine 
wisdom will not learn it from any ether source than from the Word of 
God. Let us, therefore, see what the Holy Scriptures pronounce ; 
let iifr nnderstind what they teach, and let us believe as the Father 
wishes to be believed,' and praise the Son as he wishes to be praised, 
'and a^ept the Hedy Spirit as he wishes to be given. Not according 
to^r own will, nor according to ov^ ,ewn reason, rior forcing what 
God has s^n ; but let us see aH this aa He has willed to showed it 
by'the^lP^lGcripttires.’‘ 

issage is taken from t^e tract' against Kdetus, and fl^e 
is Mr. Bunsen’sv (P. 144.) ^0 ftdle#ihg pasimgef froia 
"“Illume sectiotH is wdl delen^g of sftttotion i i-i 
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* Here one, cannot he]^ ,remaricing a one^st^edneds, of tte Ffotestoift 
divinos of tbe sixteentii and particokrly of tlie seveateenth centuriei, 
'^ich has been, and continues to be> the cause of endleie confusion 
and lamentable untruth and ignorance. What rel^^es tho .bistojij of 
the Word of God in his humanity and in - tliis worl^^ an4 VhaA 
records its teachings and warnings, and promises, was mistaken .fpt; 
the Word of Gtsi itself in its proper sense. By this mistake, 
faith in^tlie real ’W^ord of God, which is the only immutable ittid 
eternal standard of truth, and has its response in dhe Spirit withiri, 
was obscured, and is obsbured to this day; and its only recipients* 
Beason aitd Conscience, have been and are violated* to the sad con¬ 
fusion of Christ’s Church.* (P. 149.) 

* The Theses on the Eucharist, which can be proved, histori- 

‘ eally,’ and ‘ the Epochs of the history, of the Christian Saeri- 
' fice and the Eucharist,* are • pieces which were originally 
written in Gernaan nearly thirty years ago; and the extract 
from a letter to Dr. Nott, ‘on the Nature of the Christian 
‘ Sacrifice,’ dates as far back as Christmas Day, 1829. They 
relate to very interesting- and important matters which have 
deeply occupied the writer’s thoughts for a long time, and 
which he has now at length given to the public. It is evident 
that the conclusions at which he has arrived have stood the test 
of the long experience of many years in his own mind, and>,that 
every' renewed research and additional gleam of light have 
strengthened his convictions. We have read them with great 
attention, and we believe that we may sum up the result at 
which heJias arrived as to the. nature of the Christian sacrifice 
in the beautiful words of the prayer of our own communion 
service; * Aiid here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, 

‘ ourseltes, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
* lively sacrifice unto thee.* 

The fact that the name of Hippolytus had been so much con¬ 
nected with the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
that, the following title, Xlepl xcLpKTfidreiv airotrrdKLK^ ’KopahoaiSy 
is foufid on his statue, seems first to have suggested-to Mr. 

' BunsSn the idea of entering into a full invesligation respecting 
the Apostolic Constitutions, which, from the frequent refer¬ 
ences made to them by the earlii^t Christian w riUtte , ap'^f 
to have had, in some form or , other, much infiueiice u^qh 
the practice and castomt of the Church before the time of Con¬ 
stantine. The history of tbist highly iotercstihg, although iq 
its present state, greatly‘ampfified and interpolated cbllection,. 
is involved in^the obscurity of age; and great has been the 
diversity of opinion respecting varying from tbe view of 
■ , who ip^dntfuned.rthat these Chrjstian laws and conSth^ 

tutions were delivered at-Jerusalem ahd on Mount Sion by ouf 
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Tiotd to the eleven apostles there assimili^ed in interval be* 
tween his resurrection and aseension^, to that of Archbishop 
TJsshOr, who profiounoed them to be suppoBititions, and refenea 
them/in their pz^nt form at least, to as late a date as the sixth 
centurjr.f *It seems, however, to be self-evident that in the 
Apostmic Churches, and in those of the ages immediately follow¬ 
ing them, there must have been laws and regulations as to a 
variety of matters connected with their government, discipliae,' 
customs, practice, and religious service,*beyond the rule of faith, 
of Ssrhich the only deposit is in the Holy Scriptures. Probably 
at first these were not committed to writing, and were included 
in the ‘ Apostolic Tradition,’ to which reference is frequently 
made by the earlier Fathers: and it seems ’ almost certain that 
they were no^ pdlitively the same as to form, .although con¬ 
curring in spirit, in . the various Churches placed under different 
external chreumstanoes. and separated from each«otber by dis¬ 
tance, and using another language. The collection of Aposttdic 
Constitutions, whidi'we have now in our hands, is attributed to 
Clement of JEtmne; an<hwe think that Mr. Bunsen has very 
happily illustrated and explained the cause of this: — 

‘ The name of Clement of Home was used as that of the author of 
those regulations, he having been the apostolic man who had ^rst re¬ 
corded ordinances or injunctions of the Apostles^not found in Scrip¬ 
ture, or at least had first claimed universal authority for them. His 
name and the names of the Apostlm are used as a mythical form to ex¬ 
press an undoubted fact, namely, the apostolicity of such injunctions 
as to the substance. The sense of the whole detton is, that whatever in 
those ordinances is not directly the work of the Apostles must be con¬ 
sidered as apC^lic, as coming from their distciples, who, with their 
followers in the next‘generation, had continued their work in the 
same spirit, Clement of Heme being the first and most prominent 
among them. The coimeiousness of apostolicity in the second and third 
centuries justifies, or at least excuses and explains^ such a fictiiyaj which 
moreover could derive nobody who reflected on tlm subject. St. 
Jerome has, in the letter to Lucian already quoted, Ihe following very 
remarkable words: — think it right briefly to admonisih thee, that 
apostolic tradilSons ^particularly those, which do not affect fli^h) ought 
1o be obsi^l^ as th^ liaVe b^n delivered, and that the customs of 
some should lurt be destroyed by those of others.... Let the people 
of eyery provinob. stand by th^r own, and consider :&e precepts of 
fdkdir forefathers as apostolic laws.** 'Xhis advice,’ If well understood, 
is vety sensible; and; at all events,^ighly i^traefive as to dbie view 
ancient Chutofa.* (Yoh ii. p.22<?.) _ 

See Primitive Christianity, vol. iit p, 20. 

Vf * XHsa de Apo^licis Constitutienibits ot CaaonHm^’ QNmenti 
'^Homano tributis,'* prefixed to his bditi^ bl^ ihe Letters of l^olycarp 
,^nd Ignatius, p*. xli. 
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Other Bimiiftr collections, such as the Didasctdia of IgnaUns, 
the DidascaHa cf Hippolytue, and the Didache qi Ptdycarp, of 
which mention is m^e by eeoleeiastical writers, seei^ .to owe 
their appellations to. the same, causeu The opinion, of Bishop 
Pearson*, that the Greek Apostolic Constitutions*as vr^ now 
possess them, have -been composed of all or of several of these 
different codes patched up together, seems to us to he very 
probable. The author of this piece of patchwork can hardly be 
any other than the saihe as put forth the Ignatian Epistles in 
their longer and second interpolated form, as ArchbislK^ 
Ussber has skown.f However this may be, it will be quite 
evident to any one who carefully peruses the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions, that there are pas^ges in them which relate to the dnys of 
the early persecutions of the Christians and ef Fagan emperors, 
and others which refer to the later times of a Christian empire. 
The more ancient portions cf them will therefore belong to the 
second and third centuries, and consequently have been closely 
connected with, and have had much influence upon, the customs 
and discipline of believers ,in the ngo of Hippolytus, and arc 
calculated to afford us much informalion as to the life of the 
Ancient Church. We thus see how the consideration of the 
Apostolic Constitutions falls within the compass of the design 
which Mr. Bunsen had proposed to himself. 

We do not think he has overstated the ca^ respecting the 
influence which the more ancient portions of those Apostolic 
Constitutions exercised over the Church before the time of Con¬ 
stantine in the following passage: >— 

* There was a book in the ante-Nicene Churcl^ in that age whieb 
as a whole we may call the Apostolic, and of which Hippolytus, 
Origen, and Cyprian, represent the latter part, — there was among 
the Christians of those two hundred years a book called apostolic in 
an eminent sense, as the work of all the Apostles. It was a book 
more read than any (me of the writings of tbe Fathers, and in 
Church matters of greater weight than any. other; the book before 
the authority of which the bishops themselves bo:fre4 and to which 
the Cfa^^hes looked up for advice in doubtful cases. And this 
bodk was sot the Bible. It was not even a canonical book,; but 
os to its form a work of Action, and pretending te have emanated 
frUm tbe Apostle^ was excluded by most of the Faithike, as spurious, < 
from the books of tbe New Testament. This bode was called some* 
times the “ Doctrine,”moregendally and properly, the “Ordinances,” 
or the “ Constitutions,” “ of the Apostles.” * '(P. 2^) 


».* Thsd. %oat. pari i. p. 4. 

. f See Disseztstiuip above ]nenti(med,*.c^ii.L x. p, Ixiii. 
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By a careful analysis of the contents of the eight books, and 
by a comparison of ^le Greek text with the Abyssinian collec¬ 
tions, as supplied by Vansleb and Ludolf, and with the Coptic, 
as furnished by the work of Archdeacon Tattam, and also by 
reference to the Arabic and Syriac, so far as the means were 
open to him, Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured to separate the 
■most ancient portions from subsequent interpolations, and to 
exhibit them as nearly as he could in their Ante-Nicenc form. 
We have already zier^arked, when speaking above of the analo¬ 
gous case of the Igpamn Epistles, that the results of this critical 
process have been greatly confirmed by an ancient Syiinc manu¬ 
script in the National Library at Paris, with the contents of 
which Mr. Bunsen has subsequent^ become acquainted. Not 
only in the Greek, but also in the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic, 
we find the name of Hippolytus connected with these Constitu¬ 
tions, although in the two last it appears only under the corrupted 
form peculiar to their mode of pronunciation of Abnlides. It 
was the opinion of Gale * that the Apostolic Constitutions were 
brought from the East ip liome by Hippolytus, and be refers to 
a passage of Eusebius as intimating that they were sent tliither 
by Dionysius of Alexandria, and that Hippolytus was the 
bearer of them — xal srepa ns STricrroXij rols iu *P(op,Tj tov 
A imvaiov ff)eperac BiaKoviK^ Bia ^I'TnroXihov. (Book vi. c. 46.) 

We do not think that the words of the ecclesiastical lustoriim 
d imply quite so much, but it Is extremely probable that the Con¬ 
stitutions in use in the Alexandrian Church might have been 
introduced at Rome by Hippolytus, and by him have been i - 
corporated or subjoined to others already in existence. From 
the result of his comparisons and investigations, Mr. Bunsen has 
arrived at the following conclusions, which are very inter¬ 
esting :— 

The Greek text contains three distinct collections: the first 
six books, the soventli, and the eighth. ^ 

* Second. The first of these collection^ (Books i.—vi.) is entirely re¬ 
written, and then interpolated. 

‘ Third. The interpolations, here and in the other collections, 
betray themselves in*^ most cases, not only by their contents, but also 
by tne fact that, when they are expunged, a natural order appears 
( in tliu arrangement of the ordinances, instead of the present entire 
want of .all lexical order. 

* JFaurth. The second Greek collection, or the seventh book, is, in 
its ordlnouces, entirely original, and is not reproduced iu the other, 
nc^ Greek, collections. 

^ . The vulgar text of the eigl^th book of the Greek Consti- 

♦ Cited by Cave, Hist. Lit. par. ii. p, 27. 
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tutions is a corrupt and interpolated recension of the text exhibited 
in the Vienna and Oxford manuscripts: exactly as Grabe liad 
maintained. 

‘ Sixth. This compilation is connected with Hippolytus,. both by 
the Introduction with which it opens, and which may b« considered 
as substantially representing part of the lost book of Hippolytus, the 
“ Apostolic Tradition respecting the Gifts of the Holy Spirit,” and 
by the wording of the chapters on the Offices of the Church, and 
perhaps by-that of others (Itooks ui.—vi.). 

‘ Seventh. The principal materials of this compilation are contained 
in the latter portion of the collection of Apostolical Ordinances used 
in Egypt (Books in.—and preserved to us in the Coptic text. 

‘ Eitjhth. Tl»e first portion of these Ordinances (Books i. ii.) of 
the Church of Alexandria I’epresents the groundwork of something 
very like tliat wJiich the first six books of tlie Qreek Constitutions, 
a decidedly fraudulent imposture, the forerunner of the Pseudo- 
Isidorian imposture of the later canon laiv of the Church of Home, 
exhibit in a thoroughly corrupted and comparatively worthless text. 

‘ Ninth. The other collection of the Cliurch of Alexandria, now 
only preserved in the Abyssinian text and its Arabic translation, 
hears tins same primitive character in its onginal elements, and 
represents in the chapter on the admission* of Catechumens parts of 
the eighth book of our Greek Constitutions. 

‘ Tenth. 'J'hc Syrian collection, or the collection of ordinances as 
used in the Church of Antioch and its allied Churches of the Syrian 
tongue, bears a similar relation to other parts of the eighth book of 
our Greek Constitutions; but does not coincide with either of the 
Alexandrian collections.’ (Vol. ii. p. 252.) 

'i'j)c inquiry respecting tbc Apostolic Constitutions closes the 
>econd volume. In the tliird, Mr. Bunsen has endeavoured, by 
a reconstructive process, to show wliat was ‘the life of the 
‘ Ancient Church, on education, baptism, and worship in • 
‘ government and social relations.’ .It is divided into two parts: 
the first is called the * Cliurch and House-book and Law-book 
‘ of tliC Antc-Nicene Church.’ This is compiled from such 
jiarts of the Apostolic Constitutions as belong to thfeir more 
ancient form, and also from materials derived from other ancient 
sources; as, .for instance, the account of the prayers of the 
Church of Antiocli for Catechumens as supplied by Chrysbs- 
toni in his second homily on the Second Epistle to the Corinth¬ 
ians, and the order of baptism in the Church of Jerusalem as 
recorded by Cyril in bis sermons to the newly-baptized. These 
arc arranged and classified under several heads, and a reference 
given to the source from which they have been taken. On tliis 
part, Mr. Bunsen has made the following observations in his 
introduction to the third volume. We e^ccially recommend* 
this introduction as containing some tt'ulymoble thoughts and 
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sentinie^ts embodied in powerful and energetic language, which, 
although uttered by a foreigner, mounts even to eloquence in 
English style. We have, not space to quote more from it than 

this passage immediately relating to our present subject: — 

* 

*■ The Church and House-JJook of the ancient Church, more espe¬ 
cially, is a book recording that Christian wisdom and piety inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. It is a book composed by believing souls whose 
names are known to God, and sealed with the blood of the- confessors 
of the faith. It exhibits a testimony of faith in the morid govern¬ 
ment of,the world, practically tried; a testimony to the freedom of 
mind and to the indestructibility of the dignity of man, against the 
tyranny of a Nero and the administration of justice of a Trajan; a 
light in the midst of the darkness of despairing iniidclity, and of a 
comfortless philosopjiy among the educated classes. There is nothing 
which makes this document more venerable than its divine simplicity 
and cliildlikeness. Let no one open its leaves who does not know 
how to value this simplicity. To him Avho will not read them, as the 
Bible must be read, with pure and respectful feelings, they will only 
give offence and be injurious; he wdll only wrong, without in the 
least understanding them.* (F. viii.) 

The second part of this volume contains the interpretation 
and application of the first. Wc must rest satisfied here with 
merely this short indication of its contents; but we think many 
will be gratified to know in what terms Mr. Bunsen, when 
speaking of the merits or defects of the Liturgies of the reformed 
Churches, in general, has pronounced respecting our own: — 

‘ The Liturgy, as a whole, is dignified throughout, although it 
cannot be pronounced to be organic in itself, nor adapted for general 
use in Christendom, still less for domestic use. We must, however, 
from our point of view, consider the fact, that a Book of Common 
Prayer has become a national institution, as more important than jjl 
defects, and even all excellences, of detail. It is of all Chuffii 
ordinances, since the Reformation, the most important. It was a 
great and a blessed thought* this placing in the hands of a Christftn 
nation a book impressing evangelical ^uths, not by abstract theolo¬ 
gical formulas, but by an act of worship and edification, and in lan¬ 
guage intelligible to the congregation. Such a book alone was 
•capiible of becoming a Church and House-Book, and such it has 
become. It is in'itself as valuable as the Text-Book of the ancient 
Church, file fragments of which we have endeavoured to restore, and 
ih i^^ints infinitely superior to if ; although, alas ! less free, 
and brealhiig less of faith in that Christian Spirit which inspires the 
jira^ng or teaching speakw. No Chureh in Christendom has yet 
c:arpjed out tiose liturgical ideas with the same dignity and compfete- 

merman Churches have, to this day, produced only 
.cJerieal bt^ies and regulations, and even the liturgical reform of 
Freddie WiXuii], the. TWtd has not gone beyond that. ThOiOrdm* 
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of Prayers (Agenda) is a book for the clergy, and placed only in 
their hands. The Hymn-books, as well as almost everything.that is 
good since the time of Luther, the German congregations have been 
obliged to work out for themselves, amid bloody struggles, with all 
the disadvantages of isolation, and mostly under despotic forms of 
government.’ (P. 293.) ' ‘ 

* It .must not be forgotten that the English Church and House- 
Book became and has remained at once the most widely circulated, and 
the most practically blessed book of devotion in the Christian world, 
and the only national one. With the exception of the Quakers, all 
Dissenters who speak the English language (even the Unitarians) 
retain a large portion, the Methodists almost tlie whole, without any 
alteration, of the contents of that Church-Book. The lamentable 
notion, that the service is essentially the sermon, has, by that means, 
been cartfully guarded against by the English Church, as well as the 
spirit of theological quibbling which darkens the ancient, and the 
arbitrary license of the individual minister which disfigures the 
modern, German development.’ (P. 327.) 

‘ Among modern ordinances, the English Funeral Service is a 
model of dignity and solemnity, and beautiful in its choice of the 
psalms. The German Lutheran Sc^wice has, however, its own noble 
<demcnts of spiritual poetry, in cqtnrnon* with the most ancient 
Church. In the Marriage (Ceremony botli are exemplary but here, 
again, by the side of the truly grand national work of the English 
Liturgy, the Liturgies of distracted Germany show only classical 
elements clumsily put together: the natural consequence of pro¬ 
vincial dismemberment.’ (P. 345.) 

The mention of liturgies carries us on to the second part of 
the fourth and last volume of Mr. Bunsen’s work, in which he 
has. given ‘The genuine Liturgies of the Ancient Church,’ 
The whole question relating to liturgies—what was their origin 

S hat their ancient form — what parts are common to all — 
peculiar to each—how they developed themselves in various 
•ches—how they came to be amplified and dilated, is pne of 
exceeding interest, but of far too great extent and magnitude 
for us to attempt to offer ^ny remarks upon it in this place. 
We believe that Mr. Bunsen’s labours have opened the way by 
a new and critical process, and also made considerable advances 
towards solving much of the doubt and difficulty involved in 
this inquiry. We can venture to recommend this part of his 
work especially to the study of all those who are able to bHlcg 
sufficient knowledge and leiiniii:^ to bear with advantage upon 
this subject. It must be deeply interesting to every lover 
of Christian antiquity, and, indeed, to every Christian; for 
who can fe^ otherwise than interested to know how those who 
f(dlowed immediately ki the footsteps' of,the Apostles, wor-* 
sh^^d in (^l^bruting that Holy Coiknmusidn which Christ 
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himself instituted, and by which, as St. Paul says, we show the 
Lord’s death till He come — and to ascertain how nearly those 
who came after them in each successive age down to our own 
time, adhered to their path, or how widely they diverged from 
it. This is neutral groundl on which all, to whatever party or 
set of opinions they belong, may venture, without meeting with 
a stumbling-block to overthrow their charity, unless, indeed,, 
thev seek it designedly. 

We quote the follovying passage from the general introduction 
to the liturgies of the. Ancient Church, as showing Mr. Bunsen’s 
own sentinaents on this head: — 

* It is impossible to enter into the sanctuary of Christian devotion^ 
and undertake a historical review of the sublime thought of worship 
through eighteen centuries, without feeling overawed by the magni¬ 
tude and holiness of the subject. I approach this sacred task not 
without a long preparation, nor without a deep feeling of respon¬ 
sibility, but without fear. For I am conscious of entering into the 
precincts of that sanctuary with unfeigned reverence, and with no 
other object than that of pointinj^ut the-world-historical importance 
of that idea of Christiaft worslw^—the picture of which I have 
attempted to draw in the preceding volume. I do so, moreover, with 
sincere charity towards all Christfan creeds. From that point of 
view, all party animosities appear as senseless as they are culpable. 
It is as untrue and as unmeaning, as it is unworthy and odiou.s, to 
attempt to explain by outward circumstances, or to attribute to base 
personal motives, great spiritual movements ’and liturgical forms, 
which have exercised and are exercising a supreme power over mil¬ 
lions and millions of civilised people, and which are’ objects of awe 
and respect to nations, and spiritual guides to noble and holy minds.' 
(Vol. iv. p. 135.) • 

The reader will find here printed, for the first time, smjie 
important liturgical fragments, copied from a palimpsesiH^ 
great antiquity, in the Monastery of St. Gall, by Ifiebulir, ana 
by him communicated to Mr. Bunsen for publication thirty 
years ago; but which various causes have retarded. We are 
gla«l to see them at length brought to light. It is not without 
. regret that we feel ourselves compelled to leave this — perhaps 
the most important subject of Mr. Bunsen's task — and to 
return to the first part of the third volume, and thus bi-ing to a 
close our observations upon a work which embraces so gre 9 ,t a 
variety of subjects as to constrain us to be. brief upon each that 
we touch upon, and to pass over many points altogether without 
liotibe. 

‘ feel it, however, to be our duty in this place to correct 

error into which Mr: Bunsen has fallen, when he states 
(vol. iv. p. ?38.), tliat the first edition of the Liturgy of St. 
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Marie, printed at Paris in 1583*, does not exist in the British 
Museum. Having had, ourselves, occasion to make use of this 
volume, we know that it does exist there, and is to be found in the 
Catalogue under the head of * Liturgies.’ Probably not being 
well acquainted with the various plans upon which the old cata¬ 
logues were made, may have been the reason why Mr. Bunsen did 
not find there some other works, the absence of which he regrets. 
A library of comparatively modern foundation, like that of the 
British Museum, must necessarily remain for a long period 
imperfect and deficient in many even important works of which 
almost all tlie copies have been long since absorbed in public 
libraries, and it is but rarely that any occur for sale. With the 
zeal and energy of the present librarian, Mr. Panizzi, we are sure 
that if the Treasury and the Directors of the Museum will find 
funds, and above all space, all these deficiencies will be sup¬ 
plied at the earliest opportunities. What is wanted now, we 
emphatically repeat, is space. Wc have ourselves, upon more 
than one occasion, pointed out to Mr. Panizzi the absence of 
some work requisite for our researches > and we arc bound in 
justice to state, that he has spared no pains to endeavour to 
procure it. Booksellers’ catalogues have been searched, and 
their shops ransacked, to try to obtain the volume needed; if it 
could be found it was purchased; if not, a note was taken to 
look for it at a future occasion. We believe that in this respect 
no especial favour has been shown to ourselves, but that this is 
Mr, Panizzi’s general practice. We think, therefore, that it is 
the duty of all who use the national library,' not less for the 
advantage of that institution than on the librarian’s account, 
who has shown himself so anxious to make it as complete as 
P||uble, not only to communicate any deficiency first to him, 
ion he may have an opportunity of endeavouring to supply it, 
but to agitate vigorously for better reading-rooms and for in¬ 
creased accommodation for books. We see, in a return made to 
an order of the House of Commons, dated June 22. 1852, that 
during the last fifteen years, and since Mr. Panizzi has been 
at the head of the Library, that the number of volumes has . 


* Cardinal Sirletus, in his letter to 1. k S. Andrea, prefixed to 
this ’edition, states that in the same St. Mary De lo patire, where 
this Liturgy of St. Mark was found, there also existed a work of 
Dionysius of Alexandria against the Noetians, and the Treatise of 
Hippolytu^ against Noetus and also against Paul of Samosota. Thia 
latter heretic was indeed contemporary with Hippolytus, but his 
heresy does not seem to have been generally l^nown till some years, 
later than Hippolytus. • . , 
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been more than doubled, and the average rate of increase has 
been 28,000 volumes yearly during the last quinquenniutii. 

The first part of the fourth volume contains * The -.^ology of 
* Hippolytus addressed to the People of England.’ The scope 
and design of tliis apology, which is written with much spirit, 
and embodies in a more popular form much <^f the matter dis¬ 
cussed in the critical, historical, and philosophical parts of the 
work will, perhaps, be best eixplained in Mr. Bunsen's own 
words: •— 

‘ Tlie Apology of Hippolytus rests upon the fiction, that he was 
come to England in order to complain of the authorship of the lately 
discovered book having been taken from him, and that he claims to 
be recognised as what he really was, bishop of the Harbour of liome, 
and member of the governing presbytery of the metropolis; and, 
above all, as a thinking^Chriatian and an orthodox divine, in an age 
which had still uncorrupted traditions, and whose heroes and innu¬ 
merable martyrs lived and died for Christianity. I suppose Ilippoly- 
tus to make this defence of hiniself before a distinguished English 
assembly, after some mouths of interviews and theological discussions 
with learned divines. liT carrying out this fiction, I have endeavoured 
to follow, as closely as possible,' the form of the Platonic Apology of 
Socrates, and humbly to imitate that mixture of irony and ethical 
earnestness which is inseparable from the name of Socrates.’ (Pref. 
vol. i. p. xiii.) 

Many doubtless will be interested to* read what are Mr. 
Bunsen’s own sentiments and opinions touching our Crovern- 
roent and Institutions, which he has put into the mouth of 
Hippolytus. We therefore quote the following passages from 
this Apology: — 

‘ What I admire most among you, is what’ I consider to be your 
great and lasting monument in the history of the world. You l#ve 
created a commonwealth, where two things are united which that 
great pagan, Tacitus, thought irreconcilable, liberty and government. 
And if I search into the nature, origin, and growth of this your 
commonwealth, I find it to be the fibit of true Christian principles, 
of Cliristian self-government and mercy. AU that striking order 
ai|d energy which reign in this country, all the wisdom and zeal 
of your senators and areopagitic judges, the general respect for the 
law among the people, as well as ^ those great and mighty external 
works which people admire so much, seem to me. to originate in .your 
truly public, and, let- me say, Christian spirit. For Cluriatianity is 
intended to establish law and self-government, first in every .indi- 
.yidual, next in domestic life, and in public socie^. Christianity is 
to convince people of the eternal love of God, and to make them love 
their fellow-creatures as brethren, in order to enable, them, through 
*' such love, to erect. i£ go4like, rational, and just, and consequently a 
free commoewealth. * Wherever, therefore, I find the forms of public 
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liberty, I inquire first, whether the people have the law in themselves; 
whether there be in them, individually, liberty, which is self-govevn- 
luent, and charity, which is mutual faith: and where I find that to 
be the case, I know from history and my own experience that it Ls 
the work of Christianity. Now with you this is so, evidently'. . 

• ••••••« 

Here 'I see that you have indeed erected most wonderful factories 
and cotton-mills; but you do not make the poor people, men and 
women and children, work in them on Sundays, as the Gauls do in 
their country. You have, like them, labourers and mechanics, aspir¬ 
ing to better their condition ; but yours prefer working, and quietly 
associating together, to the making of revolutions, and plunging 
others and theihselves into misery. You have ragged children ; but 
you clothe and educate them for useful work, instead of enlisting 
them as soldiers to kill their fellow-citizens; and they like learning 
to read and to work, rather than making an attempt to convulse 
society by their votes, and to subvei't order by arms. Your metro¬ 
polis is not a monumental town, like a part of theirs: but your 
monument is your commonwealth. I must apply to you as a nation, 
what you say in your great basilica on the tomb of the great architect 
who raised it: “ Si monumeutvm requirts circnmspice.” You have 
raised, in those three hundred years, that well-balanced common¬ 
wealth to which I have already alluded, and you have established 
and maintained such a sanctuary of liberty as even our fathers did 
not possess in the great and glorious times of the Republic. You 
have known how to unite freedom with order, popular rights with a 
national aristocracy and hereditary monarchy, which union, our 
great heathen prophet Cicero* said, would, if ever it could be brought 
to pass, form the most perl'ect of governments. This great monu¬ 
ment, which you have erected, I admire more than all those outer 
works of civilisation of which other people think you ai*e so proud, 
not only us men of your race, but as Christians, and, I am bound to 
add, as Protestants. You have just showq to the world the practical 
Effect of the principle on which your social arrangements are based. 
People on the Continent believed (or tried to make others believe) 
tliat the gathering of so many hundreds of thousands of your working 
and labouring men round the spectacle of the Great Exhibition 
would be the signal, if nof of famine and pestilence, certainly of 
revolution and bloodshed. But t have seen them surround their 
queen with respectful affection : and, far from any disturbance taking 
place, good-will and good-humour and plenty never have reigned 
more paramount any|(rhere than during these months among you. 
Now when I ask my^lf, since what time you havo possessed this 
liberty and enjoyed this peace and tranquillity, 1 cannot help re¬ 
marking that you owe it all to that godly reform you began to make 
of Christianity about three hundred yeai*s ago.’ (P. 14—;18.) 


• Mr. Bunsen has added In a note the passages from Cicero’s ‘ pe 
Re Publica,* to which he refers, viz. liU i. e. xxix. ^xxv. xlv. 
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With these extracts we must close our notice of this highly 
interestini^ and remarkable book. We feel that we have failed 
to do full justice to it on many iniportant points. To aver, 
however, that we entirely coincide in opinion and sentiment 
upon all tlie subjects and various questions which are brought 
before us in these pages, would be going top far. There are 
many matters upon iwhich a member of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany must necessarily hold different views from our¬ 
selves ; but upon all points of Christian charity, all truly Chris¬ 
tian men can and ought to agree. Wc have sensibly felt the 
truth of Mr. Bunsen’s remarks in tho following passage; and 
having been aware of the treatment and misrepresentations which 
he has already received in certain quarters — in making these 
our observations upon liis very learned and important work now 
before us, wc have endeavoured, at least, to avoid their appli¬ 
cation to ourselves. 

‘ On all these points'I am prepared for misconstractinns, contra¬ 
dictions, and attacks, from opposite quarters. Any author who in 
our times treats theological and ecclesiastical subjects frankly, and 
tlierefore with reference to the problems of the age, must expect to 
be ignored, and, if that cannot be done,'^^used and reviled. 1 shall, 
however, only notice such opponents as will di^uss a sacred subject 
with an impartial love of truth, and who show themselves men of 
independent thought and of critical researcli. I shall quietly leave 
the others to their privileges, and by silence reply to such as enter 
into a philosophical discussion with the old cry, ** Great is Diana of 
** the Ephesians! ” It is impossible, in our times, to have ,an inde¬ 
pendent opinion on those subjects, without critical study and calm 
deliberate consideration ; and yet everybody thinks himself entitled 
to pronounce judgment upon them. But the time will come when 
they will be again made ^e objects of universal interest and popular 
research. All tends to that, in Gei'many from the philosophical, in 
England from the practical, point of view; and, in both, from a 
feeling of great inward and outward necessity. Then it will be 
seen whether or not the way that I have indicated is the right one. 
Personally, it is perfectly indifferent to ’me whether I lire to see this 
or not. 1 have neither written for my own personal grutiiicatSoD, nor 
for any pa^, either here or in Germany, nor for any fashion of the 
day.* I hare meditated and inquired from an earnest desire tq dis¬ 
cover truth, and to meet the wants of a contused and eventful age, 
which yeqrns after Hght and .information.; and I have said nothing 
which I hare not thoroughly examined and tested for at least twenty- 
fire ThnSi while 1 shall not be scared by any dictatorial 

asfjsrtions, neither will any correction come unwelcome to me. Of 
tjbe .t^th of the fundamental views which 1 have expressed, both 
here throughout the work, and of the soundness of their philoso¬ 
phical pnd historical groundwork, 1 have as little doubt as I have,of 
my owh existeqde.’ (V<d. iii. introd. p. xxv.) 
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Aet. II.—1. History of the Island of Corfu, and of the Republic 
of the Ionian Islands, By IIeney Jeevis Wiii:^jE Jervis, 
Esq., Roy.'il Artillery. London : 1852. 

2. nie Ionian Islands under British Protection. London: 1851. 

^T^he sources of information relative to the Ionian IsMlnds are 
so redundant that they perplex a writer seeking to convey 
an accurate notion of the affairs of that small but iiitercstins: 
State. Within the last three years, various political essays on 
this subject have appeared, adding to the knowledge wc might 
have previously derived from Theotoky, VaudoncourtjMustoxidi, 
Goodisson, Davy, and a host of English and'French travellers 
and yacht voyageurs. 

Few of these writers, we think, have treated their argument 
more successfully than the author of the succinct and connected 
narrative -now before us. Mr. Jervis, free from any political 
or party bias, although sometimes misled by the authorities he 
quotes, appears to have availed •'himself of every opportunity 
for collecting the best materials for his history that a residence 
on duty in the Ionian Islands could afford him. He has evi¬ 
dently consulted all requisite and authentic documents within 
his reach, and studied the characters, habits, and institutions of 
the Ionian population; and seems to have particularly directed 
his attention to the Constitution launched under our auspices 
in 1817. . ‘ ‘ 

This anomalous provisional Constitution, or the character of 
its administration by the Lord High Commissioner of the day, 
has been frequently under discussion in Parliament, and some¬ 
times roughly and incautiously dealt with, and exposed to the 
unwaiTantable attacks of debaters, who probably had never taken 
the trouble of tracing it back to the extraordinary times and 
circumstances which gave it birth. We hope to be able, on 
this occasion, to assist our readers in forming a correct opimon, 
not merely on the progress of improvement in the United Ionian 
States, after their having been partially connected with Gteat' 
Britain for a period of forty-three years, tmd under our absolute 
control for thirty-four, but also on the furthcu: point, whetiwr 
the period had not arrived for loosening the tightbearing rdn 
first applied in 1817, as the least of the e^ls between whi^ the 
Government had then to choose under the plausible but incon- 
eij|tent clauses of the Treaty of Paris, and in the actual condition 
of the Seven Islimds. . . • 

But this is a more arduous undertaking than it •would at first 
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seem; mystified as the question has been by the advocates of 
political parties, averse to any modification of the constitutional 
charter to which we rqf(Mr, or by those who, ignorant of the 
true state of the case, are persu^ed that neither the lonians 
nor their *neighbours, the Greeks, are fit to be trusted with a 
representative Gk>vernment. 

To disentangle the character of a State or of an individual 
from tfee hands of calumniators and injudicious admirers, is a 
task of great difficulty. While we desire to give a fair sum¬ 
mary of the proceedings, complaints, intrigues, and factions of 
our quasi-colonial subjects, we must not forget to do them the 
justice of remembering how much they have suffered from a 
quick succession of temporary masters, and. from the effects of 
misfortunes by which they were overwhelmed in 1797, and which 
they continued to feel intensely till 1809. 

The partition of the Venetian territories, and the union of 
the Seven Islands with the French Republic, threw them into 
utter confusion. The innovations of French printing presses, 
public libraries, and {^imary schools, disturbed nobles, priests, 
and peasantry. The combined hostilities of the Turks and 
Russians led to the expulsion of the French, and to the re¬ 
establishment of the former councils of the Signori. A few 
months later, in the year 1800, the Islands were constituted a 
Federal Repulffic, vassal and tributary to the Porte, under the 
immediate sway of the notables of the country. These were 
selected through the powerful influence of the Albanian chief, 
AH Pacha, who, having jiis own schemes in view, favoured the 
ancient famifies. ‘The NotabiH having been re-established in 
ancient despotism, with no other security for its exercise than 
the nominal Suzerainty of the Porte, the bloodshed and disorder 
which followed could scarcely have been prevented. 

To this tempestuous season we have been constantly referred 
whenever a debate on the af&irs of the Ionian Isles has taken 
^ce in the House of Commons, to prove, we suppose, the un- 
intermitted vileness of the United Ionian States since 1809, 
and their unfitness for a representative government half a cen- 
’ tuiy later. ’ Su^ unwarrantable inferences are calculated to 
irritate and dubearten a generation educated under British 
superintend^ce. They might be supposed to have been framed 
for the use of the popukr parties, drawn up in opposition to the 
Government. It is Ixae that the Uii^ar^, Domenichinis, and 
Zervos*, impraoticalde^ weak, and viz^otive, may have found 

m m, ■. ■ . .■ ■——- - 

^ the head of the annexiooist party of Zante; Dome- 

a lahded proprietor ; Zervo, residing at Argostoli, 

in t^huonia. 
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access to municipal ofHces, and to the Parliament of 1850; but 
it is absurd and mischievous on this account to encourage in 
England the belief that Zante or any of the other islands re¬ 
semble in character or conduct the lawless people of 1801, who 
occasioned the diplomatic mission of Neranzi to St. Petersburgh 
on the part of the terrified Senate. The anarchy described by 
Neranzi was the result of the sudden transfer of the Ionian 
Isles from the government Jmd crafty policy of the Venetians 
to the management of three different powers in the course of 
three successive years. The senate, unable to govern, and pro¬ 
tected only by the Ottoman Porte, despatched thek envoy to the 
Emperor of Kussia, to implore his interference. On this. Count 
Mocenigo, a native of Zante, in the Kussian service, imme¬ 
diately appeared as High Commissioner and Plenipoteutiaiy: 
his mission being, to organise a new Government, to extinguish 
the old institutions, and extricate the Islands from the frightful 
confusion into which they had been plunged by the treaties of 
the Allied Sovereigns. 

The addresses and proclamations ef Count Mocenigo and 
the report of Neranzi are still pres^ved in the archives of 
Corfu. These are the documents which have been used un¬ 
sparingly by political writers, who have thought to find there 
evidence that the race described in them must be incapable of 
constitutional institutions. Nerauzi’s description of Zante in 
1801 having again lately been cited in the debates of the 
House of Commons, wc may appositely refer to the following 
extract of a letter written by a Greek gentleman, P. Soutyo, a 
subject of King Otho, inserted in IVlr. Jervis’s history, and 
copied from the Ekwiv, an Athenian gazette, to show the con¬ 
dition of Zante in 1850. This forms a striking and remarkable 
contrast to the report of Neranzi, and the assassinations of 
1801 in that island: — ‘ I write to you from Zante, which I 
‘ reached a week ago: my object is to give you an account of 

* an election to the Municipal Council of Zante, which, as you 
^ are aware, administrates the local affairs of this island con- 
‘ jointly with the B^ent.’ 

He then notices the feelings of the citizens as regards aiinion 
with Greece, and tbe views of the extreme party; — 

* Three citaoens forming part of this latter class, T. Lisgar4, * 
‘ George Crenderopulos, and Demetrius Maori, latdy presented 
^ themselves as candidates at the municipal election, and obtained 
^'the majority of Totea The British Government violated the 
‘ law neither directly nor indirectly; it had recourse to no kind 

* of compulsion whatsoever. If in the independent kingdom of 

* Greece, a candidate for the House of Assembly bad declared 
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‘ himself opposed not only to the House of Bavaria, but simply 

* against the meanest of the ministry, what effusion of blood 

* would have ensued t — what' fabrications of bulletins! — what 

* frauds! — and yet it is said we have' a constitutional govern- 
< ment; anQ we are proclaimed as unworthy of a representative 

* government. Yesterday I made a long excursion into the 
‘country. What a delightful sightT Every where vineyards, 

‘ orchard, golden harvest, cattle grazing, magnificent roads, 

‘ villages full of prosperity; w'hat security! what inviolable re- 

* sp ect to property, both from those governing and those governed. 

‘ Here you can proceed loaded with gold from one end of the 

* island to the other, without the least fear; at home we 

* cannot without the greatest danger go even from Athens to 
‘ Kiphissie.’ * 

T^is favourable description of Zante may be considered as 
applicable, in most respects, to the other islands also; but be¬ 
fore adverting more particularly to the five or six tranquil years 
immediately preceding the revision of their constitutional char¬ 
ter, we must explain the*circiimstances which led to the peculiar 
and complicated form of government introduced here by Sir 
Thomas Maitland. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to dwell on the 
disastrous scenes which occurred after the treaty of Campo- 
formio. The intrusion of the French Bepublicans, and the 
reaction caused by the opposition between the popular party 
and the old aristocratic classes — the formation of the Ionian 
Islands into three departments — the expulsion of the French 
by the combined Russian and Turkish forces, and the return of 
the lonians to a Republic — the Ottoman Emperor being de¬ 
clared Suzerain, assisted by the protection of Russia — unsettled 
everything and settled nothii^. So that the year 1798 found 
the lonians a Federal Republic tributary to the Turks, with a 
government, in fact, selected by their powerful Albanian neigh¬ 
bour, Ali Pacha. 

It was impossible such a Government could long exist; the 
disorders and sanguinary scenes described by Neranzi ensued; 
and the inhabitants naturally looked for assistance to Russia, 
whither many lonians had fled. Count Mocenigo, on his arrival 
at Corfu, set to work so vigorously that by 1803 he had com*^ 
pleted a new constitution; but it proved so defective that it 
suspended in 1806, and just as another had been prepared, 
assfjAi^c^ the Government in perpetui^ to a fixed number of 
fanw^^, the Treaty of Tilsit abandoned the Islands to their 
ol^^^ters, the French. Napoleon immediately assembled, in 
a^^ecy, 4000 soldiers on the opposite coast, at Otranto: whence. 
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embarked on board felluccaa, they passed within a short dis¬ 
tance of our unsuspecting cruisers, and arrived safely at Corfu. 
By the decree of Fontainebleau the Islands were placed under 
the charge of a Governor-General and an Imperial Commis> 
sioncr, who carried on the government with the, assistance 
of a nominal Senate chosen at their recommendation. Three 
years from this time, in 1^09, most of the Southern Islands 
were liberated from French tuIq by a British fleet and army. 
Lord Colling wood having, at Ihe earnest request of .influential 
lonians, sent ships from Malta. A British officer then took 
charge of the local government of each island; and with this 
military authority, the people appeared to have been satisfied, 
after all tliey had previously suffered; the commander-in-chief 
of tlic Southern Islands assuring them ‘that he was charged 
‘ to offer them the means to recover that political existence 
* which had been snatched from them by the French, under 
‘ the sceptre of .N^apoleon.’ It was not, however, until February, 
1814, that British troops took possession of Paxo, nor until the 
May of the same year that Corfu (whiqh had been garrisoned 
by 14,000 men) was surrendered by the*order of Louis XVIII. 

At the Congress of Vienna, ll?14, it was in contemplation 
to nominate Austria Protector of the Seven Islands; but 
whatever may have been the instructions of the Austrian 
Minister in respect to the disposal of them, no definite arrange¬ 
ment was proposed till the Treaty of Paris the succeeding year. 
An opportunity might now be supposed to have offered itself 
to the Emperor of Russia to compensate the lonians for his 
abandonment of them at the Peace of Tilsit: Capodistria, a 
native of Corfu, the Russian Representative at Vienna, and a 
personal favourite with Alexander, laboured- zealously in the 
cause of his compatriots. But, on its being found equally im¬ 
possible to secure their national independence, or obtain the con¬ 
sent of Austria, France, or England to placing them in the hands 
of Russia, — no expedient was considered less embarrassing to 
the high contracting Powerfe, or more likely to promote the wel¬ 
fare and interests of the lonians, than to declare them under the 
sole protection of England, whose assistance they had urgently 
solicited during the war. We believe, however, that at that time 
the British Government would rather have declined the offer, 
could Russia have been prevented, by any other arrangement, 
from bringing forward her claims. Capodistria had the merit, 
if it be one, m giving his support and approbation to the sey 9 ml 
clauses of the .treaty, in which the terms,/ree and independent 
republic, appear to have been brought conspicuously on the. fore¬ 
ground to attract the attention of,the* Ionian States. Shr 
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Thomas Maitland, appointed to cany this treaty into efrect, soon 
became aware of the difficulties witb which he would have to 
contend. He 'saw that it could not, with advantage to the 
parties most concerned, be executed according to its express and 
formal terras. 

As the trust, howefver, had been accepted, he had only to 
‘ consider the best way of extricating the protecting Government 
from the position in which it bad been placed by Austria and 
Bussia. The Seven Islands were declared a Bepubbc — a single, 
free, and independent State: — and yet they were to be placed 
under the complete control of the Sovereign of Great Britain. 
The' Ionian people, suffering from a long war, bowed down by 
internal commotions, and a series of complicated misfortunes 
affecting every department of their Government, were incapable 
at that time either of framing or accepting a free constitutional 
charter, in compliance with the treaty. No one acquainted 
thoroughly with their affairs could doubt this, or that the pro¬ 
tecting Sovereign would find it necessary to assume the duties 
of an absolute Governor, in order to secure to the protected 
the due administration df justice; for unless the administrative 
and executive pOAvers could be lodged with the representative 
of the protecting Sovereign, no other form of government ap- 
pewed to be practicable. 

"We have ijpderslood that Sir Thomas Maitland was at first of 
opinion that a government might be constructed placing the Kx> 
ccutive power directly in the hands of the protecting Sovereign, 
with the responsibilities usually attached to the governor of a 
colony. This, however, he found, on reflection, could not be ac¬ 
complished ; if; would not have been in conformity to the Treaty 
of Paris; while the Senate acting by virtue of the Constitution of 
1803, and necessarily consulted by him, would have protested 
against such a departure from the agreement; since under the 
drcumstances they went the length of maintaining that it con¬ 
templated the reinstatement of that Constitution, and that the 
protecting Government had no right to interfere in executive 
measures. These considemtions left no doubt on his mind that 
a direct influence could not be established, but that the tran¬ 
quillity and order which he was desirous of upholding, and the 
influence which he was bent on obtaining and preserving, niust 
be indirectly sustained by the hand of the Iiord High Com-* 
mifflionefr. If he had not acted on this o^nion, Bussia and the 
other Courts might have constant^ required explanations, and 
chffiailtassed and obstructed his proceedings. When we look 
back crisis, and become acquainted with the car^^ess. ad- 

nabiistralihh of,the finhnees which had prevailed in the Islands^ 
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and leprn their local intrigues, we cannot be surprised that the 
people at large submitted quietly to the new form of Govern¬ 
ment. But ^ere were many inhabitants of weight who spoke 
openly against it. In framing the Constitution of 1803, the 
employment of a large number of the influential Yen^tian fami¬ 
lies, and. their connexions, in public situations, was considered 
expedient. A similar policy appears to have been followed by 
the framers of the new Constitution. The number of ofliices 
created, was excessive, and in oHer to provide for as many per¬ 
sons as possible, in their turn, the term of holding office was 
limited to five years. 

The Lord High Commissioner was probably by no means 
averse to this policy, for it promised the power and influence 
required to work the Constitution he was contemplating. The 
system, however, had its inconvenience; for many persons who 
had held.office, and who were not included in the list for 
the ensuing period, considered themselves aggrieved, and as 
might have been expected, could not be convinced that their 
former patrons had sufficiently rewarded them for past services. 
This happened constantly. But the direct connexion of the 
Islands with a vigilant Gov.ernmint, working with regularity, 
and in strong contrast with the mismanagement of former times, 
conduced to the satisfaction which now prevailed, and gave it 
the appearance of continuance. Commerce was active, and al¬ 
most, it might be said, concentrated within the Islands, owing 
partly to the revolutionary struggle in which the Greeks were 
.then engaged; favourable seasons, abundant crops of the staple 
products, oil and currants, and also high prices; a numerous 
garrison, and more than 20,000 refugees, consuming the produce 
of each isle, introduced a large capital, causing a temporary 
prosperity, and setting at rest all political questions. 

The basis of ,the new Constitution, which had been de¬ 
clared to be only generally laid down in the Constitutional 
Charter, was signed on the 1st of May, 1817, and announced as 
the law of the Und from thSit day. Judicious people will under¬ 
stand that this provisional agreement might be well suited to the 
actual wants of a disorganised population; and yet how very 
objecldonable the proposed system might become at a future 
stage as society advanced, and as the Islands, from their expe¬ 
rience and instruction, might be qualified to exercise a greater 
influence over their own affairs. This, we think, will distinctly 
appear by an examination of the following summary of the 
Constitution. Sir Thomas Maitland, it is supposed, in assem¬ 
bling a Primary L^slative Council to assist in constructing and 
arranging the clauses of the Constitutional Charter, adopted in 
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his first steps the course pursued by Count Mocenigo,' when he 
superintended the formation of .the Constitution in 1803. 

The essential provisions of the Charter are — That the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly* shall consist of forty members, eleven to be 
integral, and the other twcnty-nifie to be elected by the electors 
legally allowed by* the Constitution of 1803, termed the Syii- 
olitas. • 

These integral members are to be called the Primary Council, 
and to be eomposed, at the dissolution of the first Parliament, of 
the president and member^ of the Old Senate and five of the 
late Legislative Assembly to be selected by the Lord High Coin- 
Tmsraoner. But in usui^l cases, where the P^liament runs its 
fidl term of five years, five Regents instead of the five Legis¬ 
lator are to be scjected from the Primary Council. 

The Legislative Assembly elect from their body their own 
president, and the fiVc Senators, the Lord High Commissioner 
having a veto, wliich he can exercise twice, and then, in case of 
nonagreement, he can appoint. 

The Sessions of Parliament arc biennial, and continue for 
three months. • 

The Lord High Commissioner cqnvokes, adjourns, prorogues 
the Assembly, and dissolves it, with the consent of tlie Pro¬ 
tecting Sovereign and Privy Council, regulates the internal 
laws of the Assembly, and approves or disapproves of new laws, 
and nmst be specially informed of any^ measure to be intro¬ 
duced ; and all proceedings must daily be laid before him. If 
he refuses his sanction to a Bill, it cannot be brought forward 
again during the session. 

The President of the Senate is appointed by the Protecting 
Sovereign for* the first half of the quinquennium, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Lord High Commissioner, who confirms him 
for the remainder of it or appoints a new one. , All proceedings 
and acts of the Senate are laid before him. He appoints a resi¬ 
dent to each island to represent him and control the proceed¬ 
ings of the Regents and the Municipalities. Neither Regents 
nor Municipalities can be appointed without his sanction. ' N.o’ 
Ji^gc can be appointed or dismissed without his aj)probation. 
He 18 a member extraordinary of the Supreme Council of 
Justice, and has the casting vote in case of a parity of votes. ^ , 

He appoints the Treasurer Ceneral, and approves of ievery 
new ofiScer of that de^rtment, and determines the expenditure*' 
classed under the head of Extraordinaries. The Governnjent 
‘General Printing OfiSce is to be placed at the seat of Gowrh- 
.ment, and no other is to be allowed. The'powcr of High Police 
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is lodged with him; no vessel pan.depart from any port without 
his authority. 

The election of members of the Legislative Assembly is made 
by the Synclitas*, from a double list transmitted by the Primaiy 
CounciL The vacancies in the Assembly, caused l>y the com* 
pletion of the Senate, are filled up by the process of the double 
list, as before mentioned. The Begent of ^ch island, or Head 
of the Municipality, is appointed by the Senate; and the five 
municipal officers are elected by the Synclitae, subject in both 
cases to the veto of the Lord High Commissioner. 

These provisions show that every Member of the Legislative 
Assembly is intended to be elected indirectly by .the Lord High 
Commissioner. They also explain the extent of power lodged 
with him by means of his veto; yet this vcio, which modifies 
the democratic and republican forms of the Constitution, is re¬ 
quired to be exercised with caution, in order that no risk might 
be incurred of bringing the Lord High Commissioner into col¬ 
lision with his Senate or Primary Council. 

The principles Sir Thomas Maitland had established were 
adhered to closely from 1817 t» 1824, and with very little 
variation till the year 1832. The Senate and Legislative 
Assembly .were compliant, and the Kegents of the several 
Islands and their municipal officers were efficiently directed by 
the British residents. In Cephalonia, the .Besident, Colonel 
Charles Napier, whose name is still remembered with gratitude, 
early effected many improvements, by his energy, skill, and 
perseverance. 

Sir Thomas Maitland having throughout his administration 
of the Government acted with great energy, and the people, 
feeling advantages from hil fiscal regulations and other impor- 
temt changes introduced by his judgment and decision, no 
opposition to his wishes, or none which impeded the working of 
ihe Constitution, was encountered. ‘ 

Bequisitions for military, purposes were authorised by the 
^ Convention of 1817: these Sir. Thomas Maitland did not en- 
■ force, but he informed the Legislature, in an early address, that 
the surplus revenue should be lodged in the Treasury and ap¬ 
plied to useful works, and including the repair and maintenance 
.of the fortresses. No military contribution, however, was pmd 
under his administration; for he knew .that it would be difficult 


. 

* The Synclitas are the constituency of the Islands authorised by 
law to vote rither in virtue of certain privileges, or a fixed amount 
of income, lately reduced to 18/. per annum in the larger islands, and* 
a proportionable sum in the smaller. 
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:^ jexpialn to tko publie^^^ neoossity of siich igrantd, aad iW 
|>pob^Iy tb'ey-wciuld afforii a pretext to . foreigners for.sproadiBg 
k^i^scontent*. It jm^oulii have, perhaps, been more atlvantageoos .to 
'^e general «ttte»^t$ and the dependeoey, had the 

^ .military a^' or granta»beea atiid loimer delayed, considering the 
state of the ppftolatioii, untibthe iSiands ,bad A>een tbreedlor- 
Wa^ In impfeveftient, and until they had been supplied with 
those institutions which every civilised country requires. - 
. After the decease of Sir Thomas Maitland, the payments of 
the military contribution were made by instalments, at intervals, 
and always on the supposiidon tlmt,the demands wotild be reduced 
' when the fortiiicadons should be completed.^ These separate 
grants were voted by the Legislative Assembly, and confirmed 
by the Senate; 'with tbe latter, however, the power of sus¬ 
pending them remained in case of unproductive seasons. The 
military contributions, fifteen years afterwards, became an an¬ 
nual chaige; and, a'hen added to the amount voted for the 
salaries of the British functionaries, frequently absorbed one- 
third of the revenue. J For many years a large British force 
.occupied the fortresses, though, by the treaty, it was only ne¬ 
cessary to have had ^000 men. The cost to the Imperial 
Treasury of keeping this number of troops on the military esta- 
bUshraent may be estimated at 120,000/. per annum. 

The ordinary expenses of the inhabitants in the Islands 
were much- increased by their connexion Vith a nation whose 
forms of society^ and customs, were so different from their own; 
and this inconvenience w'lis more particularly felt by the ap¬ 
pointment of British functionaries to the most lucrative situ¬ 
ations, and the occupation of the fortresses by a British garrison. 
At the same time, their sources of industry, from the sale of 
their staple products —oil and currants, were yearly diminish¬ 
ing, through the competition of Apulia on one side, and the 
Morea on the other. In th| early days of tlie Constitution 
it w’as found an easy process to fprm a Parliament; for then 
in each island, there ..existed certain influential fiunilies, whose 
advice could be depended, upon, and who were frequently con- 
sUHed and held resjjonsible for their,.recommendations ; but this 
advantage was onjy temporary ; for several causes had tended to 
decrease tbe influence of the large proprietois, and the Lord 
High Commissiemers subsequently were deprived of such assist¬ 
ance. The Constitution having been triimed to meet the actual 
(^^d^mstanoes of Uie times, would not bear strict exaiiiination 
exeept with ’ reference' to those circumstances. The concen- 
t tinted power whic^ it gave to the first Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner, supported by provisional arrangements at variance with 
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the literal eonstruction of the clauses -of the Obai’t^».. ec>^- 
tinued to be efficiently arid ]^ne6ciully exercised “by his ««©- 
cessor, Frederic Adam. After the terjiniaation * of. ids, 
government in 1832, some innovations in the dbctor^ ^stem 
unauthorised by the Charter were sanctioned. Thfs led to the 
abrupt dissolution of-the fourth Ionian Parliament formed under ' 
the Lord High Commissioner’s own Immediate* direction, and to 
the immediate election of the fifth. Lord Nugent soon afterwards 
resigned his appointment; and his successor, after he had been 
some time in office, considered it- necessary to obtain authority 
to dissolve this Parliament also, before its second session. A 
sixth was then, elected and convened; but either, from the in¬ 
trigues of disappointed ex-senators, or from opposition of some 
other kind, it did not work satisfactorily, and‘was also dissolved. 
The seventh having been more carefully selected, the business 
of the island^ was at last carried on with benefit to tiie country. 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, who assumed the administration of the 
Government as Lord High Commissioner in 1842, was, how¬ 
ever, opposed by his Senate, and the Pjflesidcnt was discontinued 
at the close of the half period of tlie quinquennium, and another 
appointed by him ; an unusual proceeding, which having been 
disapproved of at home, the former President was reinstated. 

We have now traced the Constitution from its novitiate, 
through five different proconsulships, and noticed the abrupt dis¬ 
solutions of the fourth, fifth, and sixth parliaments, before the 
expiration of their legal terms; and the discontinuance of the 
President of the Senate by the Lord High Commissioner, and 
his reinstatement by the order of the Colonial Minister during 
the seventh, in consequence of collisions, either between the 
Legislative Assembly and Senate, or with the latter and the 
Lord High Commissioner. W^e may be permitted, therefore, 
to assume that the constitutional provisions which were con¬ 
sidered as excellent in early cla^^s of British protection, and skil¬ 
fully adapted to meet the circumstances of the j^Scptinsular 
Kepublic and the articles of the Treaty of Paris, had become 
obstructive and embarrassing at a later {^leriod — in fact, that 
the Constitution had the great merit of having rendered tiie 
United Ionian States totally unfit to continue under a mode of 
government declared to be only provisionsd when it was first 
proposed and sanctioned. For we see that the services and 
duties it had performed brought on its own inaptitude ibr 
further progressive. work, and demonstrated that the system 
raquired to be carefully modified' and revised; meantime it had 
certainly redressed grievances, repealed laws of pernicious te«- 
dency, introduced an improved code,* forced into'ordcr financial 
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departments, arranged fiscal and munimpal difiiculties, and pro¬ 
moted the welfare of the countiy. That the course which had 
been hitherto followed, in the distribution of patronage, and in 
selecting iqembers for the Legislative Assembly, Could not long 
be continued with any prospect of the results of former times, 
was the opinion held by persons whfo had invariably given their 
support in aid of the Constitution; and it was in some degree 
confirmed by the collisions to which we have alluded; but they 
were fully aware that the control which had always been exer¬ 
cised by the Lord High Commissioner could not be fairly 
opposed 08 unconstitutional under existing profusions; nor the 
Legislative Assembly opened to the numerous claimants quali¬ 
fied to be admitted by their intelligence and property; nor the 
Primary Council allowed to act independently, and cease to be 
the channel of conveyance of the wishes of the Lord Hi^ Com¬ 
missioner and his double lists to the Synclitm, withdht deranging 
the .^whole system, until the' constitutional charter should be 
competently modified. 

The constant neces^rily indirect interference of the Lord 
High Commissioner in the 'management of senate, primary 
council, legislative assembly, and parliamentary elections, as well 
as municipal, gave to many of the provisions of the Constitution, 
if not to the.whole system, that deceptive character which has 
been considered so objectionable and inconvenient, originally in¬ 
tended, apparently, to exempt the Lord High Commissioner from 
the highest responsibility, while really the whole of it rested with 
him. This scheme of government had seldom, we understand, 
been openly approved of in the Le^slativc Assembly, or alto¬ 
gether vindicated even by the party most in favour of the British 
connexion; but when the instances of opposition to the will of 
the Lord High Comm^srioner became more common, the ten¬ 
dencies of the system were censured with more method, both in 
the Ionian Isles and in Greece, and every opportunity of ex¬ 
posing them was seized by the annexionists. 

We imagine that, in 1843, at the time the Lord High Com- 
missi^er, Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, was about to resign his 
appointment, the feeling in regard to the Ionian Constitution, 
which we have epdeavoured generally to describe, prevailed 
among the intelligent and infiuential inhabitants. Indeed they 
had been nliUost invited to express unreservedly their political 
opinions and wishes for the enlargement of their electoral system 
by fhe publication of Lord John Bussell^s despatch of June 
^40, in which the views and intentions Cf the Britirii Ministry 
M&en plmnly declared. The following is an extract of that 
‘ ^cument: —>* 
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* I shall uot attempt to anticipate your conclusions, or to pre- 

* juilge the questions on which 1 thus solicit your fiee opinion 

* and your aid. Yet I cannot omit to observe, that 1 should 
< yield with much regret to the conviction, that the time is still 
‘ unripe for conceding to the Ionian people, to at least some ex- 
‘ tent, the advantages of greater freedom of the press, and a 

* more complete system of representation. It would not be to 
‘ the honour of this country to have occupied the Ionian States 
‘ for so many years, without having advanced the inhabitants 
' towards some qualification for institutions more libeml thab 
‘ those w'hicli were granted to them, avowedly as a mere pro- 
' paration for such a change. It would be painful to acquiesce 

* in the belief, that in a country placed under the immediate pro- 
‘ tcction of Her Majesty the Queen, the Govennment are unable 

* to confide with safety to the people at large, the privilege of 

* more freely, discussing their own social interests, than they are 
‘ at present enabled to do. Neither could it be otherwise than 

* painful to consider that Great Britain is compelled to withhold 
‘ a full participation of her own political freedom from a people 
‘ to whom she looks for a large pecuniaty contribution towards 

* the maintenance of one of the most important of her foreign 

* garrisons.’ {Downing Street, June, 1840.) 

The claims of the community to greater political freedom 
having thus been formally acknowledged and encouraged, the 
important question that remained for decision, and the only one, 
related to the additional process the Islands were to undergo, or 
what probation was required before the precise period could 
properly be determined on for the extension of the institutions 
they had been given to understand would be sanctioned, when 
perfectly qualified for the specified concessions. Lord John 
liussell, in his further correspondence, afterwards coincided with 
the Lord High Commissioner in thinking that the time for 
granting the privileges solicited had not arrived. But such 
recorded opinions of the Minister in 1839, 1840, when incul¬ 
cated, created great expectations, although they were not im¬ 
mediately to be realised. 

■Some years after their publication, ^e proceedings in Grpece 
excited an intense interest in the, loman Islands; and it w^as 
foreseen, eventually, must have an influence on the position, • 
policy, and prospects of the protecting power, as far as they 
could be affected by a successful effort, by the Greek nation, to 
lay the foundation of a representative government; a people of 
the same origin and language, and on whose territory the number 
of naturalised subjects from the Seven Islands had so much 
increased, that they preferred a clakn, on the opening of tfie 
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Greek Legislature, to send their own representatives to the 
Assembly as a separate electoral body. A new Constitution 
was granted in Greece without opposition, and apparently by 
the-unanimous voice of the nation, for not a life was lost or 
wound received in obtaining it. The King having ratified the 
change, the British Government promptly signified its approval 
of the introduction of the representative system; and most of 
the foreign nunisters, on the part of their respective sovereigns, 
with some hesitation, concurred in the expediency of the new 
organisation. 

We may here remark that the gazettes of Athens, and all 
foreign journals, had been freely admitted into the Ionian Is¬ 
lands, without examination, for several years before this altera¬ 
tion in the Greek*Constitution had token place, and that their 
periodical circulation had been greatly augmented in conse¬ 
quence of the additional opportunities afforded by tl;e establish¬ 
ment of lines of steam-packets between the Ionian Islands and 
the ports of Greece, the Adriatic, Malta, and Naples. The 
elaborate and able editorial articles promulgated at Athens, 
and exaggerated and sarhastio statements not very complimen¬ 
tary, w'e’believe, to British protection, were to be seen in 
the reading-room of every town in the island; therefore, to 
have persevered in disallowing private presses in the Ionian 
Islands, or to have continued the restrictions which had existed 
for thirty years under totally different circu in stances, would, w'C 
imagine, have been as useless and nugatoiy as to have pro¬ 
hibited ill England provincisd newspapers, while the metropolitan 
journals were permitted to circulate freely. We cannot exactly 
comprehend why rigid and impolitic restrictions such as those 
we have mentioned, especially considering that they were op¬ 
posed to the opinion of the loyal and well-educated, were not, 
sooner removed. 

There may have been reasons, at one period, connected with 
our foreign policy for the delay; but be this as it may, we find, 
on referring to public documents, that an act of the Ionian 
Government was passed in 1845, for authorising private presses, 
with .specific details of c^sorship; and that in 1847, or sooner, 
and also early in 1848, aiotal discontinuance of the press regu¬ 
lations then in force had been submitted for further considera¬ 
tion, with other modifications of the Constitution, which were 
subsequently authorised. These other modifications altogether 
referred, it appears, to the marked changes taking place in 
society; especially to the implicit reliance in the intentions'of 
Government, encouraged by persons worthy of confidence; and 
t(^£he satisfactory sessions of the Legislature that had imme- 
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diately preceded the proposals for altering the articles of the 
Constitution. The revision accepted by the Ionian Legislature 
in 1849 had been conditionally sanctioned by the Protecting 
Government, at the earnest recommendation of the Lord High 
Commissioner, who incurred, we see, the whole of, the great 
responsibility of having projected and brought forward the 
measure. 

As the alterations had been suggested and announced at a 
time when the Islands were free from any questions or legisla¬ 
tive discussion which could interrupt public business; and had 
reference entirely to Ionian claims and regulations, Greek pro¬ 
gress and interests; and had bceu sanctioned ns acts of justice, 
there could be no sufficient reason offered for postponing them 
on account of French, Italian, and German, disturbances in 
1848. I'lie unfitness of the Ionian United States to be en- 
Irtjsted with an extension of the electoral system and a free 
press, Avas the reason commonly assigned by the advocates of 
the actual state of things, for continuing a Constitution which 
it was 8.aid by them had conferred on the Islands mftiiy benefits; 
but this, Avo suppose, may have been icss the real ground of 
objection than the af)prchcnsion that nationality and patriotism 
Avould turn these privileges against the very Government that 
should confer them. We, however, look on the question from 
a Avider point of vieAA% and Avith greater confidence, being 
thoroughly convincod that the concessions had become by this 
time acts of justice; and that by aiiticii>atlng the wislies of a 
small community, protected by a powerful State, and altogether 
under our absolute control, Ave arc offering an indisputable ex¬ 
ample of the desire of the llritisli Government to establish its 
own free institutions in its dependencies as soou as it is satisfied 
that they can bo advantageously received. 

A Bill repealing the articles of the Constitution relative to 
the press 4iaving been passed and ratified, newspapers from 
private presses Avere first issued in Corfu, Ccphalonia, and 
Zante, in 1849. After thirf Act, the extension of the electoral 
system, and the conferring on the Legislature the right of .addi¬ 
tional control over the public expenditure, were measures which 
appeared indispensable. It was desirable too in this case'l.hat 
they should be adopted by the Ionian Legislature before tho 
termination of the last Session of the Parliament which had 
approved and commenced the change in the Charter. The 
destruction of unpopular abuses may bo reasonably expected to 
facilitate good government, especially by rcmoAing the most 
peominent grounds of discontent, ana uniting in the cause of 
order that influential portion of tlie iQuiaa States mo^t willing, 
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if treated with coDBideration« to give their open support to the 
Protecting Power, and most able to counteract or, check the in¬ 
trigues of the Annexionist party. 

Factions will always find their way into a Colonial Ptulia- 
ment, ands«also, into an Ionian Legislative Assembly, freely 
elected, and may occasionally be able to impede the legislative 
business. But, with a Constitution which will bear examina¬ 
tion, parties coming forward with inadmissible pretennoas and 
absurd proposals will be more easily managed and kept under,, 
as soon as file newly organised Legislative Assembly, in. addi¬ 
tion to the weight belonging to ,the principles upon which it is 
founded, has acquired the iniiuence which a little experience will 
confer. 

In dissectihg njinutely the constitutional charter completed 
under the superintendence of Sir Thomas Maitland, it will be 
perceived that it was no easy matter to revise a Constitution 
which had been necessarily reconstructed on the principles of 
that framed in 1803 by Count Mocenigo. As a consequence, 
it retained its democratic form and outline, while, at the 
same time, it had been «so moulded that the essential power of 
the Government was carefully and absolutely, however cir¬ 
cuitously, placed in the bands of the Lord High Commissioner. 
The whole administration has beeif decidedly in opposition to 
the Treaty of *Paris, but the affairs of the Ionian Islands in 
1817 could not otherwise have been prudently conducted. .The 
revisions proposed and sanctioned in 1849 were important and 
few, but in carrying thcin^into effect and dispensing with the 
complicated functions of the Priuiary Council, it will be obvious 
that clauses in almost every chapter of the Charter required to 
be cautiously inspected and repealed. 

Although the modifications of the Constitutional Charter 
w’ere introduced in 1849, they -ft'ere not ratified till 1850. 

The additional articles substituted, instead of the repealed 
clauses, were these: — 

L The extraordinary as well as the ordinaiy expenditure of. 
the Lhited States was placed under the control of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, conjointly with the other brandies of the 
Legislature. 

I 2. The members of the Legislative Assembly were to be 
Rifely elected by the Synclitse, hut tbe five senators, who bed 
been by tbe old Constitution nominated by the president and 
members of the Legislative Assembly, were to be chosen and 
appointed hj the Lord.High Commissioner directly. 

article, however, was subsequently modified, by con¬ 
ceding the L(nrd High Oppunissipner the power of nominating 
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and appointing three of the senators from the electoral bodj* 
^nrhether they were members of the Assembly or not. 

3. The five officers composing the Municipal Administrations, 
under the Kegents, were mso to be freely elected, without the 
interventbn of the Lord High Commissioner or his residents. 

We should have mention^, that by the Constitution of 1803 
and 1817, the qualifications required to entitle a person to be 
registered on the list of the Synclitse, or placed on the electoral 
roll, were as follows: — . ' 

1. To be bom a subject (originario) of the Seven Islands. 

2. To have a revenue from real property. In Corfu, of 450 
^dollars a year; in Cephalonia, 163; Zante, 337 ; Santa Maura, 
135 ; Cerigo, 56 ; Ithaca, 78 ; Paso, 135. 

These sums were lessened on the revision of the Constitutional 
Charter: viz. for an elector of Corfu, the electoral qualification 
was a property yielding 100 or 80 dollars per annum. This 
arrangement, it was supposed, would give the right of voting to 
1000 or 1200 proprietors in that island. The electoral qualifica¬ 
tions were fixed in the otlier islands in proportion tO the value of 
property. . * . 

We can discover no further extension of the electoral franchise 
with the exception of some professional rights; very far indeed, 
from universal suffrage, which it wa^ industriously reported had 
been conceded. 

These were the tvhole of the reforms proposed and sanc¬ 
tioned. They have been censured and commended as it has 
suited the purposes of partisans. The ballot at elections was re¬ 
quired in a small community, to protect its voters from the inter¬ 
ference of opulent proprietors, merchants, and contractorsj whose 
influence on their dependants could not otherwise be controlled 
or prevented. A Bill was therefore passed to introduce the 
ballot (voto segreto); a petition, unanimously voted on the part 
of the Legislative Assembly was forwarded to the protecting 
sovereign, praying that it mjght be confirmed ; but the measure 
was not to be included as an article of the revised Constitutional 
Charter. 

A ground of complaint of late years had been brought»for- 
ward; and it had been assigned as a cogent reason for the ex¬ 
tension of the electoral system, that it would be impracticable to 
dispense with thei high duties levied on the staple produce of the 
Islands, until the expensive system of Government, adopted in 
1817y could be readjusted; and that this could only be accom¬ 
plished by the Islands being effectually represented in their 
Parliament. That the Unitra States required some relief in. 
respect to their finances and an equifdimtion of offieial salaries, is 
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fully borne out by the desjiatdi of the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner} dated Corfu, June 20. 1838, published with the coloniai, 
pf^iers of that year. 

The following is an extract from it; — 

* But I do not confine this appeal to a contingent remission 
‘ or abatement of the contribution, 1 take the higher ground, at 
‘ once, of most ehrnestly representing the vast expediency, for 
' reasons above all pecuniary value, of declining to receive any- 
‘ thing like a tribute exacted out of a revenue so limited, and 
‘ raised chiefly by excessive duties on production and industry ; 

‘ which, on the contrary, should be r^uced first, and repealed 

‘ altogether so soon as the other sources of revenue may become, 

* available. In my despatch of the 2Dd March last, 1 repre- 

* sented that the 6nly way of enabling these States to continue 
‘ the payment of the contribution, and other charges on account 
' of military protection, and at the same time to have a dis- 
' posable revenue for internal improvement, would be to increase 
‘ taxation; but this, I am now advisably and fully convinced, is 

* impracticable, and, if attempted, would o<}casion serious dkor- 
‘ ders, aggravate, excite* and accelerate the -tendencies which I 
' have represented as the resultants of the present arrangements. 

‘ Either then the contribution must be remitted or diminished, 

‘ or this country must remain unimproved. The case in pecu- 

* niary terms is before every member of the House of Coinjoions, 

' by tlie contribution of 35,000/. (being d part of 766,423/, 

‘ credited in the army estimates 1838-9) paid out of a limited 
' and inadequate revenue as “ appropriation in aid ” of the Par- 
‘ liamentary estimate of 7,524,185/. for the military expenditure 

* of the British empire. The payment of a fixed tribute, ex- 
‘ acted for the ‘‘ military occupation ” of an independent State, 

‘ the people of which are admitted to no participation in the 

* honours or emoluments of the service to which they arc bound 

* to contribute, places that State in the condition of a conquered 
‘ and subjected country, not in the friendly relations of a pro- 
' tected people, taken under the generous, liberal, and paternll 
‘ kin^ of a great nation. 

* The average amount of duties levied on the exports of oil, 

‘ currants, and wine, during the last four years, are—Oil, 
‘31,900/.; currants, 45,800/.; wine, 3,291/.; amounting toge- 
‘ thcr to 79,991/., which is about forty-eight per cent., or about 
‘ half the revenue. No one who reads this statement but must 

* admit the uncommon liberality of the Ionian Government and 

* Parliament, in contributing so largely towards the militwy 
‘^expenditure and Bi^tish management of these States'; and it 
‘ cahnot but be admitted that taxation is pushed to an inmrdi- 
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* imte 6xten^ to enable them to do eo. These burthens are very 
' unequally distributed^ according to the existing finance system* 

* The islands of Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cerigo, and Paxo, so far 
‘ from contributing anything to the State, require to be assisted 
‘ by it for the payment of their establishment. First, Santa 
‘ Maura, to the average extent of 4462/. 9.?. lit/.; Ithaca, 
' 2671/. Os. lO^d.; Cerigo, 2966/. 10^. ll^^/*; Paxo, 2836/. 4s: 
‘ 7^d. a-year; so that the larger islands are taxed to an enor- 
‘ mous amount, not only for the expense of their own municipal 

* establishments and the general government, but for the civil 

* establishments of the minor islands, and the payment of the 
‘ contribution to the protecting State.’ 

The introduction of the articles of the Constitution above 
described has now enabled the Islands to make their own finan* 
cial arrangements in respect to most of these establishments; 
and be it observed that the Lord High Commissioner retains 
the control, influence, and patronage necessary to enable him to 
support his own authority, and to act efficaciously with the 
Senate. Any Lord High Commissioner tippointcd to carry out 
these modified articles of the Constitution, which his immediate 
predecessor had proposed and introduced, would certainly have 
had to encounter the many difficulties that, at first, are always 
inseparable ’ in transitions from close and arbitrary electoral 
systems to free representative institutions. Every one who has 
observed the working of our Colonial Legislatures knows that 
opening a Parliament with a bond fide legislative assembly, 
having a control over the public purse, accounts, and expendi¬ 
ture, called on to watch the interests of the States, to decide on 
important measures, and destined to bear the comments of a 
press without a censorship, must indeed be a very different 
affair, when compared with the authority of the head of the 
Government sending forth his proposals and measures at his 
own convenience, or with the case of a president and legislative 
assembly, chosen under such circumspection and discretion as 
are calculated to ensure a smooth and quiet Quinquennium. 

There are assuredly many difficulties incident to the reforms 
we have described; but they arc not without their reward. 
The reforms will impose constant labour, we allow, on the Lord 
High Commissioner entrusted with the interesting duty of car¬ 
rying them out.' If the representatives are met. with tact and 
decision, the successful administration of government in future 
will be essentially promoted' by the discussions which have 
already taken place; the results of a change raising the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly into consideration and importance. We have, 
heard it argued, on 6ne side, that Greek excitability and vivacity 
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inherited bj the people of the Seven Ishinds disqualify them for 
the electoral system which has been granted^ or for the*jnani^e- 
ment of a free press;—heir-looms which, if acknowledged as 
impediments in the way of their enfranchisement and progress, 
would hate deferred indefinitely the admission of their claims. 
At another time it is asserted that their race is tainted with 
Italian cunning, vice, and ebrruption; and that their inexpe¬ 
rience and backward condition warrant a continuance of the 
control which had been exercised in the United Ionian States 
since 1817. ' Unfavourable impressions such as these may not 
have arisen without some foundation; but have not their follies, 
vices, and defects been grossly Exaggerated by that class of 
irinerant, contemptuous censors to be found sometimes abroad 
among our compatriots, who collect eagerly partial facts and 
local rumours, — are loud in reproof of bad habits, but slow to 
afford assistance in correcting them by their own example ; 
always ready to condemn the institutions of British depen¬ 
dencies, but unwilling to see them improved ? 

^ The cursory debatesdn the House of Commons, as well as the 
historical statements of Neranzi and Mocenigo, relating to a 
former generation, may have rather tended to perpetuate a false 
estimate of the character and qualities of the lonians. The 
comparative progress of the Islands, under British protection, 
during the last ten years, can only be thoroughly ascertained by 
consulting the unprejudiced testimony of British residents offi¬ 
cially employed, and merchants, who have been in the Islands 
since 1815, and whose integrity and social acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of all the Islands, lead ns to believe them im¬ 
partial and competent judges of their good qualities, and also 
their demerits. From these authorities we learn, that their cha¬ 
racter has been much underrated and misunderstood, that they 
are a must tractable, well-disposed people, and that if the advance 
of the rural population has not been proportionate to the im¬ 
proved and comfortable condition ,of society in the cities and 
towns, the faulty must be partly attributed to the revenue of 
the.,^slands having been almost entirely appropriated to the 
maintenance of a large civil establishment, and to the difficulty 
of reducing it. The tenures of land by which property is held 
in Corfu are vexatious anS perplexing to both proprietor and 
tenant. A landowner often possesses on estfrte, on which a 
fourth of the produce of the olive trees belongs to the tenant 
wKq, has acquired rights of perpetual occupation. The constant 
caused by the claims in sudi <»ses of both tlie parties 
p' the grievance of the Inland; but notwithstanding these 
tenures, — aa evil wniclf is increased in some districts by the 
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whole of the inhabltaxits depending on one kind of produce for 
their subsietenoe^^ the. population are remarkably qiuet and 
well*^iaposed. 

Many of the yming men residing in the cities and towns^ the 
advocates axtd medical practitioners, have been educated at 
Universities in France, Germany, and Itdy, and are as capablp 
of writing with force and energy on political subjects as any\>f 
our own accomplished and experienced editors. Among the 
ecclesiastics, some are persons of erudition, highly esteemed, and 
influential in their ministry, from their piety and learning, but 
the parochial clergy generally are illiterate. The ecclesiastics, 
however, sent out from the Greek Seminary at Corfu, since 
its renovation by Sir Howard Douglas, arc gradually replacing 
inefficient pastors. The large towns and villages are provided 
with primary and secondary schools, and tolerable masters; and 
the peasantry of the whole of the Islands arc a fine jrace. Mean¬ 
time the numerous vessels constructed at Ccphalonia and Ithaca 
are employed in carrying on a lucrative commerce with the 
ports of the Adriatic, the Archipelago, and the Black Sea. 

One instance only of disorder, we believe, has ever occurred 
in Corfu since the occupation of that island by the British. It 
was caused by an American missionary attempting to distri¬ 
bute religious tracts. Santa Maura, Ceplpilonia, and Zante 
have occasionally been disturbed, from an early period of our 
connexion with them, by the disorderly conduct of certain 
villages. This apparent disposition to turbulence could not, 
however, be imputed to disaffection or dislike to the protecting 
Government, but to occidental causes, such as the system of 
land tenure existing in these islands; to consequent alleged 
oppression, and disputed rights—a subject which we have 
already mentioned; to clanship jealousies, or the failure of crops, 
which, among districts depending for subsistence on one kind of 
cultivation, is so liable to produce sudden distress^ without any 
means of providing ffr the emergency. 

At the commencement of the Greek Bevolution, notwith¬ 
standing the laws were efficient and well executed, a riotous 
assembly of the peasants of Santa Maura occurred in May, 18^1, 
in oonsequenoe of the imposition of a tax for the improvement 
of the harbour and passage to the lake, the object and necessity 
of which had not been properly explained. The mob fired on 
tlm soMiers, and* burnt a house containing stores. They were 
soon dispersed, but not without measures of severity; the leader 
of the mob, a priest, was hanged. T^ same year in Zante, an 
inhabitant of that island, by the name of Martinengo, a man of 
influence, was tried and banished, having been found guilty of 
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exciting the people against the Grovemment during the year of 
the Greek Revomtimi. At this period combats frequently took 
place between Greek and Turkish vessels in Ionian waters: the 
enforcement of neutrality among kindred people having been a 
matter of difficulty, detachments from British garrisons were 
often employed to restore order. In Cepbalonia riotous assem- 
bfages of the peasantry have been more frequent than in any of 
the other islands: they occurred in the time of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, Lord Nugent, and of several other Lord High Com¬ 
missioners. It is remarkable that the same villages have b^en 
implicated in all the disturbances which have taken place. The 
peasantry engaged in the riots of 1848 and 1849 were induced 
to. assemble, it is said, and drawn together in arms with, the 
hope of plunder, and of having an opportunity of destroying 
books and accounts. The instigators of these disorders were 
persons of desperate character and ruined circumstances residing 
in Argostoli, and connected with Greek agents employed to get 
up or encourage in the island a demonstration of discontent. 

We have now referred to the serious cases of public disturb¬ 
ance on record since* 1817. Scarcely any of them could be 
called political; they were always confined to four or five 
villages, were generally produced by local disputes, and neither 
encouraged nor supported by a respectable inhabitant From 
iindoultted authority, we learn that the annexionists in Greece, 
and their patrons everywhere, expressed great regret at the 
prospect held out in 1847 and 1848 to the lonions, of their Con¬ 
stitution being revised, and at the official announcement of the 
alterations of 1819; and that their intriguing friends in the 
Islands were cquailiy disappointed that the protecting Govern- 
nient had consented to the modifications carried into effect in 
18 ^0. While those who had been dissatisfied with the former 
scheme of Government in the Islands, but not with the British 
connexion, became valuable allies in carrying out the change. 

The Islands having been gradually ini^ted in the mysteries 
of a partial electoral system, and in regulating the disbursements 
from the public purse by controlled legislators, W4t‘are of opinion 
thji.t no further trial was desirable in order to render them more 
fit to exercise the privileges which were not intended long to be 
withheld from them. By tlie revision of the Constitution, 
giving a free press, a moderate extension of the elective-franchise, 
and a control over their expenses, the deceptive character of the 
Government became at onee totally removed, and a great step 
4ba» been made by these concessions towards detaching the classes 
^ we have enumerated, from an agitating faction. A Governor 
and Executive Cuuiicii,*^ without a.Legislative Assembly, would 
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have been prdeired by many to a continoance of the old Conati- 
lotion \ but the <denuK^atio Constitution, originally granted to a 
republic styled single and inckpendent, would not have admitted 
of such an alteration, and a new Constitution could not have 
been pre{»red without endless embarrassment. T])e concessions 
appear to have been complete, and not to have left a pretext ifor 
further oomplaint. 

In regard to the wishes of a party avowedly desirous of a 
union with Gbreece, we see that they have been brought into 
notice speedily by the extension of political freedom, and have 
hitherto obtained some success at elections; but this faction is 
now encountered by a compact and influential body of converted 
political opponents, resolute in earnestly counteracting their 
designs, and resisting their pretensions. It was apprehended by 
many of our friends in the Islands, that the immediate effects of 
alterations introduced on the revision of the Constitution, 
would endanger the special interest of the protecting Power. 
On tlte contrary, however, they have served to range on the 
right side a most intelligent class of inhabitants, and have re¬ 
lieved the Government from the burdeu of growing discontent, 
open and concealed. We can imagine that any change would 
produce a phalanx of opposers doubtful of results, ^his, as 
in similar innovations, may have added to the perplexities to be 
expected from sanctioning by one act an electoral system 
entirely free from Government interference, and giving the con¬ 
trol of the expenditure and financial matters to the representa¬ 
tives themselves. The opinions or prejudices of old and faithful 
servants of the Government could not be disregarded; they 
must have had, and still have, an influence on the whole arrange¬ 
ment. Individuals, who had had for thirty years an almost 
hereditary claim to be selected as members for the Legislature, 
and those who from habit or principle approved of a form of 
government under which the Seven Islands had prospered; and 
others long officially employed, whose zeal and steady support 
in cariying on the public business had been accepted and acknow¬ 
ledged by Ae Ionian Government for a series of years,—all 
disliked the changes in t<^o, or would have wbhed them post¬ 
poned sine die, or, at any rate, to a more propitious period. ■ 

Beductiems of salaries, and a mone uncertain tenure of em- ' 
ployment, must be the consequences of the control over the 
public expenditure being transferred to a Legislative Assembly, 

’ or of concesatons approaching towards responsible government, 
rand a departiu'e from centiMtaed authority. In w^atching the 
•same process in our colmiies and dependences, it may have 
Jsemi observed, ^that instances have ^infdrtunateJy oocurred of 
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disregard to the interest of public servants, or of persons in 
high situations, which may be so far considered as harsh and 
even unjust, that colonists, who had devoted through life their 
energies and professional abilities to the service and cause of 
the imperial Grovemment, have been abruptly turned adrift 
and discarded, with ruin to their prospects, aften hping been 
encouraged and urged on by successive authorities to stand 
in the foremost ranks in maintaining a line of policy declared 
right and patriotic. Political sacrifices of this kind have pro¬ 
bably, m some degree, been found necessary, but in such cases 
the combatants who have been eulogised for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury as patterns of loyalty and usefulness, consulted and caressed, 
cannot be put in the wrong by the concessions of the parent 
State, or their claims be thrown overboard by any administration 
without disgrace .to the Government. 

In carrying into efiPect the revision of the Ionian Constitution 
we believe, that in this republic of very small dimensions, but 
encumbered with a very large civil establishment, no hard or 
cruel cases hove been the result of concession; salaries have been 
diminished, but no meritorious puUic ofiScer, with claims of the 
description to which we have alluded, has been unceremoniously 
diszmssed. Employh who preferred to relinquish their appoint¬ 
ments rather than accept a reduced ^ary, have be^ enabled to 
retire on liberal pensions. We must advert here to the letter of 
Count Salamos, transmitted home for the information of the 
public, and the comments on it, to elucidate ja part of this sub¬ 
ject The Count, an amiable .man we have understood, and 
thoroughly attached to the protecting Government, approved 
in particular, together with some of his friends, of the scheme of 
administration of 1817, so far as to continue of opinion that it 
would still perfectly answer. 

He discharged the duties of President of the Senate admirably 
for half the Quinquennium, relinquished his post suddenly, loving 
his own Zacynthus better than irritating work; and perplexed at 
the aspect of the future, sent in his* farewell address, which was 
forwarded to the Colonial Department and read inibhe House of 
Commons, as a proof that the vessel is unnmm^eable even by a 
skilful ^ilot: but listen-to thejdnale. This useral politician and 
opulent and industrious proprietor of vineyards, on his return to 
his irie, throws the whole weight of his infiuence into the scale 
agfiinst the Government to prevent Count Eoina, one ofaxival 
family* from succeeding to the honours,from which he himself had' 
voluntarily fledand actually causes, by his Own exertion^ the 
43f^oiiiidldate.for the l*egislative Assenlbly fromthe fae- 
tieus ranks; m aflair'of sosae importance at t^ particular criris. 
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Occurrences of the kind ai^ not unfrcqnent in sraall ttomrau- 
nitieSj-^the Guclphs "and Ghibellincs will create ernbanrassment 
and confusion in their rivalship; but fortunately, in, this case of 
jealousy and desertion of public interests, the effect knl'ifot bbCn 
ffisastrous.' A treil cofo^ioecd majbrity in- the Afe. 

sembly, and an induentini Senate chosen from tfiat'^body, i^ear 
to have'transacted the businesiPiff^tbe island 8atisfact(nily; 'Imd it 
is to be ^'esutned that the good sfsnse of the United Ionian States 
will support them, ahd not again perinit their owjjcohberns’to be 
neglected, and the nieasures of fhe Legisla^ve and Executii^ 
Government to be delayed, os they were in lr85(), by '^e absurd 
pertinacity and obstinacy of the t%tes cx&lties ’who dgUtcd in the 
session of that year. < 

The Act for resisting the Constitution wns Ratified in 18'50, 
after it had undei^nne some jiidicions amendments^; ^buf^ 
first experiment of elections to the Legislative Assembly was 
tried in that year under the unfavourable circumstances <^’the 
Greek blockade: the. entrance of Greek detained vessels info 
Ionian harbours, and other accidental occasions of es^temeiit,^ 
furnished means to the ^annexation party and others to. cirou-, 
late reports which might assist their candidates, and lead fo.tbe 
rejection of others better qualified for the Legislative Assembly. 
The consequence was, that although the elections were con¬ 
ducted with great regularity and Order, many members were 
returned whOse foctious proceedings put it out of the power of 
the Lord High Commissioner to act with them. A passage in 
Mr. .lervis’s history describes ifO tfuly this first election, that we 
shall insert it here:^— . * * 

‘ Owing to the tranquillity and the improved sense of justice which 
prevailed throughout tha Islands under the auspices of British pro¬ 
tection, the people so far improved in the social scale, that Lord 
Seaton, in the year 1849, thought he was justified in caiTyiug out 
Sir Thomas Maitland’s intsfenddn, b/ proposing certain changes irr the 
Constitution of 1817, by which % more popular form would be given 
to the Ionian XiegiHature, and which would vest the control over the 
ordinary and eictraardiiiary t^xpenses of the eountiy in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly., Alt^$U,gh the £r^ Pariiament which, assembled, 
niter these reforms,. ifi5Q)’.'made iti£^ ridiculous by the un¬ 
parliamentary language of - its member^ and notwithstanding that, 
entirely forgetting thetr position, as. mi^bers of a pro.tected State • 
assembled to ArreU^e mternal afimi’s, they, with an absurd arn^ahee,. 
deih’ai|cted ah Mcount df fheHhen existihjl negotiations between Cfreat 
Greece; yijtj^-^’^heSe itregbiaritlea at stalNifig there is 
not^UBlsiant ground ^ direouragemOp'fy'aSBtse it wu hot to M ex- 
peet^ thltt,^the reins^at gi^oi^bmest were 

people natinrally vain would, not go Curthotufoaifidiey^sh^ 

VOL. xcru. KO. CXOVII. 'v 
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Is ta ^ hoped ihatJn'tOt^rse of time, they’ will acquire the discretion 
fthd 8ense''of decorum doe to themselves as members of a deliberative 
aasemhlj*’ ■ ■ 


The provisitJOiS 6T Park enjrrafted im the pre- 

srioiis democxidib df th® '©of etnment of th^ Seven Ihlanda, 

did not adadfit ’“‘appointment of the five" wnMors being 

tran^erii^d to the id’tfftecting ‘Sovereign.' Such a departure froda 
the Cons^tttntibn'*OT 1803, deskablB ae it might have been, could 
not ^ve bfefen^pfoperly aanotloned; for we must bear in mind 
that the United Stalfces bad alwaya exercised the undoubted 
i^ht of electing legislators, and that these legislators acquired 
\sf their election the |>riVilege of appointing the senators autho¬ 
rised'to carry on tie Executive Government, This democratic 
influence was inlendfed to" be counteracted in some degree by a 
clduse in the revised Constitution, authorising the Lord High 
Commissioner to select atid appoint from the Legislative MH/i 
semifly directly the five senators,—a power which was enlarged',' 
as we have describwl, before giving effect to the modifications. 
Democratic however‘in reality, as the Constitution now 
we think it is less so than the instittttiqns of several uf 
oolopies which at' present are not within the control of thfijr 
Oovertiment of the parent State; the Houses of Assembly liat^’ 
ing in their" own hands virtually the appointment of Heads o? 
Departments, and in fact of a responsible Executive Government. 

Every man has his hcbby, and a dangerous one it is to mount 
when the manufacturing of Constitutions is the object. In this 
age of Constitufioif-making, difiScUlties in that craft are endless, 
when the object is to destroy an old charter and gi'^e a Consti- 
lution with new principles.. Short of this, the^feoncessions liave 
been so comprehensive as to be sufiScient for all parties; and the 
^circumstances under which the boon has Ibeen conferted ’,0n this 


occasidm, reflect the highest honour on the British 
Ibr it is almost the only instance of ample and Well dwld^ed 
^bqno^ons having been propose^ by the Gbvernirient spon- 
ji^Cbflsly, and at the proper time. ■ Objections in detail have 
flpn'jmaflie to the compass and long'^stride of'the''alterations ns 
as ^ minot points; but those who'have made them lose sight 
'of the principle on whidh the privileges Were conceded, criticis- 
ihg indlvidum management, and attribiiting motives tending only 
to continue party controversy. We infer from the statement of 
Count Sahtmos that a revision of the Oanstitutionitiia^ required, 
that in his judgment it should have been accompM^ed Step' 
iily* rtep; and tMt’the repairs, althougli begun before the hufri- 
^'^cane season in a diflhrent latitnde, should have been delayed by 
.^beached, gradual, prob&tlortafy conccssibi^. ■ Unfortunat'^, this 
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mode'of getting rid of positive defects is amove difficult process 
than the Count imagines. . . j ' : 

With respect to our policy and existing relations, and the 
elfect of the press we have let loose, every inretext for coix^aint 
of our political injustice has been removed but one; and that is, 
the questkm l^pw. far more strictly defined, constitutional police 
powers may be substituted for those actually retained by the 
Lord High Commissioner., IjFow,these cannot be withdrawn 
without great circumspection; — for this the proximity of tlie 
Greek and Albanian coasts, and the present condition of those 
countries, is sufficient reason. The distant prospect of an 
Hellenic league, as cherished in the Islands, it would be need¬ 
less to discourage: it cannot embarrass any of our measures. 
We are not without abundant proofs that v^hen colonial interests 
and prosperity draw strongly and steadily in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, their attractions will easily overcome nationality and attach¬ 
ment pf race. The lonians may be satisfied with our protection 
and government, apd yet discontented with their lot as Greeks. 
This is precisely the state of feeling in the* Seven Islands. They 
see distinctly the folly of the enthusiasts who wquld unite them 
to an insignificant kingdom, with slender resoiu’ces and noto¬ 
riously ill governed; and at the ssime time are well aware of 
the great advantages they enjoy in the protection of the British 
flag, and of the support afforded them by our ambassadors and 
consuls over the Levant,, and at the several eastern ports to 
which their commerce leads them, Avhere they give much trouble 
and full employment to our consulate cstalffisbments. 

We have heard it mentioned that, even a regent of one of the 
Islands, three or four years ago, when a Greek national .vessel 
of war entered an Ionian port of his municipal district, w'cnt 
on. hoard, and ostentatiously embraced and kissed the Greek 
national fiag, kneeling under it, and pouring forth , an entluisiastic 
invocation on the occasion; but these flashes of nationality^, 
whether on the part of Government officers or others, canned 
excite surprise among a peojfie having the language, manners, 
and customs of the modern Greek, occupying a portion of fhe 
soil of Helli^ and bearing the mark in every village of an 
liomogenepus race; nor could we reasonably desire to see ||t||L 
admiration of Greece and its new kingdom cheeky or sn^^' 
press^. , . ^ 

By applying, to.these isles of classic associations caref||||^nd 
methodical attention, based > on enlarged policy and viewiPhnd 
looking on them as a nucleus from which the welfare and pro¬ 
gress of the adjacent eastern peninsula might be gradually pro- , 
inotcda^ we may hope t^t it will have been for their good to havn 
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been tbrown under Britisli prol^^ion.. iBetftined witb such ob¬ 
jects) and in the oonjomt political interests of the parties to the 
lVe»ty of Paris, ai^ encouraged, by beneficent treatment, w‘c 
need not troab]le ours^es about >the qucsticui of race in dealing 
mth people, coinntltted to our ehaige, or how far the race may 
have deterioirated by barbaric hordes, ^ by the descendants of the 
Sclavioaiaft eoloniata of Acamiuiia and the Petoponessus,—by 
the Crusaders, or Yenetuin importations. If a prosperous Grebk 
kingdom should hu witnessed rapidly,growing to maturity, under 
S'.iisal constitutional policy, it would, we are sure, be a matter 
of^reat rejoicing; ardently os every Englishman may desire 
that British colonics should be planted in every part of the earth 
£b which' they can cariy the institutions and character of their 
native land, the 'prospect is scarcely more delightful than that 
the i^nds of the Ionian Seas should form a district of Greece 
as soon as ever a prosperous and powerful Gi'oek nation shall 
come intO' existence, fit and qualified to assist in maintaining the 
European balance of pqwer, and in diffusing the blessings of 
civilisation. * 

Statesmen and historians expressed their regret at the dismem¬ 
berment of the British Empire and at the loss of the fairest and 
most extensive possessions ever subjected to the rule of any 
nation, when its colonies, now forming the United States of 
America, achieved their independence; but although the dis- 
ruptami may have been accelerated by an evil policy, and by a 
serins of inexcusable blunders, civil and military, no party at 
the present moment cap have the least doubt that feelings of 
attachment to the mother country could not have withstood the 
attraction of important colonial interests drawing in an op¬ 
posite current; or that a separation wopld not inevitably have 
ensued, independently of the immediate causes by which it was 
provoked., The vast forests of North America haye given Way 
to the and are replaced by twenty-tliree millions of people; 
the events which have brought op these wonderful changes can 
no longer , be considered as unfortunate by any, citizen on either 
hide of the Atlcmtia Meantime, the necessity , of the existing 
ee^exioQ t^tween Qreat Britain and the Beptinsuhur Islands, is 
4i|Nl>^d[l knqwa and recognised in the Ipniau ptates as bur deter- 
mmation tosretoin them underour prMectiqg power, whatevfe'f 
i^ns^f natloiDality it jpay spif the agitating annexionists osten- 
tatijfcy tO'display. ’ ' 

- some the views of the,fr|mers 

iQif^^fae c^gimd €bia^tuj^^,and pdeayour^^ to exjd^ain fully 

character of. th^ altqrati^ ^m^h.^e arc of op|iiion may be 
advantagedusly carried Qur;P)qiiuries have cony|i;i^ lis thai 
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tlie (jovcrnment will t)e administered with lesr trouble* aaixictj; 
and inconyettience, and'with fewer accidental hindrances, than 
occur in the 'management of any of our colonies, lai^e or email, 
having representative governments. Diie allowance tntist be 
made for thh immediate conduct of electors and legislators w<hk> 
have recently' acquired authority and importance, flattered by* il 
new crop of editors of newspapers, and by official documents of 
similar import and tendency to those from which we have made 
some extracts, published probably, if not ad t^optandumy yet 
without reference to Ideal parties and proceedings under dis¬ 
cussion, and in ignorance of the evils which an unseasonable 
publicity may kindle or inflame. 

It must be confessed that some specimens of editorship whieh 
we* have seen from the southern islands do little credit to tlie 
taSte of Ccphalonia and Zantc, or rather, we may say, disi 
gracc the tribe of writers winch appear to have sprung up in the 
first days of a free press. But we are informed that these 
editors were so despicable and impracticable that the most sen¬ 
sitive official was not disturbed by the^ impertinent -attacks. 
The most rabid newspapers of this description, we believe, 
already arc no more, and the remainder meet with no eiicourage- 
meiit. The Acts passed to restrain the license of the press have, 
we have heard, been considered insufficient, but have such laws 
not always been found inadequate in our colonies to prevent 
the publication of seditious political articles? In this matter 
we may be too sensitive. Whoever will take the trouble to 
look over political tirades, which appear occasionally in the 
periodical press, beginning with those of the Channel Islands, 
and continuing their inspection of the journals of our insular 
and continents colonies, will be persuaded that Attorney-Gene¬ 
rals have either been in a trance for forty years, or have couus 
to the conclusion that Crown prosecutions are useless. In fact, 
in these matters the press must be declared free, or the alternative 
adopts of a censomhip and admonitory system, similar to that 
which existed latterly in France, for the regulation of political 
articles. A controlling law, sufficiently strong to check political 
attacks on the' Government, is exceedingly difficult to enforce 
in a country where responsible editors are to be procured in 
abundance, at a cheap.rate. The excitement of a new constito^ 
tional organisation of the Ionian Isl^ds will subside as they 
become accustomed to the good effects of a free press. 

Wh^. wc reflect on the number of Ionian tnbunals, tlie-ex- 
cessive li^igatibn in the Islands; and au establishment of judges, 
on a^ sc:de, we should bbneeive, intended for a population / of* 
millions, although under ihe ‘supervisiollt of an excellent-Court 
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of Appeal, composed of highly esteem^ judges, vre are con¬ 
fident that the administration of justice virtll derive important 
benefits from the vigilance 6f well conducted jonmals. The 
factious conduct of the Zantiot 'ineinbers has already been 
checked by the results ot the Cephalomiaand ^rfu elections, and 
we may vdirttire to predict that the advantaij^ emanating from 
the' integrity, perseverance, and laborious attention of Sir 
Ihomas Maitland, and-improved under the administration of his 
succe^brs, will be readily acknowledged and duly appreciated 
by the majority of the representatives elected this year ; and that 
they, finding’themselves on tlic right track, will continue in it, 
give their cordial support to the Lord High Commissioner, and 
be encouraged tp exertion when they calmly reflect on the pro¬ 
gress that has been made already. Their advanced institutions 
comprise a system of accounts and checks, and fixed regulations, 
early introduced, and steadily followed, public schools for all 
classes, a code of laws in operation, district circuit courts by 
which the villager has the means of obtaining justice at his own 
door, public works, *convenient roads and communications 
tlirongh every island, marshes drained, and the construction of 
tanks, aqueducts, moles, harbours, and hanals. 

We may be permitted now to offer a few observations on the 
new kingdom ot Greece, and the continental Greeks. It has been 
said that the Constitution ratified in 1843 by the king has not 
produced the results expected from the proceedings of that year 
at Athens a^d the meeting of the Legislature. 

The attempt at reform has certainly been hitherto a decided 
failure, but this is to be attributed to the unfortunate perseverance 
of incapable administrations in interfering to prevent the free 
course of* representative institutions.' These institotions had 
been founded on the unanimous wishes of the nation^ scandalised 
at the squandering of the loans destined for the improvement of 
the country, and jealous of the number of foreigners employed. 
When we reflect on the enormous .difiSculties to be encohntered 
.itt'ifidulding a race lately rescued from the domination of the 
Ottomans, and in forming a new kingdom, and how th^ 
^fficnlties were’aggravated by the grievous error committed :at 
etariSng'.by the AlUes, we emmot be surprised at what sinee 
happened in that country, or at the stirte in which it now ne- 
mains, ^ 

Th^whole afihir having been mismtmaged, and the results 
Oe^Mioned «o much disappc^tmenl^ the most entbitsiaBtic 
hdhifiE^''^ Hellias, bf‘^her caoie, nnd of Greels engaged in 
*tlie h#d^^<ddiioDai^'fiN;|:ug^e, wbuld not de^re one acre mcro 
to bd iEtdd^ Ifo' ti terfitofy towards whose improvement so Ettle 
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State of Ottmnan Empire, 

has yet been done; The wants of that miserable Epirus, and 
the wretched condition of that unhappy bordering population, 
9iust, we apprehend, be relieved by otl^r means than extending 
the Greek frontier; a question which has been disposed of by 
treatiesi and presents fornaidable obstacles in respect to further 
territorial arrangements. Nevertheless, we commiserate the fate 
of the Thessalians, and enter into all the feelings of the X^rimate 
of Larissa, the host of Dr. Wordsworth, who exclaimed when he 
looked over the waters of Peneus, still subject to the Sultan, — 

* Peo^us has wept itself almost dry for griefj and Mount Olympus 
‘ has grown old and hoary; for they are both exiles from their 

* land.’ 

T*he conditions on which the’ protectorship of the Ionian 
Islands was undertaken by Great Britain having been fulfilled, 
as far as it has been practicable to comply with them, the oppor¬ 
tunities oflPered of serving Greece, and a portion of the Sultan’s 
dominions also, will be increased, and can scarcely fail to draw 
towards them the vigilant and enthusiastic attention of states¬ 
men. Few there are who have not arrived at the conviction 
that the precarious existence and domination of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the probable‘fate of its European provinces, will 
soon require interposition on the part of the x\llied Powers, who, 
by extmonlinary occurrences and considerations, arc compelled 
to support and protect a government and system at variance 
with the institutions and customs of every Christian country, 
and which have brought with them incalculable evils. The 
standard of an enlightened and powerful country* accidentally 
planted within sight of an oppressed and necessitous people, and 
also dose to the border of a race anxious and struggling for 4m- 
provement, active, intelligent, easily led, propelled aiM flattiErred, 
raises a fearful responsibility, commensurate only with the. op¬ 
portunity of doing good. The thriving commercial intercourse 
carried c«i with the nei^bouring Pachalics, and the doily trans- 
pibrt of merchandise Ifiromthe magazines and dep6ts4>f Corfu, 
the British induenoe which has been obtained at Constantinople 
by our diplomatists, might also be madeavailabloin commencing 
the sati^^tory and glorious career opened to Ehgland and 
eervants. .-The Ottoman Empire, destined to be oveithrow:^, 
her laws and her population cannot be improv^is a sut^qd* ^ 
mndi more attention than has been yet given to it. .s\ 

The advantages of the Septinsnlar dependency to England, 
(XM^d^ed in a more limited'view,, have been so often, equn^ 
rated, and their implortanibe as naval, military, and jxiimhercial 
stations are so i^ident, that we ehah merely add, it is by 
holding euch commanding points with & strong arm that we may 
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hope to preserve peace ahd estead Our commerce in this quarter 
dFtheiylobo, The^;|)aj>ers jaiid'despatches on-this sulgcct, re¬ 
vived, by the Cotoi^il Offipe from the head of the Ionian Go¬ 
vernment, apd pubU^hed femrtoon years ago, contain the fullest 
itdm^mation .rdiatiTp .to their value.. As many of the opinioua 
expressed ha: these able'doeument^ coinpide with those wc have 
ventured to Ave ehall lay befi]>re our readers the following 

extracts fretn them; every line of which must be perused with 


interest at present. 

‘^Oafu fe tlie.key of the Adriatic ; Santa Maura, ^ing in a com- 
man^g ,position near the Gulf of Arta, which, in that quarter, 
separates Turkey from Greece, is importantly situated ivitli respect 
to both.' .Cephalonia is next to this island in importance, and larger 
in ^tent. It possesses, in Argostoh, one of the finest sea-poi'ts in 
the Mediterranean ; whilst Samns Bay, on its eastern shore, sheltered 
by Ithaca, and having every facility of ingress and egress through the 
Strait which divides ^ese two islands, forms a valuable roadstead for 
iiie resort of ships, B(iaadrons, or fleets operating in the Adriatic or 
upon that coast. Zaiite,^from its^comiiierce, possessing a good road¬ 
stead, and a fortress plspod upon ap almost impregnable site, and 
facing the Gulf of Corinth, is a position of vast importance; and the 
stnalhislands of .Calamos and Meganbsi add to the importance of this 


valuable group of islands. 

^We are pledged by the treaty whied^ placed these Islands' under 
the immediate .and exclusive protection of Hej- Majesty, “ to employ 
** % peculiar solicitude with regard to the legislation and the general 
‘f adrniaistration of these/iBtates.” I am at present the person invested 
by JH«r Miyeaty with the necessary .power and authority for these 
important pmposes, and 1 do not feel that 1 should be discharging my 
duty prc^erly, did I not thus fully state the opinions and views I en¬ 
tertain respiting all the conditions of a trust so nearly concerning the 
reputation m our great country, the glory and honour of our gracious 
Queeu^ the Sovereign Psotectresa of tlmse States, the [policy of 
Her Ma|ea|y’s Ministers.’ ^ 

* Wei'e there no recorded ob%ation, no question of policy, no con- 
sidca’ations conneded with our own interests, binding us to the 
observanoe of sl'^mrticjidai' solio^defor the improvement of this 
“ country, as productive in* great degree of commercial value in 
intercom'^ with thes| idiauds \ yet, contidering them only in 
tpe'rclation in which wc stand as a powm^f and enlightened natio%. 
baring under its protecting wing a weak, defenceless, and backward 
State and people, destinies we boldr'in trust for good or'for 

eviJjdbr ohr glory or*t6 our shatee; and'#lm, rescimd-first by British 
and-now susceptible by her it^nenee of being reclaimed #roai 
theiMd effhets of centuries of mismaue^aeoent and adsmle^ a peo^ 
invbigh jQiiwes, and.^idU in historacfil.recoheptions*;* 
l«f^|Bptliusiastio of^-tlmimany wbo> v^it,those i^landi, imbued, wMh 
vij||^ be,to/ed t^t jj^se^o ,«i)f, 
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national drgnUy,, all th^ lngh and noble sympathies wtdcb. so 
peculiarly distinguish our country, unite, in I’equiring of us to show 
that we are not actuated solely by selfish motiyes in retaining pos¬ 
session of these Islands $ but that we recognise the moral obligatioh 
that rests with us, above ail others^ to dispense, abundantly the 
blessings of internal improvement, eduoation, and civilisation, Which 
Great Britain has it so miiCh in her‘power to confer, and which may 
realise to these people, and exhibit to adjoining nations, the peoatiar 
advantages which aporue to all who have the happiness to be con¬ 
nected with our great country. 

‘ Detached from political connexion with Italy, — protected from 
relapsing into the po-ssession of other Powers,—-shnlung off by degrees 
the moral dependency on Italy, to which these States are still subject 
with respect to education, — and admirably situated for cultivating 
and extending relations of evCTj kind with adjoining countries, — 
these Islands may become a great head of civilisation, acting under 
British influence towoi'ds the East, and forming with Greece a 
bulwark against encroachments from the North. 

‘ I always thought that taking these Islands under our protection,' 
in whatever views it originated, would prove in eflect a vast and 
mighty scheme, accomplishing indirectly no .less than making these 
Islands a great centre for effecting the moral and political emancipiition 
and regeneration of Greece, ahd, in the end, of other countries, 
through the moral, political, and statistical improvement of these 
Islands.’ 

‘ The effects of improvement, order, prosperity, and contentment, 
if introduced into these Islands under British management and 
influence, must spread, and extending to the in.sular and continental 
dominions of Greece (but more immediately to the former), greatly 
bring that country under our influence, without intriguing to cause it 
to enter into the political system of these States ; whilst, in certain 
events, which are by no means improbable, it cannot be disadvan¬ 
tageous to our country that a disposition should be manifested to seek 
our protection.’ ' * 

* We must, however, be careful to raise and keep these States in 
advance of their continental neighbours, by promoting every "wise, 
suitable, and rational improvement; And then' matter gravitates not 
towards matter with greater certainty and affinity, thanthat the other 
country will become, morally, more apd more subject to* the influences 
wbi<^ may- be made to operate with so much reason and foine here; 
and through the state, condition, and contentment of these'’islands, 
upon the'mgeneration of Greece.* ’ 

. ’^n anonymous pamphlet appeared in February, 1851, * The 
* l^iap Islands under British Protection,’ which we read with 
dUtxust and suspictoti, because,.foom tlie drift and tenor of this 
^dausibln statemi^t, it could at one glahce be discerned that the 
reiimrks -of the ntitfaor were -dictated by vindictive fleeling, or 
interested yiows, nlthoiigh it Was develrly^drawn up, and its, 
plagiarisms artfully put toge^dr: ate informed by the 
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w4ter. that hip ohservatioos wpre ii^tenclfd for a review; and if 
have been tranpfeixed, to l^e coliunns for which, 

.were priginally ,jeatiacd,. it is only the more onr duty to take 
notice of the puD^^^bn. . , 

. It would , Bee^,^0por<^g to the au^,^r of the paniphlct, that 
the LordB^hC^ausslaner, to,whose policy he,devotes his most 
particular at^ntibiv ^ed in all efforts to.promotc the wel" 
fare of the lordw Islands. ‘ His “ unpopular regulatbns emptied 
' "the pu]?lic schools of their pupilshis “ model farms ” were so 
‘.mismanaged " that every potato cost a Bbilling,’’jand his succcs- 
* sors wm^e compelled to sell cows, ploughs, sj^adei shpvels,. and 
. fV^beSj W auction, at a vile price. The Penitentiary at Corfu, 
‘'huBiband occupied during his administration, was so ill-contrived 
^..that. the convicts escaped from it " by dosens.” The ship canal 
‘ across the lagoons separating Santa Maura from Acamania 
‘ was undertaken by. him " in defiance of the opinion of the 
‘ " ofiBcers.of the Boyal Engineers,” and would neither allow of 
‘ the passage of vessels through, it when the boisterous south 
‘ wind blew, nor attract them when northerly gales prevailed; 

‘ and was therefore ,a» useless and extravagant project beyond 
‘ the means of the loniana.’ ‘ His municipal revisions and inno- 
‘ vatipns rendered the magistracy inefficient,’ his acceptance of a 
pubhic dinner from a lijerary society, of which circumstance he 
forgot to inform the Colonial jUbbter; and his invitations 
in ‘ barbarous Gteek, prt^ured the way for disturbances in 
‘ C^pbalonia.’ Yet in the enumeration of all these delicta and mis¬ 
doings, the censor never once refers to an arrangement for which 
we have heard Lord Seaton was more blamed than for any other 
made bj him during the whole, course of his administration; 
ajtd whKsh we realljr think cannot be palliate^—^^we mean the 
imprudent step, in bringing from an English University a Fellow 
of a Ctdlege, who was personally unknown to hum, to take charge 
of the Umversity of Goyfu, on the retirement of Prnfessor Orioli; 
and giving him the respectable title of Hector. This appears 
to Mve been, 4 >ne of ^e mos^l^ectioimble; anointments that 
waSfSftnctioned % a Govexhor or iLoi^d Ha^ ComiUissioner 
mihe wsjde field of his patronage; so unfit^was Hie chosen 
vjdidfte for the ,of^ aiid. work for. which he was intended, that 
weeks .after,, his lam^ Scar^]|;.;w, dlj^reiice| of on^on 
f on |he ipatter. • it has heeu ^ W 

' ^ ,the Cpmnnssibuer ! 

^ bo^d^:epti^lyih jr^ment arul da^imihatipn 

e^^ons a^ good bpces,.on 
in^ individuiils ^had l^n .sent bitt 
iamuridgu M hisre^i^St^. fo predde OfCMiegi^ 
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Institutions in British dependencies. We cannot, howeva*, 
admit this as a sufficient excuse for Lord Seaton’s having ^r- 
severed in the error into which he had fallen,, by continuing the 
rector in office. If it be true that his protege provoked.the in¬ 
terference of the authorities responsible for-his conduct, 1:)^ his 
disobedience, and disgusted the lonians by his extraocyani and 
uhcontrdlahie garrulity and absurdity, and thus deprived himself 
of the influence necessary for success in tuition; in short, if he 
were tried and found wanting, he should instantly have been set 
aside. Far better indeed wonld it have • been for the rising 
generation trusted to his (mre, that an eastern consulship, an 
employment for which his great acquirements and abilities qualify 
him, should, have been provided for him, than that the educa¬ 
tionary current should have been checked, interrupted’, and dis¬ 
turbed at the fountain head. 

The appointment to which w6 have adverted became the con¬ 
cern of every family, and we learn, with no surprise or regret, 
from the reviewer, tJiat the heathen vote by which a colossal 
statue had been decreed in honour of l^ord Seaton, was res¬ 
cinded or delayed on the first Session of a reformed House of 
Assembly, a measure, perhaps the only wise one, adopted by 
the majority of those turbulent and detestable legislators elected 
in wrath. Neither the good intentions of Jjord Seaton, nor his 
^popularity with the mass of'the people,* which the reviewer 
says he had acquired, but which, we should ,think, ^ was of that 
‘ kind that followed Lord Normanby in Ireland,’ could have 
drawn from the Assembly, justly dissatisfied in a matter of this 
importance, a decree for even a’ bust or a statuette. Having 
discharged the disagreeable task imposed on us of showing a 
proven error on the p.art of the Lord High Commissione'r, tve 
must, in justice to his administration, endeavour to give such 
explanations as we have been able to collect from offidal docu<- 
ments and private letters in reference to the allegations preferred 
In thiel pamphlet and reviews 

' 1st. It slibedd be known that the prisoners and convicts iit 
Coring ‘and in some of the other islacnds, had remained for pany 
years in a horrible and deplorable condition,—thieves, murdered 
and crifninids for petty ofiences being all Confined without 
cld^^carioh in UUventilated pestiferous casemates, with ho 
attention pidd to their cleanBness; tobacco and wine aBo^ed 
wxi& ahu’^wifiiOut; Tb alter this prison system. Lord Seahm 
mder^^ vrith 'tlfo concurrence of the*-Senate,'a penitentiary bn 
the berate and faosplta} to be constructi^, on a hbalSfy 

site, fbh the reception of 400 bonv^s. ‘ To thk capdeibue axM 
tfohvcmient buifdmg the txhiri^ts wentf reiuovhd, as ^n to pos-' 
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Bible, and claflsified,' and an intelligent and esteemed chajdain of 
tbe Greek Church' ^ook diargc of the schools attached to the 
prison. Some were instructed in ttades, and others employed 
in clearing away the debiis of abandoned forts. The new 
system was comlseiiOed before the outer wall and enceinte 
were completed, and three prisoners escaped, chiefly owing 
to the* neglect of the guard ;* these fugitives climbed over the 
iron fences ef the prison courts, and four others effected their 
escape' lirbin the police guard, while at work in an adjoining 
fort.' This .is the substance of the reports of the police depart*- 
msnv and civil ragineer and architect who planned the peni¬ 
tentiary and superintended its erection. * 

2. We come next to the cliarge concerning the ship canal of 
Santa Maura, *^d having accidentally had an opportunity 
lately of procuring full information concerning this work, through 
the civil OTgineer employed, we insert below in answer copies of 
his report, and the speech of Sir H. Ward in 1850 *; — 

• Sir H. Ward’s speech to the Legislative Assembly, in 1850, 
rdixtive to the St. Maurh Canal: —- * It is satisfactory to me to be 

* able to state, that as far as an unprofessional man can judge, the 

* completion of this work will be less difficult than 1 at first anti- 

* cipated. The compactness of the clay through which the qannl is 
^ cat, renders it impi'ohable that the sides will require to be strength- 

* ened by piles or stone facings; the set in of the current is suffi- 
' ciently strong to keep the channel clear Without dredging; and 
*,even‘in its present imperfect state eighty vessels are stated to have 

* passed through it in the course of the present year, besides those ‘ 

* which were loaded with salt at the salines. It is probable, there- 

* fore^ that a considerable toll may be derived from this canal when 

* eoDopleted^b the depth and width originally proposed; and, under 

* these circumstances, I recommend the Assembly to take measures 
‘ for bringing the work to a close as soon as possible.’ 

BETORT OF THE CIVIl. EKQINEER. 

London, 1851. 

s 

* Mr Lord, r—Presuming tliat you will be pleased to hear any 

news regarding the canal of Santa Maura, 1 feel it an imperative 
duty to infprm your lordship, that yesterday I received a letter from 
Corfu, in date, 21st November,, wherein it states that a French 
Sljeaiper^. directed for, Alexandria, passed .through the canal of Santa 
M^urg, through ^Stre^ of weather. The evept was celebrated by 
iniumnations by jyy^^ltahders.’ Thp, letter further states, that by 
Ap)^, the breadth, will be excavated ten' feet in 

deg^.; taken place much earlier if it had hbt 

dredge had to undergo a thorough repair, which 
iras of eiglit ^months. The sides, as J always gave your 

* lardiship to understand, would keep their vertical, and af^ hot In 
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Attack9 m L(yrd Seaton, < > 

_ « 

Thi6i «h»p canal waa cut through the Isthoma of Sauta Matim 
to alFor<l a safe, passage, in still water, for thirty loilds to the 
eastward of that island to vessds bound to the Corinthian 
and the Southern Islands, and to prevent the detention of 
coasters and sniall vessels from the Gulf of Arta, and.>the^ 
encountering the boisterous gales and heavy sea to the westward 
of the isioud by Capo Ducato. Tbe opening of the canal has 
promoted the commerce of the Gulf of Arta, given a splendid 
harbour to Santa Maura, and improved the health of the town, 
by causing a rapid current tlirough the lake. The channel ea** 
cavated passing through an isthmus of 237 yards, and throi^gh 
the lagooU of about 2000, was partly effected by a steam 
dredging machine, and joins an old passage near Fort Constan¬ 
tine, formerly used in communicating with Slmta Maura, and 
Acarnania. A direct access to the extensive salt works of 
Santa Maura has also been secured, and the military defences 
have been improved by the line of the excavation intended to be 
seventy feet wide, and fifteen deep.* 

3. The assertion that the schools were emptied by the regu¬ 
lations of Lord Seaton, must have been^advancod in ignorance 
of tho facts, for we observe from the papers laid before Parlia¬ 
ment in 1846 and 1848, that^ 6005 pupils attended District 
Schools, that the number of students at the University was 78, 
at the Cpllegc 80; whatever fluctuations there may have been, 
we should suspect, depended more on the qualifications of the 
master than the regulation of the Government. We see al^p 


the least affected by the passage of boats, which is now .constant. 
These are points on which I feel convinced your .lordship will be 
glad to be informed upon, — and witli this spirit, 1 baye troubled 
you with these few lines. 

‘ The Lexchimo road is also progressing, and will be completed, 
provided the estimates pass this next new Parliament, in about nine 
months hence. 

' - . ‘ (Signed) J. REID.’ 


* insert the following extract from the anonymous pamphlet 
before us in order that we may have an opportunity o^ stating that 
tho Royal Engineer officers were not consulted on this occasion, atld' 
we age assured they never ,did express the' opinions wldbh the author 
lias unhesitatingly ventured 4o attribute to them, * So again 
‘ Seaton doiernnned to signalise his administration by digging aiihip 
* qaiikt a^jpss the lagoon# which separate Simta Maura, the'ah'cient 
\I/eucadia, from the cOak of Aciirnahia. Slorfeoier it was 

in defiance of lihe lfeoynl Engineer offiepr^^who contended' 

‘ ca'^al, even4f cpmpletedj Wdiild be of no material adVanfd^e, and 

‘J.VQnhl not cover t.he annual kim necessary to keep it in rcjptiiri*,* 
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izpm,;the documents in thn Blue Boolp of tliat period, tlnitt the 
m^hole, of the buil^ngs of, ^ TCTinvflprsitj, including the seini- 
narj, were ^Wged ap^^iepairei^ and othem Opei^ -in 1844 
and 1^5., : The, 8(dic^X. chennstrjv which had been discon¬ 
tinued for some jears, iirtis,xest(H*ed, sa additkm to the leci^ire-. 
rooms for^ Ciyil Xraw and< jd^teria .Medica, and a coarse of 
lectures giv:i^ to, an increased^pnmbei^ of pupils.. ^ 

4. Tim reWi^a on the Model Farm require some notice. 
Itrwas an institution not established, as the reviewer adects to 
imagine,, for .supplying the population with potatoes,. but to 
aeopre a oari^l educaraon in agricultural affairs to the sons of 
farinas and the peasantry, and to pupils intended to be employed, 
as. instructors in the different islands. A graduate was obtmned 
Itom the agricultural establishment, of the Marquis of Kidold, 
at FJorenee, to conduct the agricultural part of toe system, and 
an eminent Greek ecclesiastic from the university took ^ar^e of 
the schools. One hundred and forty boys were under tuition, 
and a ffxed numlier of . boarders educated, destined to super¬ 
intend similar institutions in other districts. 


A reply, at some length, to the comment on invitations in 
Greek and ■ the banquet, sqipeaxs i;^quired, as the reviewer 
anxiously desires it to be understood that both were amnt couriers 
of izMiovation and strong evidence of Democratic and Kadlcal 
propensities, notwithstanding the revision of the Iordan Charts 
wiis suggested four years before any of the modifications were 

f oially announced in 1848 and 1849. * To show,’ says the re- 
wer, * how far a Tory, v^h^n once fidrly started on ithe hobby 
* of Whiggery, will ride, it may be amusing and edifying, to men- 
* tion that during the It^t month of his reign Lord. Seaton caused 
* .the car^ of invitation to his balls and dinners to bo printedi in 
* Modern GreOk.* Thus speaks the reviewer. We have boon 
more inquisitive in respect to. this alleged bolt out of the. Tory 
course tnan perlmps is due to it, or to ^e re^prd jof the .his¬ 
torian, but we give the following information respecting the 
occurrence as we have received if. The experienced in the 
of goy^nors and such like functionaries,, will be aware 
t^t the troublesome routine business of distributing cards , of 
myitatipn devolves oh .'aides de Cfui^^ and is, as an affaire 4e 
r^tj^ regplateffby that department., ..Probably i^ne of these 
oari^.of invita^oa pre seen by th^ Excellencies from one, end 
of year, to , the chher;, whicl% most likely, and we believe* 
WM. the,j^ .m rile -instance we, are now called on, to explrim 


lir jh^ bitoe to® ,®tt8toro* to early days <?£ th^.CpnatitntioUi 
to iMtoftoos. to Greek on the -annivpce^y balls of 

toe-Ist"January tp tomiuemprate the completion Io»iap 
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CJonslitution."' iA.nd this was certainly the pj^itdHcei in 1S3^, j[f 
di^ontiiitiell' afkerWarda. On St. Oeofge’s day'i^e of 

St. Michael and St, Gkcn^n were always inyited to 
at the Palace,—an 6id^ iny^t^ kad oi^anised by Sir 
Maitland, aissisited by an able officer 6n his staff, and instith^ 
expressly to gratify the Ionian^; pteoed, happily for them, under 
British protection. It appears,’than, that the officers of thb' 
invitation department, extensively and intimately acquainted 
with Ionian iinnilies, sent but nie'^ cards in (Ireek to ' the 
Cavaiieri invited to the feast on St. Geoi^’s day in 1848. 
The cards were a transcript of those tised in earlier times, uid 
those in use at Athens, vnramrurriqi actually heingl the harbarous 
parapbrsEse adopted in the new Greek kingdom. The term 
must be tolerated, as well as the Kom^c *vipdv* pro vBapt and 

* Kpaac^ pro ohos. We must mention, moreover, that Greek 

is more spoken in every Ionian family than Italian, and that an 
Act had parsed in 1847 to enforce its use in all departments, in 
conformity' to the articles of the Constitutional Charter of 
1817. ^ . 

The dinner given to Lord Seaton by the Literary Society of 
Corfu has undergone a strict elimination. The reviewer thinks 
Lord Seaton was irrecoverably lost in Badicalism when he ac¬ 
cepted the offerings of the Danai. The account given of this 
affair is incorrect. It is asserted that in March, 1840, Lord 
Seaton ' forgot to inform his official chief that when he penned 
‘ the despatch he had himself engaged to dine, on April 4th, only 

* six days after its date, at one of those public dinners, which 
' he seemed to regret.’ This is a great error: Lord Seaton, had 
not accepted the invitation when he wrote; and he did acquaint 
Lord Grey, in a despatch of April, * that a banquet had been 
‘ ptopdfed by the Literary Society of Corfu in honour of H®r 

* Maj^ty, and to show their attachment to the British nation, 

‘ and express their thanks to the Lord High Comniisrioner feu 
' the interest which he had .taken in the affairs of the Ionian 

* Islands,’—the very words of the invitation, and copied Ver¬ 
batim from Lord Seaton’s desqpatch,—and that he had accepted 
it cbhdition^y, ahd that the ejepression of opinion on the part 
of the Society had prbduoed a good nffect. With respect to 
ftiis dinneV, #hjch the reviewer calls ‘ the first OUtWaafd 

‘ tion of sedition,’ it should be distinctly stated that he'accejjibed 
it'at t\ie earnest and repeated request and recoidmendatldn of 
the two secretaries of the Senate, one of tirhom wais Coun^^ 
J)a^mani, a ‘firin Conservative, and a faithful servant .blithe 
British Gbyernmeift?'the other an esteemed itnd experienced 
British frfhcl^onary. They mentioned fti support bf their advice 
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and recommendation, that as the IKadicals, at the head of which 
Napoleon Zambellr had. lately placed himself, afterwards one of 
the editow of the ^ Patris* of 1849, were opposed to the invi¬ 
tation, that tlie Ixnprewion it would produce in Greece would bo 
advantageous tO'-'rae "protecting Government, at a time when 
Athenian agehtd'^ imd anncxiomsts were at work in Cephnlonia, 
and that it might put an end to the agitation in that island, and 
the falife reports in circulation.' The commandant of the gar¬ 
rison, and all the officers bf the staff, were present at the dinner, 
as well as some of the most respectable Signori of Corfu, Count 
Dasthani, the Cavalieri Dhmaschino and Petrides, the 'one pre¬ 
sident and the other secretary of the Legislative Assembly, the 
present Procuratorc Generale, Cuvcumelli, who had been one 
of the chief promoters df the banquet. 

The toasts were three or four, which had been previously 
sent to the Lord High Commissioner for his approval; viz. the 
Queen, the Lord High Commissioner, the Ionian Islands, and 
the’ Greeks. ' The wholb aft^r was quietly and most res[)cctfully 
conducted. At this lime, we must remind our readers that 
outbretlks in Greece, and the revolutions in other countries, 
were expected: while Metaxa lioutzo, Giovanni Metaxa Gra- 
comato, Tipiildo Capelletto, and the intriguing factionists of 
Cophaionia, with their agbnts at Athens, were encouraged to 
alarm the peasantry, .and to circulate reports intended to disturb 
the public peace, by . a display of popular feeling in favour of 
Greece. These demonstrations had commenced early in March, 
1848. Caralambo Zanca^los, of Atbbus, having the honorary 
rank of major in the GhpCek army, and the Mirarque of Gens- 
darmes Panas,^ aIso a native of the Ionian Islands, were sup¬ 
posed to be the Greek intrigants at the period referred to. 
The Ionian Government had every reason to believe tBat they 
were implicated; both from their frequent trips between Athens 
and Cephalonia, and from their communication with the Ionian 
Advocate General of Athens. , 

A Bill for Ihc removal of restriction's on the press was passed 
in June, 1848, but not ratified till the end of the year. No 
newspaper was published in the Ionian Islands till 1849, ^though 
it was kno|^ from the ateta of the Senate, and the official cov- 
respondeaite lodged in the public offices, that the Lord Hij^ 
Commidllbner had, in 1844 and 1846, amd iu 1847, suggested 
that press regulations should be modified; and that later, 
previfesly to the Parisian outbreak, he had, in reference to the 
incensed‘circulatic^^^of Athenian papers and other Journals, 
vc^mhiended the ramoval Of the i?estrictions altogekthCT. The 
iWewer observes, timt'^Lord Seaton ‘was content to follow 
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< in the steps of his predecessors, and to wield the^ aoeptre 

* which had descended to him with no less energetic p:rasp,*' 
We arc convinced, and we think, it can be shown, that the 
influence or confidence obtained by Lord Seaton, and which 
enabled him ^to carry on the Goyernment eflSciently and • satis¬ 
factorily, should be attributed pot to-the power given by the 
Constitution of 1817, which he e^ercised,^ but rather to the 
general spirit of his Government and the measures which he 
recommended for adoption in 1843 and 1844, during the first 
years of his administration; viz. the District Monthly Circuit 
Coiurts, the arrangements for separating the municipal .income 
and accounts from the geiieral revenue, the reform of the jioUce 
establishment, by which crime and criminal, prosecutions were 
diminished one half, and -some other remedial measures, to which 
the following extract from the ^Parliamentary Beports refers: — 

* Several important alterations hav^ been made in the Judicial 
‘ establishment. Courts of justice have been instituted in each 

* district for the trial of causes of minor import, at which the 
‘ inferior judges preside, assisted by the Epistati. These Courts 
‘ are opened in every district, the first -Mthiday of every month,* 

&C. ’ 

A few words more on the ' veto segreto,* which at one period 
of the Ionian Constitution, and in soone elections, was the law, 
and we have not hoard that Sir Henry Ward dislikes the 
system. We have already shown that the Legislative Assembly 
stipulated for the ballot, and forwarded a petition to the Queen, 
solioiting ' that the wish $»presscd by a large majority in tlic 
' Assembly was that of, the Ionian public, however* open to 
' disputes; and stating that in small countries in which in- 
‘ di^^uals are closely connected, and exposed to solicitation 

* and threats, without this precaution their vote would be no 

* longer independent, and that many, from the intimate relations 
‘ between famUies, would be disposed to resign their political 

* rights, more particularly tranquil electom and haters of in- 

* trigue/ Most of the Judges^ and persons intimately acquainted 
with all classes concurred in the opinion, that the influence of 
cqntractors and opulent merchants rendered the precaution of 
the. balldt .necessary. Such were the reasons assigned, so dif¬ 
ferent from tho^ unputed. 

We thii^ that it is probable that Tories or Conservatives, 
pertinacionsly ^hering to the sentiments generally attributed 
to them in reappet to the institutions of our own country, may' 
' mount a Bamcal hobby ’ at lyanuina, or in any land where the 
laws and government qje injurious to all classes, without in- • 
curring the charge of inconsist^ey. And, on the other hand, 
VOL. XOVIL NO. CXCVII. Q 
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we imagine^ that it is possible, that Bad^cals luay cbangq their 
fet^oh de parhr and be ^edily converted and embrace Toryism 
in our coJonies and in States^ where are redundant, and 

the press scnifUous or top eommumcative. Such cases are 
known to have occurred. 

The number the ^ynclitse in the Toni^n Islands, by the 
enlargement''.bf the^ elcK^toral franchise, was computed at about 
4000; but we believe it to be overstated in that estimate.' The 
renstration returns, however, were always difficult to complete, 
aim many irregularities were permitted. As yet we have not 
been able to procure a correct statement of them. The dis¬ 
continuance of the interference and contrdt of the Lord High 
(Commissioner in municipal elections has. we are assured, been 
^ means of dOrz'ecti^ many abuses. The alteration alluded 
to by the reviewer is, that ^e five municipal officer are 
elected by the SynclitJe, r<^istered in the city or town lists, 
mstead of their being nominated by the Lord Commis¬ 
sioner .from his double lists, and elected through the Regent. 
The R^ent, as formerly, is appointed by the Senate, with the 
concurrence of the Ilord High Commissioner, and^is President 
of the Municipal!^; and in'the adnpnistration of the municipal 
regulations has the casting vote; he names the days of the 
nmetings of the Municipal Council, and calls extra meetings. 
THie business of these officers relates chi^y to markets and the 
subsistence of the p(^pulation, to the civil police and charitable 
institutions. Ko extra ex|)enditurc can be incurred without the 
previous sanction of the. Senate anji the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner; all temporary regulations prof>osed are submitted for tlie 
a^roval of them both; and all functionaries attached to the 
Municipality are appointed, through the Regent, by the Eilglish 
Government. Those who are acquainted with tlie mode in 
which Uie municipal appointments are made in our borough 
towns will be able to judge how far the moffifications adopted 
in the Ionian Islands were likely to be- beneficial to the people 
and serviceable to the Gov^nmehi. With re^ct tp the ex- 
ten»im of the municipal privilege to remote dwtricts, wc see 
that^.the Lord High Commissumer, in 1849, in his address to 
the iUsembly, recommended that * if the revision of the muni- 
* dpal system should take place, district Municipalities might 
' be instituted, under who^ indmediate management district 
< schoc^ could be brought as welt as the details relative to locsJ 
c and internal communications and matters connected 

the %nclit(c and session of Monthly Circuit Courts, .as 
^ pidy way of ascertmning the wants of the rural populutlpm’ 
Whether tMs suggestion was acted <»l or not we aie not in- 
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formed; but we know that the rural population, had been most 
shamefully neglected, and required protection and advice. 

The framing of a repressive law to prevent abuses of the 
free press wts one of the most difficult points to determine: 
any approach to a censorship was to be avoided; some of the. 
clauses and parts of the Act passed, drawn up by the Procurator 
General for the sanction of the Government, it was thought, 
were of the nature of censorship, and not altogether applicable 
to the Islands, and would have been useless with a free press at 
Athens, encouraging the description of writing meant by tlie 
Bill to be checked; but the framing of a law sufficiently re¬ 
pressive, without technical defects, rested with the Procurator 
General and his legal associates. If the law to pjevent seditious 
articles and scurrilous attacks is considered inadequate,—-and we 
understand that it .is, — the Legislative Assembly will soon find 
it for their own interests and for those of the Islands to amend 
it. It may< be right alsq to define precisely the extent of the 
high police power vested by the Constitution in the hands of 
the Lord High Commissioner, but to ex(^angc that check on 
sedition and disturbances for an amended law to restrain the 


press, would, we are of opinion, not strengthen the Executive 
Government. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the five persons removed by 
the orders of Lord Seaton from Cephalonia in 1849 were appre¬ 
hended by the police for their editorial offences. Two of, them 
were editors, but the whole were accused by the Besident of 
Cephalonia of disturbing Argostoli by mischievous addresses, 
and by circulating false reports, which required immediate in¬ 
terference, and of an organised system of agitation in the 
country, and were accordingly embarked and sent to Cerigo or 
Paxo. Severe enactments can be as easily evaded as they are 
in our colonies; and probably not one of the specimens of a 
scurrilous abusive press would have gone beyond the narrpw 
streets of Argostoli, where they were composed, had not the 
libels been forced into importance by forwarding them to Eng¬ 
land. 


We have taken some pains to furnish our readers with details 
relative to individuals, and to attacks on their proceedings; 
and in bringing our story to an end have been drawn from the 
conuderation of the real question at issue, to which we again 
return. One would suppose from the way in which the discon¬ 
tinuance of the Primary Council is mentioned, that it was an 
additional concession, but its abolition was the necessary result 
of the extension of the elective franch^e. ^he chief duty of 


1 
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the,Primary Council was to examiine and complete the double 
lists, wliich are no'longer required. 

The revie\yer expresses his surprise that so many important 
privileges should have been granted at the same time; but we 
tell him that conceding by instalments is bad policy and seldom 
succeeds, when the proposed modifications of a Constitution are 
determined on, and can be with justice claimed, and are ex¬ 
pected and desired by the intelligent and loyal; the G-ovem- 
ment, by at once anticipating their wishes, establishes confidemxi 
and respect. A different course is to be avoided. Sir Henry 
Ward has been, we think, unjustly and inconsiderately cen¬ 
sured, and even harassed for his decision in dissolving a Legis¬ 
lative Assembly unworthy to represent the Islands; and in 
proroguing another, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed. The Colonial Department has always supported his 
views, and rightly. The conduct of these assemblies was in¬ 
jurious to the interests of the people jit large, and embarrassed 
inferior departmental officers more than the Government. The 
salaries of the chief Umetionaries being provided for by perma¬ 
nent bills, and the Civil List not having been discontinued, the 
business of the Islands was carried on with the aid of the Seniite, 
composed, it is said, of more able members than at any time 
sinefe the Islands have been under British protection. In the 
laet Session the influential and well-informed majority of the 
Legislative Assembly gave their support to the Government, 
except on the occasion when conditional measures were pro¬ 
posed to amend the Act passed to prevent libels and a seditious 
press, and to introduce some other regulations. The proposed 
measures were rejected, prol^ably by the votes of the adherents 
of the regime of 1817, and by those of the Annexionists *of 
course. The high police power might be more distinctly de¬ 
fined, but the exercise of an extensive discretionary control, 
witli the adyice of the Senate, is indispensable in islands so 
acc^sible as they are from the adjoining coasts. The Parlia¬ 
ment, has been prorogued, after a IScssion prolonged beyond 
the usual term fixed by the Constitution, and prq})ably will 
not meet again till 1854. The Senate having still the power 
of sanqt^ing regulations with the force of laws during the 
, receaii#^ the LcMrd High Commisrioner remains for two years 
. in ^lipose, undisturbed by popular legislation, — the details of 
Government are administered by ah excellent Senate with 
‘t^n^kwork precision. No traces of the confusion imagined by 
JDoui^ SoLamos, in his petulant memorandum, can be anywhere 
>di|p(|^ered. In fine, p'e are confident that the majority of the 
Legislative Assembly will give their steady support to the pro- 
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tecting Government; and that the intelligent and respectable 
majority will increase in numbers, although it may fluctuate, 
like all assemblies freely elected. 

The revision of the Constitution has already brought into the 
service of Government men of talent, influence, and property, 
who had l>een for years excluded from employment, and sus¬ 
pected of hostility to the protecting Government. Among 
these we may name the family of the Romas, the Advocate 
Rraila, at present contributing their active exertions in support 
of the revised system. We disagree entirely with th^ opinions 
set forth in the statement we have had under consideration, ^nd 
think its predictions as unwarranted and unsound as the rest of 
the publication. Looking to the future prospects of the Ionian 
Islands, we cannot conceive a more satistactory'govemment for 
our lieutenants to administer, whether in regard to position, 
local advantages, or to the working of the institutiems now esta¬ 
blished. A fine and compliant peasantry; free institutions; 
ports occupied by vessels preparing to take in their annual 
cargoes of oil and currants, or engaged in commerce with Odessa 
and the Black Sea; a delightful climate; %oil fruitful in produc¬ 
tions ; magnificent scenery; sheltered roadsteads and bays; the 
classic land of Hellas accessible by steam in a few hours; and 
splendid garrisons, highly disciplined, to promote and ensure law 
and order; and the Patris defunct, without a decree having 
been^brought forth for the erection of statues to the memory of 
Hnrmodius and Aristogeiton. 

Notwithstanding the writer of the pamphlet before us ob¬ 
serves, with Cretan animosity, that Englishmen are looked on 
in Corcyra as the Austrians arc in Milan, we do not hesitate 
to declare that, ■ though the lonians have reason to remember 
overbearing usage in a few instances, our country is loved and 
our compatriots respected; and that, with the attention that 
ought to be bestowed on the Seven Islands, they will be 
prosperous, and an honour to the British name, and an at¬ 
tractive, agreeable, residence for Englishmen. The policy and 
justice of providing occasionally for the intelligent and well- 
educated* young men of the Ionian Islands, locked up on 
their native soli, who are not permitted to enter our naval 
or military service, by nominating them for employments in 
the East Indies, was suggested by Sir H. Douglas, and other 
Lord High Commissioners; and this subject'is worthy of the 
consideration of the protecting Government. It remains to be 
proved whether the Ionian Constitution of 1817, based on that 
of 1803, democratic in terms and form, can be worked undei\ 
the present system of elective franchise, with the ISynclitse ex- 
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tended to 4000, or according to a calculation, though incorrect, 
of 6000. The local mistakes of those who proposed the revision 
of the charter, and the merits of those who corrected them, did 
not affect the Bill of 1850, which has no reference to this sub¬ 
ject. The extent of control of which the l^rd High Commis- 
pioner has been deprived piay be summed up by stating that 
he no longer elects the Legislative Assembly; and a great loss 
of power it is. We are not to be discouraged by tlie first re¬ 
turns from Cephalonia, or by the imbecile who was sent from 
Cerigo a% a legislator. The Lord High Commissioner, indeed, 
has gained much by being enabled to nominate and appoint a 
more efficient and influential Senate than ever succeeded to office 
under the old regime, and by all the elections being conducted 
with great regularity. 

The financial matters of the Ionian States having been 
already referred to, little more need be said to show that the 
annual military contributions had been fixed at a rate dispropor¬ 
tionate to the revenue. The payments due on this account had 
fallen in arrear for many years. A new agreement was assented 
to at the suggestion of Lord Seaton, regulating their payments 
in proportion to the net receipts of the Ionian treasury. One 
fifth of the income was the amount sanctioned, which brought 
down the contributions from 35,000 to an average of 24,000. 
'I'hc resources of the Islands could not be developed without a 
constant outlay; nor could the debt be reduced, or a deficit* pre¬ 
vented, without a reduction in the establishment, or of the sala¬ 
ries of functionaries. These reductions unfortunately lowered 
the incomes of departmental officers below what was due to their 
services and their responsibility. Whatever profit the Islands 
may have received from the expenditure of British troops, and 
it must have been large, this could not increase or affect a 
revenue depending on export duties on staple produce, or 
alleviate the distress occasioned by a total failure in the olive 
crop for a series of years. 4 

We take leave of the subject, convinced that in governing 
the people of the Ionian Islands common sense and sincerity are 
the essential requisites, and that the defensive remarks in our 
paper are fully justified by the ample Ionian documents and 
correspondence to which we have had access, from the times 
of Spiridione Forresti, our consul, and the contemplated occupa¬ 
tion of -ClDtfu, in *1801, by British troops, to the present p^od. 
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Akt. III. — 1. The Ufe and Epistles of St. Paul: comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apostle^ and a Translation of his 
Betters, inserted in Chronological Order. By the liev. W. J. 
CoNYBEAKE, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A., Principjil of the 
Collegiate Institution, LivSrpooL With Illustrations by W. 
H. Bartlett. 2 vols. 4to. London: 1850-1852. 

2. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewikt, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 ,vols. j>ost 8vo. 
London: 1851. 

3. Ber Apostel Paulas. Von Ivakl Schrader. 6 vols. Bvo. 
Leipzig: 1830—1836. 

4. Iflanzung n. Leitung der Christlichen Kirche durch die Apos¬ 
tel. Dritter Abschnitt: die Ausbreitnng des Christenthu ms 
und Orundung der Christlichen Kirclle durch die 'Wirksaui- 
keit des Apostels Paulus. [Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church by the Apostles. Third Part; The Pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity and Foundation of the Christian 
Church by the Agency of the Apostle Paul.] Von Br, 
August Neander. 4th edition. Pp, 134—1521 Ham¬ 
burg: 1847. 

5. The Voyage and SIdpwreck of St. Paul, ^c. By James 
Smith, Esq., of Jordan Hill, F.li. S., &c. London: 1848. 

JB see every reason to hail the kind of attention willed is 
^ ^ now being bestowed on the study and illustration of the 
New Testament Scriptures. Those fruits of collateral inquiry 
which the last age erroneously denominated the evidences of 
Christianity, while the^^re now gathered in tenfold abundance 
arc. called by their right names, and ranged in their proper 
places. The more accurate philological study of the Greek 
language, —the light which the researches of Niebuhr and 
others have let in upoii the contemporary.and earlier history,-r- 
the multipj^d facilities for travel, and the advanced intelligence 
of travellers, — have contributed to increase our means of emi- 
firming and illustrating the evangelic record. On the other 
liand, we cannot but think that a deeper insight into the charac¬ 
ter of Christianity itself has led us to give all such accessories 
their true importance, and no more. The stranger may gazq 
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Hrith wonder at the far>etTetching outworks and bastions of the 
fortress; but be who dwells wi!^n> knows that its strength is 
not only* nor chiefly* in these. 

The reader who feels the force erf our last renjark, will have 
no difficulty-in joining us in the assnnoption* with which wc shall 
proceed to the consideration of the works mentioned at the head 
of this Article. 

We assume* that it was the Divine intention to reveal a reli- 
glor^ which should suffice for the moral and iutejilectual elevation 
of AX.I. '.MANKIND; which* layii% its foundations in indivi¬ 
dual convictions, should clear and exalt the conscience* purify 
the- e^ctions* ennoble the intellect; while* at the same time* it 
disclosed A hope common to all.men* and capable of sustaining 
.under every possible trial of humanity. We assume further, 
that ^is religion was ChHstianity. And we are thus led to the 
contemplation of definite historical facts. Christianity was in¬ 
troduced into the world at a certain time* and under certain 
circumstances. Can we, by examination of the state of man¬ 
kind at the time, perceive any remarkable preparations for the 
assumed work which Christianity had to accomplish ? Periods 
of this world’s history mny bo conceived* singularly unfitted for 
the promulgation of a religion which was to take general hold 
on mankind. Docs the period of the promulgation of Christianity 
present any remarkable contrast to these? * 

Again: if it was the intention of the AUwisc to brin^ the 
whole of mankind under one bond of union* we might imagine 
that there would be visible in history some traces of previous 
preparation; that amidst the wars of states, and the conflict 
of opinions, we should find some advance made towards the pos¬ 
sibility, and efficacy* of such a blending of both* as was destined 
hereafter to take place. Nay, we may go further than this. 
Excluding mere chance from any part in the arrangement of 
man’s world, we may fairly say a priori, that we might expect 
to find some adaptations in local circimstanccs themselves; to 
the end which was to be answered. Situations might be con¬ 
ceived* which, should be most advise to the accomplishment of 
the end assumed. Was Christianity introduced in thme situa¬ 
tions, or in others of a very dif^rent character ? 

Again* if Christianity is to be founded in individual con¬ 
victions* the weapon of its warfare* above all others, must be 
persui^^n ; and in order to persuasion* there must be one able ti> 
pe^mtsde. Do we find any provision made for such a persuader ? 
Wtljb work will be no oidinary nor easy one. The conflicting 
^•llBin^ts of the -an4^ent social system could never be amalga- 
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mated, but by one 'Specially and unusually prepared for the task. 
The hierarchical prqudiee of the Jew, the intellectual pride* of 
the Greek, the political pre>eminence of the Eoman, would pre¬ 
sent insuperable obstacles to any man who was not capable of 
entering into and dealing with each, not as extraneous to him¬ 
self, but as a part of his own character and personality. And 
more than this. The religion of Christ was, from each of these 
elements, itself in danger. It might become hierarchical and 
Ji;(daistic, or philosophic and Grecian, or might lose its great 
characteristics in the political liberalism of Kbrae. It Wuld 
need one singularly fitted by education and temperament, to 
mark boldly and keenly the outlines of the faith to be preached; 
who, while he recognised the legitimacy of the Judaistic and 
Grecian elements in Christianity, and laid down the canons of 
civil and political conformity, might yet be under exclusive 
subjection to none of these, but able to wield and attemper 
them all. 

Have we any traces of the preparation of a workman for such 
a work ? Hoes any appear on the stsige* of the early Christian 
period, answering to these unusual and difficult requirements ? 
Can we find any person able, at that time of strange complica¬ 
tion and difficulty, to carry out all meiCs religion among all 

Our readers will excuse us for entering somewhat into these 
questions, and endeavouring popularly to state the resolution of 
them with which Providence, in the course of history, has 
furnished us. They will thus be better able to appreciate the 
nature of the service which has been rendered to the Christian 
world by the authors whose works are mentioned at the head of 
the present Article. 

Mr. Howson strikingly remarks (p. 4.), ‘ The city of God was 

* built at the confluence of three civilisations.’ The Jews, the 
Greeks, the Homans, had each borne their pait in the prepara¬ 
tion of the world for th# Gospel. * Tl^y were ’ (it is the saying 
of Hr. Arnold, Life, ii. 413. 2nd edition), 'the three peoples of 
' God’s election: two for things temporal, one for things eternal. 

* Yet even in the things eternal they were allowed to minis- 
' ter: Greek cultivation, and Homan polity, prepared men for 

* Christianity.’ 

The first pages of the father of history are devoted to tracing 
the original quarrels and r^risals between the inhabitants of 
the' cq^posite coasts of Europe and Asia. And if ever two con¬ 
tinents were designed for intercourse, these surely were. The 
Grecian or Asiatic fisherman could hardly sail out from the 
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beadi of his native creek without being tempted onward ‘by the 
blue idands in the distance, wliidi, like so many steppmg--0toneB 
to another land» stud the waters of the JEgaean. Adventure 
in the early ages was inseparable from piracy: and as villages 
banded into states, and states into confederacies, piracy became 
war, and war Inrought national glory. Thus the first undying 
song celebrates* the expedition of the confederate Greeks to 
Troy in reprisal for the rape of Helen. Nor should tlie com¬ 
mercial element in this early intercourse be forgotten; nor the 
important fact, that one article Of commerce was the/wrsww tf 
mem The principal trading cities were Tyre and Sidon.: and 
we have in the prophecy of Joel (whose most probable date is 
as far back os the ninth century, b.c.*) a distinct charge against 
the Tyrians andTSidonians, that they had 'sold the dhildrenof 
' Judah and Jerusalem to the sons of the Greciansf, that they 
‘ might remove tlicm far from their border.’ Thus we have the 
Jew at a very early period carried into Greece, and introduced 
into Grecian families; and the first nucleus formed of that vast 
dispersion, which wc Witness in. subsequent history. The cap¬ 
tivities, first of Israel,*then of Judah, can hardly fail to have 
driven westward, through Asia Minor and the Greek colonies, 
Bome scattered portions of the main bodies of captives. And 
doubtless the break up of the great remnant of Xerxes’ array 
under Mardonius added considerably to the number of Jews in 
Greece. Mr. Howson has remarked (vol. i. p. 18.), that about 
the time of the battles of Salamis and Marathon, a Jew was the 
minister, another Jew the cupbearer, and a Jewess the consort, 
of the Persian monarch. Great indeed must have been the 
number of Jews settled throughout the East^ The small glean¬ 
ing which returned with Ezra and Nehemiah was as nothing 
compared with those who remained contented in the land of 
exile. Asia was full of Jews. On the coasts and in the islands 


* . See the various <^uai|ps given and discussed by Win^, Beal- 
wprterhud), sub voce. 

S j t Jo^ iii. 6. (Heb. iv. 6.) The words are D'3Jfn * 

% Ml*. Blackburn refers to the residence of Ezekiel in Assyria, that 
the mighty minister to the captive Jews settled by the river Chebar. 
He repeats, on the authority of Layard {^neveh and itsMemains), that 
the description by Ezekiel of the interior of the Assyrian palaces so 
completely corresponds with the monuments of Nimroud and 
Shorsabod, that there can scarcely be a doubt that Ezekiel had seen 
the objects which he describes,— tbe figures sculptured upon the wall 
and painted. —> Blackburn's Ninevehj its Rise and Ruin as illustrated 
/y Ancient Serip^res and Modem Discoveries. 
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of the ^gsaan, along the Aaiatie, European, and African aides, 
we find Jews and their synagogues. By trade for l^anselves,. 
or by the policy of their patrons and conquerors, they had been 
thickly planted in the chief rising seats of civilisation and com¬ 
merce. In Antioch, Alexandria, Cyrene, Gorinds, Athene 
Thessalonica, and many other well-known cities, we l^ar of 
Hebrew settlements more or less considerable id number. 

Nor is it too much to say, that the influence of these widely 
dispersed Jews must have been ^ery where felt. In the case 
of the Jew alone was religion bound to a law of moral purity. 
The Jew only had a conscience, in the better and higher sense.* 
Everywhere a mystery to the surrounding heathen, despised by 
the cultivated and learned, he yet found his way into the bosom 
of households, and laid hold on those feeling^ after purity and 
truth, or even those weaknesses and pronenesses to superstition, 
which are common to the tender in age, or sex, or bodily con¬ 
stitution. We find, in some of the most renowned cities of the 
East, that a large proportion of the female inhabitants had 
embraced Judaism.f And allowing for every admixture of 
superstition and misunderstanding, therS can be no doubt that 
better convictions, and a yearning after something more solid 
than Paganism, must be conceded to have operate widely on 
the proselyte class. Where such feelings existed, the way was 
being admirably prepared for a religion, which, founded on all 
that was true aud permanent in Judaism, should yet winnow 
off the effete and temporary, and embody in itself, with yet 
loftier sanctions, all that was pure and good in it befbre.- 

But this was not always the character of the world-wide 
Judaism of the day. Bcgarding the conscientious * God-fearing’ 
proselyte as the mean, we have for our two extremes, Phari¬ 
saism and Hellenism. 

The Pharisaic society formed a hierarchico-political combina¬ 
tion only equalled in efficiency and influence by that of the 
Ulemas in Turkey or the Jesuits in modem times, and forming 
to this last, in some respects, a remarkable paraHeL Schrader^ 
has vividly depicted the zeal, aims, and practices of the Phaii- 


• * Treffend und schon bezeichnet De Wette als die auszeichnende 
Eigenthumlidikeit dea Hebraischen Yolkes, dass in ihm von AufiEmg 
an das Gewissen rege isL’— Neander, Pfll u. Leit. p. SI. 

t Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 20. 2., says of the women of Danuismts, 
that they were h,vaaac oXxywi' torgy/^iEvac 
See also Acts xiii. 50 .; xvii. 4. 12. 

X Vol. ii. ch. 4. 
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»eeB. ' By their stem theocratic exclusiveness, their minute 
titeral observances, their >pF 08 aiyti 8 ing zeal, they formed the 
inner stronghold <£ Jndaism,^—the conservative power which 
kept inviolate the letter long after the spirit had departed. At 
the same time that the gross materialism of their expected 
messianic kingdom attracted the lower and sel;d8h multitude, the 
apparent eamesiness and perfection of their legal obedience 
acted as a lure for better and loftier spirits. In comparison 
with the importance of collections for the temple, the first moral 
duties were set aside by them: weighed against the advance¬ 
ment of hierarchical Judaism, justice and mercy were flight 
altogether. Their history, like that of the body to whom we 
have compared them, is one of intrigue, turbulence, and blood¬ 
shed. We find {hem in the courts of princes, and in the houses 
of Widows: praying apart in the holy places at Jerusalem, and 
mingling with the great concourse at Home; the stirrers up of 
the people to sedition and tumult, the secret organisers of con¬ 
spiracies, and subverters of thrones. 

From this compact abd organised body it was to be expected 
that Christianity would* meet with the most determined oppo- 
tition. They had been the bitterest enemies of its Divine 
Founder. His teaching was the negation of all their views : 
its success would be death to their dearest hopes. Moral purity 
was by Him upheld at the expense of ceremonial correctness: 
all hierarchical system was abolished by a religion wdiose foun¬ 
dations were laid in individual conviction: the messianic pomp 
of the expected kingdom was apparently resolved into some 
spiritual renovation, to them unint^iigible, or, if understood, 
unwelcome. 

Such was one, and that the prevailing element in the Judaism 
of the time; prevailing, nolii because numerically tiae greatest, 
bat because in it was concentrated all the fire and zeal of the 
system; because it had the only organisation, the only perfect 
unity of mutual understanding and action. ' The other, the 
Helfeuistie element, mbroced all those Jews who bad become 
mingled with Grecians, used their language^ and had learned 
their habits of thought. To them, for the most part, the sacred 
tongue was unknown. They had their own version of the 
Scriptures, made in their great metropolis, Alexandria* They 
finmed a widely spread and motley, combination of various 
grades of opinion and practice. For the most part, Hellenism 
was a fruitless attempt to unite prmcijfies essentially discordant. 
Its plulosophico-fdlegoric speeumtions on Sm’ipture may have 
amused some mgenious minds like that of Philo; while, on the 
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other hmdf the refuge which its purer creed offered ^ small 
cost from the utter abandonment and hopelessness of heathenism^ 
attracted many.of,the conscientious and upright; but we can 
hardly imagine in the Hellenist either logical consistency^ or 
very fervent zeal.- 

As regarded Christianity, Hellenistic Judaism was a most 
important preparation. By it the essential truths of the Old 
Testament had long ago been clothed in tlie language of philo¬ 
sophic thought. At Alexandria, at Antioch, at Ephesus, the 
weapons had been prepared, with which the warfare of per¬ 
suasion was to be carried on. It was the link, between, the 
schools of Athens and the schools of the Kabbis: the form in 
which, if at all, the truths of Christianity must be presented to 
the Grecian mind. The processes of dialectic argument,, un¬ 
known to Eastern composition, were eminently suited to a 
religion whose hearers were to prove all things, in order to hold 
fast that which is good. And it was now no new thing, to have 
sacred truth propounded in these dialectic forms. 

We have thus been gradually led to the second great element 
in the social system at tlie Christian era the intellectual culture 
of Greece. If humanity is to he gained for the highest pur¬ 
poses, the reason of man must be satisfied, and his intellect 
ennobled: nor can that be the religion under which man’s 
highest state is to be realised, which is not prepared to enlist 
and consecrate every lawful use of his powers and faculties; to 
work in the lump until the whole is leavened. At the same time, 
let it be granted that this is to be done, not by unaided human 
power, but by a revelation from above,—and it is manifest that 
a very important part of the preparation for receiving such a 
gift would be, the demonstration of the insufficiency of man 
himself to attain to this ennoblem^t of his powers. And this 
is the work which, in the designs of Providence, was accom- 
plisiied by that wonderful development of the human intellect 
witnessed in ancient Greece. That a height of intellectual 
excellence should there have been reached which has never since 
been attained,—that in philosophy, in art, and in poesy, the 
patterns for the world should there have been set once for all, 
will surprise only those who do not bear this purpose in mind. 

But while the failure of Greek {fiiilosdphy to regenerate man- . 
kind was thus in progress of demonstration, these highest 
exercise of man’s intellect were but preparing the way for Him 
who was to come. The language of the Greeks is itself a 
wonderful monument of the culminating, intellectual period of 
our race: In no other tongue under heaYeD,.can the minuteat 
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ahiftzngB and distinoticms ^ tke mntal feelings be expressed 
wHh BO much {»reGi8k)ii. In xh> other are t^cre so many varieties 
of Gonstmetion and amusement, each of which some minute 
^stinction of meaning or empha^s is given. In no other lan¬ 
guage have we so many apparently insignificant psUPticles, by 
which the exact reference secondary clauses to the main 
subject, and to one another, can be marked off and determined. 
In that language, every term relating to things human or divine 
had already been discussed, and its meaning laboured out with 
marvellous patience and accuracy. 

Nor was Providence, which was thus preparing a garb for 
Ghrisiianity, wanting in making it gencr^ly known and used. 
Tl» division of Greeks is hardly less Wonderful than that of 
Jews. In early times, their colonies had spread along the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, of Africa and Asia Minor. Their 
hostile intercourse or intrigues with Persia had gradually carried 
tfaem fiurther East; till finally the conquests of Alexander^ 
distributed the Greek tongim and influence over the whole of 
hts vast but fleeting efopire. Amidst the struggles and con- 
furion incident on his'death, this one effect alone of his con¬ 
quests remained undisturbed and increasing. All the dynasties 
wlrich sprang from his grave were Greek, and tended to conso- 
fidate the Grecian element which his victories had first intro¬ 
duced. Greek letters and arts became every where cultivated; 
the kmguage usurped the place of the indigenous tongues in all 
poUte intercourse. Nor was Judaea exempt from this influence. 
Lying between the contending kingdoms, and ever involved in 
tb^ quarrels, it too received, although slowly and reluctantly, 
the unhallowed boon of Grecian culture. 

There yet wanted a political power which might adjust to 
equililnrium these disturbit^ forces. Had the world been 
seething in tumult, as it was under the successors of Alexander, 
the propagation of Christianity would have been, humanly 
Bpealang, impossible. 

And we must here express our opinion, that there are few 
things more instructive in history, than the relation of the 
Boman Empire to the spread of Christianity. Whether we 
reg»d it in its rise, at its height, or in its decline, we see in it 
a^vast instniment to subserve the purposes of Providence with 
regard to the religion of Christ. In its rise, with which we are 
here more immediately concerned, by a rapid succession of con¬ 
quests* and anoexatioBs, it reduced to political imity and secu¬ 
rity the various conflicting powers whose struggles had hitherto 
distracted the world. Crushing and afflicting as was the 
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diameter of its rule over its protinees, it 'was eveiy wltere tiio 
govemroent of order, and the friend of comraerdal intei’Coii»se. 
Among its works condnebe to safe transit by sea and land, we 
may reckon, for the the esctinction of piracy in the Medi'^ 
terrauean; for the secoml, the admirable roads with which 
every pt^ of its vast territory was intersected. It was throi^ 
these leas, and along these roads, that ^tbe noble army of 
‘ martyrs,’ as well as the armies of Borne, .advanced to the con¬ 
quest of the world. In times of restricted intercourse, and 
unsafe transit, these missionary journeys would have been 
impracticable. . 

The Eoman policy with regard > to religion was entirely 
consistent with the other parts of the system. Every existing 
rdigion of nation or tribe, was sanctioned by law; but no coun^ 
tenance was given to the introduction of new tenets or modes 
of wordiip. Thus Christianity, for many years after its pro- 
mulgadon, grew up undistinguished from Judaism, and under 
the shelter of this reliyio Ucita as on3 of its sects. It was not 
till the inhabitants of whole districts fodeed to baptism amidst 
the indignation of sunounding Jews and Pagans, that we find 
systematic persecution enjoined; and by that time Christianity 
was strong enough in numbers to be aided, rather than crudied, 
by such hostility. 

During and for some time after the reigns of the first twelve 
Caesar^ the citizen of Borne was endowed with considerable 
privileges. • Among these, exemption from corporal punishment, 
and the power of appealing to the. people, were the diief and 
beat known. It is true, tlmt this last had now merged into an 
appeal to him who wielded,, by his concentration cf offices, the 
power of the populus and the plebs alike; hut. it had not, on 
that account, lost its value as a me^s of rescue from arbitrary 
decisicHQS, and from the warping of justice by the venality of pro¬ 
vincial judges, t 

The foregoing sketch of the state of the world shortly after 
the .Clmstian era, will enable us to lay down a prwri the ne¬ 
cessary and desirable qualifications of the man who is to be 
the main agent in propagating the Christian faith. 

Fbrst. It is absolutely necessary, that he be a Jew. Founded 
as Christianity is on the ancient covenant and promises, its 
appeal to the world was fnainly though Judmsm; addr^sin^ 


* The bearings on Christiiuiity 'Of these various eharacteristics of 
the time are admirably treated in the first chapter of Couybeare and 
Howsou^s work. 
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itself ‘to the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.* ^t is to the« 
Jews that the preacher must look for his earliest and-his most 
able converts; men, who having been reasoned-with out of the 
law and the prophets, were thereby convinced, Jirepared to , 
convince others, that Jesus was the Christ. And none but-^a 
Jew would gtdn access to that exclusive and jprejudicedpeopki. 
The synagogues would be forbidden g^'ound to a Gentile 
teacher; 3ie ears of the Jews would be absolutely closed, 
against him. 

For the same reason, thu Apostle of the world must be not 
a Hellenist, but of pure Hebrew descent. It is of the utmost 
inaportance thp,t he should ho &blc to speak and cite in the sacred 
language of the la\y and prophets. The Hellenists were looked 
on by the purer*Jews with disparagement and contempt. The^ 
had their own synagdgues, in which tlie sacked tongue was never* 
heard, and to enter which \vould have been pollution to the 
scrupulous and rigid Pharisee. Thus a Hellenist would have 
acted at a great'disadvan^^e, in leaving the central fortress of 
J udaism untouched, because to him inaccessible. 

This last consideratfon will at once bring before us another 
req^uisite. None but the straitest sect of Judaism will furnish 
the man who shall be sufficient for this work. The pretended 
mysteries of the Kabbinical teaching must he in his grasp to deal 
with and sqt aside^ None must be able to say of him, ‘ This man, 

‘ who knoweth not the law, is cursed.’ In one point at h^ast 
his message to the Jews should be without fault: all should be 
compelled to look up to as one trained to teach, .apd 
thoroughly capable of doing it. If the question, ‘Whence Jiath 
‘ this man letters ?’ was fcff other and wise purposes permitted 
to be asked respecting Him who camp to be rejected and suffer 
and die, it would have been, as far as we can.judge, a serious 
obstacle to the work of one who must be to the Jews as a Jew, 
in order to persuade and gain theni. 

But yet another reason existed (and this is ably brought out 
by Schrader* and Neanderf), why the great apostle of Christ¬ 
ianity should be^a Pharisee, df all the opposition ofiered to 
Jesus, of Nazareth, that of the PharispCawas the most consistent 
and entire. They-^saw in his teaching the abnegation of hierar¬ 
chical Judaism. If He were a teachei^ froni God, the cere¬ 
monial law had passed away, the barrier between Jew and 


. ,Vol. it ch. 6.’ 
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^Gcntili^was. broken down, and Judaism became an empty husk 
]>encef©rwilTdL None thoroughly understood this but the 
. bigotf^d"^ Pharisee. The lapse of years, and 'the warning of 
lieayefaly.visiojiSi had not kept the*grcatest of the chosen- Twelve 
froin yacillating on this vital point; and there is every reason 
to believe ‘that the Church at Jerusalem remained to the end 
practically prejudiced against the free admission of the union of 
mankind* in Christ. Atnidst all the difficulties and incon¬ 
sistencies on this matter, he only would be sure never to go 
wrong, who having during his life of Pharisaic zeal keenly 
stigmatised as an abomfnation the anti-exclusive spirit of tiie 
religion, of Jesus, had thus gained the clearest view of its uni¬ 
versality, and in hie conversion adbpted’ this \^ew hs his own to 
the’ full. 

But Jew and Ph^isee as lie must be, other elements must be 
ibinglcd in him, which few -who were Jews and Pharisees united 
in themselves. A’Jew born in Palestine, aftd receiving a purely 
Jewish education, could have been% missionary for the most 
part to pure Jews only. It is plainly necessary that he be, 
though not a Hellenist himself, yet from youth accustomed to 
the use of the Hellenistic version of the Scriptures, together 
with the Hebrew original, — nay more, from yodth accustomed 
to the habits of thought and cx[)ression of the more cultivated 
Greeks,—no stranger to the literature rind rhetorical usage of 
that language which had been prepared for the wdrk which 
Christianity had to do. The adv^tage of a boyhood spent in 
the haunts of Greek literary cultiiVe would be great, ei^eh if he 
him^lf did riot frequent the schools for instruction. A certain 
pride in the .place of his birth would lead'a youth of genius to 
some acquaintance at'least with the Greek writers who hrid 
sprung from it* or were connected with tlic' studies there pur¬ 
sued ; and the first remembrances of his early days would be 
bound np with his taste, however brief, of the sweets of profane 
literature. All this" would eminently fit him to address a 
Grecian audience; to know the peculiar stirinblingblocks which 
the hearers must be taught cautiously to. dpproach^ and gently 
to step over; and skilfti^ ter avoid fneumng those, charges, 
which might exaggerate in the Greek mi^d the repulsiveness of 
himself and his niess^e. At the same tiriie, no extraneous 
culture could edqcatC a** Pharisee* In the Holy City alone, 
and in the schools of‘4he Jerusalem rabbis, was the fountain 
head of Judaism to be drawn from. 

Thus we have arrived at the complicated, and we paay con¬ 
ceive not often united requirements, of pure Judaic extraction, “ 
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.%H liirtk jmd ^dt&sfefiS^n ftmong^if^lenists aa<i-<3«}0iaa8, 
*$ 3 ^ subsequent tcaiUin^ xtdibmteai eebools o# Jj^tealem. 

'4f >|owover weijeeted here, one im^rtaht od^^antage would 
ws^htinf^ *[th& p||pe^ Apostle ts' siij^^to ioeur fhe d^dHesi hatred 
of the^l^liriuftid "iwirtjr, wKieh he hao ^i^eserted to pass’p’v^r to 
t5hii3tiahitj*^ hat^ will'be tmreientitfg^ and wili pursue 
Hnl isrhere^fir Ida rnfeasage is delivered^ No' eilumny will fe 
epa,t^ix6 withh3d, to midce.him odiouis to the loidal 

Should hehB fouhd'in’^ud^'i^If, jealousy 
of prdbtirators, ever 'i^ady'^b awake against turbu¬ 
lence tiAl seditio^^ wiH he iWouSed to' his ruin. One sof^ 

^ardi apd ofie, onk, hupodfily peaking, hroukt obviate the 
aati^r bf ' bib "c^reer^being cut' ^ort by 'conspn^c^ on the part 
of his qaeinies, or the tyranny of an unprincipled governor. , If 
^si^ssed the pi^v^ges of a. Botaan citiz^ Ins person would* 
hib siafe fiOm punishment at thekiands of the officers of Borne: 
and jin escape would be a^ays open to hlfh ffom t^spirocy or 
apprehended injustice, in an appesd to tb© supream power in the 
' great metropolis./ ' \ 

We have said nothing of personal diakicteristicB. That the 
^Apostle* of the world* should be full of eamestoess and self- 
^foygetting zeal“, is too obvious to be insisted on. That a great 
'phrsuader should, besides convincing men’s minds, be able to win 
and keep their'hearts,*—that he who wishes others to weep 
must wed^ hhnself has long ago passed into an axiom. But 
w^^wprjfer filling in this par^of the sketch d posteriori, from the 
'iafeta ^^selves. 

That the person so., required teas found /—that so many and 
nnusttkbatitibutes wei^ CSombkied in one individual-^is known 
to us i^ll. Bufrit seeiha^to have been reserved for our own 
"bf blo^^hy and %iitiute research,-fully to trace all the qualil- 
tatil:^ 6f Saul ol^ Tarsus ^r his great n^sion, and to point out 
their cxapiplei^ in tiis extraordinary career. 

There Is no work dctaht ib which diis is more laboriously and 
com|^etely done thap iia .Cbnjbeard'amd. Hoy^n’s ^Life and 
* Epistles of St. Padt.’ ;; Tb<f names^ftfifcbe authors are vouchers 
iat their ability'to'^brfonh th^lf'taiAtr iind^ one will consult 
book without Imtng convinced of the dihgent research and 
iwefiil itecuraey wkh vki<^. it fiae hqen ^nccompUshed. No 
'pdi^s have l^een spared to.gfelberinfiot«x^ti 09 on every point of 
the iHe’ap# CRyisgef and idbundaoce and exeel- 

se of "maps, and ^illustratuma by4fauidscape8 and coins, make 
i^bopl^^a' complete^'tidmiial of all thiU: rdates to the subject. 

I^oiities tefkm^ to ^ven at length in the. footnotes, . 
non greatly increases *^the value of the woxk tq |he ^olar. 
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On the wiwiaj' we doubt if any modern' Jiteratdyc possesses 
a treatk^ more complete or - satisfiictory in its design and 
execution. . < *. 

Ferh^s there is a little too much, of imaginative minuteness 
in eoane <d the descriptioua of the journeys of the Apostle and 
we -confess an objection to ;the frequent and .sometimea bewil¬ 
dering illustration by reference to modern state relations dr 
local circumstances. Ihese howeVer, to which might he 
added an occasional want of condensation, and exuberance of 
style, are but slight faults, coinpared with the essential service, 
which tliese authors have rendered to English bibHcal literature 
by their elaborate researches, and to English .^ociety by the 
pleasing and attractive garb -in which they have, clothed the 
results. ^ ‘ * A 

Into the important portion of the work .which Mr! Croybeare 
has contributed — the translation of the Epistles — it is nqt our 
intention to enter critically. In such a wide field of contro¬ 
versy, philological and doctrinal, there will be mucli for every 
scholar to question. At the same time Vc have found much .to 
approve; and we hail every independeiit scbolarlike attempt to 
render the sacred text in our language, in hopes that it may 
lead at some time to the judicious removal of some of the ac¬ 
knowledged blots on our otherwise excellent authorised version. 

Mr. Lewin’s work, though published since the first volume of 
Conybeare and Howsou, is an original contribution to the same 
subject, from a candid and diligent layman. '^lile there is 
much in it that is really valuable, it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Lew in has not enriched and in some places rectified his book 
by the adtnirable and copious treatises wliich have of late years 
been published in Germany;, and of which the authors of the 
former work have largely and most properly taken advantage. 
This fact tends to pl^ Mr. Lewin’s book altogether on lower 
ground than it should have occupied; while the unfortunate 
inaccuracy of its printing is continually confusing the reader.^ 
At the same time, Hr. X^ewin’s useful historical memoirs, his 
plans of the principal towns, with geographical authorities cited 
at length t, and the justice and go^.feeliiig which he shows in 

- -.t, —: r,„ - ..... ,.—,1.. ,,i.,,—s—I Tt -:— ■■....-- 

* The Greek is printed without aeceuts, a practice against which 
every scholar should protest, and about as rational as it would be to 
print an English work Without crossing the faer dotting the s’s. The 
punctuation of the text is' in some places in utter confusion. Take an 
example:but, at night he escaped from his guard, and got’on 
board, and racked, Alexandria.’ .(F. 84.) . ^ach abound throughout. 

t His geographical notices are not alw^s accurate: .e. ff. wherein 
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Ilia remarks, will prevent Jafs work from being laid asidc^ and 
cause it to be retained as accessory to, or a cheaper substitute 
for, tlie more important and costly volumes of Conybeai'c and 
Howson.*^ 

We have placed two !rs;eIl-known German works on our list, 
because our neif!;hl)oura have in this, as in nuest of the depart¬ 
ments of biblical literature and research, the credit of having 
led the way, and suggested to ourselves the reproduction or 
expansion of their labours; and because there is something so 
.well fitted in the German mind for treating subjects of this 
kind, that after all acknowledged defects are allowed for, and 
evident excrescences pared away, we always have loft, in the 
work of an intelligent German, abundant suggestive matter that 
is truly valuable,' and nowhere else to be found. 

Schrsftcr’s treatise spread its publication over the years 1830 
—1836: and considering the time, we cannot help ranki^ it 
as the most remarkable work on the subject. . Its plan 
of a biography, with the chronology and doctrine treated of in 
separate volumes, .and fbllowed by a tran^ation of the Epistles, 
with a commentary. !Por really sound research into the neces¬ 
sities and inner proprieties of St. Paul’s preparation for his 
work, wo know of no book which approaches Schrader’s ipt^ 
value. We might perhaps be dis[)Oscd to find a little fault with * 
Mr. Howson for not having more abundantly transferred to his 
pages the interesting speculations of - this author. We might 
think tluit some pruning of gi'aphic description would have been 
more than compensated by giving us the substance of some of 
Schrader’s valuable chapters jn his second volume on the per¬ 
sonal character and training of the Apostle. * 

At the same time, there is one part of S^hi^ader’s work which 
disfigures it in common with many of tlic best ‘Geurmau treatises 
ou matters connected with historical Christianity. We mean 
its }vcrfectly gratuitous rationalism. If Saul was iu reality, 
as Schrader and we are sorry to say Neander also would 
have us believe, merely struck with lightninq on the way fo 
Damascus,— not only were the solemn words then related to 
have been spoken to him, iind on %yhich he distinctly grounds 
his apostlcship, the WFspring of his excited imagination,—^but he 

— — —_ ^ ^ . 

speaking of Myra, he makes it the metropolis ofLycia in the apos¬ 
tolic times, cm the authority of the^^yneedemUs of llierocles, a work 
of the sixth century; and in the same notice makes the distinct ri vers 
Liinyrus and Andriaki into one. 

• Mr. L. gives the Epistles in the authorised vp|sion,. witji a few 
departures, and those riht always for the better. ' 
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ninst himself he charged with deliberate falsehood and impos¬ 
ture ; for in neither of the narratives of his conversion which 
we possess from his own lips is there the slightest intimation of 
a storm having overtaken the party, but an evident intention to 
imply that in the brightness of the noonday sun, a light 
brighter still was shed around him, and a supernatural voice 
plainly heard, answered, and heard again, the speaker being all 
the whilfi distinctlv seen.* 

Neander’s work is well known in this country by transla¬ 
tions, as one of the most valuable contributions to an intelligent 
appreciation of the mind and mission of the various gi’eat 
Apostles, and the conflicts and character of the first Christian 
age. Tinged strongly with the peculiarities ,of the German 
school, it yet exhibits so thorough an understanding of the 
position, wants, and divisiohs of the nascent Churcli, and so 
admirable a spirit of Christian faith and charity, as to have 
become an indispensable element in the study of the Apostolic 
history. 

We shall proceed now, with the aid bf the works which we 
have characterised, in some measure to fill in « posteriori tlic 
outlines given above. To do this continuously would be out of 
the question. We must necessarily select a few salient points 
of the history as examples of the rest. 

The destined Apostle of the Gentiles was born of pure Jewish 
descent, ‘a Hebrew' of Hebrews,’ at Tarsus, the capital of the 
province of Cilicia, a few years probably after our era. With 


* If, to take another instance, (and licrc we must include Mr. 
Lewin in our reprehension, and even complain somewhat of the 
guarded and ambiguous language of Mr. Howson,) the pythoness at 
Philippi was not really possessed by a spirit, but only (we quote Mr. 
Lewin) ‘ subject to ravings, and at the present day would merely be 
‘ committed to the charge of a keeper,’—how on the one hand can we 
account for tliose.ravings taking daily the form of vehement recog¬ 
nition of the divine mission of the Apostle, and how on the other 
can we give any consistent account of her cure, Avhicli both these 
authors believe to have followed on St. Paul’s w'ords ? Far better 
and deeper in this instance Neandcr, who, though he supposes the 
case need not imply possession by a personal evil spirit, yet dis¬ 
tinctly recognises the ageifty of the chief si)irit of evil, and tlie 
maiden’s liberation from it by the Apostle. See the whole matter very 
satisfactorily treated in the recent work of Baumgarten, ‘ Die Apostel- 

* geschichte,foder der Entwickelungsgang der Kirche von Jerusalem 

* bis Rom,’ vol. ii. § 26. There is a sensible and able refutation of the 

rationalistic views of Saul’s conversion in Hemsen's ‘ Apostel Faulus.,’ 
p. 12. fi*. • ’ 
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his birth he inherited the citizenship of Rome.* His native 
place, characterised by himself as ' no mean city,’ was one of the 
most celebrated seats of Greek learning. Two eminent Stoics, 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor of Tiberius, 
were taken from the school of Tarsus. Strabo gives it the pre¬ 
ference over Athens and Alexandria, and every other academy 
of the time. No city could be imagined more fitting for the 
birthplace of an apostle of the Gentiles. Free from the' warping 
influences which would have beset a childhood in Athens, 
Alexandria, or Rome, the Hebrew youth might bore stray 
\yithout danger .into the pleasant paths of Grecian literature.f 
We know that his main education was Jewish. In all pro¬ 
bability, botli thg Hebrew text of the Scriptures and the Septua- 
gint version were familiar to him from childhood., The former 
would be sure to be known and resfd in a pure Hebrew family; 
and the familiarity with which he cites the latter from memory, 
can hardly be accounted for except by early ha\>itndc. Mr. 
Howson traces, with that graphic minuteness which, "while it 
is sometimes bis temptations, is undoubtedly also his excellence, 
the illustrious recollections connected with the tribe of Ben¬ 
jamin, and with his own royal name, which would stir the spirit 
of the eager Hebrew boy,—and the fine emotions with which one 
capable of the feelings which we find expressed in his writings, 
would wander by the clear cold stream of the Cydniis, and gaze 
on the snowy heights of Taurus. 

But other and more exciting scenes soon rose upon his view. 
We can hardly conceive the burst of enthusiasm with which 
such a Jewish youth, educated in exile, first beheld the spot 
where Jehovah had plrtced His name. We may well conceive 
that from the time of the youthful Saul entering the Holy City, 
his previous intercourse with Hellenism was dropped, and he de¬ 
voted himself zealously to the study of the law and traditions of 
his fathers, lie himself appeals to the fact many years after: 
‘My manner of life from my youth, which was at the first 
‘among mine own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 


* This fact is ns certain ns its explanation is obscure. It was 
formerly assumed (by Tillemont and Cave, see C. and H. vol. i. p. 
49.) that the privilege belonged to native^ of Tarsus; but more accu¬ 
rate knowledge has precluded this. ' The probable Recount is that 
which Mr.* Ilowson has adopted, that Saul’s father had gained the 
citizenship as the reward of services rendered during the civil wars to 
some influential Roman. 

f We find him quoting Aratus (a Cilician poet), Epimenides, and 
Euripides, or Menander. \V’here did he read these authors, if not in 
liis early youth at Tarsus } 
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^ which knew me from the beginning, if they would testify, t^t 
‘ after the most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee.* 
(Acts XXvi. 4, 5.) 

* Having a foundation of excellent mitural talents, gifted 
‘with creative profundity, and a rare clearness and energy of 

* thought, he made his own the whole cycle of E-abbinical ^rip- 

‘ ture-Jore, its jurispradciicc and its theology, the ditferent • 
‘ exegeses of the Bible, its allegory, typology, and tradition, as 
‘ his Epistles sufficiently show. By this theoretical education, 

‘ he was enabled, in after times so powerfully and convincingly 
‘ to refute Pliarisaical errors, and to unfold thfe most profoundly 
‘ and amply of all the Apostles the intrinsic doctrines of Chrls- 
‘ tianity. By nature an ardent and decided character, armed 

* with the choleric and melancholic temperament found among 
‘ Beforuiers, he enibraccd whatever he once held to be right 
‘ with all his soul, and was thus inclined to a rude straightfor- 

* wurdness and action in extremes. Thus he became a Pharisee 
‘ of the strongest kind, and a' blind zealot for the law of his 
‘ fathers (Phil. iii. G., (lal. i. 13, 14.).’** 

Saul was never a hypocrite. He Ithted the name and fol¬ 
lowers of Jesus from his innermost soul. In this he nobly dif¬ 
fered from many of his elders and compeers, who in hypocrisy 
carried on an opposition to a teaching whicl^. in their hearts 
they approved, but saw to be tlie certain ruin of their w’orldly 
hopes. Schrader (ii. 47. ff.) ])riiigs ont well this difference, and 
speculates on its probable effects. It was no small thing for 
Pharisaism to possess a ])artisan of an earnest and thorough 
spirit—one too, who was not, like tlic Palestine Jews, confined 
to a narrow Judaistic circle of experience, but had from child* 
hood known Gentile persons and practices. Is it not certain 
that they who compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
would be ciircfully training such an one for a missionary of their 
own and promising themselves by his co-operation a rich 
accession of Gentile converts? If so, Pharisaism was cyen- 
tually pierced to death by a shaft winged with its own feather. 

We must quote Schrader for the further usefulness to Saul 
of his Pharisaic education: — 


* Schaff, Geschiclite der Christliclien Kirche von ihrer Griindung 
bis auf die G<fcgen\vart, vol. i. p. 163. This work, of which the first 
volume was last year published in America (Mercersburg, Pa.), pro¬ 
mises to be one of thie best corapendiuins extant of Church history. 
Its spirit is thoroughly Christian, its arrangement clear, its style 
lively and attractive; and it contains notices of. the' most recent Ger¬ 
man and other opinions on every question as*it arises. * 
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* In order to defend themselves a^inst the attacks of Jesus, and 
retain their own influence^ the Pharisees not onlj availed themselves 
of'excommunication and persecution of those who would not im¬ 
plicitly obey,them, but aou^it even more eagerly to fill their partisans 
with inexpiable hate of Him. This was the eawer, because to tliose 
who reckoned Pharisaism as a thing from God, Jesus could only 
appear as God’s enemy. It required no perversi<to of truth to prove 
*thi8. They need only say that He was the greatest foe of the 
patriarchal traditions, did not keep the sabbath, did not fast, nor pray 
as other mefi, neglected the necessary washings, held converse with 
Samaritans and Gentiles, placed them on a level with Jews, nay re¬ 
quired and yielded* obedience to tho Gentile government, gave liim- 
self out for the Messiah, &c., and they were sure to render their 
fanatical scholars His irreconcilable enemies. But to Paql, all tius 
was of the utmost value. He thus learnt to apprehend in many 
respects the plan and intentions of Jesus more correctly than even 
Ilia own friends and disciples. To these last it appeared impossible, 
in theu? deep reverence for their Master, that He should in any way 
have impugned or rejected that which was to them above all things 
precious and sacred. And hence if was that they so seldom under¬ 
stood His sentiments, which deviated from the established maxims, 
and so often defended hiim against the charge of transgressing or re¬ 
jecting the Mosaic law. The Pharisees, on the, contrary, veiled 
nothing; to them it was a delight to lay hold of, and disseminate 
among their partisans, such acts and sayings of Jesus as contradicted 
that which had u^ally been esteemed true and divine. ... As 
the foe of the ancient traditions and precepts, and of Pharisaism, 
as the.abrogntor of the law of Moses and of Judaism, as the friend 
and enfranchiser of Gentiles and sinners, — thus was, the image of 
Jesus vividly present in the heart of the Pharisee Saul. And as it 
often happens to those among us who advance far before their age, 
that their views are rightly apprehended, and therefore decried by 
tbeir opponents, but misunderstood by their friends, and by way of 
justification attempted to be reconciled witli doctrines previously held, 
thus it was also in the case of our Lord ; His friends and worshippers 
were blind, and His enemies onh’- had eyes to see His intentions.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 82. if.) 

"With such an impression of Jesus, and with liis earnest plm- 
racter and fiery temper, ,Saul could hot but be a 'persecutor. 
To extinguish the hated name,—to prevent the obnoxious sect 
front spreading in or out of Jerusalem,-?—would be an exertion 
worthy of all-lhs energies. To this accordingly we find liim 
devoting liimsclf, when the sacred narrative first introduces him 
to our notice.. 

The question, whether he had seen our Lord in the flesh, is 
wrapped in obscurity. The probable answer is in the negative. 
Had he taken ahy part in the acts of the Pharisees ditripg the 
eventful period of tk6 ministry of Jesus, he would l^dly have 
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passed it over in silence in those passages where he speaks so 
freely of his state and acts as a persecutor; and that he should 
have been present^ and have taken no part, is inconceivable. 
Why he was absent from Jerusalem during those three years, it 
is impossible to say. It may have been just the interval 
between the completion of his liabbinical training and his ma¬ 
turity as a member of the Sanhedrim, which we afterwards find 
him. He may have. been at Tarsus, or on travel. That he‘ 
should not yet have arrived as a youthful scholar, is chronolo^- 
cally improbable. However it was, such seems tp liave b6en 
the fact; and his first hostile efforts were brought to bear on 
the Church about eight years after the Ascension. 

We refe# to Mr. Howson for the complete detpil of the trial 
and execution of Stephen, and for some able remarks on the 
influence, in after times, which the apology of the martyr seems 
to have had on the mind of his cliicf persecutor. It has • been 
assumed by recent writers (Schrader, Olshausen, Neander,) that 
a deep* immediate impression was made on Saul’s mind by the 
circumstances of the death of Stephen, and that he was in a 
remorseful state of self-questioning when he undertook his 
errand to Damascus. But this idea, intimately bound up as it 
is with the rationalistic interpretation of the narrative of his 
conversion, is entirely opposed to the history (Acts ix. 1.), and 
to his own assertion : * Being exceedingly mad against them, I 
‘ persecuted them even unto strange cities.’ We have no reason 
whatever to suppose that any change had talten place in his 
sentiments towards Christianity. Nay, we (piite agree with 
Baumgarten in placing here the culminating point of his zeal, 
and seeing, in this sudden arrest and turning of his course by 
the working of Divine wisdom and power, a fitness for the occa¬ 
sion and fur the character and temperament, of the man. As 
Bengel strikingly remarks, * in summo fervore pcccandi ereptus' 
‘ ct conversus cst.’ * 

Of all that has been written on the mind and feelings of Saul 
consequent on his conver^on, we have read with the greatest 
interest the remarks of Baumgarten, vol. i. pp. 198—223, * On 
one point only we entirely differ from him. He spends sonje 
pages in tracing during this period the inner experience de¬ 
tailed by the Apostle, Boip. vii. 7—25. We believe the greater 
part of that weighty passage to belong to an earlier and totally 
different portion of his life; and it seems to us strange that >a 

* Such too was the view of Chrysostom: KaQavtp iarpoc apim-oCf 
aKfia^OvroQ iri rov wperov, to fiofidrifia avrf Jhriiyaytv 6 Xpicrros. * 

C. & H. i. p. 108. 
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writer who has taken so jnst a psychological view of his subject 
should have adopted a theory which tends completely to confuse 
it, and destroy its unity. This is not the place to discuss and 
appropriate that description; it may suffice to say that, while we 
distinctly recognise its autobi(%raphical character, we see in it a 
reference to a process much more frequent in the human mind, 
and better calculated to be a general pattern for us all, than that 
by which the zeal of the i)erseciitor became transformed into the 
zeal of the apostle. 

Some degree of mystery has always rested on the visit to 
Arabia *; hut almost all writers are agreed in connecting it with 
an immediate reception of the Gospel from Christ himself. Mr. 
Howson indeed gives the alternative, that j>erhaps lie went to 
preach ‘ in the synagogues of that singular capital which was 

* built amidst, the exiles of Edom, whence “ Arabians ” came to 

* the festivals at .Jerusalem (Acts, ii. 11.);* hut we must own 
the other alternative seems to us more probable ; and that, whe¬ 
ther the rationalistic or the supernatural view be taken. The 
former is given by Seprader (ii. p. 147.): — 

* He cared not, previously to the public opening of Ins ministry, 
to obtain information from other men in a matter w'hicli was accessible 
to him by his own reason (?), but preferred shortly after his baptism 
to retire apart from all human society to the solitude of tlie Arabian 
wildeniess; with this view beyond doubt, undistractedly to prepare 
himself for the work of the promulgation of Christianity, to meditate 
on his present circumstances, to tliiuk of that which lay before him, 
to make powerful resolutions, or rather to confirm himself in the 
resolution already made, and to take counsel of God and of himself, 
or of that which was become a divine or living principle witliin him. 
In this he acted as other men of great and independent character 
have done, and even as Jesus himself, who also immediately after 
His baptism withdrew Himself for a similar purpose into the same 
wilderness.' 

But sensible as this view is as far as it goes, none can fail to 
see how entirely inadequate it is to satisfy the requisitions of 
the historical facts resulting, or the assertions of, the Apostle 
himself. In a passage (2 Cor. xii. 1. if.) ’where he is undoubt¬ 
edly describing his own experience, and referring to a period 
not fai^ removed from this, he speaks of * abundance of ’ visions 
«ud * revelations ’ being granted to inm, and recounts in myste¬ 
rious words tlie nature of some of tliese. We should therefore 
be much more disposed to agree with, Baumgarten, when he 
says (vol. i. p. 223.),— 

• 


* Gal. i. 17. 
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< Those will take the right view of this s(^oum of Saul iu 

< Arabia who r^ard it as a still .retirement, in which he lived in 

< communion in the spirit with the Lord in Heaven, as the 

* original Apostles had conversed with the Lord on earth.’ 

Another difficulty belongs to this period, which has been very 
variously dealt with. The facts are simply these. Some phy¬ 
sical wetness, of a conspicuous and distressing kind, resulted 
from the exaltation of the spirit at the expense of the body. 
PerhapwS his own words—'when I could not see for the glory of 
‘ that light,’—may furnish some clue to its origin. Feebleness 
of sight, connected probably with some nervous infirmity, may 
have constituted the thorn in the flesh, concerning which he 
prayed thrice that it might depart from him: which made his 

* bodily presence weak, and his speech contemptible; ’ * and of 
which he could say to the Galatians, * My teifiptation which was 
‘ in my flesh ye despised not, nor rejected. ... I bear you 
' record, that if it had been possible, ye would have plucJwd out 

* your own eyes, and have given them to »«<?.’ f But even this, 
whatever it was, served him as an argument for the divine char- 
racter of his mission. It precluded any imputation that he had 
won his converts by the charms of graceful rhetoric; he was 
among them ' in weakness, and fear, and much trembling.’ ’’ So 
docs every circumstance in the life of this I'cmarkable man fit 
into its place, and bear its part in the work prepared for him. 

Five years at least elapsed after his conversion, before we find 
him actively engaged in ministerial iSliour. He certainly was 
not idle, but his proper vocation had not begun. There had 
apparently been nothing more than fi*agmentary testimonies in 
the synagogues. At Damascus and at Jerusalem he had been 
exposed to the fury of those Jews, whom he had now through 
life for his implacable enemies. At both places he vras rescued 
by the brethren ; wlio yet, not knowing -in what department to 
employ the zeal of the new convert, sent him back to his native 
town, to wait a special call of Providence. 

A great question soon began to he agitated in the Church. 
Was Cl^istianity to be preached to the Gentiles ? That they 
were eventually to share in its blessings, no believing Jew 
doubted; but how this was to be brought about, was yet un¬ 
known. The first step towards a solution seems to have been 
taken at Antioch, by certain Cyprian and African Hellenistf, 
who had fied on the persecution which arose about Stephen, 
having spoken to GentilesX in that city. This new step aroused 


* 2 Cor. X. 10. X Cral. iv. 14, 15. ' « 

J The reading "EWT^i-ac, for the 'EWi^^'errac of the received text, 
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the attention of the mother>church at Jerusalem. Barnabas, 
himself a Cyprian, was sent to report on the movement, or per¬ 
haps to restrain what Was deemed an excess of zeal. By what 
he saw, he was convinced,' and sympathised. Bu^oy was not 
his only feeling at seeing the Gentile converts. The time for 
action was obviously come.- There -was oife in retirement, to 
whom it had been said, * 1 will send thee far hence unto the 
* Gentiles.’ He went to Tarsus to seek Saul. For a year they 
taught at Antioch, which became the second historical capital of 
Christendom, the great centre of activity during the transition- 
state from Judaism, and most appropriately the birthplace of 
that name, by which those who were neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian nor ^cythian, were in liiture to be called. After a 
journey to Jerusalem for a special eleemosynary purpose, the 
two friends dei)ar1t, by Divine command, on their first great 
missionary journey. 

The whole process of this, as of the other journeys, is ad¬ 
mirably narrated, discussed, and illustrated by Conybeare and 
Howson. We have eveiy accessory which could be desired. 
Becent surveys and soundings have furnished accurate maps of 
almost every country and coast; while Mr. Bartlett’s beautiful 
drawings give reality to the scenery of the most remarkable 
spots. There can hardly be more pleasant reading for the lover 
of travel and adventure, than the pages of this work which trace 
the Apostle through Cyprus, or Asia Minor, or Greece, or 
afterwards on his perilous voyage by Malta to Rome. And it 
is no small merit of the work that, while it extracts information 
from every source, an admirable spirit of Christian faith, accom¬ 
panied by a manly love of truth and soundness of judgment, 
characterise it throughout. While 'its hand is in every German 
treatise, its heart is thoroughly English; and its effect will 
everywhere be, to confirm those great central truths, round 
which it has grouped the accessory and subordinate matter. 

The first eminent fruit of this journey was the conversion of 
the proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus. From this time Saul 
becomes known by the Hellenistic name of Paul. The coin- 


is how almost universally adopted. The received reading would 
stultify the whole narrative. There was and could he no diflSculty 
about preaching to Hellenists. 

We do not in the text forget, nor depreeiate the-importance of the 
special mission of Peter to Cornelius; but regard this incident as 
necessarily prior in point of time, and that, as intended more to give 
f!olemn sanction in the sight of those who would be xnost difficult to 
persuade, than to precede all efforts of the kind. 
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cldence is at least remarkable* and may npt have beea altogether 
fortuitous. But that the Apostle, as Jerome and Augustine 
believed,^ took the name from his convert, we may t»rith safety 
deny. Such a piece of secular conceit was wholly alien from 
his character, and could only pa^ current when that character 
was, as a wholey very imperfectly studied. It is far more pro¬ 
bable that the change marks the transition from liis earlier 
menjoirs, .when from the still Jewish character of the Church 
his Hebrew name prevailed, to those recording his ]>reaching 
among Gentiles. The bearing of two names, the original Oriental 
appellation, and the same graacised or romanised, in sound or 
meaning, was very common,* 

During this journey wo haVe striking instances of tlie fitness 
of the Great Apostle for becoming all things to all men, that 
he might by all means win some. At Antioch in Pisidia, we 
have his first recorded discourse. It wms delivered to Jews, 
and besides its historical detail, so suitable to his hearers, con¬ 
tains, as Mr. Howson justly observes, the kernel of that great 
argument which he afterwards unfolded in the Epistle to the 
Romans. At Lystra we find him dissuaefing the heathen mul¬ 
titude from sacrificing to liis companion and himself, in words 
of singular skill and beauty, founded on an argginent from 
natural theology, far too expansive for any mere Pharisee to 
have propounded. ^ 

On the commencement of the next journey a personal dispute 
separated from him the former couij^anion of his toils and 
dangers. Ho is henceforth either alone, or accompanied by a 
group of vrhich he is unquestionably the centre; thus bringing 
his apostolic agency more plainly into relief, and removing all 
possibility of actual rivalry, or, which was more to be appre- 
hcucled, the setting up of one against another in the minds of 
converts. 

It is on this journey that the most remarkable dnsfances of 
tliat which we are illustrating are presented to us. It originated 
in that afiectionate yearning after converts once .gained, which, 
we see so often expressed in his Epistles. This .directed his 
way to DCrbe, Lystra, and Iconiura. His course lay. through 
his native province and city: and Mr. Howson is justified in 
raising on the well known character of the Apostle the following 
supposition; — 

One other city must certainly have been visitedr If there were 
churches anywhere in Cilicia, there must have been one at Tarsus. 


* See GrotiusJs note:-** ioc.s and 'Conybeare.and HowsOir, vbl. i. * 
p. 164, ’ 
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It was the metropolis of the i^ovince-; Paul had resided there, pw- 
haps for some years, since the time of his convezi^n; and if he 
loved his native place well enough to speak of it with something like 
pride to the Boman officer at Jerusalem, he could not be indifferent 
to its religious welfare. Among the “ Gentiles of Cilicia,” to wlioni 
the letter which he carried was addressed, the Gentiles of Tarsus had 
no mean place in his affections. And his heart must have overflowed 
with thankfulness, if, as he passed through the streets which had 
been familiar to him since his childhood, he knew that many house¬ 
holds were around him where the Go^el had come, “not in word 
“ only but in power,^ and the relations between husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and slave, had been purified and sanctified 
by Christian love. No doubt the city stiU retained all the aspect of 
the cities of that day, where art and amusement were consecrated to 
a false religion: The symbols of idolatry remained in the public 
places,—statues, temples and altars, — and the various “objects of 
“ devotion," which iu all Greek towns, as well as in Athens (Acts 
xvii. 23.), were conspicuous on every side. But the silent revolution 
was begun. ' Some families had already turned from idols to serve 
“ the living and true God.” The “dumb idols” to which, as Gen¬ 
tiles, they had been “ carried away even as they were led,” had been 
recognised as “ nothing in the world,” and been “ cast to the moles 
“ and to the bats.” The homes which had once been decorated with 
the emblems tff a vain mytholt^y, werd now bright with the better 
ornaments of faith, hope, and love.* 

We leave in the able hands of our authors the description of 
the journey itself, and select one or two points for our especial 
purpose.* 

At Neapolis, the port of Philippi, the missionary band, now 
augmented by the youthful Timotheus, and Luke * the beloved 
* fffiysician,* first set foot in Europe. From the high grounds 
above that town, they gazed on the plains where the world was 
lost and won: arrived at the walls of the now flourishing colony, 
they entered a miniature of that great capital in which the 
Apostle had already resolved to bear witness to Christ. Here, 
amidst the insignia of Boman power, in a Greek city, they 
sought out the few Jews who assembled W the river brink 
outside the gate for the purpose of prayer. The combination is 
singular,. and more remarkable, as we reflect how many ages 
had been spent in bringing it alwut, how many and jarring 
influences had converged. Here we have the fimt record of 

* We cannot* withhold our praise from the minute and very satis- 
feetoiy manner in which the contemporary geography of Asia Minor 
is discussed and illosUrated in this chapter. Certainly the sacred 
cfailaude has never before liad. such dUigent and loving, labour be¬ 
stowed on it. ‘ * 
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the Bomnn, ciEti;een^Ip having procured for the 44 >Qstle and his 
companion an^ honourable dismUsal, and doubtless for the cause 
which he [weached respect and prc^ction^ after illegal treat¬ 
ment during a tumultuary outbr^k. 

But before he had been many weeks in Macedonia, the enmity 
of the resident Jews had been thoroughly aroused, and they 
were acting in concert against him. They drove him first from 
Thes3aloniqa,.{hen from Beroea. It became necessary to tkke 
measures for his safety. As at Damascus, the brethren sent him 
away by night, liis destination was a distant part of Greece, 
where the enmity of the Thessaloniau Jews m^ht for a time be 
baffled. He went by s^ to Athens.' 

And hefe we have every thing present, which can kindle 
enthusiasm in the breast of the Christian schotkr. For tbo^ 
who have tasted deeply the sweets of art, poetry, or philosophy, 
there is an indescribable charm in all that is connected with 
Athens. It is the metropolis of tlie human intellect; the holy 
city of the nether world, as Jerusalem is of the upper. And 
when, as in tliis case, the two are linked together, — when we 
see the man prepared by Jewish birth and training, united with 
Grecian culture, standing on the Areopagus and preaching 
God’s revelation, we feel, if ever we do, the unity and harmony 
in the divine counsels of all that i^ holy and beautiful and great 
in m&n; that ours is not a nature of bright fragments, dis¬ 
jointed and helpless, but tliat there is a power able to unite and 
hallow all that is good, or seeking after good, amongst us. His 
avBpes 'ABfjvaioi comes on us with its familiar sound, as we have 
heard it from Pericles and Demosthenes and the illustrious 
masters of persuasion, like a well known strain grafted into 
some loftier harmony. In the stately periods of this second 
and nobler Areopagitica, we read an indubitable proof that the 
speaker had drunk no sluillow draughts at the fountains of 
Grecian learning. Perhaps there does not exist a more perfect 
specimen than this speech affords us of cautious prudence and 
consummate skilL It might well be so, wlien such a man had 
been so prepared; when a mind of the highest order was en¬ 
lightened and directed by the special suggestions of superiiuman 
ivisdom.. The authors at the head of our Article have vied'with 
one another in its praise. An able analysis is besides given in 
Hemsen, Der Apostel Paulus, pp. 148, 149. 

But Atthens was not dosrined to be noted in the annals of the 
Apostolic Churdi. We Jknpw nothing of any permanent fruit 
of the Apo^e’s lesidence there. It was not from the stroi^- 
hold of4nie humim intdleot that the Gospel was to win its inest, 
numerous or brightest trophies. * 
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* It is a serious and instructive fact, that mercantile popu¬ 
lation of Thessalopica and Corinth received tlie message of God witli 
greater readiness thafr the highly educated and polished Atheiiiiins. 
Two letters to the Thossalonians, and two to the Corinthians, remain 

' to attest the fiotirishing state of those Churches. But we possess no 
letter written by St. Paul to the Athenians; an^ we do not r6ad that 
he was ever in Athens again. (VoL i. p. 409.) 

The next visit was to the capital of the province, the rich and 
dissolute Corinth. 

* The reasons wliieh determined St. Paul to come to Corinth (over 
and above the discouragement he seems to have met with in Athens) 
were, probably, twofold. In the first place, it was a large niercanlilc 
city, in immediate connection with Home and the West of tlie Medi- 
terraiiean, with ‘Thessalonica and Ephesus in the iEgean, and with 
Antioch and Alexandria in the East. The Grcspel once established 
in Corinth, would rapidly spread everywhere. And, again, from the 
very nature of the city, the Jews established there were numerous. 
Communities of scattered Israelites were found in various parts of 
the province of Aclmi.n, — in Athens, as we have recently seen, — in 
Argos, as we learn from Philo, — in Bocotia and Euboea. But their 
chief settlement must deepssarily have been in that city, which not 
only gave opportunities of trade by land along the Isthmus between 
the Morea and the Continent, but receii^ed in its two harbours the 
ships of the Eastern and Western seas. A religion which was first 
to be planted in the Synagogue, and was thence intended to scatter 
its seeds over all parts of the earth, could iiowhare find a more favour¬ 
able soil than among the Hebrew families at Corinth/ (Ib. p. 410.) 

!^nto the many points of interest which now gather round us, 
we must forbear to enter at any lengtli. At Corinth, St. Paul 
wrote his first extant Epistle to his Thessaloniiin converts. 
There commenced that invaluable series of letters in which, 
while every matter relating to the faith is detenuined once for 
all with demonstration of the spirit and power, apd every cir¬ 
cumstance requiring counsel at the time, so handled as to furnish 
precepts for all time, the whole heart of this wonderful man is 
poured out and laid* open. Sometimes he pleads, and reminds, 
and conjures, in the most earnest strain of fatherly love: some¬ 
times playfully rallies his converts on their vanities and infir¬ 
mities : sometimes, -with deep and bitter irony, concedes that ho 
may refute, and praises where he means to blame. The course 
of the mountain torrent is not more majestic nor varied. We 
have the deep still pool, the often returning eddies, tlie intervals 
of calm and steady advance, the plunging and foaming rapids, 
and the thunder of the headlong cataract By turns fervid and 

, calm, aigumentative and impassioned, he wields familiarly and 
irresistibly the varied weapons of which Providence had taught 
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him the use. With the Jew he reasons by Scripture citation, 
with the Gentile by natural analogies: T(4th both, by the testi¬ 
mony of conscience to the justice and holiness of G^ Were 
not,the of P^ul amoi^ the most eminent of mspined 

wntings, wey would long ago have been ranked as the niiost 
wonderful of uninspired. 

it is not to be supposed, that we now possess all or nearly all 
the letters written by the Apostle. If we take into account 
his fervid and affectionate spirit, and the frequency of com¬ 
munication between the principal cities of Ihe Boman world and 
along the great roads, we may safely say, that many Epistles of 
guidance, warning, and encouragement were addressed by him 
to the numerous churches. Of these he mentions* one to Lao- 
dicea, now not extant; and it is necessary, unless we do almost 
more than commentators’ violence to the natural construction of 
words, to suppose a lost Epistle to have been sent to Corinth. 
The interesting letter to Philemon was doubtless one of a large 
class addressed to individuals. 

And not only have Epistles been lost,,but voyages and visits 
to churches remain unrecorded. The phenomena of the Epistles 
to the Corinthians are not satisfied by the history in the Acts. 
If there be plain meaning in plain words, the visit which he was 
about to pay them when he sen^ the Second Epistle, would be 
the thiril?( But the History informs us of only one previously 
paid. It becomes necessary then to interpolate a voyage to 
Corinth during the * three years’ stay at Ephesus of Acts xix.; 
for this is the only admissible time. And this has accordingly 
been done by almost all modem critics. Mr. HoWson devotes 
some space to an able description .of the probability and natui^ 
of this visit. We cannot, however, agree with Wieseler in 
uniting with it the sojourn to Crete implied in the Epistle to 
Titus, nor in placing that letter itself, or any of the so-called 
Pastoral Epistles, at this period; seeming to tis as they do to 
bear unquestionable evidence of a much later date. 

We pass on to the return from the third visit to . Corinth. 
For many years now had the hostility of his own countrymen 
pursued the ApOstle. Bitter and unrelenting, it met him at 

* Col. iv. 16. ■ . 

^ We are well aware of the ingenuity with which the rpirov kroifiuc 
t:\delv of cli. xii. 14., and the rpirov rovto ip^ofiat of ch. xiii. 1., 
have been twisted different ways by commentators to escape this 
third visit. But we hope an age of biblical exegesis is dawning, when 
we shall inquire no longer what words maif mean, but what, they do • 
mean. . , ? i 
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ems-y 8it4ti0]i«^j|inr i^flttotte'^dijc. ; As aca.4TBsn of libis ytmraes^^ 

'b* is^ifda!Qnt'.ito set Sym. 

Sect (It isf rjefi»t«filiby»;4K dbui^ rcxf pbrn^ rTbm^ route is re- 
tiwoeiL The JOgnstian Way Kieitee j&oitt'tiisversed'io Thilippi. 
£Ks^enit«t.ctli»^&ieeein8 4» h«re*h^ ui^^wialiy faU — his 
wor^ ; more jduui ever impassion^ and ^le^rnesti What out- 
padiiiininga'^ iBBtd&Ga would them be to tlm Thessalomans, * his 
^£^e»y and hia |oy»*---t 0 vthe Philip|dans, * his brethren dearly 
* bE^oted’and;.leaded fer» hb jc^ and hiseifowa!*: But we xire 
not conjecture. We of>a whole naghlfe dtscourseat 

Aiedandhia Tcoas*' We havo the tone .of hisv spSxit feelit^y 
etrock in ^e sh^at lent that he sent the ship round' Cape liec- 
torn to^Asros * far thus liad he arranged, mtesding himaedf to 

*-iMn jiL&tai.’a 


^ He hastened, therefore, through the southern gate, past hot 
spllings,* and throngh the oak woods, —then in foil foliage, — which 
charter all that shore with greenness and shadei and across tire wild 
water-courses on the western side of Ida. Such is the scenerywhidr 
now si»fOtiiids the trav^er on bis way fkom Troas to Assos.. <Thc 
gCMi diffeience then was, that there was a good Roman road, which 
maile ShTauVs SfoUtary journey both more safe and more rapid than 
hace been now. We have seldom had occasion to think of. 
tlto Apostle in the hours of his solitude. But such hours moat have 
li^n sought and cherished by one whose whole strei^th was drawn 
frpm communion with God, and especially at a time when, as on tills 
jmaent journey, he was deeply conscionrs of his weakness, and filled 
with foreboding fears. There may have b6en other rea-sons why he 
lin^red at Troas after his companions: but the desire for s<ditude 
w‘as doubtless one reason among others. The discomfort of a crowded 
b. snlavourable for devotion: and prayer and meditation are 
necessary for maintaining tl^ religious life even of. an Apostle. 
That Savioiu; to whose service he was devoted h%d often prayed, in 
0 Qliti^e on the mountain, and cros^d the brook Kedron to kneel 
under the olives of Getlisemane. And strength and peace. were 
sore^ sought and ob^ined by the Apostle from the Redeemer, as he 
pnrsDsd his lonely road that Sunday afternoon in spring, among the 
oak woods and the streams oflda;* {Conyheate andHowmn^ vol. ii. 


lie bad a stx^ug preseptiinent that would be his 
jmostolio jouimey. He had determin^ly eet his face'towaxd 

hds Afaeter^he had ^baptism to bp baptized 
was ats^aed till it was apoompUshe^ H4 dared 
|ri^ Mmeeil ^%^pheaa^ we aephe. of hie former 
He be maolrcd ^ 


* Acts XX. 13. 
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aad tinw iu6 object be foil^. Bat the tanM aM^rt day 
or'two at 'MBetuerii He for the Ef^wsian eldefft hie apeka 
to them his s^tosid grreat disceoirsfii(d»k»t extttit e^iMiOki 
of love, aa thatat jLthens ol* wisdam. » 

Then fosa rn^idly before tta 4he great erises of. h^eoiMie. 
His appr^enston at Jerusalem --^ his rescae from the consfmnu^ 
of the Jews—Us detentiosl at Caesarea-^ail hastened on the 
fnliilmexit e^ tiie divine axinoancement, ' As thou hast b€»me 

* witness at JerusaleaH eo tiiou must bear witness at Borne.* 
We laid great sUess at the outset on the importanee of his 
Boman citizenship. It was this which prevented his life falling 
a sacrifice to the caprice or corruption of the procurators of 
Jndssa.- Xt was this which rescued him from the conspiracies of 
his fellow-countrymen. It was this again which secured hb 
transmission to the metropolis. 

But we may just turn aside to remark, in the two apologies 
delivered by him during this interval, new proofs of exquisite 
tact and skill. The narrative of his conversion is common to 
both. The^s^ is made before the infuijated Jewish multitude 
in their mtive tongue. He probably foresaw that he should 
liardly be heard to its tennination. But at all events, it was 
an opportunity for them to hear from his o\Yn lips, unvitiated 
by the miarepresentations of his enemies, the account of the 
momentous change which befell ’him. Accordingly, he uses all 
possible caution in his narration. Every word is carefully 
chosen. To the Jews he speaks as a Jew. The Christian faith 
is ‘ this way ’; the Jews at Damascus are * the brethren.’ The 
hated Name is avoided throughout,—used but once, and that in 
the ^ech of another. Ananias is ^ a devout man, according tp 

* the law, baring a good report of all the Jews who dwelt 

* tbeniK * not a word is breathed of his being ‘ a disciple * (Acts 
ix. 10.); In the second apology, all the circumstances are 
chang^. He is speaking under the safeguard of his civil privi¬ 
leges, before the* Boman procurator, the Jewish king, and an 
assemblage of the high officers of both The detail, so useful in 
the other case, but likely to be wearisome here, is altogether 
dropped. Ananias does not appear. The ‘ heavenly vision ’ is 
i^resented as embracing the whole command given in fact 
thwugli Ananiss, and all the weight is laid on the paramotmt 
duty ^ yielding obedience to' it. Thus w8 have two dn^itK^t 
t^eatnuMkts of • tlm same ocenrrepce, both strietly within the 
l^ts of^trutb, both adnriiting illustratton and jusrificatibn 
by the brdmary meilK>ds of speaking among men, adapted with 
exquimte skHl to the different trying eixpumstahees under which * 
the orator ^ras placed. 
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We come noW to l^at vafit^k so fb^ of incideot ftktd 

mdventure, so rich in materials for the research ef'the ^eogrra» 
|)her, the sttilor, and kt ns add> the psycholc^st duties 
of the two fetter ki^e been a^iridjly fulfilled by an Englirii 
genriemaii} whose work concludes the list ^e head, of onr 
artide. After the labours of Mr. Smith, there esn be no donbt 
left on any re^onable mind as to the direction of tho Apcwtle'e 
course, or the accurate trustworthiness of the history, ^he idea 
that St* Paul was shipwrecked not on Malta, but on Melita or 
Mrieda, high .up in the gulf of Venice, was preposterous enough 
nt any time, when cmpared with the requirements, of the nar^ 
ratire $ but has now, by an abundance of mrcumstantial eTidenoe 
of the plainest* and most satisfactory kind, been fairly aoonted 
out of the field. We cannot follow Mr, Smith throi^h the 
various interesting steps of the identification of the scene of the 
shipwreck with St. Paul’s Bay at Malta, but recommend our 
readers to study them in the book itself, believing that they 
will find them, as we have done, irrefragable. Mr. Smith has 
also done excellent serjrice by bringing his naval experience and 
reading to bear on the various nautical incidents recorded. He 
has shown that the course adopted under each trying circuthr 
stance was precisely that which good seamanship dictated; that 
the very shiftings and characteristics of the wind were such as 
are well known to and expected by sailore in the Levant at that 
time of the year. He has eliciteu some curious results respect- 
ii^ the character, of St. Luke’s naval knowledge; .showing that 
he. was not a sailor, but a landsman well accustomed to the sea. 
This point he illustrates by the journals of others similarly 
situated, and by comparison with the Evangelist’s own account 
of the storm in the Lake of Geqneearet. The book is full of 
solid proof and valuable suggestion.; and we may safely s^, that 
a more valuable original contribution to Wblical knowledge has 
not been made by any countryman of ours daring the present 
centhry. ‘ . 

' ptycluilogicaUy this voyage is hiwdly less interesting. 
The infioence acquir^ by a prisoner in chains over the motley 
assemblege. oongregated in the huge Alexandrian coimTship^ 
would of itself testify to his being no ordinary character. ]^t 
l^hen we combine this with our pre^ons knowledge of jthe man 
aiid/bis .mission* W^:hardly could have, t^tinidny m^re satisfitc- 
tory tes the. copeist^cy.of a ,timthful narrative .than, t^ps, that 

^«flk8qribed,antecedently ri^oqjd have isto ddne, and. moken 
^and infiuenced those about hini. ’T?he following feeautiful ^de- 
fe from Bchrad^^. whqg^ mnwOTthy rationalism here 
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6Qi»pIetelf ^isap^aotrSf and givee place te an enthusiasm far more 
genifU to him;*>^, 

* Attudstthe mai^ dangers which‘Fatrl, well aecustcmed to perils 
by seByibad clearly ibr^eei^ he was the adviser, he was.th&coog^rter 
of alf^ like a genius from'a Mgher .^orld, he stood among the p^p of 
this ^rth, carried onward, by.the persuasion that he should proclmdi 
the<^8pel in this world’s metropolis, and before its rulers; that he 
should gpin for it a new and noble victory; that' in chains and wdak« 
»ps% not in freed(MU and strength, he was to work its work. So lofty 
was his puipose, so visibly was bis God pleased to glorify Himself in 
him through his captivity, that at midnight it was bright day about 
him; the angels of God hovered round: waging and sleeping, in 
thoughts and dreams, they whispered consolation; they pronounced 
his purpose so^lessed, so knit into the divine counsel, that God would, 
in its pursuance, defend both himself and all that were with him in 
the ship.' (Vol. ii. p. 363. f-X 

We have nqw brought the great Apostle to Rome. And here 
the shades of evening close over hkn, and the apostolic history 
withdraws its guidance. We only know that for two years, he 
continued in custody, hut in his own lodging, privately preach^^ 
ing the Gospel. We cannot doubt that some of his Kpistdes 
date from this imprisonment. Hence he w'rote to the Colossiams^ 
to the Ephesians (for we still believe, notwithstanding the fugu- 
incnts of Conybeare and Howson, and so many able critics, that 
it Avas veritably addressed to f/iem), to Philemon, and the afiect* 
ing letter to the Philippians; the latter in the apparent prospect 
of death. The evidence supplied by each of these has been well 
collected and applied by many able writere, and seems unobjec¬ 
tionable and convincing. 

From this time the shade becomes deeper and more impene¬ 
trable. We have yet remaining (to say nothing of the much-* 
questioned Epistle to the Hebrews) three letters, two to Timo- 
theus and, one to Titus, commonly known as the Pastoral 
Epistles. These, in style and diction, are so com^detely distinct 
from the others, that while they bear indubitable marks of the 
mind and band of Paul, we must refuse to insert them any¬ 
where in the existing scries, but regard them as subsequent, and 
in later manner. If this were once established^ the iu^rtaat 
question of a second imjnisonment would be also decide; for 
joyrncys are s^ken of, and events alluded to, which make it 
imposs iUe t^at two of them should have been written in eapti- 
vitv. We cannot pretend here to follow out this matter: wn 
will <mly cursorily notice two points connected with the que»-' 
tion:— c ■ « 

1. The statement in 2 Tim. iv. 20., * Trophimus have 11(^ 
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* at Miletus sick^* has never x^eceived any eatisfaetory explana¬ 
tion on the hypothesis of one imprisonment. Those who wish 
to see to what shifts the advocates of that theory arc reduced by 
those words may refer to Schaff*8 Kirchei^eschichte, pu 273A> 
or Davideon*s useful introduction to the N. T. vol. iu. p. 5% 

2. There is between the ^markable ddiology at the end 
of the Epistle to jthe Romans, and the Pastoral Epistles, a 
ourieus afinity in style and dictiott. Might it not well hane 
been that the Apostle, reviewing his Epistle in later di^s at 
Rome, subjoined this fervid ascription of praise (for l^istle 
was manifestly cmnplete without it),—and so may it not be syn- 
ehronous with the I\istor^ Epistles ? 

. Of the death^of St. Paul, we know next to nothing. AU that 
tradition tells us, is no more than might be inferred firom his 
own notices, and therefore probable: but on this very account, 
of little independent weight. Gathering the evidence for our¬ 
selves, we may safely, assume that he died by martyrdom, and 
^ssibly at Rome. 

However this may have been, we know that he regarded his 
COUBSE as riNisHED.* The end for which he was raised up 
had been aUswered. A man had been found, who by birth, by 
training, by privilege, by character, united in himself the many 
requirements for an Apostle of the nations. By this man’s 
living word, the principal churches in the world were founded. 
By his written testimony, the principal disputes of Christen¬ 
dom "^ere anticipated. To this armoury went Augustine: to 
this, liuther. From this, future chai4|)ions of God s truth and 
inan^s right may yet equip themselves. 

We regard it as a sign for good, that just now attention 
should be directed to the ‘ biography and character of St. Paul. 
No study could prove so effectual an antidote to the assumptions 
of hierarcllical pretension;—none will afford a more grateful 
•relief from the tinsel of that frippery Christianity which is now 
80 bri:entatioUBly imported among us. He is above all others 
rim Apostle of individual reHgion: of those things which iare 
triic, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely,' and of good 
report: ' His course was a life-long and slngle-4^rted Btriving 
afeer one ^^orious purpose, with no side^ims nbr reserviUnon. 

' The more sndi a dfiaxUbter is known and appreciated^ the 
better Protestants sirall we be, and the better ChristianBi * ‘ 
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Independence in Hungary in 1848 and 1849. By Colonel 
SiGiSMDNB Thaly, late Director of Fortipcations in Ko- 
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histoi'ical events, like large pictures, should be viewed 
from a distance. If too near, we can only perceive a por¬ 
tion of them, and form no correct idea of the whole. The more 
imposing they ai’e, the greater should be the distance which 
separates us from them. The generation, therefore, which 
witnesses an historical event is seldom a competent tribunal to 
dedde upon it A correct judgment is reserved for future ages, 
&ee from tlie passions and prejudices to which the actors and 
spectators of an historical drama are necessarily subjected. 

The actors themselves can only narrate that part which they 
perfokTmed; for the time is passed when one individual embodied 
in his person a whole* |Keri^, and when historical events were 
transacted, or at least written in the style, which is exhibited on 
the {wopylon of the temple of Thebes, where one gigantic warrior 
trampled down whole hosts of pygmy foes. ^ The nearer we 
approach our own times the more clearly we find all great events 
accomplished by a combination of individuals animated by the 
same idea. Colossal characters, which united the king, legislator, 
and prophet in their sole persons, and obtained oftentimes a seat 
ampi^ national divinities, have disappeared. The consequence 
is, that in our degenerate or, perhaps after all,, only our more 
inquisidve age, the historian, finding no legendary heroes, iarge 
enough to fill up the <whole , frame of his picture, has jto group 
hogethec the priocqMtl ^individuals of Ins age, and arrange them 
in a pcQljer.hgfat,. r. \ . 

We are,, therefore, glad to have the opportunity collecting 
some of the^ vacioim autobiognqfiiies whi^ illustiute a contem¬ 
porary period, and of drawing &rom them the soul of future 
history; for the individuidity of an author and his age shinep 
through his desoiipyosui somethnes against his . will, and in no 
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case more dfstmctlj thaia m aereral of the puMlIoations 
rated at the head of tliis Artide.' 

The Tindiqatioo ri^htextf individuality in the person, 

and those of nationality In the world, liave oonstitufed the most 
interesting cl>Jects ’ in the etri^ies of modem Europe; shd 
although often oppressed and seemin^yexti^uJshed, the ardent 
desire aftmr these imperishable rights still ^ows in the European 
hearty only, to ho put an end to by the annihUation of the race 
itself.. ^ ;8prlng of -1848 kindl^ to new life this everlasting 
flame, and hOre it over the weatemtoontinent; but the breeze 
died • awny, and before another spring the* sacared fire was 
quendied in blood. In the eastern corner of Europe alone the 
flame still Idazed mightier than ever, and grew into a.triumidiant 
and eonsuining fl-re. The astonished nations of the West ran 
for their maps, and found the name Hungary on this field of 
warfare. Many had heard, but few recollected anything about 
that people which, among the strange and convidsive migrar 
tions that took place in beginning of our era, had ^en 
thrown from Asia into the very heart of Europe, and there had 
lived as an isolated cokmy, retaining an eastern nature and 
eastern ide^, which for centuries had formed the noble and 
valiant barrier against the barbarism of the East, and hod 
xnsfired the development of western civilisation by keeping at 
bay the followers ef Mohammed.. 

it wi^ not unreasonable that political imaginations, agitated 
by^e Febniory revolution of France, should have viewed at 
first the two. events in conncximi. Thejpthought the Hungarian 
wfur wns^a^oontinuotion of the galviuiic convulsion by which 
Franoe had be^ surprised and shaken; and when they began at 
lasttonnderstond the struggle which the united strength of two 
mighty ^a^itea, aided by ihtmnal disunion and treachery, 
could only jnst subdue, sympathy came too late; and an oppoi> 
tunity was lost for regulating, under favourable circumstances, 
the entangfled afiTidrs ^ the of Europe. 

]^.a referenee to the map of the Aimtrian empire we can^ 
form furidea of its history. We see a heterogeneous compound' 
of nations differing In race, language, religion, kibits, and cus¬ 
toms. eenire' of all is ocoopied by an Eastern peO^,. the 
Hxmgariaas. ^ ibi. adopting western ci\^iaation: the Hungarian 
did ^ot loos his orient^ Im oni^. modified dt >sufii- < 

cien%/te i»l3e|ye'.1he.'be^^ His nature is 

th^j^tj^ns^O' flibeture ' ef ihs ^joriejotal and oocideatal elemdnt,> 
The isooMde ldeed wfaleb be mlieriled' ^fnom las ancestors,, who 
.'the tsMedande of as ^h^rdsmeni and .warripBe^ 

Ims neft fbasii sobdned^ by ihe more oaioiahittiig 'tpirk^f tbniS^st.^ < 
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He is ^ susceptible as ever, and breaks out readily into the 
wildest enthusiasm. He is swayed hy itnpulse, but his impetuous 
tentperament is mitigate by a dhrvalric spirit, which pervades 
the whole nation from the highest to lowest, and which 
reddevB it as a race capable of eVei^thing grand and heroic. 

The poetry of this people is almcPst identical with its history— 
both tell us, that isolated betwixt diametrically opposite races, 
it carried on for centuries a continual* war for its existence. Far 
from all its kindred tribes of Asia, and' growing in the heart of 
Europe, like the hardy exotic which shelters the place of its 
adoption from the sun as well as from the storm, the Magyar 
race formed the boundary between the East and the West. From 
tlie West it was exf^osed to the overpowering influence of the 
superior German civilisation which threatened to absorb it $ and 
in the East it hod to repel first the encroachments of the cun¬ 
ning xnonarohs of Byzantium, and afterwards the brutal inva¬ 
sions of the Mongols and Turks. These continual and glorious 
stru^les imparted such a strength to the national feelings that 
nationality became the ruling sentiment of thc^Magyar; and 
(liflerences of class* and even of religion vanished altogether 
whenever they endangered the safety of this most highly prized 
possession. 

To have* real appreciation of that hereditary love for nation 
and family which animates all nomadic and patriarchal ‘races, 
we must behold the Bedouin in his waste and the Tartar jdu his 
barren steppes. This spirit is not lost by migration to a land 
more rich and beautiful# Historical recollections add their 
charm to the hmate love with which the Magyar is inspired for 
his country’s very soil, where the ashes of his 1‘athers lie beneath 
his feet, and where the names of the places aronnd him, with 
their wild eui^onious sound, recall to his mind the deeds of his 
ancestors. Wo may say of him, that he is first an Hungarian, 
and then a tnan. 

The detached parts of four different nationalities — the Ger- 
man^the Italian,the North-western Sclave, and the South-eastern 
Sclave-i-group themselves around this foreign peo^e.* ^ Sepa¬ 
rated from their cnriginal stock and i^ndred, they are here united 
under*' (me head, and the name of the Austrian empi^. 

It would be;impossible to find stranger ingredients'for a 
popultir*comfK>und than these five nationalities.’ WeaterA •civi- 
lisation M "Common to the German and Itaiihn 'peo^e, nottrith- 
Btanding iheir ^ooiitiauieties in all other retoects. On the other 
hand^lho'^Hitsgarian and Sulfivw’^eit^sed no'ioflnenbeon the 
developing cS' ooddentel ’ dviHsation r th^ have only aeeeptod » 
and modified tome«of ito tosedte, a course wlddi^hna ttotded 
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9k of;tli^ i>W«. ^ This 4i» Y i ji^jp tftfl >% still 

4Mbf^lye,c}iAi^ oob, its ^pecn^lii^ 
Qittrks bei^.j^ l>PQ4oiiibi«aos, of iseUi^ Qmt css8^> aod of 
4tppulB0 <wor oalujuisttioof Tlieso two latter raoei lopree^t in 
some degree itlie yooth of Eiiirppe —their m$xihQ»^^ 
come; wbde the two former,,German and: Italian, kave 
passed their ^jwutbj and are iiow in their maBhood,if .not .ad- 
yancing towai^ old age. • 

In additmn to the well-^nown differences betw^a 4Jie Ger- 
aian and It^aa pe<^le, which have dis%u£ed- the book of 
modem history with many a bloody page, there is also a re¬ 
markable ooQtrastv between the Hungarian and Sdave: the 
one, though'fiery and impassioned, has always been stationary 
and unyielding. Oriented likes, the tendency of its character is 
omiservatire and aristocratic; whilst the other, being the most 
numerous family in Europe, is distinguished by a longing for 
expansicHi and- a decisive democratic feeling. ■ 

The last di^dnetion; and not least, in this chaos of. nationali¬ 
ties, divides tht North-western Sclave from the South-eastern. 
The former, to whose family the Poles, Czechs (Bohemians), 
nnd Sclovacs belong, with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and pale bom- 
ploxions, represents not only in body but also in . mind- the 
northern element ^ while the latter, with dark eye|, hair, and 
complexions, ’*bave all the moral idiosyncrasies of a southern 
peo{dni so tha^, notwithstanding the unity in race, there as an 
invincible opposition in character, which b^ shown itself' in the 
Ufe and death struggle between the X^oles and the Bussians, the 
Jatter of whom b^ng to the -South-eastern family. It is re¬ 
markable that the differexice in language is too great for these two 
. cognate branches of the same race to understand each other; 
and when in the early days of the popular mov^ajcent in. 184fi, 
an. universal Sdave congress was attempted at Prague, after 
many attempts at compromise, they were obliged to keep their 
records in the German hu^uage. 

Wc natundly ixiquire what power has collected under one 
head all these opposing elmients ? - and what bond of union keeps 
tbma together as an Austrian empdre? Common interest it 
..could not beb^ for. sudi would Imve separated the heterogeneous 
. elmnentSy and drawn each of them to an union with its own 
f^kiudred. ^ Con^oeei has not iuomporated. the sev^^ provinces, 
.f£cittth»rc is^ immciioal predomuuumyone of the vmciops 
u ul ie n a lUi es., On the oontmry, ihat neetion whhh its 

.uepaeitu thnwJmle. Si^te^ Jpwi^ one-twantiethpuelkofithe 
h«K|ijh!e>a^:P'hidhig.aoi^^^ we^UMiMt loth 

»fiaruasAi ^ti^,li>whick 
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and tflEHHii^etneiit of the ruleva ir the egitBteooe <ef the 

Auetriaa empine to be atbril:mted«^tfaat * F^k-Jhiiestfia* 'wfakii 
lUie caprieieiis geddeas has eomkmiif ovi^wbeifened tviih «hear 
&iroi»s. The etozy the Anstnan empire b comprised in 
fan&ily annals of tlie House of Hft^box^-IiOthiiiig^. 

Favoured by a nenmrkabjb coincidence of (urcumstanceci^ ^oe 
family, though it never produced one great man, becapae the 
centre of heterogeneous possessions, only allied under a coinmon 
sovereignty. All these territorial fiefs, mostly acqpiired centu¬ 
ries ago, at aiooesslye periods and under difierent conditions, 
were considered as patrimonial inheritance, to« each of which, 
both in law mid custom, the prince stood in a peculiar rdbtion. 
How much this was the case appeare from the drcumstimGe 
that prior to 1804 there was no name to designate the union of 
all in one State; for the successive sovereigns attached to their 
titles all the names of their po^ssions, as if accident, not com- 
binaUon, had made the same prince the head of several indep^- 
dent Governments.- The titles ran •‘Komanoram Imperator,’ 
‘ Germaniae, Hungarife, Bohemise, Rex,’ &o. &c.- It was only- 
after Napoleon terminated the holy Rotnim Emj^e by the Con¬ 
federation of the Rhine, that Francis II. thought of including 
the different possessions of his House under one common name. 
Then the empire of Austria was born into the world. The 
infant’s birth was inaugurated by the baptism of blood on the 
i^rful field of Ansterlitz, which cost its parent a considerable 
portion of his newly constituted empire. 

But the old luck of the Hapsburg-Lothringen dukes and 
emperors was handed down to the new firm, and at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, by relinquishing some antiqu^ed claims to 
fiermer successions, the House of Austria obtamed several very 
convenient and extensive possessions in Italy and Gallicia. It 
thenceforward prosecuted more earnestly than before its inten¬ 
tion of uniting the various races under its sway into one people, 
by consolidating the laws and empire into one. 

The tendency of every dynasty which sprang from the 
chaos of the Middle Ages, to sovereign rule, was to oveipower 
its former equids, and to establish absolute domauon. Che 
House of Hapsburg was no mcception in this respeek, It em¬ 
ployed the system which' was used by all the dymmte ^ 
£ur^ naBiog at the same mid. These were, the assistancooC 
the Chmch, a standing army, the animositiea of .the 4tSereiit 
elaaamb end last, but not least, the Jealousies; . the difihrent 
nationalities. The fiousptof Ifopsimrg hasihirays' been one>c^ 
the etaandiest supponters of'Rie Reea^ Bei^mid the^'gmtafol 
ChurcMms ireque^y and ^ genaroasljpvainid hor- fintlB^ eer- 
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ni»i useful p^Q^ct^ ^iPlOti how^veiv ^Eget;tiv^ 4p exact 
tl>e ij^per^^wheoa her .i^.w 4 t .fiepecia^jr 
needed. Q^serall; cf twp 'B&ifesf been 

ib&aaQie: Budojph 1. wasfirMsed^by l^eibflu^ce of t^.^omi8k 
clergy to tlie ilnB^te^ial tbrone, and the prioBta, jiaBseae^ tbem- 
selves^f the educate of the yQjath«i~- the most pow^nlimeans 
to the darjkaees bo favourable <to their, .puiposesj as well 

as to maintein the subj^tion of the people to the j^potism Of 
civil authority. 

But the Reformation dawned* and the.ne^ light wae^sopiercing 
that even the blind felt it. It spread with the quic^ess of 
lightning over the northern pait of Europe* and* before one 

f eneration had passed,' it was deeply rooted in England, the 
letberlands, Scandinavia* Germany* and Hungary. Alarmed 
at its threatening aspect* the Church of Rome looked with 
anxiety towards her most powerful defender — the House of 
Hai^urg, Charles Y. was too great a politician pot to wait 
for the consequences of this new movement. It seemed at first 
a very appropriate means to curb the intruding infiuence which 
the Romish Church had exercised over the dergy of liis domi¬ 
nions. Therefore* notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of the 
Pope, he was tardy in stopping this alarming heresy. But he 
soon found that the spirit of Protestantism is analogous to that 
of freedom, and that those who perceived the abuses in the 
Church were not likely to be indifferent to the imperfections in 
the Govcnupent. After his retirement both branches of the 
House of Hapsbuig began an implacable war against this new 
and most formidable enemy. 

The ample, contributions which flowed from the Catholic 
League for the defence of despotism, both in the mitre and the 
crown, furnished the means of raising out of the Condottieri 
bands, which infested Europe during tiiat dissolute epoch, those 
powerful armies which suppressed Protestantism in all.4be here¬ 
ditary dominions of Austria except Hungary, and which were also 
employed to annihilate the civil rights of the people, in order 
tba^ with the eu^qiresrion of Protestantism, last spark of 
constitutional liberty might be for ever extinguished. Many of 
the regiment# fionped at this era still exist, and under the namea 
given to them when first enrolled. The i^ef care of the rulers 
has been .to maintain them as an isolated body, tom from all 
connexion with .the people, and therefore subservient to all 
Government derigns. The internal regulations adopted in the 
army have b^n based on the ^fferences—-we might almost say 
fhe V^tUity--.'Of the several nationalities which composed it. 
The tr<^p8 were enrolled by conscription, and firmly held to-’ 
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gether 'm To oouotontct all ilnktii^niit feeHtrg 

It Was a rul6 to giy^ to tlie troops of one natioiU^H^ tMostk of 
itnother^ who werh frequently ignoraht the lingtHdge 
subordihatcis.' MoreoTOr, ^ ^d regiments were selddm stdtibhed 
amorig the pecrjfle out of whom they were constHutedi Finikl^, 
to bind tdgetbtf these tthharmontous parts' by % tie winch shol^ 
also separate them from the community of their fellow subjects^ 
they were ma/de independent of the civil law, ahd oidy respoci* 
sible to military discipline, codes, and tribunals. 

The attemi^s of CSovernineiits to set one claw of the popida- 
t!on agmnst the other, and which were to successful in other 
continental countries, proved in the Austrian dominions 
rally fruitless. -We must except the fearful contest in Gallicia 
in 1846, when the peasantry were instigated Ho dpstroy the so- 
called rebel nobility, by the publicly oflPered bribe of five fiorins 
for every head they brought in, dead or alive, to the Government 
officers. Unable to wield this unholy instrument of rule iii Hiin^ 
gary, the parental rulers of Austria, with a Macbiavelian policy 
that became the then ministry, resumed the ancient system of 
fostering national animosities, in order to pursue their abtoiutist 
schemes for engrossing all government at Vienna. 

Many circumstances had combined to consolidate and unite 
Hungiiriau feeliiig in this struggle against the absolutist desires 
of the kings of the House of Austria. Hungary had to fight for 
life from her first existence as a nation in Europe. She had a 
dynasty of her own. The virtues of her model king, St. Stephen, 
like^hose of our own Alfred, arc heart and household Lares—i 
the subjects of her poetry and her legends: and it was only 
when her native dynasty was extinguished in the year 1527, 
that—unlike the other territories of Austria which had been ac¬ 
quired partly by inheritance and partly by treaty—Hungary of 
her own free will elected her king from the House of Hapsbuig, 
upon the condition that he should preserve inviolate her rights M 
a nation. The new dynasty could at first do little to extend ite 
regal prerogatives, as part of the country remained under Tutkisb 
SAvayi and the other provinces had still the power of countera^- 
ing the' influence of 'the rulers. Severn! attempts made hy l3bb 
Government, pririctpally a^inst the fast-spreading Protestaiit 
reli^on, were wigororaly repelled by the peeplb; mid Bndol|]^ 
11. and MatthiaeTI. weie compelled to' si^h the pacifications df 
Vienha’ and Eirir, whksh guaranteed perfect rdigious freedom to 
the Protestants, and’dOnfirmCd the liberties of tbe pCoj^le of Htiir- 
gary. But aft^' the-'final’exphlsion of *tW'Tu!tIt^V’ mid after 
reducing the poitnr of tlffr Estates hi her o^ei* tertitorieis; thn* 
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House 4)f Austna reeemraieaeed her the^ ei^ 

jecti(m of HungMan iadepeadeitM. t ' • v 

Let fis now was theeharacto: of that in^petidence, 

and the nature of those fad idiose Hungarians 

have<oo long stsiiggled, and wltieb hope and seek to 

recover. . As to dl other feiuisi^iBiNnnyiiGs, eckin HungarT, the 
'nobility amd the deputies o€ ^the fraemeu possess^ ftom the 
earliest, times great power of control over the kin^,; Thus they 
succeeded so early as the Idthocentitry (only a' ww years later 
than ocir8dves)in obtaining a ehu^r (Bidla aurei.) granting 
the ^me rights as our own Magna. Gharta. The similarity 
betwemi the two is most remarkable. The Diet in which the 
nobili^ and deputies sat together granted taxes, raised troops, 
and made laws. itiFealous to an extreme of all his rights, the 
Hungarian was diiefly anxious to retain those wrhich he pos¬ 
sessed. Besides, the continual wars in which he was engaged 
left him little time to develop from these rights a constitutional 
form of government m our sense of the word , 

In the roost advanced countries of the West the boundary 
line between the legislative bodies and the executive power was 
not accurately drawn, until a comparatively late period; 
it is not, therefore, wonderful that the princes of the House 
of Austria succeeded in partially withdrawing a portion of the 
executive from the cerntrol of the Diet before the new con¬ 
stitutional ideas had taken root in the mind of the nation. 
If the nation did not early develop the germ of its constitu¬ 
tion by the establishment of a truly limited monarchy with 
responsible ministers, it nevertheless retained that indirect con- 
trcdhng power which the Diet bad always exercised from the 
first existenoe of the State. Having the right to levy taxes and 
raise troops, it possessed an all-powerful che<^ on the Govem- 
naasnt in general, though for the redress particular grievances 
it had no other means but fhat cdd feu(^ right of j^itioning 
the king, which, ^ our own histcuy shows, was far from unavail¬ 
ing in ian am^ oomraunity. Asides the Plebiscite of tl>e Diet, 
the munic^ialities in. counties .and towns pcMiscssed extensive 
r^te and privileges, which Hkewise greatly controlled the exep- 
dise of the executive power. The counties were in intenml 
admixustration altogether atttonomie; they chose their own ma¬ 
gistrates cvexy thira year, sent'fbeir deputies, hxstrimted bow 
to vote, to the IKet; and opposed every decide of the 

Gofenun^ot, by protesting agaaiuBt it at the 4^uarterly 
Sssnons, and tfa^ making h a grievance at die next Di^. 

« When .ihe, sympatliMe and ap^nebessicnis cf tbe .IfitJi esn- 
tmy infineUeed .the feeSic-minded Austrian dynaStjtt ft is not 
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suf^nng oi AenSpmg a t a ii Sfe imet^ an^ 

with the ex|mple 'of despotic E^ere%iks at hs^d^-it* shSsdid'ltiiHii' 
sought to ccmsolidilNr andi z«H9Mt^ empire .0}% the 

princifdev of Alw^ii^acH^Jilpd But tim 

munieipalmxstHutieus aS pxeeeitted-aB haviasible 

diment to thd irea^satioitdi^ idea, it lleeeasaiy, in 
first instauae, to abofiihrtir to wSNikien^tfaeseii' strong, thef<elbre»^-* 
in the holy AlMaziee ^ Brincca^ B^rancis, of Austria^ 

and King of Hft^ary, allowed year tO' foUow year, after the 
peace, withnit^^UTckliig tbs Diet. He was rnbtaken in his 
plane; the' of independence was' not quench^ by the wars 
of Napoteem; on the contrary, the people having been roused 
to defend their cotmtry against foreign power, jthe rmns' had 
been loosened, and free action had imparted ne4r m%bt. 

The dissatisfaction manifested throughout the mtion by the 
postponement of parliamentary action proved that Hungary had 
not even tacitly surrendmed its liberties, and the Government, 
after repaying the devotion of the people during the recent 
wars, by an attempt to suppress their liberies, was at last cu¬ 
pelled to assemble the Diet in the year 1825. This Diet is the 
beginning of the new constitutional history of Hungary. The 
constitution of that country, like our own, had l^en a work of 
tune, never systematically (^eloped, but adapted to, and grow¬ 
ing' out of, the necessities of the moment. The chief care of 
the nation had always been to preserve rather than extend; for 
the people preferred enduring some imperfections rather than 
risking the loss of all, by seeking to change a part, knowing 
that their rulers, who should have been their protectors, were 
ever warily watching to take their privileges away. The Diet 
of 1825 opened-a new series of what mi^t be billed the Re¬ 
forming Parliaments. 

The object of the reforms was simply to aebpt the andient 
constitution of Hui^ary to the'wants of the time^ to abolish 
the abuses by which tlie Government had made , the exeemtive 
power nearly independent of the legislative, assembly, itod to 
establish a real Representative Government; Thblsthe most 
brilliant epoch of the parliamentary history of Hungary. A fie# 
8{urit amnuif^d the.whole nation, and gave eiasrioity to-all' its 
focultiok This activity was not confin^ to ite poHthial ' 
spread itsdif throughout its literary^ scientific, at!^ indastriid 
epherea . AdnOci&tlons were formed to encourage aH thsId^Stent. 
brandies of nsaional industry, and sleam-bo^, mafififa^ri^, 
railroad^ withagrieultural and sciCnrifie ifisritutaonl; were ' 
ginated with voaderfid rapi^ty. It sniped as!^, notWitl^tand- 
ing manifoldohstocIeB^ Hungary was Stride^' w!^' 
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gigantic steps, to regain lost lime, and to rival the most advanced 
nations of the West.' ' 

The Viennese d-overnment anxiously sought to cohnteract this 
new spirit, and ^ployed aH the resources which an actual pos> 
session of the executive power can give, in order to obstruct its 
progress.* So ^thdsiastic was the'umty and the will of the 
nation, however, ^at the gf^atest exertions of the Government 
only gave it fl hate preponderance ik the-* tipper House. 
But with this it was a|>le materially to impede the projected 
reforms. Feeling its weakness, thet Government sought and 
found an ally influenced by national jealousy. The inpirit which 
had penetrated all Hungary had also spread to Croatia. This 
territory had, been connected with Hungary from the- 11th 
century, and enjoyed the same laws and privileges. Her depu¬ 
ties met in the same Diet, and were treated altogether on equal 
terms. The people—a branch of the South-eastern Sclavonic 
race—had begun to imitate and emulate the Hungarians. To 
turn the activity of these two nationalities against each other, 
and to foment the animosity of both, was now the game at 
Vienna, and so cleveriy was it played, that during several years 
preceding 1848 the Croatlans were thrown into extraordinary 
commotion, and every thing was prepared for an outbreak. 

The Diet was sitting in Presburg when the news arrived of 
the French E evolution of February. The members were at that 
juncture in the greatest excitement, having been roused by new 
encroachments on the part of the Government, and Kofisuth’s 
proposal to appoint a deputation to ask the King to govern 
Hungary, according to her ancient laws, as an independent 
country, and by responsible ministers, was at once and unani¬ 
mously adopted. Nor was this demand unreasonable or rebel¬ 
lious; on the contrarj^-it was**'8trictly in accordance with the 
laws of the empire, and craven would have been the spirit, and 
cold the heart, that, with the living recollections of "Hungary’s 
independence, ^could have shrunk from the duty which the Diet 
was ready to per|^rjn«>v On^ascending: the Hungarian throne, 
tho House of J^^^hprg had sworn to govern according to 
ancient law, to m^ntatn inviolable tiie nationality of the people, 
te preserve tk^ independesbee of thq country, its libi^ies and its 
constitution, and not to absorb tiie nation into the common 
mass of its Imperial dominions. ^ 

Hungary was to be to Austria as to laws what Hanover was. 

,to.Great Britain. Previous to the year 1687,Himgary^ had 
been an elective monarchy. In that y6ar, the throne of Hun¬ 
gary was declared-hereditary in the House of IIa|]^Urg, but on 
the condition that before being crdwzled^ each prince should take 
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the oath to defend the constitution, and to maintain the nation¬ 
ality inviolate. Ilow literally this was understood appears from 
the circumstance, that all the acts of Joseph II., who had not 
been crowned king, were abrogated and declared null by the 
succeeding king. 

The late king, Ferdinand V.', after swearing the oath that liis 
forefathers had dared to break,—but never wth impunity,— 
received with all solemnity the separate crown of Hungary in 
the Dom of St. Martin at Pi-csburg. So important was the 
ceremony of the Hungarian coronation considered, that on his 
marriage six years afterwards he brought his queen to Presburg 
to be crowned with the same solemnity Queen of Hungary, 
His declaration of title, the coins of the realm, every communi¬ 
cation to foreign courts, every patent, and every decree, whUo 
it declared Ferdinand to be Emperor of Austria, declared him 
also to be only King of Hungary, and affirmed Hungary to be 
a kingdom.* ' 

The deputation sent to Vienna, in accordance with Kossuth’s 
proposal, Avas successful, and brought back the assenting pro¬ 
mise of the sovefeign to the exulting ])o]1uhition. The Diet set 
to work, and in less tlian a month ail the reforms of the liberal 
party passed into law by common consent, and the improved 
constitution of the kingdom was established. Instead of the 
Anlic Chancery a responsible Ministry for Hungary was insti¬ 
tuted. The censorsliip of the press was abolished. The Na¬ 
tional Guard was established. X. general taxation Avas intro¬ 
duced. The mode of election Avas improved. Instead of 
county delegation, representative districts were created. The 


* It is worthy of remai’k that the Crown invariably used at the 
coronation of the Kings of Hungary, was that of St. Stephen. The 
ancient regalia Avere modelled after the By;!antine fasliion. The Diet 
appointed custodcs to keep them in sal'ety at Buda, under a guard 
selected for the purpose. Although the elective poAver of the people 
had coasiid, the adoption or rejection of the Sovereign seemed still to 
linger with them as a matter of choice, or at least was subject to con¬ 
ditions, for tlic coronation could 9 nly take pktoe while the Diet was 
sitting. The two custodes, Magyar magnates; required an order from 
that body to bring up the Crown, and deliver it for the use of the 
archbishops during the coronation*at Presburg, and after the cere¬ 
monial to take it again under their charge. . 

It may also here be notieed, that the inscription on the Austrian 
coinage ran r 3 follows:—‘FerdinandusT., D. (J. Austrijc Irnperator. 

Hungarian Bohemias Bex, Hoc nomine quintus.’ Clearly designat¬ 
ing, a separate regal union to Hungary as the fifth Ferdinand, Avhile 
to Austria he was only the first Ferdinand. ^ • 
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peasantry were made free proprietors of the land which they 
possessed formerly as hereditary tenants,—not as serfs, as was 
commonly believed with us, for they had freedom of person, but 
were obliged to give as rent for their lands the.ninth of its pro¬ 
duce, and also fifty-two days’ work with cattle, or 100 
handwork days. They could ^ leave the land whenever they 
chose, but they could not be sent away by the landlords. 
Lastly, the union of Transylvania with Hungary was decreed. 
The King came down, and on the 11th of April, 1848, gave his 
sanction to all these laws. The enthusiasm which prevailed was 
general, and the nation, almost without exception, hailed these 
events as the opening of a new era.. The letter of the law was 
at last realised, and Hungary, instead of remaining de facto a 
province of Austria, had now regained her independence. This 
feeling overpowered every other sentiment, and the whole 
nation abandoned itself to the intoxication of success. All 
differences seemed to be forgotten, and, perhaps for the first 
time in history, a people offered to the world the spectacle of 
perfect union among all its classes. Nobody seemed to recollect 
that liberty never comes as a free gift, all forgot that it must 
be bought with the lieart’s blood of the people. 

These events had passed so quickly and unexpectedly, that 
perhaps no one soberly appreciated the true position of the 
country; certainly no one appeared to doubt that the Hungarian 
Ministry would at once restore the golden age. 

There were two ways for the Ministry to act at this conjunc¬ 
ture, according as .they believed or disbelieved in the readiness 
of the power at Vienna to respect the recent laws. On tJie 
first assumption conciliatory, on the second, energetic, measures 
were necessary. But in cither case a wavering course was most 
impolitic. Unfortunately this- last was pursued by the first 
Hungarian Ministry. 

The idea prevalent upon the formation of the Ministry was 
undoubtedly that of conciliation, for it was composed of all 
parties. The chief advantage of such a combination of parties 
would have been, that it should comprehend persons whose 
names were known aH over the country. But, most strangely, 
with the best intentions, this universal conciliatory idea was in 
the end practically forgotten. Not one of the Croatian leaders 
was included in the Ministry, This alone would have served to 
quench the movement which had begun in Croatia in union 
with that of Hungary. Another blunder was, that when the 
Austrian Exchequer, overwhelmed by the encamity of its bur- 
^n, proposed that the Hungarian Exchequer, now separated 
from it, should take a portion (about 200,600,000 fionns) of the 
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debts contracted before the separation, the Conciliatory Ministry 
indignantly refused the proposition. Xo doubt the right to 
refuse rested with the Ministry, because the Diet had never been 
concerned in the expenditure of the Austrian finances; but it 
was not consistent with a conciliatory policy to drive the 
Austrian Government to extremity, instead of trying to alle¬ 
viate its diflficulties as far as was compatible with the security of 
the Hungarian finances. 

Again, the proposal of the Ministry to supply Hungarian 
troops for the Italian campaign, which was revoked by Kossuth 
himself in the open Diet within a few days of its being made, 
indicated that want of a decided straightforward policy, which 
in the end proved their ruin. Pursuing half-measures, the 
precious time was lost which was necessary tb regulate the 
affairs of the nation, under its j^eculiar circumstances, and for 
putting the country into a state of defence against the aggression 
which it was impossible not to apprehend. 

Even when the tactics of the Court of Vienna were no longer 
concealed,—when, carrying out their ancient policy of exciting 
the enmity of races, the Austrian Ministry stimulated the Ser¬ 
vians in Hungary to rebel against the Government, supplying 
to these insurgent troops regular Austrian artillerymen,—the 
Hungarian Ministry pursued the same undecided course. Many 
persons may view with charitable approval the unwillingness of 
a people to believe in the treasonable policy of its rulers,—for 
a ruler may be as much a tniitor to his people as a subject to his 
king,.—but when the success of tlie Hungarian armies, officered 
by Austrian generals, was sacrificed by the evident treachery of 
these generals, then ought the Ministry and the people to have 
listened to the opposition, headed by Perczcl, and changed their 
irresolution into a decisive action worthy of the nation. 

Perhaps the greatest error committed by the new Government 
was in raising only ten battalions of volunteers against the 
Servians instead of fifty, because the arms could more easily 
have been raised at the time than at a later period, and a 
determined course at this time might have induced the Austrian 
Government to think it dangerous to atttiek the liberties of a 
nation so energetically preparing for its defence. 

To understand the subsequent events, we must contemplate, 
for one moment, the position of the Imperial Government in 
March 1848, when the first revolution broke oui in Vienna, 
falling upon the astonished Court like a thunderbolt from a 
cloudless sky. Confusion and consternation arrested at once 
the whole machinery of the State. Nor was it surprising. The i 
whole system of administration had beenr ba^ed on an elaborate 
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bureaucratic system u’hich ascended pyramid-liko to one head. 
The apex, and we may say the foundation also, was the Prince 
Mettcrnich. Whatever may be our opinion of his measures, no 
one can deny that tlic manner of his rule was almost absolute. 
In every emergency he was consulted, and he decided. 

The poj>ular mind understood the system, and the first 
movement was against lihn. The first day of the March revo¬ 
lution ended with his removal. The want of his directing spirit 
was manifest as soon as he fell. The pyramid was without its 
head and without its base. The Collegiate or Corporate system 
(as we might translate the idea), by giving the mutual depen¬ 
dence of a corporation to the bureaucratic councils, which had 
prevailed throughout the wdiole administration, had taught 
every officer of^ State to identify himself with his colleagues us a 
body, and to shun all personal responsibility. • This was carried 
so far that each person feared to take an independent resolution. 
All were blind tools, only daring to pronounce their opinion 
when interrogated upon matters of secondary moment. Gene¬ 
rally they had no acquaintance with the higher princi})lcs by 
which statesmen are guided, and were equally ignorant of the 
action and influence of the different elements in a State. 

Constitutions they had always heard of as dangerous and 
abominable things, which entitled the pcoidc to find fault even 
with the actions of that sublime being, a Minister of the 
Crown. Such an idea seemed blasphemous in Austria. At 
the first moment all these gentlemen licaring of an actual revo¬ 
lution at home, thought only of the French Revolution of 1789 
and—of themselves. If the revolution had been the very abyss 
they feared, it could not more quickly or completely liave swal¬ 
lowed up the faithful Counsellors of Ills Majesty. They disap¬ 
peared as by magic. His IVIajcsty must indeed have imagined 
some strange fate had attended his flatterers and advisers, when 
on the second day there was not one of them to be ^bund who 
could draw up a proclamation to the people. One of the 
popular leaders was therefore called upon to do it. But with 
the illuminations and processions which followed the promise 
of the new constitution to Austria, which the Emperor spon¬ 
taneously volunteered on this occasion, these cautious gentle¬ 
men crept out of their holes, having first provided magnificent 
popular rosettes to be looped on to their buttons. They 
were grafted on to the branches of the constitutional ad¬ 
ministration, and those who were formerly called Presidents 
were now converted into Ministers, and the Aulic Counsellors 
were baptized Chiefs of Sections. All endeavoured to ape the 
gait and figure of * constitutional statesmen according to M. 
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Hccker’s ‘ Stnats Lexicon.* But accustomed to the tight uni¬ 
form of bureaucracy, when no longer buttoned up, and when 
their actions and shape were left to their natural play, they only 
roused the laughter and contempt of the bystanders by their 
cowardly and hypocritical awkwardness. 

It was not from such automata, however useful in the 
machinery of an absolute State, tliat the dynasty of Austria 
could expect its salvation in these perilous times. Meantime, 
this bewildered dynasty never stood more in need of a clear¬ 
sighted honest statesman. It required a man, who, under¬ 
standing the character of the people and the tendency of their 
ideas, could behold with prophetic eye the* direction which the 
yearning inq^ulscs of his countrymen were ready to take, and 
■without coldly repelling their fervid energy, would have con¬ 
trolled and moulded it, and thus led them on to create a new 
life and existence for the ancient empire. It was, perhaps, the 
most decisive moment in the history of the House of Austria. 
The almost instantaneous crash -with which the old edifice 
crumbled down, was a sufiicient proof t)f its rottcnnucss; and 
the unanimous rising of tlie whole empire, excepting Moravia, 
Illyria, and the Tyrol, should have convinced the Imperial 
]\Ionarch that the peo])lc had ceased to he children, and that 
the prestige of paternal authority was irrevocably broken. 

The renewal of the bond of union in its old form was now 
impossible. Through all changes of the dynasty the people had 
preserved an awe and respect for ]>rerogativc; and though some¬ 
times experiencing tliat there were bayonets behind the jiaternal 
tlirone, they always wisiied to regard the throne with the 
reverence that exists towards the Jieud of an old hereditary 
house. In the new position of affairs the resumption of this 
feeling could not be expected; but the Govcnmient should have 
resolved that the children having arrived at maturity, it was 
necessary to expand the institutions of the country to meet the 
development of their faculties. Instead of this course, the 
despotic policy of the Court was, first to gain time by amusing 
the population with a so-called Constitution, while it fostered 
jealousies between the different nationalities; and then to make 
the Government power feared and respected, by placing the 
bayonets before the throne and governing by military power 
alone. Acting on the absolutist view of divine right, the 
Court concluded that all measures ■were lawful by which the 
supremacy of the throne could be secured against and before 
all popular claims. In the nineteenth century there can Ije 
no other apology than the right divihe to govern ■wrong for 
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those savage cruelties, wliich were perpetrated under this plea, 
and which must prove the eternal shame of our age. 

A mock Assembly was convened at Vienna. There it was 
impressed on the deputies from the other Sta|jc8, that Hungary 
only desired a separate government in order that it might sup- 
j)lant the other nationalities of the empire,—‘ a project which it 
‘ was the special object of the jjatemal government to prevent.’ 
Tills assembly, having fulfilled its purpose of deluding the 
people with false hopes, was dissolved, its acts and the decree 
constituting it abolished, and Viennese absolute decrees now 
govern the once free and independent States of the empire. 
The operations, of this intriguing policy commenced imme¬ 
diately after the outbreak at \ ienna in hlarch, and its influence, 
fostered by the priests of the Komish and Greek churches, soon 
penetrated the various ruder nationalities. The Sclavc and 
Wallachian races were infected with the Court fanaticism against 
Hungary, and jicrpetrated atrocities in civil warfare, which 
the historian will blush to record, and which the actors them¬ 
selves now lament — perceiving as they do, that after all, they 
have a common interest with Hungary in the maintenance of 
jiopular freedom. 

The chief hopes of the Government from the first rested on the 
Sclavc races. These had been led to believe that if the inde¬ 
pendence of Hungary were destroyed, and the Austrian pro¬ 
vinces rendered one consolidated family, they, as forming a 
majority of the population, would shortly realise the idea of a 
vast Sclavonic Empire. Their contiguity to brotherhoods of 
the same race in liussia and Turkev, rendcre<l this a favourite 
notion. Vainly some of the Polish leaders tried to remove this 
delusion, showing their fellow Sclavcs that, by refusing to unite 
with the Hungarians and the Germans for the purpose of 
obtaining the establishment of a reasonable federalism under 
the family of Hapsburg, in which the rights of all should be 
sustained, they were only running after a shadow of greatness 
and seconding absolutist views which must ultimately crush 
them. How correct such advice was, time has already shown, 
to them and the world. 

But at that period, fired by delusive expectations, stimulated 
by the hope of plunder, and encouraged by their Greek and 
Bomish priests in Viennese pay, who willingly preached a 
crusade which bore upon the Protestantism and independent 
Constitution of Hungary, — Croats, Servians, and Wallachians 
acsembled to defend the Emperor and their religion, both of 
which, they were assureS, were threatened by the rebellious 
I and heretical Hungarians. 
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Of all these nationalities the Croatian was the best prepared 
for seconding the Austrian 'wishes. During the persecutions of 
the Christians in Turkey, in the eighteenth century, many 
fugitives found refuge in Croatia, and wei'e organised om the 
frontiers as military colonies. The assumed object of such 
establishments was to erect a military cordon upon the Turkish 
frontier. Similar colonies 'were organised all along the sout hem 
frontier. They were divided^nto seventeen regiments, and the 
regiment into four battalions, numbering 1500 men eturii. Every 
male inhabitant of these colonies was a destined soldier from lus 
birth, and was drilled from his childhood. The administrsition 
of this district lay in the War Department at Vienna, which sent 
down Austrian officers to command these regiments. The 
officers were never chosen from the colonists themselves. Sepa¬ 
rated from their equals, they took root among their troops, and 
not only siijiorintended their military duties, but regulated their 
mimitest atfiiirs. All the regiments on the Croatian frontier 
W'ere under the command of the llan of Croatia. 

This was the secret of the 40,000 mep whom dcllachich, the 
convenient instrument of the Court, led against Hungary. It 
lias been sllppos(^d that the acts of this army manifested the 
entliusiasm of the Croatians. The reverse M’as the fact. These 
almost servile frontier rcijimcnts are assembled for exercise each 
September. When on duty as usual in September 1848 they 
were ordered, greatly to their surprise, to proceed to the borders 
of Hungary; and after tlie victories in Italy had jdaced more 
forces at the disposal of the Government, tleilachich threw off 
the mask, which his countrymen alone had been too blind to 
penetrate, and set forward towards Biida by orders from Vienna. 
Ln vain did the Hungarian Diet repeatedly send deputations 
to the Monarch, calling upon him to use his authority, to main¬ 
tain the integrity of the Hungarian Crown, and to order the 
Ban of Croatia to desist from hostilities, in order that all 
matters between Hungary and Croatia might be settled by a 
congress at Vienna. Evasive answers only were brought back, 
and the Viennese Constitutional Assembly, to whom they at 
last appealed, refused to hear the Hungarian deputies. 

Thus involved on all sides, the Hungarian nation saw no 
hope save in her own energy. She retained the right of self- 
defence. A painful hesitation and pause occurred before the 
irrevocable step was taken — it was the dead silence before the 
thunderstorm ; and then all attempts at pacification failing, the 
nation rushed to arms. 

But the people required a leader iq this emergency, one to* 
bear the bianner of Hungary in this stiife of life and death. 
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Public opinion had for some time singled out one man. It 
was Kossuth. His heart-stirring eloquence had been always 
ready to revive the sinking spirit, and his energy had com¬ 
municated itself to •the most desponding of his countrymen. 
Every day thousands surrounded tho house where the repre¬ 
sentatives sat, and an anxious people in the country waited on 
the roads to hear what their favourite, Kossuth, had said. The 
nation had faith in him because ife had faith in the nation, tho 
cause, anil himself. Faitli and hope were the charms which 
subdued all spirits, and gave him the position which lirst 
elevated him above all competitors. 

It was the duty of the Palatine, the Archduke Stephen, the 
appointed rei)rcsentativc of the King, his Alter Ego in fact, as 
supreme captain of all troops in Hungary, to lead the army 
against Jcllachich. He proceeded to the neighbourhood of the 
lake Balaton, there reviewed tho troops, and then fled to 
Vienna, without communicating with the Parliament. In this 
position the Hungarian Ministry felt themselves dissolved; and 
the Diet at once appointed a Committee for National Defence. 
This body was composed of members of both Houses, including 
two late [Ministers, and Kossuth as president. Its object was 
the defence of the rights of the nation embodied in the laws of 
1848. It accomplished its aim; for when it was constituted, 
the hostile army was a few miles from the capital; and when 
its power was superseded by the Provisional Government, the 
whole country, with scarcely an exception, w’as free from the 
enemy. This was the most brilliant efl'ort of Kossuth’s genius. 

The first care of the Committee was the army. By the laws 
of 1848, all Hungarian regiments employed elsewhere were to 
return home, and be subjected to the Hungarian War Ministry. 
To the reiterated demands of the Hungarian Ministry evasive 
answers w'cre returned from Vienna, alleging the impossibility 
of the recall of the Hungarian troops, as they were employed 
in the campaign in Italy. But the Viennese War Department 
authorised the Hungarian Ministry to employ in the meantime 
such foreign troops as were then stationed in the country. 
These troops accordingly took tlie oaths to the Constitution. 
The Ministry employed these forces against the Servians and 
Wallachians, but in vain; for tho Austrian oflScers wore traitors 
to their ostensible cause, and instead of subduing the insur¬ 
gents, allowed the insurgents to fortify themselves, and to 
devastate Hungary by their inroads. At the entry of Jella- 
chich, all the foreign troops began to act openly against 
‘ Hiuigary; but the greatest part of the Hungarian troops 
remained faithful. Even those who had been formed under 
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Austrian rule^ and had officers of different nationalities, 
who had no interest in the cause, maintained their alle¬ 
giance to their oath; and Jellachich was defeated and driven 
over the‘frontier. Viennese troops were now ordered to his 
rescue, but the people of the capital opposed their departure, 
and the October revolution broke out. The unwillingness of 
the Austrian officers who had remained in the Plungarian army 
to cross the frontier and follSw Jellachich into Austria Proper, 
delayed the advance of the army. WheA this difficijlty was at 
last overcome, Vienna had fallen; and instead of finding a de¬ 
moralised and fugitive enemy, the Hungarians were met by 
well-appointed forces; and on the 30th of October the unfortu¬ 
nate battle of Schwehat induced them to witjidraw into their 
own territory. 

The die being now cast and the lists opened, every one felt 
that it was no longer safe to einidoy Austrian officers, on whom 
no reliance could be placed. Kossuth, therefore, sought to 
separate all Austrian elements from the constitution of the 
army, and to make it truly Hungarian. Hence Moga, an old 
Austrian general, was removed, and Gdrgey appointed Com- 
mandcr-in-chief. Gdrgey had to organise the army. Nor was 
his task less arduous because the army he had been called upon 
to organise consisted chiefly of enthusiastic recruits. This made 
it the more difficult to implant in their minds the necessity of 
a systematic discipline. His previous life seemed hardly of a 
kind to fit him for the duties to which he was summoned. 
Though trained in the Iloyal Hungarian ‘ Noble Guard,’ he had 
relinquished the army, and applied himself to chemical studies. 
Few would have thought that at thirty years of age the young 
lecturer was qualihed to head an army. But those who reasoned 
thus must have been ignorant of the intensity of his character, 
and his powers of rapid and keen perception. Kossuth under¬ 
stood his capabilities; and had the Statesman and the General 
worked afterwards truly and heartily in unison, neither the 
armies of Austria nor the weight of the Kussiau alliance could 
have crushed the Hungarian independence. 

When the State was in danger. Home used to create a 
dictator. Extraordinary events require extraordinary means. 
In that deadly struggle on which the Hungarian nation had 
entered, unity of action was an indispensable condition of suc¬ 
cess. How much the nation felt this, was shown by the noble 
confidence with which it singled out Kossuth to lead her in the 
approaching trial. So long as the task was to arouse the people 
and to inspire them with his own energy, Kossuth had brilliantly 
responded to the confidence of the nation; but the forces now 
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organised had to be employed, and employed on the field of 
battle, and he was no general. Educated for a legal and poli¬ 
tical career, he had not studied the art of war. He, therefore, 
found himself-compelled to commit tliat most important respon¬ 
sibility to other hands. In this juncture he might have trans¬ 
ported the seat of Government to the head-quarters of the main 
army; but then he could not have superintended the organisa¬ 
tion of new troops, or he might have confided the army to a 
general possessing his* entire confidence, both in respect of his 
skill and his patriotism. Kossuth apparently chose the latter, 
but he did not carry it through by giving the general his full 
confidence. 

As it would have boon ridiculous to attempt to control all 
military movements from the scat of the Government, Gbrgey 
was invested with the command of tlie main army; but several 
smaller armies were in the field, and these professed to commu¬ 
nicate with the Government, or rather with Kossuth alone. An 
attempt to secure union of action among the generals was made 
by professing to subordinate all the troops to the Minister of 
War, who was also a member of the Defence Committee; but 
his authority was so little maintained, that several independent 
commanders, Bern especially, scarcely ever condescended to 
correspond with the War Department, but sent their despatches 
directly to Kossuth. So long as the new commanders felt 
Kossuth’s influence to be absolute, this was of comparatively 
small importance; but when, with the progress of the war, they 
assumed a more independent action, the subordination of the 
military power to the Central Government was so far relaxed, 
that at last the orders of the Minister of War lost even the 
shadow of authority. This was the consequence of that per¬ 
sonal ^influence on which Kossuth based his authority, instead of 
fortifying it by a subordinate, but effective organisation, of 
which he would have been the head. 

After the submission of Italy to the troops of Iladetzky, and 
after the suppression of the popular movement in Vienna, the 
Imperial family proceeded more enci'getically to carry out its 
absolutist projects. Some future student, turning over the 
archives of the House of Hapsburg, will perhaps be able to dis¬ 
cover the secret of the Court revolution which occurred at 
Olmutz in the beginning of Dc/cember 1848. An unexpected 
proclamation announced to the inhabitants of the Austrian 
empire, that Ferdinand the Good had abdicated in favour of his 
youthful nephew, Francis Joseph. 

* Was this abdication vqluntary or not? is the question which 
first suggests itself to the mind. Did the Emperor, weak in 
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mind and body, harassed by the violent commotions which 
shook his thrown to its foundations, throw down the heavy 
sceptre which fatigued his arm ? or was he indignant that his 
courtiers and his family insisted upon the necessity of his break-r 
ing that oath which he had sworn to his people ? Time only 
will disclose the causes of this change, and how far his con¬ 
fessors and his family took part in it. But one thing was 
gained — the new Emperor had never sworn fidelity to the con¬ 
tract made by the House of Hapsburg with the people, and 
therefore had no oath to break. The proclamation which an¬ 
nounced this important event to the Hungarian nation was 
answered by a declaration of its Diet — that no change could 
take place in the throne of Hungary without the consent of the 
Diet, as long as the former King lived; and that no King 
could be recognised, according to ancient law, until he had been 
crowned, after having first taken the oath to the Constitution. 
The response of the Diet was unheeded, and the proclamation 
of tlie new Emperor was backed by a powerful army, which at 
once entered Hungary from all sides. * 

To the combined forces of the empire, numbering about 
150,000 men, exclusive of the Servian and Wallachian insur-. 
gents, Hungary could only oppose at that time about one third 
the number. Moreover, the greatest part of these were new 
levies. As it would have been impossible to contend against such 
disproportionate forces, the chief object of the Hungarians was 
to occupy the invading hosts until the national army could be 
increased and efficiently organised. This could be best effected 
in a position little exposed to the enemy, and which at the same 
time offered facilities for accomplishing the purpose. Such a 
position existed in the heart of Hungary. 

Inclosed by the river Tisza (Theiss), the sacred river of the 
Hungarian, by the Maros and by the mountains of Transyl¬ 
vania, lies the large Hungarian plain, an European savannah, 
containing 3000 or 4000 square miles of country, almost exclu¬ 
sively inhabited by the Magyar race, living as agriculturists and 
herdsmen, which occupations render them extremely hardy. In 
former days they furnished soldiers in the insurrections of Bois- 
kay and Bakoezy, as well as in other struggles for national 
independence. They still bear many traces in their customs and 
character of their long relinquished, but not forgotten nomadic 
life. Both rivers run a very rapid and irregular course, be¬ 
tween low banks, which are liable to great inundations, form¬ 
ing extensive marshes, that extend for miles inland, so that alii 
the year round — but principally in spring and autumn — the 
transit of an army and its train is a matter of the greatest diffi- 
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culty, and nearly impossible. The mountains of Transylvania 
protect the eastern side of this plain, and offer but few passes 
practicable for troops. This protected position indudcs the 
most fertile part of the country, one peculiarly rich in grain, 
cattle, and especially horses; so that it affords ml the requisites 
necessary for forming and victualling an army, and for recruit¬ 
ing and mounting cavalry. 

Gdrgey proposed, even before the invasion of the Austrian 
army, to transfer the seat of government and the military 
depots to the left bank of the Theiss. Kossuth, however, ob¬ 
jected, apprehending that if the Government retreated before the 
enemy had crossed the frontier, the nation would be too much 
discouraged, llis hopes in regard of the then efficiency of the 
Hungfirian troops were also more sanguine than those of Gdrgey. 
This difference of opinion had its origin in the difference, nay 
contrast,\which existed between these two leaders, and which is 
to be traced in all their actions. So long as they did not meet 
in antagonism, but only modified the opposite extremes to which 
both were inclined, subcess attended their common enterprises; 
but when tills sort of tacit compromise was broken, both mani¬ 
fested in excess their peculiar tendencies, and the cause suffered 
in proportion. 

Kossuth, the enthusiastic patriot, had embraced his country’s 
cause because the honour and independence of his fatherland 
had been to him an all-absorbing idea, to which he had dedicated 
his hopes and his life. Gdrgey defended his country because he 
thought the cause a just one, and one for which he had sworn 
to fight. Kossuth, the tribune of the people and the orator, 
hoped to save the nation by the energy of the people. Gdrgey 
calculated only on the army. Kossuth desired to elevate his 
country, and to make it free and independent. Gd^ey’s aim 
was to maintain unimpaired the Constitution of 1848. “Kossuth’s 
plans expanded with success. Gdrgey’s success was the fruit 
and consequence of his plans. 

It was very natural that the opinion of each respecting the 
mode of repelling the Austrian invasion should also be different. 
Kossuth relied chiefly on enthusiasm. Gdrgey exclusively, or 
nearly so, on discipline. Therefore Kossuth’s chief object was 
to keep up the former; Gorgey’s to establish the latter. The 
difficulty was to combine the two in one. Both plans -were 
attempted. The military depots were transferred to the left 
bank of the Theiss, but the army remained on the frontiers, 
,and the Government at Pesth. 

The difficulty in unexpected casualties is not so much to find 
the means to escape, as to use the means at the proper moment. 
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So the retreat of the Government hehinil the Theiss was a mea¬ 
sure demanded on the most superficial survey of the circum¬ 
stances; hut the difficulty was the time. Too early or too 
late was equally objectionable; as in both cases the confidence 
of the nation in the Government would be shaken, because the 
first would show that it had lost its courage, the second, that it 
had lost its head. The Government being anxious to avoid the 
former, fell into the latter error. 

The astonishing celerity with which the Austrian main army, 
without striking a blow, had followed Gorgey’s retreat upon 
the capital, had a stunning effect on all minds, including the 
Diet and Government. A deputation to Prince Windischgratz 
to try pacification once more, received the easily foreseen answer; 
‘ We don’t negotiate with rebels.’ The resolution w'as then 
instantly taken, to transfer tlio Diet and Government to De- 
breezin, and the order Avas given to Gorgey to risk a decisive 
battle before the capital. This was, however, recalled by - a 
council of war, and he was directed to the left bank of the 
Danube, in order to divert the attention of the enemy from the 
pursuit of the Government, and to civible them to raise new 
forces and to collect those scattered in the country. 

The halo of authority must constantly surround the rulers of 
a jicoplc. Once penetrated, it is useless to disguise it any 
more. It then loses its power to awe. The Government 
migration had been more like a flight than like a well-arranged 
removal. The commanded battle was more like a measure to 
secure an Hegira jthan to benefit the country. The army was 
left *to arrange its own course; and having felt the want of 
energy in the civil rulers, it began to act independently. Hence 
ensued subsequent catastrophes. 

The first act showed what was to be expected. Gorgey 
published a proclamation from Waitzen in the name of the 
army, in which he declared that the army fought onli/ for the 
Constitution sanctioned by the King Ferdinand V., to which it 
had sworn fidelity; and that its mission was to defend the 
Constitution both against the public enemy from without, and 
republican movements at .home. This went the whole length of 
pronouncing the precise conditions which the army was to 
obey; and amounted to a renunciation of implicit obedience to 
the decrees of the Diet and the National Defence Committee, 
provided they should undertake any thing inimical to the Con¬ 
stitution. 

With the retreat of the Government to Debreezin, and the 
occupation of the capital by the Austrians, the year 1848 and 
the first year of the Hungarian war of independence ended. 
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In the beginning of that year the nation had vindicated its 
ancient liberties, in a lawful form, through the Diet, and under 
the sanction of the King. The year ended with an invading 
array, in the heart of the country, bent upon depriving Hun¬ 
gary of its rights. Nevertheless, the nation was not cast down: 
it had decided to resist; and notwithstanding the unfavourable 
turn of affairs, it believed in 'final success. Austria had to 
attribute much of the energy of this resistance to her own 
duplicity, which had disgusted and exasperated many of her 
staunchest supporters. 

Though the successful opening of a campaign generally 
acts favourably upon the spirit of soldiery, it also may produce 
an unwarranted feeling of contempt for the enemy which subse¬ 
quent campaigns painfully dispel. Such was the case with tho 
Austrian army. Notwithstanding their confidence in their 
experience, and their low opinion of their adversaries, they had 
not anticipated so successful and rapid a march on the capital. 
Their good opinion of themselves became an absurdity, and 
induced them to despise the supposed cowardice of the con¬ 
stantly retreating enemy, who refused to furnish them with 
one opportunity for the display of their valour. An over¬ 
weening confidence naturally led them into the trap laid for 
them by the retreating army of Gdrgey. This army contained 
a large portion of the old soldiers who had been drilled under 
the Austrian discipline, and those hussars about whom alone 
the Austrians professed any uneasiness. It was, therefore, their 
main object to capture these troops, after whom they detached 
a large portion of their forces, depriving themselves of* tho 
means of actively pursuing the Diet and the Government, which 
continued to be the rallying point of the nation. 

Notwithstanding this seeming respite, the position of the 
Government and the Diet at Debreezin was by no means satis¬ 
factory. Other Austrian armies were advancing tow^qds that 
place. But at this juncture Kossuth proved that he deserved 
the confidence which the nation had placed in him. He' was 
the first to recover from the disheartening effects of the open¬ 
ing of the campaign. He inspired the Diet and the different 
branches of the Government with spirit and energy, and he 
worked marvels with the nation at large. He manimsted what 
one man can make of a people which trusj^s him. The recruits 
of the levy granted by the Diet were organised; and tailors, 
shoemakers, and sadlers went energetically to work to fit out 
the troops for the spring. The national tendency to indolence 
disappeared. Kossuth was well seconded by the people, and 
af mies arose as if by enchantment. 
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Perhaps, after all, the most difficult task that Kossuth had to 
accomplish in the winter of 1848-9 was to keep up the members 
of the Diet to the proper degree of enthusiasm. Like all the 
other assemblies chosen to represent the interests of the people 
in the various continental States during the popular movement 
of 1848, this Diet was behind the emergency of the case. True, 
it consisted of all the men of note in Hungary, whether political 
or literary,— of the members of the former opposition as well as 
of the Conservative party. Many members of thd aristocracy 
took their seats in it. But it was a deliberative, not an execu¬ 
tive body. Different degrees of opinion were unfortunately 
represented in it, and an undecided and wavering policy was 
often advocated there by men who, with the best intentions, 
were not equal to the crisis. In the end, its spirit, instead of 
being elevated to the height of circumstances, admitted too 
readily the possibility of failure, and proved that in political 
revolutions, a body that discusses and hesitates, though com¬ 
posed of the best men, is inadequate to the management of 
affairs, and that power, on such occasions, demands to be con¬ 
centrated in a few hands. » 

Despite the difficulties he encountered, Kossutli found his 
reward in February, 1849. An Hungarian force of 40,000 men, 
including Gbrgcy’s, Klapka’s, and the Southern army, was ready 
to advance from the plains of the Theiss. But nothing is so per¬ 
nicious to the authority of a government as to attempt measures 
which it cannot carry out. Such a proceeding was the nomina¬ 
tion, at this moment, of Dembinsky as commander-in-chief. 

The Government had not forgotten Gorgey’s proclamation 
from Waitzen, and was anxious to regain the influence which it 
had lost by its precipitate retreat in the winter. It therefore 
named a commander for the united main army, who should im¬ 
plicitly obey all its orders, and, as commander-in-chief, hold the 
other generals in hand, and connect them with the War Office. 
Kossuth also believed that the military renown of the Polish 
General would excite the confidence of the army, and probably 
thought that, as a foreigner, he would not join an opposition 
party. This was keen calculation; but he, who should have 
been the last to do so, forgot on this occasion the Hungarian 
character. He omitted the fact that this was one of those 
national wars whereintthe admixture of foreign elements never 
answers; and that a nationality so jealous as that of the Hun¬ 
garian would not long tolerate the idea that its army needed a 
foreign commander. 

The moment the news was received of Dembinsky’s appoint¬ 
ment, Gdrgey*s army commenced a demonstration against the 
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domraaiKler. This ^odHiced* no*effect inilil after his unsuc- 
cesaCViL operations *oh the right bank oP the Thei^. Then,-upon 
^the loss,of the battle of Kfipolna, the army decked its'wan-l^ of 
; confidence in him, and required the commissary of tlife'Govern¬ 
ment, Szemere, to appoint another commander c^d iiitcrtnu 
’ Szemere complied, and nominated Gdrgey. Dembinsky refused 
to relinquish the command; but Gcirgey ordered him to bo 
placed under” arrest.^ At this conjuncture Kossuth arrived; a 
council of war was held, and the result of the investigation was 
Denibinsky’s removal, and the nomination of Vetter, the former 
commander of the South army, as commandcr-in-chicf. ^ ' 

These events struck another deadly blow at the civil authority. 
The army had rejected the commander whom the Governj^nt 
had (unadvisedly, it is true,) appointed. His removaL^as 
necessary; and how could the Government punish the movers 
in this opposition, aftc^ it had acknowledged they were right ? 
Tliis indeiwndent conduct of the army, therefore, remained 
unpunished; the authority of the Government fell; and when 
Vetter Was disabled by illness, unable longer to resist the wish 
of the army, the Government was obliged to appoint as com¬ 
mander-in-chief that general who was most formidable to its 
power,, and who had shown the greatest unwillingness to submit 
to its authority. Ilut the splendid successes which followed 
tliis appointment of Gdrgey soothed, in some degree, the bitter¬ 
ness of the necessity. Victory followed victor}’, and in less 
than four weeks, and before the middle of April, the Austrian 
army was driven to the frontiers, and, with little exception, tli& 
Hungarian territory was free from invaders. 

Now was the time to restate to the powers at Vienna the 
object for which Hungary fought, and to obtain a guarantee for 
the Constitution of 1848. But prosperity stimulated hirgef 
hojies, and Kossuth availed himself of this period of success to 
make a proposal to the Diet which, while we acknowledge it to 
have been provoked by the conduct of Austria, entirely changed 
tJie character of the war. This proposal was the deposition of 
the House of Hapsburgh from the kingdom of Hungary. 
After three days* discussion with closed doors, and one dky in 
open session, it was accepted, and on the 14th of April, 1840, 
Hungary was proclaimed independent of the rulers of^Austria, 
Kossuth appointed Governor of the Kingdom) and a cabinet was 
selected to aid the executive in conducting the affed-rs of the 
State. * 

in extraordinary crises, when the reason'^ for or against a 
decisive measure are nearly balanced, success mpst certainly 
pronounce Upon the x)olicy of the steps, diicausc it proves 
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whether the cal^alti^tions are ri^ht or wrong.' .To deterlnip^^the 
propriety of this declaration of independence, Sve must^consid^'r' 
it from two points of view—justice and policy. 

The justice of the step raises that old, and some will say 
undecided question,—when has the people the ri^t to resist 
the oppression of its rulers ? This problem has been practically 
solved on several occasions by ourselves. The House of Austria 
certainly held Hungary upon ancient and well-known condi¬ 
tions. It had violated these by nrmod forces and had^ sought to 
deprive the people of their guaranteed rights. It. appears 
therefore that, in the light of justice, the war was simply one of 
scl^de'fcncc. What might have been the result had, not events 
been precipitated by this declaration it is im|) 06 sible now to 
determine. Granted, then, that the nation had a clear justifica¬ 
tion for armed defence, was the declaration of independence 
equally ju.stifiablc, and, if so, was it expedient? The main 
argument by which Kossuth stimulated the Diet so hastily to 
adopt this declaration, was the promulgation on the 4fch of 
March of the constitution decreed fur the whole Austrian 
Iilin[)irc. This was made public immediately after the Hun¬ 
garian army was checked in the battle of Kupulna. Imagining 
that opposition was then subdued, the Viennese Court availed 
itself of the opportunity to proclaim the unity and indivisibility 
t)f the empire,—the existence of separate, but, of course, power¬ 
less, provincial diets,—and the establlbhment of one central 
Chamber at Vicuna, by which the afluirs of the Empire were to 
be regulated. 

It is needless to enter further into the working of this mock 
conbtitution, because, like all other semblances of liberty in 
Ansstria, it has been wholly abrogated. But it was clearly 
intended that the nationality of Hungary should be extinguished, 
and that kingdom be reduced to the condition of a mere province 
of the Austrian enij^rc. The Hungarians felt this, and Kos¬ 
suth urged that this decree should be responded to by a like act 
declaring the dethronement of the House of Hapsburg. But 
even if this act of the Hungarian Diet w-as defensible on the 
grounds of justice, we have a strong opinion that, at the mo¬ 
ment, the measure was contrary to sound policy. 

After a six months’ war, justified by the infraction of the 
National llunjj^arian Constitution, the publication of this new 
Austrian Constitution in no wise altered the position of afliiirs. 
The nation was at war for their own Constitution, and had 
nothing to do with that which Francis Joseph published as 
• Epaporor of Austria. The rasus htlU bad been aS patent to the 
world upon the entrance of thp Austrian army into Hungary 
. VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVII, L 
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as at any subsequent pcri(jd; and if dethronement was the just 
reward of the House of Hapsburg for outraging the Hungarian 
Constitution, this step should have been taken at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and thus tlic nation would have known 
from the first for what it was fighting. Therefore, if judged by 
the mere justice of tljc case, the declaration came too late, and, 
if viewed in the light of expediency, too early. 

For it was a crowning provocation offered to the House of 
Hapsbuig. There was no medium now between separation or 
subjugation. It was easy to foresee that Austria would accept 
tiic offers of her mighty ally, Kussia, rather than descend from 
her position as a first-rate Power in Europe, which would have 
been the inevitable consequence of the loss of Hungary, liussia 
had abundant reason to seize the first opportunity to humble her 
rival, and to crusli, at the same time, that dangerous movement 
in Hungary which served as an exam})le for the Poles. More¬ 
over, Russia had nothing to apprehend from any other foreign, 
intervention, as tlie popular party was everywhere subdued, and 
there was no reason to anticipate that England or America 
would interpose in favour of the dethronement since, having no 
diplomatic relations with Hungary, and — at that time like the 
rest of the world — being very ignorant of the merits of the 
case, they were not in the position to take the que^ion in hand. 

A division in the army was anotlier evil likely to follow the 
declaration of independence. As before stated, many of the 
officers in Gdrgcy’s aroiy had been in the Austrian service. 
They fought in obedience to the oath they had sworn to the 
Constitution, but were by no means disposed to partake in a war 
against the dynasty of Austria. The battle for the Constitution 
had united the whole nation and the army: the dethronement 
was the apple of discord which ruined the hopes of Hungary. 

We see no advantage connected with it. It had m inspiring 
effect on the nation. It did not enlarge the means or defence: 
on the contrary, it diminished them. It increased the number 
and the hostility of the enemies of Hungary, and there is no 
evidence that it gained one additional friend to the cause. Nor 
are there any traces of any wish in the nation for such a measure. 
The disadvantages of this measure were greatly increased by 
the establishment of the Provisional Government, with a respon¬ 
sible Governor, and, under him, a rfesponsible Ministry in the 
constitutional style. At that moment, the nation, to realise the 
idea which was expressed in the declaration of independence, 

^ had need of all its concentrated energy. But the same act sur¬ 
rounded the executive .power with those forms which, however 
salutary—nay, necessary — in ordinary times, must needs have 
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a ])ernicious. effect under (jlrcumstances Avbicli require rapidity 
of decision and unhampered energy. In the abrogated National 
Defence Committee, Kossuth had been, if not in name, at least in 
reality, dictator; and now the power was split .‘ind weakened by 
the collegiate fornivS of a cabinet. 

At tlie period of the Declaration of Independence, the Hun¬ 
garian movement had reached its height. From that moment it 
began to decline. It had overshot its mark. The second era 
of the Hungarian war furnishes a brilliant chronicle of heroic 
deeds, of union, and concord; wlfich testify that the Hungarian 
race, though long silent in the history of nations, is not dead. 
It has oj)ened for itself a glorious position in the modern annals 
of the people of Europe. Kationality and liberty fed the 
fire and anitnated the patience of the people. So long as these 
intelligible barriers had to be defended, the nation was victorious, 
liut when theories were set before it, the nation lost its basis. 
The movement had ceased to be national. 

In the life of nations, as in that of individuals, there are 
moments wdiich decide their fate for years! To use that moment 
is success; to lose it, is ruin. Such a moment jn’cscnted itself 
to Hungary in the beginning of May, 1849. The Declaration 
of Independence had irrevocably broken up all hopes of a com¬ 
promise with the. dynasty, and there was therefore no hope but 
in its utter defeat and abolition. Even for this extreme mea¬ 
sure the moment was favourable. The Austrian troops flying 
and disorganised, — the Hungarian army, flushed with victory, 
at their heels,—Vienna trembled. Then Kossuth himself 
might have gloried in the probable realisation of his wildest 
schemes: for, having passed th|f Rubicon, and severed himself 
from Austria, he might have attempted to confer on the other 
nationalities of the empire the like independence he expected to 
gain for Hungary. As he had now thrown the dice, such was 
the surest way to preserve his stakes. But at that decisive 
moment, the army went back to besiege Buda, in which a small 
garrison had been left by the retreating Austrians. 

The G-overnment either did not perceive the greatness of the 
moment, or did not dare to enforce the necessary orders. 
Gorgey received instructions to follow the enemy with the bulk 
of his army, and to direct a few thousand men upon Buda. 
But he sent a small force to follow the enemy, and marched 
with the greatest part of the troops to besiege Buda. After a 
month’s siege Buda fell before a splendid assault. But in the 
mean time the enemy’s forces were reorganised, and a Russian 
army had assembled on the frontier. The second moment for 
a coup de mam on Vienna passed away like the first. 
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The fall of Buda was the last gleam of the sun of Hungary. 
Buda, the old capital which overlooks the field of Rakos, where, 
in bygone times, her proud nobles assembled to discuss ^the 
affairs of their country in the sight of heaven;—Buda, the 
town of Matthias Corvinus, who made the Hungarian name 
resound from the Baltic to the Adriatic;—Buda, the scene of 
the most heroic events in the national history, — the sacred 
Palladium of the Hungarian, — was again in the hands of the 
nation. Never, during the whole war, had there been so much 
bravery, and so much conteenut of death displayed. It was as 
if the meanest soldier liad been an inspired hero. Gdrgey 
became the pride of Hungary, as Kossuth had been her love. 

But in this brilliant display few observed that the star which 
had guided the nation up to this moment, and which had pointed 
out the way for her leaders, bad become extinguished. That 
star was faiiii. Faith in the justice of the cause —7 faith in her 
own virgin strength, had elevated the nation to that sublime 
height which attracted the gaze of the world. Faith had been 
the pillar of fire, going before her, and sustaining her courage 
in the dark night of trouble and misfortune. Faith had har¬ 
dened the bare-foolcd Honved against cold and hunger, and 
prompted the Magyar woman, peasant and princess alike, to 
submit to the severest privations. But when the nation awoke 
from that Intoxication into which her many victories, crowned 
by the fall of Buda, had thrown her, the star was gone, and 
the sky grew darker and heavier day by day. The pathway 
was obscured ; the nation lost herself; she had begun an under¬ 
taking or had been led to attempt one, which she had no longer 
faith to accomplish. A negative idea, the dethronement of her 
Royal House, had been put befi^e her as the reward of her exer¬ 
tions. This excited no enthusiasm, and when the pompous pro¬ 
clamations intended to rouse her soul to fresh exertion# were pub¬ 
lished, they spread panic instead of encouragement. 

If at this moment a new and energetic arm had seized the 
reins, an arm guided by a clear head and by a firm conviction, 
would all then have been lost ? Probably not; for the nation 
feeling the imminence of the storm was more willing than ever 
to be led in the right direction. But the leaders ceased to 
confide in themselves; losing the purity and singleness of their 
early love, they lost their faith, their head, and their hope. 

The success of the spring campaign had soothed for a moment 
the animosity existing between the head of the Government and 
Giirgcy. Tlie proclamation of Waitzen and the deposition of 
Dcrabinsky by the army seemed to be forgotten, but the decla¬ 
ration of independence, and a lull which came over the niili- 
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tary successes, reopened the breach and made the gap wider than 
ever. 

The individual who seizes an idea and is intent on carrying it 
through, imperceptibly identifies his person and his passions 
with the idea itself, and generally concludes that the impulses of 
his own personal feeling emanate from his leading idea. With 
the two rival leaders in the Hungaiian war, the guiding idea 
was, wo believe, the welfare of their country. ‘But each con¬ 
nected his person and himself so closely with the cause that he 
sometimes failed in keeping the two interests separate: nay, 
very often mixed his own individuality with the interests of his 
country, of course always to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Previous to this time, Kossuth and Gdrgey, t^ugh on differ¬ 
ent roads had striven in the same direction. Kow their paths 
separated. Kossuth thought that the declar^atibn of indepen¬ 
dence would alone save the country. Gdrgey believed that this 
document contained the seeds of its destruction. Both felt that 
they could no longer work togctlier, and each felt it necessary 
to displace the other in order to save the State. Neither of 
them had the moral courage to do this openly, because neither 
felt confidence in the possibility of realising his own scheme. 
Otherwise both would have been ready to risk even the danger 
of a division in the nation,—an uncertain evil,—rather than 
longer endure that latent discord, which paralysed all the actions 
of the executive power. Under these circumstances both thought 
it better to feign, and believed that this falsehood was a policy 
justifiable by the object. I'hcy ultimately destroyed each other, 
but their country perished in their fall. 

There was one difference, however, between the two. Kos¬ 
suth only feigned confidence iij|Gdrgey’s person. Gdrgey'’ ap¬ 
peared to approve,—nay, in his appeal to the army dated Comorn, 
29th April, 1849, openly approved, the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, and proclaimed a conviction which he did not feel. lie 
therefore descended to direct treachery, like those Austrian 
officers who accepted the commissions of the Hungarian Ministry 
intending to betray it; and his was not the less treachery, 
because his object was to save his country. 

This alone explains that fatal irresolution which marked the 
actions of both leaders after the declaration of independence. 
Neither of them saw his way to the end. As if their policy had 
sunk to the level of ouvriersy they lived from day to day, mak¬ 
ing schemes which were never executed, until the approach of 
the allied armies of the enemy reminded them of the fatal trop 
tard. • 

The errors which overwhelmed Hungary in quick succes- 
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sion during this third period,—the period of her decline,—were 
consequences of this irresolution. The siege of Buda instead of 
a vigorous pursuit of the enemy, — Deinbinsky’s lingering on the 
frontiers of Gallicia, instead of carrying the war into that cdiin- 
try, and seeking there allies among the people ready to join him,— 
the incredible hesitation whidi prevented the adoption of one 
determined plan of defence,— and, finally, the fatal indecision in 
selecting a Commander-in-chief in place of Gdrgey, are the re¬ 
sults of one and the same cause. All pointed in a natural direc¬ 
tion to the surrender of Vilagos. 

)So ended the Hungarian war of independence. The sword 
was laid down and the work of the executioner’s axe begun. It 
has been an elevating but distressing vision. A nation, strong 
in her right, dViven to extremes, defends herself, and at first 
humbles her aggressor. Hurried into extremes herself, she falls. 

Of the two men who had licr destiny in their hands, one is 
under surveillance, and if not a prisoner is certainly a pensioner 
of the enemy. The other is wandering in distant countries 
seeking help for his down-trodden fatherland. One has hitherto 
been the object of the execration of his nation and of mankind. 
The other has received the homage of the two greatest people in 
the world. One had too low an opinion of the cause he de¬ 
fended ; the other estimated it too highly. Gdrgey judged Jirst 
as a soldier and then as an Hungarian; Kossuth first as a cos¬ 
mopolite and then as an Hungarian. One was too near, the 
other too far, for the mark. 

This mark was nationajlity, the dearly bought jewel for 
which the Hungarian has so often shed his best blood; the ori- 
flamme which will at this moment .alone inspire him, and which 
he will follow so long as his name exists. It is his religion, his 
history, his literature, his country, the very atmosphere he 
breathes. 

But the struggle in another light cannot be considered as a 
mere national affair. It was one of principle : — Hungsiry, the 
isolated and constitutional, against the absorbing centralisation 
and absolutism of Austria. Such a struggle, in order to yield a 
decisive verdict, ought to have been left to itself; but Austria 
did not conquer by the vitality of her institution! or the energy 
of her forces. She was obliged to have recourse to foreign aid. 
Such victory is a defeat as it respects the settlement of the two 
principles involved, and likewise as it regards the future great¬ 
ness of Austria. Three years have elapsed since Hungary was 
crushed before the Czar, and placed at the foot of the Emperor 
, of Austria. But has Austria made one step in the fulfilment of 
her centralising schemed? It is still the state of siege ivhich 
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maintains her tranquillity. Her reluctant subjects, deprived 
of the last shadow of a representative system, are held in sub¬ 
servience by terror, not by love. 

Austria is a Iiollow name ; wc meet with Hungarians, Bohe¬ 
mians, Germans, Italians, Poles, but no Austrians. A native 
of the province of Ducal Austria Proper, who ought to be the 
most proud .of his name, will say, I am a Viennese, or speak of 
some other town or district as his place of birth, but he will 
never boast of his great Austrian fatherland. Despotism may 
exist if based on nationality. The proud cieis romanus sum was 
the link Avhich kept together the empire of the Csesars. The 
autocracy of Kussia stands on this foundation; but what has 
Austria given wherewith to inspire her subjects ? bombardments, 
massacres, and executions! 

It is not difficult to foresee what will be the future of Jhat 
tendency to centre all government in the rulers alone which is 
now creeping over the Continent. Least of all does mystery 
hnno; over the fate of Austria. Its doom is written in languajs;e 
as clear as that which Hashed in fire through the banqueting 
hall of Babylon. We see an image of gold, iron, and clay ; but 
the gold has been corrupted and the iron weakened, and what 
now remains of cither is but a scale to hide rather than adorn 
the earth of which the image consists : — and it is but an image 
after all, for where is the life ? The House of Austria must 
now stand alone. The last golden link which bound Hungary 
to its rulers, and to which age had imparted the reverence due to 
antiquity, has been melted in the fire kindled to burn up a na¬ 
tion’s liberties, and to forge, not chains of love, but the fetters 
of servitude and humiliation. This unhappy House, deceived 
by its successes, may think it has quenched the spirit of freedom, 
but the world’s records arc a proof that the strongest arguments 
of despotism so lavishly used by imperial oppressors — the 
hangman, the axe, and the prison,— arc inadequate instruments 
for suppressing the breath of a nation which pants for liberty. 

Were the millions of voices which cry, ‘ Haza es Szabadsdg,* 
(country and freedom) in the Magyar tongue, silenced by the 
Austrian executioner; or were the millions of hearts which 
animate those tongues impaled in a death-struggle on the bayo¬ 
nets of a mercenary Austro-Kussian host — Hungary would not 
be dead. The destined avenger will yet arise. 
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Akt. V. •— 1. A Bill to enable Her Majesty further to regulate 
the Duties of Ecclesiastical Persons, and to make better pro^ 
vision for the Management and Distribution of Episcopal and 
Capitular Revenues. Prepared and brought in by the 
Mai-quis of Blandford and Lord Robert Gkosvenor. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed. 1852. 

2. Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment, By the Rev. Robert 
W niSTOlJ, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Head Master of the Cathedral Grammar School, Roclicster, 
London*: 1849. 

3. The Choral Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. B^ the Rev. John Jebb, M.A., Rector of Pctcr- 
stow, Ilcrcfordshiro ; late Prebendary of Limerick. London: 
1843. 

4. A?i Attempt to investigate the true Principles of Cathedral 
Reform. By tlie Rev. William Selwyn, M,A., Canon of 
Ely and Rector of Branstonc. Cambridge: 1839. 

The Same. Part II. Cambridge: 1840. 

5. Thoughts on the Renovation of Cathedral Institutions. By 
He^:ry Bootiiby Barry, jM.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Yar¬ 
borough. London: 1852. 

time seems to have come for an cfFcctiial reform of the 
Cathedral Establishments of England. 3'hc chapters have 
scarcely recovered from their surprise at the debate of last 
summer on liord Blandford’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill, 
by which deans were to be totally abolished. This debate ex¬ 
hibited, the strange scene of Lord Blandford and Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Horsman, ^Ir. Sidney Herbert, Mr. Secretary Walpole, 
and, if Ave mistake not, Mr. Gladstone, all shakiug*liaiids, and 
exhorting each other to the pious Avork of demolition. The 
deans seenu d to be selected as the especial objects of vitu¬ 
peration. They were regarded as public enemies; no voice 
but that of Sir Robert Inglis Avas uplifted in their defence; 
and the advocacy of the venerable champion seemed perversely 
to be looked upon, by an ovcrAvhelming majority of the Ilouse 
of Common's, as in itself a sufficient primd facie evidence, that 
the dignitaries thus defended Avere an abuse and ought to be put 
down. And now the issuing of the Cathedral Commission has 
followed the debate. 

I No one would have supposed, on reading that debate, that 
amongst the twenty-nide clergymen thus quietly set aside, as 
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persons with whose existence the Church and nation could so 
easily dispense, are to^ be found the first Greek scholar in 
Britain, if not in Europe; the only two really able ecclesiastical 
historians in our Church (one of the two also a poet of no slight 
merit as well as an historian); the greatest mathematician of 
Cambridge; two of the most eminent geologists of this or any 
other country ; 'while there are at least a dozen of others in the 
number, who, by their writings or their preaching, their efforts 
in the cause of education among rich and poor, or their laborious 
care of parishes in their earlier yeara, have won their way 
deservedly to the leisure and dignity to which the favour of 
their Sovereign has promoted them. We doubt much, whether 
any other twenty-nine appointments in the Chiu'ch of England, 
taken at random, will be found to be so w'cll filled as the twenty- 
nine deaneries. 

"We are, therefore, justified in concluding, that the leaders of the 
assault selected this office for attack as being the strongest point 
in the intrenched camp of the cathedral army, thinking that yrhen 
they had carried this point by storm, ijo head could be made 
against tlicm elsewhere. Doubtless Mr. Hume and Mr. Hors- 
inan saw at a glance, that if they could get the whole world to 
acknowledge, on the safe authority of Lord Blandford, that there 
was no possible use of a learned clergyman, selected by the Prime 
[Minister out of the whole body of the clergy, residing for eight 
months of each year in his cathedral town, making the cathedral 
close liis home, and thcreforc^neccssarily the centre of his chari¬ 
ties and his activity, d fortiori, there must be a universal agree¬ 
ment that canons were worse than useless: for canons certainly 
arc usuall}’’ selected from a much narrower circle than deans; 
under tlie present system, they reside each year only for three 
months, during which they are kept at a distance from import¬ 
ant duties calling for their presence elsewhere; and they can do 
no real work in the cathedral town while they are in residence, ^ 
from knowing that any business they may undertake is so soon 
to be interrupted by nine long months of absence. Doubtless 
some of the ne^v allies had made a careful note of the following 
passage from Mr. Sidney Herbert’s* Letter to the Dean of 
Salisbury (p. 35.), and were ready to produce it the moment 
deans were disposed of, in order to show that the uselessness of 
deans implies the more than uselessness of canons. 


* Proposals for the better Application of Cathedral Institutions to 
their intended Uses, in a Letter to the Very Rev. the Dean of Salis¬ 
bury. By the Right. Hon. Sidney Herbert. (For private circula* 
tion.) 1849. 
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‘ Zealous and active parish priests,’ says Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
‘ promoted to a canonry, come up to their residences(in the 
cathedral close) ‘ only too anxious to devote their three months’ 

* leisure to some good work or another, and find all tlieir efforts 
‘ rejected. They find that they can only interfere with, not 
‘ discharge, any man’s business. At the end of three months’ 

* residence they must withdraw from whatever they have under- 
‘ taken. By the time they have learned their business they 
‘ must give it up; by the time some one else has forgotten his, 
‘ he must recommence it. Their assistance, not being per- 
‘ manent or continuous, is valueless; and, with every dis- 

* position to work, the members of the chapters are forced into a 
‘ state of unsettled idleness. They saunter about their csithc- 

* dral closes, a spectacle which delights the eyes of every enemy* 
‘ to the Church, and affords a point and an epigram for every 
‘ attack on her discipline.’ 

There can indeed be little doubt that, in sound logic, the 
abolition of deans implies the abolition of canons also. The 
strength of the argumejit, as w'e have now stated it, depends, it 
is true, on the fact that canons, according to the present system, 
reside at their cathedrals only for three months of the year, 
while deans reside eight. And Lord Blandford certainly in¬ 
tended to save some few canons, by forbidding them to be ntm- 
resident. But, if the canons were thus to escape the argument 
h fortiori, that u pari was still fatal to them. If a resident dean 
must be useless, how could two resident caiions be useful ? 
Doubtless if Lord Blandford’s Bill appears in the House again, 
its several clauses will be made more logically consecutive be¬ 
fore it passes into an Act. 

Meanwhile, the best friends of the chapteiw see, and their 
assailants see also, that, since the Bill has been so favourably en¬ 
tertained by the House, some great change must come ; Ahat the 
time for the maintenance of mere sinecure offices in the Church, 
such as deaneries and canonries have so long been, has gone 
by; that cathedral offices must either be all abolished, or all 
thoroughly reformed, so as to be mere sinecures no longer. 

We confess we do not see the wisdom of the main feature in 
Lord Blandford’s Bill—his project for the suppression of deans. 
If all that was wanted was to raise money for the extension of 
the Episcopate, we do not see why the deaneries should be 
especially selected for confiscation.* Taken at the very worst, 

* It is right to call attention to the very great sacrifice of Royal 
patronage made on the qccasion of the lost retrenchment of the 
cathedral members and revenues. Considering the paramount im- 
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the deans are twenty-nine sinecurists, all appointed by the 
Crown. A very considci'able proportion of canons are ap¬ 
pointed by the bishops. If cathedral offices, hitherto sinecures, 
can have some regular duty assigned to tliem, the Crown is 
quite capable of selecting proper persons to fill those in its gift. 
If they are to continue mere sinecures, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether bishops may be more safely trusted to appoint 
sinecurists than the Prime,Minister. This may be a favourite 
view w’ith the Episcopal Bench * : we doubt whether it is in 
favour with any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects. We 
hope Lord Blandford was not indebted to any of the bishops 
for suggesting that ])art of his Bill which abolishes the deans. 
Some of their lordships are supposed to have no great love 
or respect for the decanal office. Some of them may even 
prefer that the officers of the Churcli should be divided into 
themselves, on the one hand, seated on a lofty eminence, 
and on the other a world of poor incumbents and curates 
who look up to them with awe. One magnate of the bench is 
reported to have said, when asked, w'hat is the use of deans ? 
that he knew no use for tlicm except to give dinners to the 
chapter. Another is said to have once cxj>resscd to the plain- 
spoken Vicar of Leeds his conviction that they were of no use 
at all. The vicar is reported to have answered, that he thought 
their chief use was to keej) bishops in order. We incline to be¬ 
lieve that there is some truth in the vicar’s view. Besides, the 
bishops, whether they like it or no, ought not to stand, like the 
monarcliy of Louis Philippe, face to face with a hungry demo¬ 
cracy ; there ought to be men below them who have some sort 


porfance of maintaining the influence of the Crown in the National 
Church, Crown patronage ought never to be surrendered without an 
equivalent. Sidney Smith wrote in his Second Letter to Archdeacon 
Singleton {Works, London: 1851, p. 825.), ‘One of the most 
‘ foolish circumstances attending the destruction of Cathedi'al property 

* is the great sacrifice of the patronage of the Crown. The Crown 

* gives up eight prebends of Westminster ; two at Worcester ; 1500/. 

* per annum at St. Paul’s ; two prebends at Bristol, and a great deal 
‘ of other preferment all over the kingdom.’ Lord Blandford would 
now have the Crown give up twenty-nine deaneries at a blow, in the 
hope of being able.occasionally to found a new bishopric. 

* It is curious to observe how long the names of episcopal families 
remain connected with some cathedrals. An old lady at Lincoln, of 
the name of Beynolds, descendant of the bishop, used to boast that 
it had taken a hundred years to get the Bejnoldses out of the church 
of Lincoln. It is too soon to predict when the lease to the Pretymana 
may be likely to expire. * 
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of claim to be looked upon as their equals. In the griidation of 
ranks is the best defence of monarchy. Lord Blandfbrd, we are 
sure, would have done better service to the Church and nation, 
if he had proposed not to abolish deans; but while he retained 
them with their present very moderate emoluments and dignity, 
to’assign them some definite and important duties as heads of 
the cathedral bodies.* 

If the,House of Commons and the public agreed with Lord 
Blandford in the hard thoughts he seemed to entertain of deans, 
it was because a strong feeling exists against offices supposed to 
be mere sinecures. It is not as deans, but as deans without 
duties, that these dignitaries arc unpopular. The Bill contem¬ 
plated that some distinct duties were to be assigned to the two 
canons, whom Lord Blandford proposed to i*etain: we do not 
see why this principle should not have been carried further, and 
why fitting duties should not be assigned to all the existing 
cathedral offices. Provided the pcrfonnancc of distinct duties 
be imposed on them, we believe the Church and nation have 
need of all the members of the cathedral stafi': if they continue 
mere sinecurists, the opinion has become general, and cannot be 
resisted, that there is no need of any of them. 

The present strong feeling against all sinecures in the Church 
may be an exaggerated sentiment. There may be a great deal 
to be said in favour of offices without any very definite duties, 
affording abundant time for learned leisure; and it may be 
owing to the existence of such offices in past times that the 
clergy of the Church of England have been able to do so much 
both for theological and for general literature. We may doubt, 
with the inimitable canon of St. Paurs, (reiterating the doubts 
of Burke) whether the property even of the wealthiest cathedral 
have not done more good to the nation, even when administered 
with all the worst evils of the old system, than it coidd have 
done had it been the private property of families. We may 
think that there was much reason in his question, when, in his 
Second Letter to Archdeacon Singleton, he asked: — 

* What harm docs a prebend do in a politico-economical point 

* of view ? .... A long series of elected clergymen is rather 
‘ more likely to produce valuable members of the community than 
‘ a long series of begotten squires. Take, for instance, the 

* Cathedral. of Bristol, the whole estates of' which are about 


* It, seems partial and unjust, and indicative of a foregone con¬ 
clusion, that Lord Derby should have thought of issuing a Commission 
^f Inquiry, in which his, four bishops and three canons were not 
counterbalanced by the presence even of a single dean. 
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* equal to keeping a pack of fox-hounds. If this had been in 

* the hands of a country gentleman, instead of precentor, suc- 
‘ centor, dean and canons, and sexton, you would have had 

* huntsman, whipper-in, dog feeders, stoppers of earths ; the old 

* squire full of foolish opinions and fermented liquids, and a 
‘ young gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, and pantaloons: and 
‘ how many generations might it be before the fortuitous con- 
‘ course of noodles could produce such a man as Professor Lee, 
‘ one of the prebendaries of Bristol and by far the most eminent 
‘ Oriental scholar in Europe ? The same argument might be 
‘ applied to every cathedral in England. How many hundred 
‘ coveys of squires would it take to supply as much knowledge 

* as is condensed in the heads of Dr. Coplestone or Mr. Tate 

* of St. Paul’s ? ’* 

We may think too that no good answer to this argument is 
found in pointing to a great number of foolish prebendaries and 
useless deans : that in preferment, as in nature, there is always 
great apparent Avaste, and if you have one really good appointment 
in six to offices, whether sinecures or laborious, this is almost as 
many as any system of patronage can sefcure you, as long as the 
human nature shared in common both by patrons and presentees 
is what it is. 

But whatever may be the force of tlie arguments in favour of the 
old system, the time for urging them has gone by. And, moreover, 
we candidly confess our own belief, that the argument in favour 
of mere sinecures in the Church is not good. We believe the 
offices in question Avill be more likely to be filled by worthy and 
able men, if they have some definite duties attached to them. 
And, if these duties arc not too laborious, abundant time will be 
left for learned leisure. Indeed, a literary man will do his lite¬ 
rary work not one whit the less efficiently from having some prac¬ 
tical business conjoined with it. At present every right-minded 
clergyman, residing at his cathedral Avithout any very definite 
practical duties assigned to his office, considers it a point of 
conscience to seek such duties for himself; and a good deal of 
time and energy is usually lost in the search. Probably both 
his time and his power of working would be econoniised by some 
judicious arrangement by which he should knoAV distinctly what 
it is that is expected of him. But, Avhether the argument for 
sinecJlires be good or bad, it is fairly exploded, i. e. hissed off the 
stage, and the nation will endure no more of them. They arc 
gone in the State, and they Avill soon disappear in the Church 
also. Whether Lord Blandford’s Bill of last summer Avere Aviso 

* Sidney Smith’s Worlcs. London ; 1851. P. 623. 
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or foolish; it will be found impossible now not to entertain some 
of its leading propositions. A thorough reform of cathedrals 
has become inevitable. The House of Commons is resolved 
on it; even the late Ministry, the chosen friend of the 
Church, the bulwark against democracy—by apjiointing a 
Commission, indicated its approbation of Lord lllandford’s 
principles; the admirers of things as they are can hardly hope 
to be successful with such an array of Tories, Whigs and 
Kadicals, high-churchmen, low-churchmen, and nochurchmen, 
all eager for innovation. The very Queen’s speech has pro¬ 
nounced sentence against tlie present system. Deans tind 
chapters may take breath for a month or two : they can scarcely 
have a longer breathing time. The alliance of last summer may 
break up, and *Mr. Hume and Lord Blandford be ranged on 
hostile sides, but the matter has gone too far to be dropped 
now, and the cathedrals must liave a root and branch reform. 

Meanwhile, it will be the best policy of those who are alive to 
the importance of maintaining a learned and dignified clergy in 
the Church, to be considering what duties may be well assigned 
to cathedral officers —'duties real and important, but not so 
laborious as to monopolise the time of all of them. The biehops 
in the present day are far too much occupied with the practical 
business of their office, to have much time for the quiet pursuit 
of learning. The parochial clergy are overwhelmed with con¬ 
tinual calls of work. It will fare ill with the nation if anything 
be done to diminish the few quiet places now reserved for 
learned men ; and the defence of truth against liomanism on the 
one hand and infidelity on the other, cannot with safety be left 
now-a-days to bishops and parish pri^s. 

Not considering how large a sura of corf)orate property is at 
stake, how vast the amount of good, which we believe this pro¬ 
perty might do to the Church and nation, and the vory small 
quantity of sense or practical acquaintance with the questions in 
liand, which is usually brought to bear on the discussions which 
arise on this subject, we confess we look to this promised reform, 
desirable as it is in itself, with no small degree of apprehension. 
Every quack has his nostrum by which cathedrals arc to be 
doctored. One man wants more bishops, and must needs pay 
them out of the confiscated salaries of the deans. Another, im¬ 
pressed with the necessity of removing all temptations of iflches 
from the clergy, would collect the whole cathedral revenues into 
one fund, and dole it out in parcels of 150/1 a year to necessitous 
perpetual curates. Another sees the remedy for all the evils 
vn^t which England groans in an indefinite multiplication of 
archdeacons, and supplying them each with a comfortable house. 
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which he may occasionally inhabit when it suits his convenience, 
in the cathedral city, and an income of tiOO/. a year. The ima¬ 
gination of another, who is a crack-brained medievalist, is fired 
with the hopes of reviving a bond Jide monastery in. the centre 
of each diocese. Another would turn each cathedral iato a hos¬ 
pital for decayed parish priests. No sooner has a man a pet 
philanthropic project for which he wants public money, then he 
turns to the cathedrals as an inexhaustible mine of unappro¬ 
priated wealth. 

Now, this great diversity of opinion as to the best way of 
reforming cathedrals, and the proper duties to assign to them, 
suggests several thoughts. Certainly there must be something 
very wrong in the present system, if no one can tell, either what 
cathedrals cy^e now doing for the public goodj or what they 
ouglit to do. They cannot be doing much in this age of ours 
if no one can say what they arc doing — if Mr. Horsman can 
assert that he has asked Sir liobert Inglis, for eight years, 
to tell him, and Sir liobert Inglis, even when thus pressed, 
remains inexorably silent. Again, the great diversity of opinion 
seems to show that there is no one ndcal of all cathedrals 
which admits a very obvious or easy adaptation to the wants 
of the present age. And moreover, wliile reformers are thus 
at variance one with another, it is difficult to. answer those 
who urge that the country is not quite ripe for legislation on a 
subject on which opinions are so various. No one seems to have 
any distinct principles on which to legislate. Perhaps this view 
of the matter justifies what has been considered a serious fault 
in the dealings of the Ecclesiastical Commission .with, the ques¬ 
tion. The late Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London, when they reformed the chapters, did not assign duties 
to the various membci’s, perhaps for the obvious reason that they 
did not see distinctly ivhat duties to assign. Therefore they 
contented themselves with the easier task of taking possession of 
a portion of their revenues, and left the settlement of their duties 
to wiser heads. 

Meanwhile, the questions involved in such reform as is now 
demanded, are certainly better understood than they, were ten 
years ago. It has been in the hope of extracting firom them 
some principles which may make legislation safer that we have 
turned to the several publications, the names of which are pre¬ 
fixed to this Article. Each sets forth some important truths, 
though in most of them there is much also which, we cannot re¬ 
commend. Mr. Barry’s sensible ‘ Thoughts on the Benovation 
* of Cathedral Institutions,’ have been published since the intro¬ 
duction of Lord Blandford’s Bill, and therefore bear distinctly 
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on tlic particular, questions now at issue. We may be 
good service if we try now to sketch out the principles on wliidi 
we think cathedrals ought to be reformed. . *• 

And first of all we will state plainly that we do not thiuk^hlp 
process of nibbling or paring away the revenues of the catBedriftk 
can be called Beforip.. The incomes of some c^juiyral dtgiuiA 
taries were certainly under the old system far ti(| p ^bfrge^ bull 
they are so no longer. The d,canery of Durham li iddeed still 
to be retained with an income of 3000/. a year; the deaneries of 
St. Paul’s and Westminster have 2000/., but these are the great 
deaneries; the others probably average below 1400/. None of 
them, except two of the Welsh deaneries, can be less tha'n 1000/. 
a year; none except Christ Church more than 2000/. Several 
are simply lOOO/. Compared with the incomes of other profes¬ 
sions this will not be thought too muc^ A dean, if the oflSce is 
to be retained at all, ought to have as much to live on as a county 
court judge. Or, to take an example from their own profession, 
there is no reason why deans, if thfey will do as much duty, 
should not be as liberally paid as 0.\ford Heads of Houses. 
Again, no canonry undUr the present reformed system (unless it 
be the canonrics of Christ Church, Oxford) is above 1000/. a 
year; none in* ^England below 5004; few, we believe, exceed 
600/. We cannot .suppose that any reasonable man will grudge 
such incomes, provided those who receive them have real and 
important duties, to perform. The great sin of deans and of 
the whole cathedral race, in the eyespof the public, is that they 
are sinecurists. As sinecurists they are .clamoured against. If 
they continue (acre sinecurists they will be destroyed. But if 
they have important duties assigned to them, and perform those 
duties, the public would not grudge tliem their very moderate 
emoluments. Mr.. .^dney Herbert (X»etter to the Dean of 
Salisbrwy, p. 16.) fairly expresses the common feeling on this 
subject in the following passage: 

* The Act of 1640 was drawm by persons who cither ignored 
‘ the fact of there being special; duties to be performed by 
‘ cathedral bodies, or who were quite insensible to their value 
‘ and. importance, if performed. They found these bodies in an 
‘ inert smte, and, their duties in abeyance. They should cither 

* have inristed on the duties being performed, or they should 
‘ hkve abolished tiie office. They did neither. They accepted 
‘ the non-performance of the duties, recognised and established 

* the neglect, and merely reduced the numbers and the income. 

* But a nbn-pcrformancc of 
as by 600/. a year.’* 


duty is as much overpaid by 500/. 


• When a cathedral dignitary under tlie present sysiehi is anxious 
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'The natton in its preseiit mood will not tolerate the enjoyment 
of any inconies at all by deans and canons, if they appear to do 
nothin" for them. Whereas, if tlicy have an intelligible sphere 
of actioji assigned to them, and honestly do what is thus required 
of them, no one will grudge them what they at present enjoy. 
It is but reasonable, then, to leave to future deans and canons 
their present incomes on the condition that they undertake such 
duties. A sinecure, in the legal and technical sense of the word, 
is simply an ecclesiastical ofltcc without cure of souls. It is 
noti of course, against sinecures in this sense that a protest is 
raised. Nt) one ought to wish tliat all cathedral offices should 
have cure of souls attached to them. There arc many great 
duties to be performed in the Church besides those of parish 
ministers. §orac of such duties are best performed in the uni¬ 
versities, many others naturally fall to the cathedrals. 

The true idea of a cathedral seems to be this—that in the 
centre of every diocese there ought to be an Ecclesiastical Esta¬ 
blishment, intimately connected with the bishop, which shall be 
at once a model place of worship and a model i)lace of education 
for the whole diocese, and shall have attached to it a model 
almshouse for a certain number of aged persons reduced to 
undeserved poverty, and that the whole institiftion shall be 
placed under the superintendence of a body of learned clergy, 
enjoying sufficient means and sufficient leisure to enable them 
to follow undisturbed such duties as may make them the bishop’s 
best advisers, and the most potent champions of religion and 
morality in the neighbourhood. 

Other duties were contemplated as very important in a ruder 
age. When the monasteries suddenly disappeared, the charitable 
hospitality which they had exercised to rich and poor was sought 
to be kept alive in their modern representatives. Hence the 
Cathedral Statutes dwell very forcibly on the duty of hospitality. 

to undertake some regular duty, and seeks to have it attached to his 
ofBcc, he is likely to be met with this objection: It may be well for you 
to undertake such duties while in health and vigour, but what is to 
become of them when you are old and iufirm ? It may be right, in 
answer to this plea, to call attention to the 43rd Capon of 1603, which 
insists on the duty of deans and prebendaries to be assiduous in 
preaching, and provides, that ‘ in case they shall be sick or lawfully 
‘ absent, they shall substitute such licensed preachers to supply their 
* turns as by the bishop of the diocese shall be thought meet to 
‘ preach in cathedral churches.’ This seems to recognise the prin¬ 
ciple, that in case of old age, or other incapacity, deans and canons are 
bound to find (and of course adequately to remunerate) competent * 
substitutes apf>roved of by the bishop, to perTonn their duties. 

TOL. XCVIl. NO. CXCVII. M 
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We are by no means disposed to think lightly of this virtue, 
even when shown towards the rich, if it be exercised as a 
Christian grace, not made a mere occasion of fostering worldli¬ 
ness and vanity. The common hospitalities of a cathedral close, 
if they were only carried out in a right Christian spirit, might 
do much to raise the tone of society in the cath^ral town aad 
neighbourhood, and to keep alive good feeling dmong men bf 
different social positions, and might thus assist in counteracting 
that heartless exclusiveness, which is the bane of English 
society. It is miserable to think how often the conventional 
follies established in cathedral precincts, binding even good men 
by rules which they have not the courage to break, have counte¬ 
nanced thisvety worldliness which is so opposed to true Christian 
hospitality. To exercise even towards the rich tl^it hospitality 
of which the old statutes speak, is by,.no means unbecoming in 
Christian ministers even in our own days, while no grace more 
becomes them than that truer hospitality which extends its acts 
of kindliness to the poor. A cathedral close, w’here dean and 
canons were to act uj) to the spirit of their statutes, would 
always be looked to by all the poor who live witliin sight of the 
cathedral tower, Jis a place where, however the heartless and 
busy world nlay pass them by, they are sure to find sympathy 
and friends. There is something very touching in the simpli¬ 
city of those injunctions by which the Cathedral Statutes urge 
upon the dean and canons the maintenance of such kindly inter¬ 
course with all ranks. There need be no omission of duties 
like these, — the natural overflowings of kindliness, by which 
the presence of a Christian household makes itself felt amongst 
its neighbours,—because the attention of the cathedral members 
is sought to be more distinctly directed, as their great busine&s, 
to the other offices of their mission. 

The purposes for which Henry VIIL endowed th^cathedrals 
of the new foundation on the suppressiov^^f the monasteries are 
thus summed up in his own words:—* That where ignorance 

* and superstition once reigned the pure worship of God may 

* flourish; that the holy Gospel of Christ may be zealously and 

* piously preached; that, moreover, for the increase of Christian 

* piety, the youth of our kingdom mgy be trained in sound 

* learping, and the poor may be for ever relieved.’* 


i 

* The cathedrals of the new foundation are Canterbury, Durhnin, 
andiY^nchesta:, having by their original constitution twelve canons 
eadh^^ly and Oxford having eight; Worcester, Bristol, Chester, 
Qlbucester, Norwich, Peterborough, and Rochester having six : Car¬ 
lisle four. They are sai^ (see Jebh'S Choral Service, p. 74.) to have 
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In Mr. Jebb’s work (pp. 38, 39, 40.) a clear account is given 
of the original officers of the cathedrals of the old foundation: 
1. The Dean at the head. 2. The Precentor, to whom belonged 
the superintendence of the principal part of the Church Service. 

3. The Chancellor (quite a distinct officer from the Chancellor 
of the Diocese), who was the secretary of the chapter, and had 
the custody of the library and the superintendence of the schools 
in connexion with the cathedral. In some instances he is said 
to have hod the superintendence of all the schools in the city. 
In Exeter Cathedral a lectureship was attached to the chancel¬ 
lor’s office, and the importance of such lectureships, when not 
attached to the chancellorship, was distinctly recognised else¬ 
where. Divinity lectures were established after the Reforma¬ 
tion, at Lichfield and Hereford, to be read on Wednesdays and 
Fridays by persons chosen by the chapter. The divinity lec¬ 
ture was ■ read daily at St. Paul’s * in Grindal’s time, and all 
members of the Church were required to attend. In the Con¬ 
vocation of 1562, it was recommended that all members of chap¬ 
ters who do not preach should contribute, to two preachers, and 
especially that the chancellor of the church do give the greatest 
portion, for that dignity is given for that office and end.t 

4. The fourth officer was the Treasurer of the Church, who was 
not, as his name might seem to denote, the bursar of the 
chapter, but rather the sacrist, having duties assigned to him in 
the cathedral somewhat similar to those which churchwardens 
exercise in a parish church. 5. The Archdeacons, though supe¬ 
rior in diocesan rank, seem to have held generally in the old 
cathedrals a place inferior to the officers mentioned above. 
These five were the chief dignitaries of the old cathedrals. 
They stood at the head of the whole body of prebendaries, 
whose number varied in the several English cathedrals of the 
old foundation from fifty downwatds. { Of these dignitaries and 


been modelled on St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, founded about 
200 years before. Recent legislation, as is well known, has reduced 
the chapters of all the cathedrals, with rare exceptions, to a dean 
and four canons. . 

, * Sec the references to the original authorities in Mr. JebVs book, 
pp. 64. 65. 

t See as above, p. 41. 

$ ‘ The superior ministry of the more ancient cathedrals con- 

* sisted of a dean and a large number of canons, who had the chief 

* charge of the celebration of divine worship. The number of 

* canons varied in different places: in some there were thirty, in 

‘ others forty and even fifty (St. Paul’s, I^incoln, Salisbury).’ At * 
the head of these canons stood the five dignitaries. All canons 
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prebendaries, the residcntlaries, who have long been regarded as 
the sole members of the governing body of eai^ cathedral, seem 
to have been originally but the delegates. * 

In the constitution of cathedrals on the 'new foundation the 
distinct assignment of such duties as were anciently performed by 
the precentor, chancellor, and treasurer of the old Foundation, 
were not overlooked. We have a precentor, a schoolmaster, and 
a sacrist. These offices were, however, assigned, not to the mem¬ 
bers of the chapter, but to officers of the rank of minor canons. 
Yet the full performance of the duties was placed under the 
^ardianship of the highest authority. The dean, besides his 
general superintendence of the whole body, is urged to see that 
Divine Service be duly celebrated, that sermons be preached, 
and the young profitably instructed, as well as that alms be 
distributed to the poor. Both dean and canons arc urged to bo 

* instant in season and out of season ’ in preaching the Word of 

God.t 

We are not departing, then, from the spirit in which cathe¬ 
drals, both of the old and of the new foundation, were insti¬ 
tuted, when we say, tliat they ought to be each a model to its 
diocese, in public worship and preaching, in their instruction of 
the young, and in their care of the poor. We fear it cannot be 
maintained, that they have generally come up either to the 

were originally bound to residence. But gradually a system was 
introduced by which residence devolved on a limited number only, 
and these rcsidentiaries in time became the governing body. Rev. 
TV. Selwyii on Cathedral Reform, part ii. p. 36. See also Jebb, p. 44. 

* See the proofs of this, Jebb, pp. 45, 46. Also Selwyn as above, 
pp. 45, 46. 

f It may be well to point out here the legal difficulties in which 
the obligation to obey the statutes given by King Henry VIIL to 
cathedrals of the new foundation is involved^ The Act, 6 ^nne., c. 21., 
sets forth, that ‘ several doubts and questions have arisen and may 

* hereafter arise in relation to the validity and force of the statutes of 

* divers cathedrals and collegiate churches, founded by King Henry 

* VIIL of famous memory,’ and proceeds in consetjiucnce to enact, 
that in all such cathedral and collegiate churches, * such statutes ns 

* have been usually received and practised in the government of the 

* same respectively, since the late happy restoration of king Charles 

* II., and to the observance whereof the deans and prebendaries, and 

* other members of the said cliurcbcs, have used to be sworn at their 

* instalments or admissions, shall be and shall be taken and adjudged 
‘ to be the statutes of the said churches respectively,’ &c. &c. A re¬ 
ference to Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law will show that this Act leaves it 
very uncertain what the obligation to obey the original statutes is. 
The present statutes of Cnnteybury are of Charles I.’s reign. 
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intentions of their founders, or to what the Church and nation 
has a right to expect from them. Things are somewhat im- 
j)rovcil of late compared with what they were twenty years ago, 
but tliere is still very great room for improvement. We have 
heard of an ardent admirer of the Churcli of England from 
America, who had long desired in his own land to be present at 
the service of one of our magnificent cathedrals, hurrying the 
very morning after he reached England to be present at the 
cathedral service. AV’e can imagine such an one, full of the 
great ideal which he had conceived from what he had heard of 
the ancient Statutes, approaching with reverence the consecrated 
ground, surprised wlicn he sees the dreary look of deserted pre- 
bendal houses and their smokeless chimneys, which give no signs 
of daily hosjiitality, — still thinking himself sure to find the 
church filled with devout churchmen, but chilled as he enters, even 
{)ii a Sunday, by the coldness at once of the place, of the scanty 
congregation, and of the preacher, can see him coming out 
disap])oiiited and di^llcarteucd, inquiring as ho conies out for the 
catheilral school, which he has jdeased hitnself with supposing to 
be the centre of a sound Cliurch education to all the diocese, 
and shocked to find it huddled into some obscure corner with a 
very few boys, receiving very second-rate instruction from a 
vciy inferior schoolmaster. But, ‘ at all events,’ he says to him¬ 
self, * these cathedrals, if they have ceased to be any thing else, 
‘ are places of leisure for learned men ; ’ and he turns from the 
desolation in all other quarters to inquire lor the chapter library. 
Despair, however, soon takes entire possession of him, when, 
after groping his way through ruinous ])assagcs, he comes to a 
dusty closet, where some few hundreds of worm-eaten folios, 
which look as if they had never been touched since the Keforma- 
tion, divide with the cobwebs the possession of the rotten 
shelves.* 


* There are some cases in which cathedral libraries arc real libra> 
ries and of u|p. The library of Durham is said to be worthy of 
tiie place. But we cannot resist giving publicity to what has readied 
us as having happened in one of the richest and best cared for of the 
catliedrals within the past year, a cathedral too in which the library 
is not allowed to be useless. A minor canon is said to liave observed 
tiint the jackdaws fipng over his garden at times carried in their 
beaks what seemed like rolls of paper. On one occasion he was for¬ 
tunate enough to have one of these rolls dropped at his feet. He took 
it u[), and was surprised when on examination it proved to be an 
ancient Anglo-Saxon MS. Inquiry was made as to the favourite 
haunts of the jackdaws; and it was found that they had obtained 
undisputed possession of a muniment room, in which sundry old 
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Such is the picture which very many of our cathedrals would 
have e:|hibited a few years ago: such, we fear, is the j)icture 
.which some of them exhibit even now. • Shame to cathedral 
Jignitaries if any where such a state of things still lingers. The 
dcadness of a former age has passed away from our parish 
churches: shame indeed if it still clings to the mouldering walls 
of these great establishments which ought to be each the model 
of its diocese; and shame still if all the zeal which has of late 
shown itself in cathedral liodics has gone no further than stone 
and lime, and painted windows, and ornaments of woodwork or 
of architecture, or hjis extended, at the best, buf to improved 
organs and good singing; — if tlie real gold of zealous worship 
and faithful preaching, and careful instruction of the young, and 
overflowing deeds of charity has been neglected, wliilc all men’s 
zeal has been expended on what, beside these, is but wood, hay, 
stubble. 

It is vain, however, to find fault with evils unless wc can 
point out their remedy. Among members of cathedral bodies 
have been many of the‘most earnest ministers of the Church of 
England. They have often laboured assiduously in other 
spheres; what is it that has chilled their zeal where it was so 
much wanted? Many causes have contributed to this evil 
result. Some of the chief it is well here to note. An attention 
to the following points must form part of any effectual reform. 

1. In the first place, corporations are veiy difficult to move. 
In all boards there is a wonderful vis inertias. Any one mem¬ 
ber of a board is almost omnipotent for obstruction ; if there be 
several zealous members who wish for change, the chances are 
that they will not quite agree in what they want; and the dead 
weight of the indolent, thrown into the scale alternately of each 
who wishes tb restrain the particular movement advocated by 
another, will be able to prevent all movement whatever, liead- 
ing the Cathedral Statutes, one would suppose that deans were 
omnipotent; looking at the working of the statutes, as hemmed 
in and modified on every side by the law of the land, we shall 
find the dean, like, his brethren of the chapter,**powerIe8S for 
movement, and only powerful to retard. No reform of the 
cathedrals "will be eflectual w’hich does not transfer much of 


MSS. were preserved, and Imd Mt into the expensive habit of using 
these MSS. to line their nests. The Greek monks mentioned by Mr. 
Curzon.were wiser^than the canons of this cathedral, for they em- 
;ployed their MSS. for their own convenience and did not give them 
to the jackdaws, but used them instead of hassocks to defend their 
iiset and knees from the damp stones. 
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responsibility from the corporation in chapter assembled to indi¬ 
viduals, anil give to each zealous dean and canon a distinct 
sphere in which he is free to act. 

2. Again, it is a melancholy but certain truth, that great im-' 
provements cannot be effected without a liberal comihand of 
funds; and no scheme could be more unfavourable to public im¬ 
provements than that so commonly adopted in cathedrals, by 
which it is made the pecuniary interest of every individual of 
the body to resist improvement. There can be no worse scheme 
of management than that by which the dean and canons ^re 
constituted the residuary legatees of the cathedral exchequer; 
so that whatever is not spent on public purposes goes, directly 
or indirectly, to augment their private incomes. We grant 
freely that great suras have been s^ent most liberally on public 
purposes by deans and chapters, m spite of this premium on 
illiberulity. The dean and canons of Canterbury, e, g., are said 
to have spent, within the last twenty years, on the restoration 
of their catlicdral, upwards oF 70,000/., which they might, with¬ 
out any one being entitled legally to cepsure them, have divided 
among themselves. But it will not do to legislate as if men were 
perfect. It is impossible to suppose that, in a mixed body, where 
there is often diversity of opinion as to the propriety of adopting 
some proposed change, the scale will not often be turned in 
favour of inactivity by the knowledge that to be active will di¬ 
minish the year’s dividend. J^o reform of the cathedrals, then, 
will be of much real use which does not insist upon a marked, 
distinction being established between the private income of the 
dean and canons and the money they are to spend on public pur¬ 
poses. Each cathedral must be bound to have a public fund, of 
which the chapter act, indeed, as the trustees, but in the residuum 
of which they have no personal interest. Ample funds must be 
reserved for schools, libraries, and repairs of the fabric, as well 
as for all purposes of charity of which the statutes speak. 

3. The question next arises, Whence are these ample funds 
to be derived ? In many cathedrals, according to the system on 
which the pneperty is at prespnt managed, there is bnly a bare 
remainder for public purposes, after the moderate incomes, se¬ 
cured by Act of Parliament to the dean and canons, have been 
paid. In the charges brought by Mr. Whiston against the 
several chapters, while he calls indignantly for a division of 
all the funds among the inferior officers of the catlicdrals as 
well as the*dean and canons, according to the improved value of 
money, the scantiness of the aggregate revenues, and their inad¬ 
equacy, under such a change as he proposes, to meet the very 
reasonable requirements of the Act 3 ,& 4 Viet. c. 13., is over- 
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looked. The property of the cathedrals must be managed so’as 
to produce a larger aggregate income, if it is, in tlie present 
state of society, to supply sufficient funds for all the great pur¬ 
poses contemplated by the founders. 

Happily an Act was passed in 1851 which makes this better 
management now possible. The condition and tenure of cathe¬ 
dral property may now be entirely changed by tlic joint consent 
of the chay)ter, the lessees, and the Church Estates’ Conirnis- 
sioners. This Act is in process of being made very extensively 
cifcctive; and the result of the full working of the Act would 
be to realise large sums aiiplicablc to the wants of the Church. 
Let us 8uj>pose, for example, a cathedral of which the whole 


annual income, 'under tiie present system of management, is 
80004 After due regard has hecn had to the rights and reason- 
able expectations of lessees, according to the recoinincndations 
of the ITouse of Lords’ Committee on the subject, the full work¬ 


ing of the Bill would probably raise the ainraal income derivable 
from flic property of such catlicdral by the clmreh to 16,0004 
As the Church Estates^ Commissioners at present understand 
their duty, the 80004 a-year tlius gained would all be applied 
to tlie general fund of the Ecclesiastical Commission: but we 
can hardlyfliink that, when a real Cathedral lieform is taken in 
hand, such an arrangernent will bo continued. Whoever under¬ 
takes to reform cathedrals ought to insist that the first applica¬ 
tion of this sur[)lus of cathedral property be to further those 
objects for winch the founders gave their estates, ivhicli objects 
are quite as imjiortant now, and quite as much called for, as 
they were when the cathedrals were founded. The first lien on 
the property ought certainly to be the adequate maintenance, 
not only of the church services and fabrics, but also of the 


schools and almsmen, according to the founder’s wish. When 
all such parts of the institution arc liberally cared fi)r*'’an(l im¬ 
proved, there will still be a considerable surplus for the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commissioners to appropriate. 

4. AVhen ample public funds arc thus secured, many great and 
useful changes may at onco be introduced, which, without such 
funds, seem impossible. Tlie first purpose of a cathedral doubt¬ 
less is, to be a great place of worship. Now, by all means let 
choral services and all the adjuncts of a splendid worship have 
their full sway ; but let no one supfiosc, when these have been 
all arranged with consummate art, that a real devout worship, 
acceptable to God, has been secured. Without'something 
deeper than these, the noblest cathedral service will be but 
tlfeatric.al display. For our own parts, we are decidedly of 
opinion that public worship must ahvays be somewhat cold. 
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unless the sympathy of some permanent connexion be established 
between those who minister and the people. We should pro¬ 
test loudly against any scheme to make cathedrals mere parish 
churches; but we arc firmly convinced that, without some 
parochial bond, uniting the cathedral congregation and those 
who minister in it, cathedrals never can be real places of devout, 
heart)' worship. So long as a cathedral congregation consists 
mainly of stray officers from the neighbouring garrison, and 
strangers who are passing a vacant Sunday at the principal inn, 
and the few musical amateurs of the town, whom probably 
none of the catliednil body except the organist know even to 
speak to, and a few old ladies, whose families have once had 
some official connexion with the close, added to a body of unruly 
school children, who are brought to the cathedral only because 
it is difficult to find room for them in any other church—and 
so long as all these fortuitously assembled worshippers have no 
])orsonal religious intercourse with any of the clergy who offi¬ 
ciate, we cannot have in our cathedrals such real, hearty worship 
as we find in a parish church. Let therp be some one of the 
cathedral dignitaries wdio stands to a portion of the cathedral 
town in the relation of its pastor. Let the inhabitants of this 
<listrict look to the cathedral as their especial church. By a 
little arrangement there w’ill be room enough within its ample 
walls for the wdiole congregation of such habitual worshippers, 
as well as for the present fluctuating body.* Let the inhabitants 
of this district know that they have a right to send for the dig¬ 
nitary we have spoken of, in order to cheer them in sickness, to 
baptize their children, to minister at their dying beds. Let this 
pastor-canon (call him by the old title of Precentor, from his 
conne^^ion with the public worship, or by Avhat name you please,) 
be, in fact, responsible for the cure of the souls of a large portion 
of those whose devotions it is his part to Icjid. Let him in this 
work have one of the minor canons as his curate. Let him 
]>rcach to his people habitually, though assisted, according to 
some fixed cycle, by his brethren of the chapter. Let him, in 
fact, have the .same interest and responsibility in the catiiedral 
congregation which he would have elsewhere in a parish, and 
we shall soon have a change. It is an incidental advantage 
that such an arrangement, by attaching a district to the cathe¬ 
dral, will, in many cases, relieve the overburdened parochial 
ministers of a thickly-peopled town. The point now to be in- 


* The various parts of the cathedral might surely be made of 
more use than at present. In the buildings attached to some of our ' 
greater cathedrals there is space enough to hold many thousands. 
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sistecl on is, tliat, with sudi an arrangement, the cathedral may 
soon become what it ought to be — the model place of worship 
for the diocese. If this plan be adopted, both the pastor and 
his curate must, of course, be fairly remunerated for their 
laborious duties out of the cathedral funds. * 

5. Let the cathedral school be thoroughly cared for and 
extended. Let one of the canons (call him by the ancient 
name of Chancellor, or by what name you please,) become re¬ 
sponsible for its proper management. 

We owe thanks to Mr. Whiston for drawing attention to the 
very important place which the school occupied in the original 
constitution of the cathedrals of the new foundation. There are 
charges mixed up with his wide argument, to which his own expe¬ 
rience as a governing member of an ancient corporation—a Senior 
Fellow of Trinity, Cambridge, — must now tell him other esta¬ 
blishments of the same antiquity arc os much exposed ns deans 
and chapters. Fellows of colleges, as our Article on University 
Keform last Julyf intimated, are certainly in the condition of 
persons living in glassjhouscs, when they throw stones at deans 
and canons because they augment their statutable salaries by the 
contrivance of a dividend. But still it is well that Mr. Whis- 
ton has (l^awn so much attention to the cathedral schools. The 
condition and improvement of these schools must be fully con¬ 
sidered in any good reform. They must be all supplied with 
proper buildings, with proper salaries for their masters, and 
proper exhibitions to deserving boys. 

There are few more pressing wants in this day than that of 

* Connected with the present too common deadness of cathedral 
worship are many important questions of liturgical reform, into 
which we forbear to enter. We would only notice the befieficial 
effects which seem to have followed from the division of the present 
accumulated services of the Prayer Book, and their restoration to 
their ancient proportions as sanctioned by the Bishop of Worcester 
in Birmingham. We would also ask how it is that in colleges and 
cathedrals those very unsatisfactory state services for the 5th of 
iMovember, King Charles the Martyr, &c. are still upheld, when the 
universal voice of all intelligent members of the Church of England 
unhesitatingly condemns them. The Cathedral Commission would 
do well to call the attention of Parliament to the fact, that it is by 
State authority thM the services are maintained, and that an abroga¬ 
tion of them by Parliament would be welcomed' as a deliverance by 
the Church. 

4 See Oxford University Commissioners’ Report.—The account 
Colleges, paasim. See also the remarks in the Cambridge 
*^I|^iversity Commisrioners’ Report, p. 48., on the 40/. paid to the 
IBtegius Professors by Trinity College. 
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good schools for the middle class. Every cathedral ought to 
have such a school, thonmghly efficient and a model for the 
diocese. With this ought to be combined a training school for 
teachers, with its practising schools of children, extending edu¬ 
cation from the middle classes to the poor. These need in no 
way interfere with the full efficiency of the ancient classical 
grammar-school for the children of the upper classes. It is an 
extension, not any fundamental alteration, of the ancient cathe¬ 
dral grammar-schools, that is required. All these departments 
.may well be worked harmoniously together under the same 
general superintendence. Each chorister might then be made 
sure of a good education, suited to his particular capacity, in the 
arraogements of these several schools; and an easy access might 
1)0 opened for the promising children of the poorest to rise in 
life as high as their talents and industry entitle them. The 
cathedral schools might thus be the means of affording a con- 
tinual supply of promising youths from the lower and middle 
classes to recruit the learned professions: and the cathedrals 
would thus justly become endeared to ranks from which they 
are now too much estranged. That most amiable man, as well 
as charming artist, the late Sir Augustus Calcott, retained 
through life a deep sense of the injustice done to choristers in 
cathedrals, the body to which in Westminster he once belonged. 

And what more appropriate employment for a learned clergy¬ 
man than to watch over such schools ? The drudgery of daily 
teaching would devolve on others. Let the schoolmasters be the 
lieutenants to the canon who presides over education as his 
minor canon curate is to the pastor canon. The labours of such 
superintendence need not be more oppressive than those of an 
active Head of a House in the university, and may certainly leave 
ample leisure for a learned life. 

6. Pastoral superintendence and general education thus pro¬ 
vided for by two of the canons, there remain sufficient occupa¬ 
tions for their brethren. We grant the full force of all that has 
lately been urged against a great multiplication of clerical col¬ 
leges, where the young clergy of each diocese are to receive a 
distinctly professional education.* Wc see the danger which 
may arise lest the Church be split up by such institutions into 
narrow cliques. • It requires a very superior man indeed to gain 
possession of a great university, and lead all the rising genera¬ 
tion of academics in his own track. There is always a free circu- 


• See, e. g.y Mr. Barry's ‘Thoughts on the Renovation of Cathedral, 
‘ Institutions,* p. 20. Gf. our own Article oa the Report of the Oxford 
University Commission in July, p. 276. 
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lation of opinions in a great university — one able man is met 
by another who is his match. But it will not require a prodigy 
either of learning, or ability, or zeal, to become the pope of a 
cathedral close. Again, an exclusively professional education 
for clergymen is rightly considered to be the worst cduc;atIon 
they can receive. The Church and nation may well exclaim. 
Save us from a clergy educated by common-place teachers in a 
small priestly seminary! But still, granting and strongly main¬ 
taining the full force of such objections, we admit that places of 
distinctly professional training for the clergy will be wanted 
here and there. Young men wlio have received a good educa¬ 
tion elsewhere may often, with great benefit, spend a year before 
ordination under the tuition of some able divine or cx])crienccd 
parish minister at a distance from the temptations or intcre^jts of 
old scenes, and in an atmospliere less exclusively iutellcctuul 
than that which prevails amongst the ablest students at a uni¬ 
versity. A cathedral town obviously affords a convenient site 
for such pastoral training. When such a college is institiitetl, 
let no one be admitted«to it wlio docs not give satisfactory proof 
that he lias previously completed a good general education; and 
let the college be placed under the direct superintendence of the 
dean, who, being a great officer of the Cliurch, appointed by the 
Prime Minister, may be supposed generally to be a person of 
some eminence, and will, on tlie whole, be less likely than any 
other, to represent the views of any narrow sect. In some 
cases, let one of the canons, if it is thought desirable, assist the 
dean in the instruction of such candidates for ordination, being 
appointed to the ancient cathedral office of theological lecturer. 
And under the safeguards we have indicated, we grant the esta¬ 
blishment here and there of such colleges may be of great use. 

7. The dean then would in some few cathedrals have regular 
duties as the head of sueli a pastoral college. In sdme othew, 
where there is to be no pastoral college, it may be thought right 
that, instead of one of the canons, the dean himself, properly 
assisted, should undertake the direct superintendence of the 
Department of General Education. Nor will very important 
duties fail to devolve on him elsewhere. To him, in each 
cathedral will necessarily belong the whole superintendence of 
all parts of the complicated raacliine. He ought to have distinct 
. functions assigned to him in preaching and lecturing. It would 
bf^.well also that he should have some diocesan authority, and 
1)6 ipight thus afford valuable assistance to the bishop. It is 
- .^|o$oriou8 how much the time of an active bishop is engrossed by 
‘matters which might a^well be arranged by others. There is 
no reason why some portion of such duties should not be vested 
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in the (lean. From the wants of the diocese, of the cathedral 
town, and the institution of which he is head, regular employ¬ 
ment ought to be assigned to the dean, such as becomes his 
place, and still loaves him time for studious pursuits.* 

8. Mr. Selwyn writes (Part II. p. 52.): — 

* In the city wliei*e the Bishop holds his residence, the religion of 
our Lord and the ministrations of his Church should be manifested in 
their full vigour. The cathedral city should be “a city set upon anliill,** 
a centre of godliness, of light and learning, diffusing its beams on all 
the surrounding neighbourliood. I need not take any pains to prove 
that this description is in many cases far from a true picture of tlie pre- 
.sent state of our cathedral cities. In many of them, the population has 
been suffered silently to outgrow the ministrations of the Church . . . 
A large portion of the inhabitants have grown up and are content to 
live without any religion at all, presenting the strange and awful 
spectacle of a heathen people in a Christian land. That such a state 
of things should exist in tlie immediate neighbourhood of the Bishop 
and his cathedral clergy is an anomaly productive of the worst con¬ 
sequences. That a large ridigious establishment with many members 
should be so powerless, or, to speak more gently,'so weakly elFcctive, 
for the spiritual welfare ol‘ those who dwell imder its shade, is a most 
glaring offence both to the friends and enemies of the Church .... 
We cannot wonder, that where our religion is seen under such an 
aspect of weakness and inefficiency, many are led to doubt and to dis- 


* Cranmer and Burnet {Hist, of Beformation^ A. D. 1540) re¬ 
gretted that further advantage had not been taken of the foundation 
of the new bishoprics. Cranmer’s ‘ Design w'as quite disappointed. 

* For he had projected, that in every cathedral there should be pro- 
‘ vision made for Readers of Divinity and of Greek and Hebrew, and 
‘ a great number of students to be exercis.ed in the daily worship of 
‘ God, and trained up in study and devotion; whom the bishop might 
‘ transplant out of this nursery into all parts of his diocese; and thus 
‘ every bishop should have had a college of clergymen under his eye, 
‘ to be preferred according to their merit; he saw great disorders 
‘ among some prebendaries, and in a long letter—the original of 
‘ which I have seen—he expressed his regret that these endowments 
‘ w'cnt in such a channel. Yet now his power was not great at Court, 
‘ and the other party ran down all his motions. But those who 
‘ observed things narrowly, ju<lged that a good mixture of preben- 

* darics and of young clerks, bred up about cathedrals under the 

* bishop’s eye, and the conduct and direction of the dean and preben- 
‘ daries, had been one of the greatest blessings that could have befallen 
‘ the Church, which, not being sufficiently provided of houses for the 

* forming of the minds and manners of those who are to be received 
‘ into Orders, has since felt the ill-effects of it very sensibly.’ (Vol. i. 
part. i. p. 602. cd. Oxford, 1829.) What a satire is this last sentence 
Oil our universities and their ecclesiastical pretensions! 
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believe its divine power.* And ‘again,* Mr. Selwyn asks, p. 54., 
* how can we (the members of the chapter) devote ourselves in peace 
of'mind to prayer and study,—to thoughts and counsels for the 
general welfare of the Church, when we know that close at home, 
almost at our doors, the sick and dying are in need of our ministra* 
tions, the parochial ministry not being competent to the cure of one 
half the souls who are nominaUy committed to them ? * 

Till this evil is remedied, the cathedrals must be despised. 
A partial remedy will be found in the proposal made aliove to 
annex a district to. each cathedral It may be found desirable 
also, in some cathedral towns, to attach another stall to the in* 
cumbency of some poorly endowed city parish. This, however, 
ought to be done very sparingly. The superfluity of the im- 
proVbd cathedral property under the Act of 1851 will afford a 
much more suitable means for increasii^ the value of such in¬ 
cumbencies than can be found in the annexation of stalls. And 
here we would urge very strongly the claim of justice which 
such incumbencies in the gift of the cathedral bodies may ad¬ 
vance to be considered first, before the funds derived from the 
improved cathedral pnoperty arc scattered over the whole king¬ 
dom. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have acted wisely in 
pledging themselves, when tithes fiill into their hands, to con¬ 
sider, before all other claims, the wants of the parishes from 
which the tithes arise. They will act still more wisely, and 
’greatly conciliate good feeling to war Is the cathedrals, if they 
bind themselves in all cases, not of tithes only, but of other 
property also, to consider the wants of parishes in the cathedral 
towns and otherwise connected with the cathedrals, before they 
appropriate the surplus of the cathedral revenues to their 
general fund.* 

9. It will be most proper that, where stalls in any cathedral 
are in the gift of the bishop, one or two of them should be 
appropriated to archdeacons. The Crown indeed doght never 
to be called upon to surrender any of its stalls into the Bishops* 
hands without an equivalent. But arrangements for such an 
exchange of patronage between the Crown and the Bishops might 
easily be made, if the scheme much talked of lately be carried 
into effect, for a re>adjustment of all episcopal patronage by a 
general agreement among the members of the Bench. It will 


* It ought to be generally known that the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners annually distribute above 70.000/. in salaries to the incum¬ 
bents of small livings. The Commission has so often of late been 
represented as a mere machine for building bishops* palaces, that this 
'fact ought not to be overlooked. 
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be very right that the archdeacon should generally be a member 
of the chapter. There seems, however, no reason for his beiiig 
a residentiary. In some respects he will better fulfil his duty 
if he has a parish in the country, and there resides. Unless, 
therefore, he be pastor of the cathedral district, or superin* 
tendent of the cathedral education, or divinity lecturer, we do 
not see why the rule of habitual residence, which ought to bind 
the canons generally, need appl)’ to him. And as he will thus 
hold a living on which he is resident, he certainly ought not to 
receive from the chapter property equal payment with those 
canons who reside at the cathedral, and there work. He may 
well receive from his canonry 500/. a year, simply and directly 
as his archidiaconal salary, the present salaries of moat arch¬ 
deacons being far too small. The other canons who reside 
ought to have higher payments as the salary of their respective 
offices, since the nature of the duties proposed to be assigned to 
them, and their habitual residence at the cathedral, will preclude 
other sources of income. The duties of his office ought not to 
occupy the whole of an archdeacon’s time; and it is more im¬ 
portant for the right discharge of these duties, that he should 
keep up his practical acquaintance With parochial matters than 
that he should follow a learned life. By all means, then, let the 
archdeacon usually have care of a parish, and in it let him reside. 

We have thus seen already that ample occupation may be. 
fopnd for all the members of each chapter, according to the parti¬ 
cular circumstances of their several cathedrals, by annexing a 
district with cure of souls to each cathedral church; by re¬ 
quiring grammar-school, training school, middle school, and 
schools for the poor to be thoroughly organised in connexion 
with each cathedral, and superintended; by establishing in some 
few cases a College of Pastoral Theology; by occasionaUy 
annexing a city living to a stall, and by making the arch¬ 
deacon a member of the chapter. In most cathe^als, it will 
be remembered, there are only a dean and four canons, among 
whom all these various duties have to be apportioned according 
to the particular wants of each cathedral town. 

10. It is taken for granted that the rule of residence which 
now binds the deans, will apply in future to all canons who 
have duties assigned them in the cathedral. Others who have 
duties elsewhere, as archdeacons, or heads of collegeil, or pro¬ 
fessors at Oxford or Cambridge*, as we have already hinted, had 


* We cannot but think it strange that the Greek Professorship at 
Cambridge should so recently hare had a stall at Ely attached to it. 
and that thus all laymen are excluded fronf holding the post. 
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better be entirely released from tlie necessity of residence at the 
•cathedral. Let them receive a portion of the cathedral dividend 
Pimply as their pay for duties elsewhere performed. 3Dheir 
houses, not tvaiited any longer for residence, will be of great 
use for some of the various educational or other purposesi which 
a thorough cathedral reform must promote. Let them tahe 
their turas in preaching, if this fs thought desirable, in order to 
keep up their connexion with the cathedral; but otherwise, 
unless they are to work in it, let them not reside. T|luiy 
will only bring discredit on the whole body by continuing any 
particle of the old system of selecting the cathedral close as tlic 
place in'which to pass their idle months. Henceforward let the 
rule be, that those canons who have distinct woi-k assigned 
them in the cathedral, shall be habitually resident as the deans 
are at present; and that none, shall be required to be resident 
but those who have such work. The habitually resident canons 
with the dean and minor canons will be amply sufficient to 
provide for the daily worshifi, 

11. But if the working canons arc thus to be resident like 
the deans, their salaries must be made sufficient to maintain a 
clergyman holding an important station mthout any other pro¬ 
fessional source of income. This may be done in part, as wc 
have seen, by paying smaller salaries to the archdeacon canons, 
and other members of the chapter, whose work is at a distance, 
and a part of whose emolument is derived from some other 
source. Thus a portion of the corporate income may be set 
aside to increase tfao payments made to those who 4nakc the 
cathedral their home and their place of work. Lord Blandford, 
in his Bill (s. 39.), wisely assigned to his canons residentiary an 
annual income of 700/. The under-masters of a :^eat public 
school usually receive not less than 15004 a-Y.eaf.,* But these 
men, it may be said, have very laborious ^^'d^iuclessant work. 
The unmarried tu|ors of Oxford, from fellowship and tutorship, 
receive some 500/. or 600%,;^^.o*r| ^thq8jB"^dffcCamb^^^ much, 
more. Canons, usually married men, who are to give all their 
time to their cathedral, and who ought to look upon tlicir work 
in connexion with it as Oie business of their lives, should not 
be-placed in a position in which they will have to struggle with 
continual pecuniary embarrassments. It is not the manner of 
Englishmen to expect work to be done and to refuse to pay’ 
for it- , ^ 

12w The common beli^ is, that at present a cathedml sermon 
is often—we might say generally—a very dull one. Arrhnge- 
m|nt8 ought to be made (the Bishops have it in their jiowef to 
“make tliem at once by the appointment of honorary canons^ 
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preachers and the lihe) for enlistiBg* the, Ses^ preapliera^ in the, 
diocese in the service pt the catheOTal. tfk towns thete 
ought td'be three serihans in the cathedrcd The 

pastor canon, assisted hk cuf^rte;^ jj^ach 

habitually once in the day to bis. own ^The.^^ 

dentiarics, including the dean,; would p^^v4cc0rdi^' to a 
cycle, as at presetjit^ but,to tlii»^estal^sli^l^,l^y-the pishbps 
tnay at once add a Wgn *infnBion of new btoj^ the wbqte 
diocese. Strange to say, atUhe ve:gr time when men began to 
think that hooka. IiadT 6u]::ferseded oral inching, the*desire of 
hearing sermcms, of lectures in ,|natt^ of secular karning, 
has become greater than ever, i^ublic speaking has hecome the 
most effectual engine of ,influencing men'^or good.,; .To these 
sermons might well bemadded, on week-days, lectures as in old 
times, to sttengtlien; B^n-’s minds in, the great etonggle likely 
soon to arise between Chri^tii||i|t;y and ht^d^tyf., /These the 
dean, canons, and others appointed by the.bishop, w^uM deliver. 

13. With regard to minor, canons, we find hi ^.Jebb’s 
work the following indignant protest (p. 

* As the offices are iiA longer to be re|^rded as in>any waydiaConal 
as preparative to higher pltte^ in the Chtwch . . . they .{the minor 
canops) are pemutt^ to struggle with aft the^ hatd&hip® "of married 
poverty ^ oh if they 4e obtain a copapetencei it is found in th%|Siccu- 
mnktion of duti^jJ whiph are in thely nature incompatible. Indeed 
(for the truth must jbe spoken, aqd it Is spoken'with an indignant 
conviction of th^ fiSW) the vicare choral (mihoj^E^mons) are.looked 
upon as the drudges df the chapter; as an oi:ditjnoflniigh inferior in 
caste, though refld% their equals in eeclcsiast^l'order; ^ they are 
' priests^tas much as the prebendaries,' and are'frequently their supe¬ 
riors in years,, learning, piety* and accoinplishmente; ^ ThO very offices 
tl^y hold, 60 hcmoarabla and hq^ in. themselvee,-anhl^' them to be 
. ti*eated with a slight..which . ought not to 1 m shown to the hucdblest 
^oor-keepers of God’s houseT uf cqurse tb there are 

exceptions ; but I a||^ togfi^Cral whedbfir it k. not just: • 

.uhd 1 further appeal ib tjb^lmrity whether 

ouch unchristian coritdniet^siich meanhe^^kicaI^;]^id^,,'ought not, 
.to bd pdt to open eh&idei*'*. * ‘ ‘ H*”*'! ' ■»' , 

. We trust that thisbi^t^p^il^ 

^tion, even when' 

feeling has been at; 8 )^ 09 * denyplig. 

that the po^i6iL>bf^iSoycandV k>'a ^dlnalotis one.- 

.Re'cept legi^atioA kM^ed lii^m «f a-year at’ 

ieikt!.« But : »We belle'^ its due 

po^q^^i best be it, as 

j^t^ssible, as ^ curacy ;^^aa^ Maddii 9 g ter its ^s^aeat duties ' 
i4 ws i^oir others* in tSs bathedibd district (» in the seireral 

VOL. Acvii. »a cxcvii. »* sr ’ . 
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<9^acatlQnal )(%iii:9^ is Bot 

SDpjpo^ tQ, b^, iU';tr$!ated his sector i^ Jis rsoeifos 1004 
a-yean. a.cura^ is usually », yoiup^ sonii^ Jaw bu^ liis 

profeiBsioQ»^]4i% >fonvard tu a IMgbor sphare. It vi)i be yell 
that a robipr isafnoniy also be nipir^ed as bat a tempor^j c^ce 
fpr a youpg BoaUf fieoeut legation secmres for minot canons^ 
alW tkey have a certain nmdb^ of years, .soBie 

<dauu UB cathedral livings., This priDidp<wl wetl ):» 

parried further. Under a, re:^ormed cathiilral system minor 
canons might have far bett^ oppintunitira than in an co^aij 
curacy to prepare themselves for the duties of a higher sphere, 
^ey . ought always, if possible, to have rooms within the 
cathi^ral precincts. » ^ , 

14, It is ..not neceissary to speak , furth^ of the sdboohnaster 
of the grammar-school, whose emoluments, we have already 
hstimat^, ought ,to be. increased, and whose position would rise 
with the rising importance the schoot 
. 15. 1!^th regard to the cathedral library. We havp already 

r ken of the necessij^ for appropriating a sufficient fund to 
purchase of books, in order that each cathedral may soon 
bepome possessed of a good collection. It is enough here to 
extract the following passage from Mr. Barry (p, 18,)— 


* Regulations should be made allowing the free use of books the 
clergy and perhaps to the laity of the diocese. The formation of "och 
labr^es in every cathedral town would be a great bqpn to the elergy. 
I!7one but men of large means can afford to buy all the books usefni if 
not necessaiy to be read. Many an active mind has grown torpid 
from the want of the occasional use of works of information or refer¬ 
ence, Access to a library is one great difference between Hvitig in 
London or at the Universities, and residing in the country.’ 

We may add, tf^t a catalogue of pach. cathedral. ^ 
should be printed and circulated. ^ 

16. Of the lay clerks, (dioiuters, and almammi, we would 8%y 
a few words. Tfie choristers are,. wd"'hbpf». how, ia ^epetm, 
'plrbperly educated. It ought to be> the espedal business of/the 
dean, or of ope of the canons, ^ see they are well taught, 
aqpE^ that they receive such adyice am guidance as the peculiar 
teid^tatioQB of their oslflrced attendance ooi Divine: £h^vice 
malm teiy requirite. It would be well 4f they ikmld' alwa^' be 
boarded under due Superintendence withih the predicts. They 
]|ii^t/w|sll bd hoyden iu the training sdiodL 
, /The are now usita% we^ paid,. In w^ .re^ 

lato|||p^ydn^ they^iite not ali 0 wed.to „eke^c 1 lt thehr sidaries by 
baBa a&d'pyicertB.. Tw ueaaByite^ers of 
Mine, or tollow^spoit us^td trad^ Under a gdr««med systey. 
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it would be irdf if they could be idways pereohii BmG%it^ho!h' 
the pa«toii>eail(on in^ht find his Scriptiite-readers atidt S£nOEdiy<i^ 
School te^hethy'^'Biid the agents of his charities in the tewn; ' ^ 

The dtosmen oughts according to the Intention of the ibtinderj 
always to receive what is enough to be of real use lo th^, 
instead of the yearly dole of shiluhgs ^Kich, in many cases, h|ta' 
remained unchanged amid all ihe changes in the value of money 
for centuries. A body of almsmen may be held' in abhorrence 
by-political economists; butj good as politick economy is, there 
ace mtoeptions to its rules. We do nQt think that riie sternest 
po^cal economist could grudge a maintenance to King Henry 
the IKghth’s poor bedesmen —* men borne down by poverty, or 

* overwhelmed by want, broken down and mutilated in the wars, 

* or worn out by old age, or otherwise debiKtated and reduced to 

* want and misery; wnose duty it shall be, as far as thrir infiiv 

* mities allow, to be present daily in church at the time df 

' Divine Service,’ and to help in lighting- and putting'out the 
lamps, ringing the bells, and doing other useful duties oohnected 
with the Church. There is a touching respect shown to these 
old men in the founders’ institution. It would be wdl that 
they should always have houses found for them near the cathe** 
dral. Their presence, with that of the children of the choir and 
school, makes the whole cathedral establishment, as described in 
the Statutes, resemble a large Christian family, with its head 
and members, including children servants, and its old dep^d- 
ents. . . 

Truly, it is no romance or excited sentiment which makes us 
pronounce that our cathedrals might be a great ble%ing*7—a 
living protest for Christianity in its most comprehensive form, 
in each of our cathedral towns. 

17 . We subjoin one further extract from Mr. Barry (p, 16 .):— 

*£veiy cathedral in the kingdom should be as acoessibte to the 
public as the British Museum or the National Gallery^* The pokiest 
person, free of any charge whatever, should be p^nnitted to inspect 
and admire eveiy pari? of the building. Whatever may be of 
elevation and solemnity in the internal architecture of these noble 
strnctnrea ought to be the common privil<^e of all. A natioiml 
Church: shonld, throw opmi the do(U*s of*^ts cathedrals to the nation 
at huge* l^o paldie will defend ahd ai^reciam wtuU? they enjoy 

Ni '" '■ " i v"! . " " I ■ ' I .« ii j ' . , ' ' ! " .-r - - 

* tt is weU to remark here that thefo ought to he smo^ceBtral 
contred , the preservarimi of' tho mpnumems and other lu^goi^es 
in eathedms, l^e fabric tvfil probably never a^n bS allbWe^ to; 
go to ruin : public bpinfoh m^y secure th^ but them is absolutely 
nb guarantee for the pzbsertafion of the St^er historical or archseo- 
logteal curiorities with wMtdi our .cathedrals abbond. 
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IS^ely aiid'n*^ «'irtatier t>f TigWi'' '^e tnoitJ vk 

istrangdf or the of neighhodthrood^ the aaore tieces| 

etfch liberality become, ^ilt is not surdy too mach to ii!b[)ti)i;| 
servants of -the Church jhojald.be ^tirelj supp^te# ft‘0|o 
of the estnblisbi]ient».,«nd AotelsQ^l^j the £303 i^icosya,! ^.isitprs. 
oot anreasoimble to etpwt from them the. civility of a raUwai L 
ter, or of the attendants of the British Huseqni. Tthe vei^ r^ 
of this liberality and civility has generally been basie/ It Wfrtild 
npt be easy to calculate the d(ininge<dobe to the Chutchin the opinion 
of the masses by the long-delayed and incomplete opening of St.Paul’s, 
and’‘by the frequent rudeness of vergers generally. These may appear 
dsMiU tldngs, but ihey are important, as they give* the-Church itself 
A repulsive instead of an inviting aspecL They are not so much the 
fault of persons as the system itself. The harmless loitering on Sun¬ 
day and the stolen glance are regarded by the attendants as so 
deducted from their means of. livelihood. There is some ter ' ^ 
improvement in this respect, but it pi'oceeds but dowl^ 
few places. Any effectual change mustJbe impel 
Cathedrals, like other public places, shmOTbe xhi 
Parliament.* 
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18. .A very serious ^oint remains. Mucli of what is said in 
Report of the Oxford University Commission* against oaths 
of obedience to college statutes applies with full force to the 
. oaths taken in cathedrals. These oaths are solemn promises of 
obedience to rules, many of which are completely obsolete, and 
of such a nature that it would be inexpedient to revive 

them, while the binding force of the whme code of the Pounders* 
Statutes has been greatly modified by changed cu^mstai\ces 
in the .course of centuries, or by the injunctions .^ |pme oon- 
fiicting authonty, and many provisions are distinctly 

contrary to the law of the land. A C|tb^n|l dig^aiy, who 
considers the n^ter seriously, will probably say, tim^ hb oath 
to obey the Founders* Statutes means, that he hindi^^mself to 
obey them so fpr as they have not been modified by^rect 
pf Pj^rliaxnentf, by the canons of the church, or by all|6wed anjd 
notorious practice-^a practice whiipb has lon^ sufi&red piahy 
rules to go into such complete desuetude that it is now but of 
the power of the cathedral bc^ to revive them without, con- 
,;|rjaveiu^g the anthoritative decisions of judges, or even pf 
,Fa4ianieiit passed on the tacit sup^sitipn that^sneh rule^.tmd 
altoge^er ceased to be binding. . Thus he wh(^ bias ta|fien the 
pfiljbgreat difiSculty in saying whether H i| to €he letter , or 
^6 ^idxit, or bpth or neither, that he copsidej^ 

^rda of the oath remain. nnaltere4^,einjp1j 

»Tp: i46,i47.^ 

iiefeybe,^p. 164. above. 
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promieiog c^^ienoe io ll^e statutes,a& tliej.staud wii^teu iu 
t^e book. This is a great. eviU Sorely, as these luany pioport- 
aut limitatioQs on tl^ promise ob^Ience -to the catdiedral 
Statutes are certainly implied in the oath, the oath' ought mth^ 
to be simply abolished or the limitations openly and distiuictly 
expressed. The Church and Keligion must sulfier by th^ State 
maintaining in soci'ed places a system so likely to give reasonable 
scan^ and so difficult satisfactorily to explain. 

These then are the principal heads of alteration in the present 
aystem of our cathedrals, to which we think a wise reform 
ought to have respect. There arc two warnings which ought 
to be given to the Commission and the Legislature os to the 
.mode of effecting such reforms. 

1. It will never do to leave the settlement of such reforms as 
■we have pointed out to the several corporations to arrange for 
themselves. From some unfortunate idiosync-rasy, corjx^rations 
are powerless for sclf-roforin. Legislation foi* cathedrals has 
hitherto been confined too much to legislation on the subject of 
their revenues. There must now be defijiite legislation on their 
duties. We do not pretend to say liow this may best be effect^. 
The House of Commons is certainly not very well qualifikl 
for a patient and calm investigation of the various questions 
which such a reform implies. But Parliament must, of coume, 
determine whether gi’eat changes are required, and must settle 
what is the best mode in which a neV scheme for the regulation 
of cathedrals is to be put in force. There must be a ddS- 
nitivc settlement now by some authority from without as' to 
what the duties are which each cathedral is henceforward to 
perform. We trust the Commission wliich Lord Derby issued 
■will do its work faithfully, and present to the nation a wcU- 
considered scheme for regulatingduties as well as revenues. 

2. It would be most unwise to insist that, in the reform now 
contemplated, all cathedrals should be squared alike. Each will 
be found on calm inquiry to have its own peculiar duties aceord> 
ing to the ciiuumstauces of the town and diocese in which it is 
placed. A calm and wise consideration of aU these peculiar 
circupistances will be required before we can legislate aright. 
St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are in the centre of the 
teeiluUg capital. Their business is obvious: by preaching, by 
schopTSf by encouraging every good institutibii,* to labour that, 
thej maf chnsdhnise the dense masses of heathehistn that daiken 

' ilie app^dchyes to their precincts. Christ Chuhih and Ely are 
appenadgeB to Oxfdtd and Cambridge. ' Ihirham has" ali'cddy 
struclc^ out for itself its proper sphere ^s the university of the 
north. We see not why new univcmltics: of the same kind 
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^ould not be added, as, for example, at Canterbnrj, where 
there is alreadj a Missionary College. Wells has already ^ned 
some reptitation for its Sdiool of Pastoral Theology. Many 
cathedrals in quiet ^untry towns, like Lichfield are silnply to 
be looked n^ as the^ centres of their res^ctive dioeeses, while 
others must naTe additional busy work, since a hard monuiao 
turing people is sprin^ng up around them. A distinct sphere 
will certainly be found for the activity of each. Bach must in 
its own peculiar way be made a centre of Christian teaching; 
and all, we trust, \vill be made places in which we may be sure 
to find learned men. 

'Diat cathedrals ought to be places for learned men will not, 
we trust, be forgotten in any reform which is attempted. There 
is a great rage among persons zealous in religion to multiply 
a haid-worked parochial clergy. This is all well. But we 
must urge once more, , in conclusion, that a parochial clcigy 
without learning will not reform the age. 

We must renew our protest;—certainly this age wants quiet 
places for learned m^n. It certainly wants in every district 
what the cathedrals may supply — something to counteract its 
absorbing, .money making, bustling interests. The quiet culti¬ 
vation of sacred learning may do much to regenerate the age. 
If it he true that infidelity stalks abroad throughout the land, 
this evil, we repeat, can never be met, either among rich or 
poor, by an over-worked parochial clergy. No dislike of suie- 
ciires must lead us to forget this. According to the suggestions 
gpven above, Jn each of the twenty-nine cathedrals the dean 
and one canon, at least, might have ample tiiue secured for 
learned leisure; and, whatever duties are laid on chapters, this 
important point ought studiously to be kept in view. 

It may be true that those who have held the patronage of 
stalls hi^erto have made many bad appointments, bfit we trust 
n better spirit is arising. Our parochial clergy were, a ffew 
years ago, as iuefiScient as our cathedral sinecurists; but they 
have awakened'. Let distinct duties be required of cathedral 
dignitaries, and they will awaken too. Bishops and Prime 
JI^LmiEters will not dare to appoint persons utterly unfit to per- 
ijoto these duties. If after a fair trial it be found that there is 
imi^vemeht, experience will seem then to warrant that 
sm^tence of anniluhitioii may be pronounced. But we 
bej^r ibii^ and are sanguine enough to look .for ages of fifOah 
^^n fiom what is now certainly the kost dead and useless 
Church. • < - . 
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Art. Vr.—^ 1 : A Letter to tho Marquess of .Ttdeeddale, * ^ 

Major*Generkl Brigos, Mndhia Army. 1842. 

2. Tfte Tfdr in Affyhanistan. * By JoHir William: Kate. 

2 vols. 1851., 

Z. .History of General Sir Charles Napier’s Administrqtion of 

ScindSp By Lieutenant-General Sir Wii.liam Napier, 

’ K.C.B. 1851. 

4. Remarks on the Affairs of India, By John Sollivan, 

Esq. 185^. 

5. Report from the Select Committee m our Indian Territories. 

1852. ■ 

_ • 

have no intention of criticising the merits, literary or 
otherwise, of the works which, in their titles. Stand at 
the head of this Article. They are full of interest, every one 
id them; not more on account of the importance of the subjects 
to which they refer, than because the/are suggestive to such 
as read theip attentively of very grave reflections. Who can 
doubt that for the last twelve or thirteen years the existence of 
the British empire in the East has been hanging continually in 
the balance ? Who can flatter himself tnat the scales have even 
now subsided into their proper places, and that all danger is 
post? Had the na.tive powers better understood one another, 
and the disaflected withiirour own provinces been more energetic 
in their councils, the dis:isters in Affghanistan might have 
lighted up a blaze from one end of India to another, which we 
ehould have found it diflicplt if not impossible to extinguislh. 
Had Burmah been ready and the Punjab further advanced, the 
march of Lord Gough upon Gwalior would have been the si^al 
for an inburst through Arracan, and across the Sutlej, and so 
onwards to Delhi and Calcutta. Had the Sikhs been aware 
thstt our cavalry were fleeing from the field, how many of the 
gallant men who stood to their arms amid heaps of dead outside 
the lines .of Ferozeshur would have survived to speak of their 
esespes ^d thdr daring? And then, withHardinge and Gough 
and their stout army annihilated, what was there to prevent a 
generid risijag of ihe whole Asiatic population, and the consequent 
expulsion of the English from their land?. Nor are olher and 
seaipely less alarming truths forced upon our notice by these 
publications. It is impossible to deny that we are indebted for 
the continuance of our supremacy in the East, quite us much to 
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the favours of fortune as td the skill of our leaders and the 
bravery of our troops. Was nbt’the advance of 4116 enemy upon 
Moodkee made known to ns only by the falUn^ Of ths^r round 
shot about oui* ears ? Does it not appear that, in the judgment 
of Sir Charles Napier at least, ^the famous dank-movOment from 
IxiOdianah, which is supposed to have aver^ defeat^ was > ad 
operation contrary to all the laws of - strat^iOs, and pcrfe^ly 
impracticable except in the face of a very rude ohNi^y ? ■ Hdw 
came 30,000 Sikhs to lie idly in their encamfdlmDt within 
a few hours’ march of Ferozesbur all the time that the battle 
was raging ? And earlier still, when the Sikhs were banning 
to threaten, and the whole army of Soinde had been pr^trated 
with sickness,—when Napier himself lay exhausted at Snekur, 
and his disputes with the Bombay government were at the 
bitterest, — what was it that stopped the hill hordes from 
pouring down into 'the plain and taking vengeance for the 
defeats of Meeanee and Hydembad ? Far be it from us to 
undervalue that of which Sir William Napier is justly proud — 
the terror of his brother’s name. We believe that it ivfras as 
potent as a naturally ^partial historian represents it to have 
been; and we know as well as he does how potent is such a 
spell among the tribes of central Asia. But even the terror 
of a name cannot aljjpgether account for a state of rest so 
opportune among a people proverbially prone to indulge 
the passion of revenge, and singularly expert in obtaining 
information. No; we must unquestionably refer our deliver¬ 
ances, for such they were, to some iftluence beyond the com¬ 
pass of human ability. For, speak of the affair as we will,* We 
were on fifty different occasions at the mercy of our enemies. 
Where were the proofs of attachment to our cause when 40,000 
men were enabled to arrive within canUon shot of our outposts 
without one native out of all whoin we professed to take under 
our protection coming in to tell ns of their advance? Nor is 
this all. When the day of trial arrives, we do not find, as in . 
former years, that every part of onr aamy is to be trusted. 
The ofiioial despatches which describe recent great battles/ with 
the lists of kill^ and Wounded that accompany them, tell a tale 
as farming as it is novel. We miss the forwmdhesS in strife 
whuih used to characterise the Sepoys of otter days, aiM cannot 
discover that they any where paid the penalty of tteir eteringi 
Ibfe FttgUsh regiments go to weir work with a will; and the 
itee the plain is covered with their dead; tet their dark- 
c os^e xioned comrades appear to. fall off frotn'th^ % ^ Ite though 
he oonqratatively few, wIicAe bftttididiis seem to 
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solve themselyes. And worse still i onr Sepo^ have^ ts^«n to 
stipulate Ifor terms when operations against an enem^r .are pro¬ 
jected, and refoso to march forward unless their propositions be 
agreed to. Now all those are features absolutely new in Anglo- 
Indian history; aid therefore^ perhaps, as well as bees^^ of 
thieir immenae importance, we cannot but give to them the ohief 
share of our attention. How are they tO' be accounted for? 

H appear jto.us that among the many subjects connected with 
Indian administration which must occupy ere long the attention 
of the Legislature, there is not one which calls for more prompt 
ai^ searol^ng inquiry than the state, as regards its discipline, 
organisation, and general eiHciency of Her Majesty’s native 
army. We. express ourselves thus, because, without meaning to 
deny that.British rule has proved, upon the whole, advan¬ 
tageous to the agricultural population ef the empire, it would be 
rid^ulouB to pretend that even they are so keenly' alive to the 
fact as honestly and in a fervent spirit to desire the continuance 
of our presence among them. They may be thankful,—>we dare< 
say they are,—for the protection from external violence and plun*- 
der which is afforded to them. They canflot but contrast favoui^ 
ably, if they consider and contrast at all, their own condition in 
this respect with that of the Byots in the best governed of 
the native States with which they hapoen to be acquainted. 
And in regard to the administration of law and justice, the ma¬ 
chine, though still far from what it ought to be, is more smooth 
and regular in its movements than it was forty or fifty years 
ago. Still the utmost that can be predicated even of the 
liyots, considered as subjects of the English Crown, is that they 
seldom, if ever, trouble themselves with discussing the merits of 
the system under which they live; being content*to do as ikeir 
fathers did before them, and satisfied so long as life and proper^ 
are safe. But it is not so with any of the classes above the 
mere .cultivators: quite otherwise. They see in the Ki^ieh 
Government a power which, however evenly it may prof^ to 
hold; the scales between man and man, entertains no sympathy 
for them or for the traditions of their ancestry. They may 
acquireforti;^ by trade; they may build ships and obtain tlie 
honour of. knighiW>d; and whatever they earn by honest 
industry they ^feel that they will be permitted to keep:, but 
all beyand tins b a blank; and they arefuBy alive.to its dn^i- 
ness. . There are no su^ avenues to advancernent opened to 
them as stirred the.ambition,and Stimulated the ex^tions oC 
their* foredd:hers. They cannot attaiu in the civil service ol' the ^ 
State to natation .more elevated than that .of. an BJy>paidriM^:. 
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9iagiatE&te^ or a iu ooe ihe pubUc oiSioas. £)yen the 
status of &.^Cti6iQg iittomej in the Courts of ^IIaw si^nis to 
be denied, to di£nv1diough the decidon ot'thejn<^,y|^ settled 
tike question. Was, inamfestlj jdelivered under, a painful sense of 
its iniquity. And as to t|^ army^ we shall have occasion 
nresently to explain, that it oders no prises fpr which it would 
be worth wlule for a native gentleman to strive. Now people 
so circumstanced cannot be loyal in any sense pf^ the term. 
They inay submit to their fate With more or less of^esignatlon; 
dtlker because they see no chance of escape from it, or through 
indnence of that fatalism whidi enters largely into the faitii 
of all the religionists of the East. But it is impossible that 
the^ can nourish the slightest feeling of love for the government 
w^lich thus grinds them down, far less be prepar^ to make 
sfl^rifices of any kind in defence of it. Nor do they. By the 
native gentry of India,—and it is a great mistake to suppose 
that India has not its gentry’’ of ancient lineage and proud remi* 
niscenoes,—the rule of the English is regarded not only without 
&)Vour, but with settled detestation. There is not one among 
them all but would rejdice to see it overthrown to-morrow.' 

Again, the complete antagonism which qxists in manners, 
customs, and religion; the difierences in their domestic habits, 
in. their speech, in toeir veiy costume, interpose between the 
British rulers and t^ir Asiatic subjects a gulf of severance, 
which neither time nor the degree of intimacy which here and 
there arises out of it, will ever be able to bridge over. We may 
be as ostentatiously tender as we will of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
prejudices; we may be ready to hear* the compkints of outraged 
individuals, and prompt to give redress where we believe them 
to be well-grounded, but we can never hope to reconc^e either 
the one of persons or the other to the daily contemplation 
of scenes which utterly revolt them. ^ 

What Brahmin, can look, except with horror, on persons who 
habitually slaughter and devour the flesh of the sacred cow? 
What Mahomedan but must regard with scorn the free inter¬ 
mixture of the sexes in the social life of their Christian meters ? 
The Hindoo^ religious even to Uie grossest superstition; the Mus- 
snJntan, devout and decorous in his ve^y ernues,.alike turn away 
with horror from men, who live, according to their notions^ with- 
,Qnt God In the world, and glory in their shame. In ^ .wo^, it is 
idle tp talk of the contontment of the pet^le ^ Britj^ India with 
the pii^ieukr form of government which we have 
impflifethnm. They submit to it, because they cansf^ help them- 
masses wirii the samedcgii^e ^ a|>pthy .which enneed 
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their co-reKgkmkte to erdbtmt to the government of the Atneert 
in Scinde^ to that of the Sikh Sirdiirsin the Punjab* But 
no living soul entertmne the slightest predilection for us Or fbt 
our government, while all who may be crossed by it iu tlmit 
schemes of personal or family ambition execrate, wh3e tiiey 
endnre, what they-feel to be the wrong. " 

That we are taking no prejudiced view of this important 
matter, nor broaching opiniona that lack authority on which to 
rest, a very little research on tne part of our readers will enable 
them to ascertain. The statements adduced here have been held 
and promulgated almost every man of note who has made 
In^a and its institutions the subject of his inquiries. Open 
Mountstnart’s ElphinstoneV able History, and you will find the 
same tone pervading every page. He speaks of the people 
whom we thus slight and keep down as having attained to a 
high degree of civilisation and prosperity before the march of 
Alexander across the Oxus. lie describes them as‘retaining 
these advantages in the midst of endless w'ars, revolutions, 
and schemes of conquest, till we arrived ^upon the stage. And 
he attributes the circumstance to their admirable municipal 
institutions, which survived every change of dynasty except 
the last. ‘Dynasty upon dynasty,* he says,' quoting from Sir 
Charles Metcdfe, ‘ tumbles down; revolution succeeds reVolu- 
‘ tion,—Hindoo, Pagan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are 
‘ all masters in turn; but the village community remains the 

* same. This union of the village communities, each one forming 
‘ a separate little state in itselfj has contributed more than any 
‘ other cause to the preservation of the people of India throc^h 
‘ all the changes and revolntions they have sutfered; and Is 
‘ in a high degree conducive to their happiness and to their ot- 
‘joyment of a great portion of freedom and independence.* 
Again; ‘ The main evil of our system is, the degrade state in 
‘ which we hold the natives. We suppose tUfea to be snpersti- 
‘ tioue, ignorant, prone to falsehood, and corrupt. In onr weH- 
‘ meaning zeal for their welfare, we shudder at the idea of com- 
‘ mitting to men so depraved any share iii the admiiustration of 
‘ their Own eountxy. We exclude them firom evmy situatiem of 
‘ trust and emolunusnt; we confine them to the mweet office, 
‘ with scarcely a bare s^sistence; an^ even these are lefilf in their 

* hands fiom neeess^, because Europeans are ntteriy ifiea{toble 

* of fiHing them. Ire treat them as an inferior race of bein^. 
‘ Men, wlto‘ under :a native government might have held the 
‘ first dtgnities%f the State, who, bnt for us, xhxght have been 
‘ 'j^bVernora of provino^ are regarded a^fitt^ better than menial* 
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* ane often no beti«r ndd/andsoaroel^^ permitted^to sit 

* in onr presence. Wc teduce them to this states and then 

* look npon them'^with disdain tts men iinwortb 3 r of high Btatk>ii; 

* Under most of ti[io Mabomedan princes of Imiiaj^ the Hindoos 

* were eligible to all^e ciyil offices of doverament, and liief fre- 

* quently possessed a more important shore in them than their 
‘ conquerors.' 

Tb^ above pa^ge Mr. Elphinstone quotes from a paper by 
the late Sir Thomas Mnnro. The following aentimenft< is His 
own, and it oociurs in his well-known letter to Mr. Villiers: — 
< Under a native govemment, ii^ependent of ^e mutual adapta- 

* taon of the institutions and the people, there is a connect- 

* ing chain thronghont society, and a free communication be- 

* tween its diiferent parts. Notwithstanding the distinctions of 

* caste, there 4s no country where men rise with more ease from 

* the lowest rank to the highest. The first nabob of Oude was 

* a petty merchant; the first Peishwa, a village accountant; the 

* ancestors of Holkar were goatherds; and those of Scindiah, 

* slaves. All these and many other instances took place within 
‘ the last century. ]^romotion from among the common people 

* to all the ranks of civil and military employment, short of 
^ sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native states ;, and 
' tins keeps up the spirit of the people, and, in that respect, 

* partially supplies the place of popular institutions. The free 

* intercourse of diiferent ranks, also, keeps up a sort of circula- 

* lion and diffusion of such knowledge and such sentiments as 

* exist in society. Under us, on the contrary, the community 

* is divided into two perfectly distinct and definite bodies, of 

* which the one is torpid and inactive, while all tlie power seems 

* ocmcentrated in the other.’ 

That these sentiments were put on record many years ago, 
and that some s%ht iiuprovement has been effected imee in the 
anangements ofibur civil service,-we are quite r<»dy to admit. 
The continued remonstrances of such stat^^men as Munro, 
Bl^nnstone, and Malcolm, could not be disre^rded for<ever; 
and la Lord WilliaxwiBenthu^ India at last .found a Governor- 
General able and willing to act upon the principles which thc^ 
reoQi&mexided. But even he soon discovered that thme was a 
cohntervailihg weight* elsewhere, which neithet his. V!%our nor 
Im perseverance could overcome; and henc^ thex^nns 
he introduced scafedy wait farther than to niake-more glaring 
than evier^riie iniquity of the sy^em. against wind! tfaetjr^iwere 
> it appears that throughout proviimea <cd‘ Bengal, 
>q(^lipipitg ik popnlatio/L, of forty^mihioas: and aqrwaxds^- there 
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are, at < this, niomeiit, biit’105 fiaiiTes employed ufider^^Oovem- 
mcnt at sahtries tphioh def not fail short of 30^. a iiioii<(ht ;VTiierea 3 
of £IurophEuiS,t«a^n«d thsoQgb all ihe various stages, o^rom i^&Ql, 
up to 3i0,0i(M)^ A*year^ there ore in public employment^ within 
the same'limits, not hvrer than 826. Was ever people ^ 
governed* satisfied with their rulers? Nor is this sdl. While 
the working of our system has had the obvious tendency to pro-’ 
duco the very vices which are a^umed to be the causes 6f il,'an 
influence more overwhelming than either prejudice or greed has 
forced, us to transact almost all our real business through the 
people whom we aifect to distrust. The natives dotthe work on 
miserable wages, the Europeans' draw large salaxies and mono¬ 
polise the credit. Hear Lord Metcalfe—>too early lost to his 
country — on this subject: —• ‘ The difiSculties of procuring 

* effectual European superintendence, whether originating in 

* climate, difiTerence of habits, language, and other circumstances, 

* are so numerous and overwhelming, that it is worth while 

* to conrider whether there is not a fiiir prospect 'of the duty 

* being done by other means, not only cheaper, but more e&c- 

* tually.' It is well known that in some districts almost the 

* whole business has been done by natives, though their Euro- 
^ pean employers have enjoyed the credit; and it is absurd to 

* suppose that the former should be less able to do well when 
‘ working on their own responsibility. The deplorable system 
' under which the advantages are reaped by one, while the 

* labour is performed by another, has been too long the bane of 

* the country. It is the cause of the inej£ciency of the Euro- 
^ pean, ami the corruption of the native; and, so long as it is 
‘ upheld, there can be but little amendment in either party.?* 

The time has not yet come for dealing as fully as the mse 
deserves with tlie important questions involved in these state¬ 
ments. The whole machinery of Anglo-Indian .government in 
once more upon its trial; and the evidenoe ^ yet Colleotffd, 
though in some inspects of considerable value, is n(rt sufficieht 
to warrant a verdict, either of condemnation or acqohitaL 
Metre, we presume, will soon follow; bute^in the m^nwhile, 
enough has been elicited to prove that matters coimot be per¬ 
mitted to go (jm exactly as they do now. Whence does it eome 
to pass that, hi direct opposition to an Act of Farlimneut^ the 
Company.is still'aide to draw so broad a line of distinction 
between its own^covemuttei servionts and the nmt of the Indian 
ecunmunity?'^ Tim stetute renewed chfwter in 1833 
contains ft.-ohmse to proride that no man slndl bedebarred firom 
ofiSoe cpincooimttef .his eidoor or his r^^gkui.''' And riie fdtet» 
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joidgea of ibe iattetioiift of the Legislftiure hstve declared that 
every nad^r thai hifd><^t,-r-eiil]ectcadi^ .mi^traoies, 
eT6Q seats in the Safnreme Council —w«re thereby* thrcnsn 
open for OMfi^tatioii to nU the Queen’s sat^eots in from 
whatever eto^ desoendeds«Indian’ ssud Iieni WiUiam Ben- 
tinek, fifteen years ago^ * in order to become an ettaohed de- 

* pendency of the British Croian» must be governed for her own 

* sake, stod not .for the sake jof the 800 or lOOO individuals who 

f go there to make theiir fortunes.’ But Imw stand i^ie facts of 
tibe easel The execution of the law was left to the Court of 
iC^weetors^ and they ruled, in the very teeth of this enactment, 
that none covenanted servants of the Company, nomi¬ 

nated by themselves^ should be competent to hold oextain ofSoes; 
and the consequence is, to use the words of Lord William Ben- 
tiack^ in his evidence before the committee of 1837, that^ ‘ not 
^ milv is the civil administration of India entirely m the hands 

* of imeigners, but that the holders of^^thistimnopoly, the patrons 

* of these fordgn i^ents, are those i?ho exercise the directing 
' power at home; this directing power is exclusively paid 

* by patronage; that the value of this patronage depends exactly 

* upon the degree in which both the honours and emoluments of 

* the State are engrossed by their clients, to the exclusion of 
' the natives. There exists,’ he continues, ‘ in consequence, on 
‘ the part oi the home authorities, an interest in the administra- 
' tion precisely similar to wlmt fonneriy prevailed as to com- 

< merce; that is, directly opposed to tlm welfare of In^’ 

Whatever may be the conclu^n to which we shall be 
driyen by the force of evidence as yet to be adduoed, in regard 
to the wisdom of retaining, either modified or otherwise, both a 
Court of Bireotors in LeadenhaU Street, and a Board of Control 
in Csxmou Bow, no impartial man c£m doubt.thai such an exer- 
ciae of power by the former of these l^ies as is heru described 
and oon^mned, is not more at variaxus with.the letter of the 
statute kw, than it is in contradiction to the pxind^les of moral 
lig^t and public justice. It may ke^ qpen, for a few more 
years, the avenues l|i^wealth for a limited number of Enghah- 
rami in « distant ksd; but>it does so in defiance of an Act of 
the Imperial Legidkture^imd at the expense of ocying wrong to 
the native popuktieft of Jhdk. * Them is one great question 
' to which we elllldiMeok,’ sayji Thomas Munro, ‘ us^oil; our 

< to be the'final result on^ the «haiuoter 
pee|M^^& it to the raise^i or k^k to he lowered? Aren 

* withinerelyM^ and pro- 

> ^teoih^^l^nhabitimts^ glacially .in eba- 
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<caeter riowOT than «t present? Of are we to ondeavoof to 

* raise Uteir clitoeetof*It ought uiidoubtedl 7 '’to he oer aim to 

* raise the mindis of the natives, ami to take care that iHieaever 

* ma oonnexi^wath India ceases, it do not appear tint the only 

* fruit of Qinr dommion had been to leave the people^ote al^ect 

* and kss dble to govern themselves thmi;.when we ^und th#tti. 

* It would oertainlir. be more desirable that should be ezpeHbd 

* fhnn the country akc^ether, thim ^at the roault of oitr syitem 

* of government should be such an alnsement of a^whole people. 

*• In proportion as we exdude them firom the highi^ offides, and a 
' share in the management of public af^iirs, we l^en their inte- 

* rest in the concerns of the community, and degradle their oha- 

* racter. If we make a summary comparison of the ndvanti^es 

* stud disadvantages which have accrued to the natives from our 

* government, the result, 1 fear, will haerdly be so much in our 

* favour as it ought to have been. They are more secure frdm 

* the calamities both of formgn war and intemal oommofions; 

‘ their persons and property are more secure from vSdlence; they 
‘ cannot be wantonly punished, or tlmir ppperty seizedi by per- 

* sons in power; and their taxation is, on the whole, l^ler. 

* But, on the other hand, they have no share in making laws for 
‘ themselves, little in administering them, except in veiy sub- 
^ ordinate offices; they can rise to no high station, civil or mili- 
‘ tary; they are everywhere regarded as an inferior race^ and 
‘ often rather, as vassals or servants than as the ancient owners 
‘ and masters of the country. It is not enough that we confer 

* upon the natives the benefits of just laws and moderate tax- 
' ation, unless we endeavom to raise their character; but, un^ 

* der a foreign government, there are so many caused' which 

* tend to depress it, that it is not easy to prevent it fromaink^ 

* ing. It is an old observation, that he who loses his l^ity, 

‘ loses half his virtue. This is true of nations as well as of inffi-' 

* viduals. To have no properly seorcely degrades more m otke 
‘ case^ than in the* other to have property at the dispOMd ef a 

* foreign govemnant in which we have no ^ara. The enslaved 
*■ nation loses the privi^es of a motion, as lie slave does that of 
‘ a free man. It loses privilege of taxni^ itself, of mukiiig 

* ks own hiws, of having amy share in their U^inistrattoii, pr in 
< thegeneral government of the country. BritiSh India has none 

these privileges: it has not that of being ruled hy « despot 

* of its own; for, to a natnm which has^iost its Uberty, k is imll 

* a privile^ to have its coini,brymeai, and not forej^foen^ as its 
‘ nders. Natkms aiwt^s^^ts^ a part with gov^ment, 

* whether or d^otic,'4^^et forei^ieM; Against mf in« * 
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. * vasion of forc%n^s, the liational olbsiracter is al^t'ays ongag^,, 

* and m such a cause the people ofteu contend as strennojisly in 

* the defence cf K ’de^>otic os of a free government. It. is not 

* the arbitrary. poi|re»‘Qf a hational sovereign, but subjugation to 

* a foreign otie» thaidesti^aaeat^nal character, aiid extinguishes 

* nations ^Whed a people cease to have a national cha- 

* racier, malpthins they IcfflO the mainspnng of whatever is 
*• laodabi%i)bbth ih peblic and^^in'piivate life, and the private 
''sinks wl^ #te ^blip chihneter. This-is true bf every nation, 

* as well of-lTOia. It is lamb of Our own. Let Britain be 

A ^ , 1 * 

* Subjugated by a fore%n power tb-morrow; let the people be 
‘ exolu^d ilroin '^ share in the government, from public honours, 

* from &ver^ office of hi^ trust and emolument, let them, in 

* every situatioa, be considered as, unworthy of trust, and all 

* their knowledge, and all their literature, sacred and profane, 

‘ will not save them from becoming, in another century or two, 

* a lo'w-minded, deceitful, and dishonest race,’ 

These arC^ords of wisdom, put upon record by one who, 
better, perhaps, than pny servant of the Company, understood 
the subject which he was discussing. Nor was he, while thus 
reasoukig, blind to the well-nigh universal degradation of the 
people whose cause he pleaded. No one knew better than he that 

* the inhabitants of the Company’s dominions are the most abject 
*' race in India; ’ no one was more keenly and bitterly aware of the 
causes which had produced such n result. For even the wretched 
satisfaction of seeing the strangers, who seek their shores for the 
purpose of growing rich at the ppbfic expmsBe, settle down, and 
become, by degrees, one of tfaenieelves, is denied them. Other 
conquefots had overrun ^ear territories before* assumed supreme 
power, and dispensed patronage; but they did so upon the spot, 
and excluded ne man, pf whatever race descended, from a share 
in it. We send ouf^pur youth^y shoals from E^jd^nld to amass 
wealth and .exercise power for n season; eaph returning to 
England, when it has satisfied its own wisheir^ only that it may 
be succeeded by anc^her. What bond of'gbodi Idling can exist 
between the hundrc#and twenty millionsVhom we thus govern 
and the few thousands of white-faced men whom we appoint to 
plunder while the/ profess to govern and protect themu 

It was the kifowledge of &ts like these, —it was the natu¬ 
ral dtead of stietching too fkr. a system of management so 
thoroughly rotten,—wltich led nH our abl^t Indian statesmen, 
foom the days of Clive downwards, to deprecate the extension, 
mider any circfupbtances whatever, of British empire in the East, 
the constant'pSP^sure from without,—the con^uol 
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aarival of young men from England^ for whom employment in 
the civil or military service must be ibund,—which forcOd them, 
one after another, into the adoption of a policy which all equally 
condemned. Ko doubt occasions arose, when, being driven to 
dcl'ond ourselves a^ai^t foreign aggression, we could not other¬ 
wise cover the expenses o|| the war than by appropriating the 
whole or a portion of the eneijay’s,territories. But it is too 
much to assume, as popular writers are in the habit of doing, 
that all our wars in India have been defenrive in the first in¬ 
stance, or that each addition made do our territorial empire there 
has been made upon compulsion. There is no end to the 
instances in which our allies have been com|ielled or cajoled, in 
times of prosperity and peace, into ceding to us tracts of country 
which we should have done better, perhaps^ to leave in their 
hands. Such was the transaction in 1800, between Lord 
^Vellesley and the Nizam, when the latter made over to the 
Company provinces producing an annual income of 650,000^. 
in lieu of a subsidy For troops, tlie cost of maintaining whicli 
W'as calculated at 400,0004 Such was the nature of his lOrd- 
shij)’s dealing, in 1801, with the Naljob of Oude, who was 
glad to yield up the half of his dominions, after being threatened 
with a seizure of the whole. ^So also, in 1802, the Nabob of 
Arcot, being an infant, was forced to surrender the whole of 
his territory, in consideration of an annual pension. And in 
the same year,, and by a similar process, the petty principalities 
of Tanjore, Surat, and Furrukabad, passed under our rule, yet 
Lord Wellealcy, though a more enterprising Governor than any 
that had preceded him since Hastings, was no friend, any more 
than his illustrious brother, to the policy of excessive aggran¬ 
disement. Nor have either our proceedings, or the tlieory 
whicli they controvert, undergone any material change in the 
progress of time. In 1831, we possessj^d ourselves, without 
scruple,* of the dominions of our ajly the ilajah of Mystore, and 
have kept them ever since. Between 1840 and 1847, we con¬ 
fiscated to our own use the principalities of Sattara, Coleba, and 
Mandavie, upon the plea that the thrones w^ere vacant, the last 
incumbents having died without lawful heirs. And fim^y, in 
1848, we took possession of the territories and treasurea^-of our 
infant ally and ward, Dhulecb Singh of Lahore, — in conse¬ 
quence of an insurrection which occurred in his country, 
while wc were exercising uncontrolled, authori^ there, and to 
which the child neither was, nor could be, an assenting party. 
These acts may have been, in thems^ves, politic. That 
they were forced upon us by circumstances over which wc had • 
no control, is a convenient, but it is by no means a sek-evident, 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVII. O 
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theory. Indeed* the very author .of the latest wrong, if wrong 
it shall^ prove to be, does not so much as pretend to shelter 
himself under any plea of the sort. He speaks out Kke a man. 
TVhat to him . are the declarations of Farliameht* uttered long 
ago, and never recalled. It jpciay still be, in the oj^ion of the 
House of Commons, as it was sixty years ago, ‘ itepugnant to 

* the interests and honour of England ’ to pursue schemes of 
territorial aggrandisement in the East. Lord DalKousie thinks 
otherwise; and not only seizes u{>on the Punjab, but avows his 
determination' to extend the- dominions of England, whenever 
and wherever a convenient opportunity of doing so shall offer. 
' I take this fitting opportunity,’ he says, ‘ of recording my 
‘ strong and deliberate opinion, that in the exercise of a wise 
‘ and sound policy, tlie British Government is bound not to 
‘ put aside or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring 
‘ territory or revenue, as may from time to time present them- 

* selves.’ 

If this reasoning be sound,—and we ourselves cannot detect a 
flaw in it,—the reader, we think, will agree with us in the opinion, 
that year by year, as we become masters of a wider extent of 
territory in tli^ East, we are year by year reducing the nature 
of our hold upon the empire to that of mere force. Where- 
ever our authority reaches, all the established institutions of the 
countr}^ all tlie influence of the native princes and governments, 
their legitimate occupations and places in society, crumble 
to pieces under it. We repress feuds, it is true—we take away 
the power of doing arbitrary acts from individuals-r-we equalise 
taxation, and proclaim the supremacy of law, but we do not 
increase thereby the loyalty, far less the gratitude or the 
affection, of a single class,— we had almost said, of a solitary 
individual ' I am decidedly of opinion,’ says Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, ‘ that the tranquillity, not to say the security^f our vast 

* oriental possessions is involved in the preservatioxt of the 
‘ native principalities which are dependent upon us for pro- 
‘tection. I am further convinced, that though our revenue 
‘ njay increase, the permanence of our power will bd> hazarded 
' iq proportion as the territories of native princes and chiefs fall 

under our direct mle.Every means should be used to 

< av^ what 1 should consider as one of the greatest calamities, 
•>* in a political point of view, that could arise to our empire; 

* viz. the whole of India becoming subject to our durect rule.’ ^ It 
‘ appes^S to me,’ says Mr. Elplunstone, * to*be our interest, as 
‘ igw, as our duty, to use every means to itteserve tbe allied 

«.*governments. Xhefperiod of bur downfsdl in,. India will pro- 
, ^“tobly bp'hastened by every increase of our territory and 
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* subjects.’ * I consider the extinction of a native stat^’ says 
Sir Henry Busselb *as a nail driven into our own coffin.*. 
Does any body distrust the wisdom of these vaticinations ? Let 
him consider for a moment what follows immediately on'the 
deposition of a native prince, in the single matter of employ¬ 
ment for large and important sections of the community! 
We do not tolerate feudal rights, nor any thing akin to them, 
within the limits of our empire. We have no desire to increase 
our army more than may be absolutely necessary for the occa¬ 
sions of the moment. ISTo sooner, therefore, is a cession 
effected, than down goes the state of scores of insubordinate 
chieftains, down comes the royal establishment, with all its 
paraphernalia of wuzzeers, dewans, guards, and soldiery. 
What is to become of these people? We open no doors of 
exertion to their energies. ‘ They cannot dig, to beg they are 
‘ ashamed.* They either pass into other principalities still 
nominally independent, carrying with them feelings of im- 
])lacable rancour towards us, or they wanejer about the pro¬ 
vinces, sometimes in bands, when they, become robbers, or 
singly, when they not unfreciuently perish. It was calculated, 
that after the overthrow of Tippoo Saib and the Mahrattas, not 
fewer than 500,000 persons, belonging to the military classes 
alone, became vagabonds and plunderers. And we need not 
tell such of our readers as concern themselves with the aspect of 
public affairs in the Punjab, tliat the whole face of that pro¬ 
vince is covered, at this moment, with men who, having no 
settled occupation, are ripe for any thing that may occur; 
more especially, for any project of hostility towards ourselves. 

It is clear, then, whatever we may have accustomed our¬ 
selves to fancy, that we retain no hold upon India except 
by the sword. Our government is the government of the 
stranger, and nothing more. It is so designated by the people 
who submit to it; and unless thoroughly recast, it must con¬ 
tinue to deserve the appellation to the end of time. Indeed, 
we may go further. The whole bent of our legislation, even 
where it most professes to seek the good of the people of 
the country, pursues with the greatest earnestness objects 
which have no value whatever in their eyes. * We might 
' read,’ says Mr. Sullivan, * all the Acts of Parliament which 

* relate to India, without knowing from them that such a 
‘ j)eople exist. Take as examples the three last Charter 
‘ Acts. The Act passed in 1793 provides that a pro|X)rtion of 

* the estimated sui^lus of the revenue shall be appropriated 

* towards the payment of the national debt of England; and 
‘ another proportion of the assumed surplus be applied to in- 
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* crease the dividends of the proprietors of East India Stock. 
‘ The Act of 1813 provides for the support of Anglican bishops 

* and archdeacons out of the Indian revenues, and for giving 

* additional allowances to governors and other English function- 

* aries. The Act of 1833 adds to the number of bishops and 

‘ archdeacons, and to the number of European members of 
‘ Council. It provides for the appointment of a law commis- 
‘ sion, composed of Europeans, involving an additional charge 
' in the aggregate of at least 50,000/. a year for Eurojiean 

‘ agents, and it throws all the debts and liabilities of the East 

‘ India Company, including aii annuity of 660,000/. a year to 

* the proprietors of that Company, on tlie revenue of India. 

* The only allusion to the people of India to be found in these 
' Acts, and that infercntially, is confined to two clauses; one 
‘ of which enacts, that whenever India shall have a surplus 

* revenue, 10,000/. a year shall be set apart for native colU*giate 

‘ establishments; the other, that no man shall be debarred trom 
‘ office by reason ,of his caste and religion.’ Now we do not 
object to the appointment of bishops and archdeacons, or the 
adoption of any other course which shall hold out some sure 

prospect of extending to the people of India, by legitimate 

means, the pure faith of the Gospel. Neither is the policy of 
necessity wrong which provides for the appointment of a law 
commission, even though it be comj)osed exclusively of 
Europeans. But it is surely not to ‘ govern India for its own 
‘sake,’ or ‘to render her an attached dependency of Great 
‘ Britain,’ that any portion of the debt of England should be 
saddled upon her, or her people taxed, beyond what they are 
able to bear, in order that the dividends of the proprietors of 
East India Stock may be increased. The peojde of India are 
proverbially patient under taxation, up to a certain point. • But 
undoubtedly they would bear the burden with greater cheerful¬ 
ness if they saw the funds thence arising applied, even in part, 
to the development of the resources of their own country', and 
still more if members of their own body, bone of their own bone, 
and flesh of their own flesh, were allowed in the spirit of the 
law, as it stands, to have some voice, as well in the imposi- 

, tio)i of the taxes, as in the control and general management of 
the revenues when collected. 

The growth of our Indian empire, looking first to the period 
when it may be said to have taken root, and next to the enor¬ 
mous extent of territory and iwpulation which it now comprises, 
may indeed be said to constitute one of *the wonders f>f the 
world. In 1757, not quite a hundred years ago, England, 
besides being mistress of a few factories on the coasts of Malabar 
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and Coromandel, exercised sovereignty over 4882 square miles 
of territory which she had acquired from the Nabob of Bengal. 
In 1793, the date of Lord Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, 
upwards of 200,000 square miles of territory, with a popula¬ 
tion little short of 40,000,000, acknowledged her su})rcmacy. 
The former had grown in 1813, w'hen the Charter was re¬ 
newed, to about 320,000 stjuare miles, the latter to 60,000,000, 
which again were increased, in 1833, to 462,000 sqiiare miles, 
peopled by at least 100,000,000 of natives. At this day, the 
surface extent of land, actually contributing to the Indian 
treasury, and managed by covenanted servants of the Company, 
falls little short of 600,000 square miles; while the population 
will be placed under rather than above the mark, if we assume 
that it reaches 120,000,000. But this is not all. Between 
Cape Comorin and the Himalaya IMountains, and from Bombay 
to Arracan, there is not a principality, state, or province, but 
is more or less connected with the British empire by treaties 
admissive of the suj)criorIty of the stranger. Thus, northward 
of the peninsula, and extending to the centre, we find Cashmere, 
Cis-Sutlcdge, Nepaul, — the north-east frontier states, liajpoo- 
tana, Oude, Bundclcund, — the south-west frontier states, Berar, 
Sangoor, Malwa and Hyderabad, with other less important prin¬ 
cipalities ; to the south lie IMysorc, the Orissa Jaghircs, Travan- 
corc, tStc., and to the west, Cutch, Guzzerat, and various petty 
chieftainships besides. All these, presenting a surface extent of 
upwards of 690,000 square miles, and comprising a population 
which has been taken at 52,000,000 of souls, arc, for every prac¬ 
tical jmrpose, at the absolute disposal of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Some of them are connected with it by subsidiary trea¬ 
ties ; that is to say, they supply funds for the maintenance of a 
given number of troops, wluch the British Government disci¬ 
plines and officers; others pay tribute, and undertake, in case 
of war, to swell our armies witli contingents, of which the 
strength is fixed; while the residue accepting our protection, 
hold themselves bound, when called upon, to co-operate with 
us in any contest into which we may enter. In a word, we 
have become, far more extensively than could be prcdicatc4 of 
the most powerful Mahomedan emperors, lords paramount of 
India, having Vassals under us, whose aggregate military 
establishments show a muster-roll, in round numbers, of about 
400,000 hrmed men. 

It would be idle to lament over a contingency which, how¬ 
ever fraught with danger, is complete, and cannot be reversed. 
It would be equally so to persuade ourselves that this ’‘growth in 
the extent of our territorial dominions indicates a corresponding 
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growth of power, accepting the latter term in the only sense 
which a wise statesman would apply to it. Were the kingdoms 
which we have overrun and annexed inhabited by races cognate 
with ourselves, we might hope, in the course of time, to become 
one with them. It is true th^lt this is not the work of a day. The 
French population of Lower Canada, though for well nigh a 
hundred years bound by ties of allegiance to the British Crown, 
are still a distinct people in their habits, tastes, and creed, from 
their Knglish conquerors. And in spite of the legislative union 
of the two provinces, we cannot say that as yet tokens of a 
diflerent order of things arc rife. But the national character 
ristics which stand between them and us are the merest baga¬ 
telles, when compared with the insurmountable barriers that 
present themselves to anything like an amalgamation of English¬ 
men with the Hindoo and Alohammedan natives of British 
India. Moreover, as has elsewhere been shown, it is, and 
always has been, the bent and object of our policy to prevent 
the natives of India from acquiring an interest in the well-being 
of the government under which they live. What then is each 
enlargement of the area and population of our eastern empire, 
except an extension of sources of anxiety and a serious addition 
made to the difficulties, already numerous enough, that stand in 
the way of the maintenance of our superiority ? Are we richer 
than we were sixty years ago ? Speaking comparatively, the 
case is otherwise; in 1792 the public debt of India amounted to 
no more than one year’s purchase of the public revenue; whereas 
now i£ exceeds two years’ purchase. Are we more at our ease 
as regards either foreign war or domestic trouble ? Surely not. 
Our frontiers now touch, wherever they touch any neighbours at 
all, upon tribes fiercer, more warlike, and more jealous of our 
encroachments than any with whom we have as yej^ had to deal; 
while within ourselves, though there may seem to be tranquil¬ 
lity, it is but the tranquillity of the ocean during a calm. Look 
back upon the events of the last eighteen years, and say whether 
in these you can discover any tokens either of indemnity for the 
past or of security against the future. 

J[n the year 1835 the advanced frontier of British India 
towards the north, rested upon the Sutlej, one of the branches 
or tributaries to the mighty Indus. Over navigation of 
that great river we asserted no claim. Anxious, indeed, many 
of our Govcrnors-General had been to obtain, through that 
channel, access to the trade of central Asia; but none of them 
had nimed at more than the establishment of commercial trea¬ 
ties with the native chiefs, who owned the soil on each of its 
banks. The Sikhs, under Kunject Singh, were undisturbed 
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lords of the Punjab, and the Ameers governed Scinde ac( 5 ording 
to their own sense of propriety; and it was considered good 
policy to keep them there, because they stood between us and the 
advance, if such an enterprise should ever be seriously contem¬ 
plated, of either Bussian or French troops, through Persia, upon 
our dominions. Moreover,, India was supposed to be, and 
doubtless was, in an unusually flourishing condition. 'The 

* country,’ says Mr. Kaye, ‘ was in a state of profound tranquil- 
' lity — the treasury was overflowing — the quietest ruler was 

* likely to be the best — there was abundant work to be done, 

* but it was all of a pacific character.’ It was under such cir¬ 
cumstances that the late Lord Auckland acceded to the chief 
management of affairs. What was the disposition of that noble¬ 
man ? —7 what were his qualifications for so important a post ? 
We shall quote again from IVlr. Kaye, partly because his state¬ 
ments appear to bo perfectly just — much more because they arc 
of value, as coming from one who has not shown himself parti¬ 
cularly sparing of censure on the general policy of the man 
whom he thus delineates: — ‘In entrusting that work to Lord 
‘ Auckland, the Ministry thought that they entrusted it to safe 
‘ hands. The new Governor-General had every thing to learn; 
‘ but he was a man of methodical habits of business, apt in the 
‘ acquisition of knowledge, with no overweening confidence in 
‘ himself, and no arrogant contempt of others. 11 is ambition 
' was all of the most laudable kind — it was an ambition to do 
‘ good. When he declared at the farewell banquet given to him 
‘ by the Directors of the East India Company, that “ he looked 
‘ “ with exultation to the new prospects opening out before 
' “ him, aftbrding him an opportunity of doing good to his fellow 
‘ “ creatures — of promoting education and knowledge — of im- 
' “ proving the administration of justice in India — of extending 
' “ the blessings of good government and happiness, to millions 
' “ in India ” — it vras felt by all who knew him that the words 
‘ were uttered in grave sincerity, and expressed the genuine 
' aspirations of the man.’ 

It has long been the practice—and probably it will long con¬ 
tinue — to commit the government of the Indian empire to men 
who, whatever may be their (qualifications in other respects, 
cannot but carry out to their important post the most profound 
ignorance on every subject of which a knowledge seems to be 
necessary for the right discharge of its duties. Lord Auckland 
was not in this respect one whit less qualified than others to 
bear the burden which his friends in office laid upon him. And 
according to the measure of the ability which God had g|ve/l 
him, he is described as bearing it well. ‘ The early days of 
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‘ his government,’ says Mr, Kaye, ‘ did not disappoint ’the ox- 

* pectations of those who had looked for a pains-taking, labour- 
‘ ions administrator — zealous in the prosecution of measures 
‘ calculated to develop the resources of the country and to ad- 

* vance the happiness of the pet'ple. It appeared, indeed, that 

* with something less of the uncompromising energy of Lord 
‘ William Bentinck, but with an equal purity of benevolence, 

‘ he was treading in the footsteps of his predecessor. The pro- 

* motion of native education and the expansion of the industrial 
‘ resources of tlie country, were pursuits far more congenial to 
‘ his nature than the assembling of armies and the invasion of 
^ empires. He had no taste for the din and confusion of tho 
‘ camp — no appetite lor foreign conquest. Quiet and unobtru- 
‘ sive in his maimers, of a somewhat cold and impassive tem- 
‘ perament, and altogether of a reserved and retiring nature, ho 

* was not one to court excitement or to desire notoriety. He 

* would fain have i)assed his allotted years of office in the [irose-* 

* cutioii of those small measures of domestic reform w'hich indi- 
‘ vidually attract little ^attention, but in the aggregate affect 
‘ mightily the happiness of the peojde. He belonged, indeed, 

‘ to that respectable class of Governors whose merits arc not 
‘ sufficiently prominent to demand ample recognition by theit 
‘ couteniporaries, but whose noiseless, unapplauded achievements 

* entitle them to the praise of the historian and tho gratitude of 

* after ages.’ 

8ueh a man assuming at such a crisis the chief management 
of affairs in a country of which ‘ the treasury was overflowing,’ 
and where ^ tranquillity was profound,’ was very little likely, in 
the common course of things, to plunge into wars. But what 
actually look place ? llejiorts came in of ambitious movements 
through Persia by the llussiaiis, in districts far beyond the 
utmost limits of our most distant political intercourse. JC Persian 
army was laying siege to Herat, and Persians and llussians were 
expected, on the fall of that place, to march across the Hindoo 
Coosh, and to break through Aflghaiiistan and the Punjab, into 
the fertile plains of' Agra. Was this probable ? and if it were, 
what ground of alarm could there be to us, secure, as popular 
authorities pronolinced that we w'cre, in the devoted attachment 
of our immediate subjects, and in the alliance of the states tliat 
were mixed up with them ? A government which is supported 
by a strong and wcll-discipHned army, and which knows that 
every civilian capaWc of bearing arms is ready to support the 
regular troops^ i^^^ii&ed arise, can to laugh at threats of 

’danger, es^cinlly’if thpy ,bc uttdnqpEj-at a distance of many 
hundred nnl^. ^Sffom the frontier, with chains of inhospitable 
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mountains between. Was tbis the fcelintr of Lord Auckland 
and bis advisers, or could it be ? Quite otherwise. British 
India shook at once from one extremity to the other. ‘ The 
‘ remoteness of the countries,’ says Mr. Kaye, * in which these 
‘ incidents were passing, miglit have reconciled an Anglo-Indian 
‘ statesman to dangers of a character so vague and an origin so 

* distant; but the result of all these distracting rumours was 
‘ an after-growth of new perils sjjringing up almost at our very 
‘ doors. The native states on our own borders were beginning 
‘ to evince signs of feverish unrest. From the hills of Kepaul 
‘ and the jungles of Burinah came niuttcrings of threatened 
‘ invasion, which compelled the British Government to look 
^ well to their lines of frontier. Even in our own provinces 
‘ these rumours of mighty movements in the countries of the 

* north-west disquieted tlic native mind ; there was an uneasy, 
‘ restless feeling among all classes, scarcely amounting to actual 
‘ disatfection, and perhaps best to be described as a state- of 
‘ ignorant expectancy — a looking outwards in the belief of 
‘ sonic coming change, the nature of whiph no one clearly un- 
‘ derstood. Among our Mussulman subjects, the feeling was 
‘ somewhat akin to that which had unsettled their minds at the 
' time when the rumoured advent of Zemaun Shah made them 
‘ look for the s[)ecdy restoration of Mahoincdan supremacy in 
‘ Ilindostan. In their eyes, indeed, the movement beyond the 
‘ Afllghan frontier took tlie shape of a Mahomedan invasion, and 
‘ it was believed that countless thousands of true believers were 
‘ about to pour themselves over the plains of the Punjab and 
‘ Ilindostan, and to wrest all the country between the Indus and 

* the tea from the hands of the infidel usurpers. The Maho- 
‘ medan journals teemed, at this time, with utterances of undis- 
' giiised sedition. There was a decline in the value of public 
‘ securities; and it went openly from mouth to mouth, in the 

* streets and the bazaiirs, that the Company’s Raj was ncarljy at- 

* an end.’ 

Contrast this state of feeling with the spirit which prevailed 
at that critical period in the History of the World, when the 
Turks, masters of Eastern Europe and of Central Asia, poured 
their swarms into the Punjab, and prepared to strike for the 
Mogul Empire in like manner. Then every nabob, raja, and 
poligar, from one extremity of India to another, mustered his 
troops, at the emperor’s bidding, and prepared to take the field. 
There was no backwardness on the part of the chiefs; there was 
every readiness among the people, to be marched against the 
common enemy: for, however prone each^subordinate ruler might 
be to withhold tribute and service in time of peace, he was 
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quite as much interested as the head of the empire in repelling 
a foreign invader. But where are the chiefs — where their fol¬ 
lowers, to whom, under like circumstances, we could apply ? 
They are swept from the face of the earth; and in their room 
has sprung up a population either perfectly indifferent or, where 
the Mahomedan element prevails, eagerly desirous of change, let 
it come from what quarter it may. In a word, we have made 
ourselves masters of the largest and most populous empire in the 
world, — China, perhaps, excepted,—and "we maintain our¬ 
selves by the weight of a large regular army, and by that alone. 
How is this army composed ? 

According to the latest returns, there are now serving in 
India,— of Queen’s troops, officers included, 29,480; of Euro¬ 
pean troops in the service of the Company, 19,928; of native 
troops, 240,121. This gives us a grand total of 289,529 regu¬ 
lar soldiers; of whom 2569 are engineers, 16,440 artillery, 
34,984 cavalr}^ 229,406 infantry, and the residue medical men, 
warrant officers, and veterans. To this must be added the con¬ 
tingents of certain motive states, which, being commanded by 
British officers, are available, under treaties, for British pur¬ 
poses. Of these the united strength appears to be 32,311 men. 
Thus we keep our hold upon the provinces through the respect 
that is paid to the swords, musketry, and cannon of upwards of 
three hundred thousand disciplined troops, supported by corps 
of irregulars, which increase or diminish according to the exi¬ 
gencies of the moment. 

It will be seen from this abstract that, large as the Indian 
army is, the proportion of soldiers to the peaceful population of 
our eastern empire is far below that of the most favoured of the 
great military Powers in Europe. In France the regular army, 
exclusive of troops in Algeria, amounts to about 300,000 men ; 
the population does not exceed 37,000,000. In Frussia we 
have 200,000 soldiers to 15,000,000 inhabitants. Austria exhi- 
bitsi inclusive of her frontier regiments, 400,000 troops, with a 
population of 35,000,000. Hussia, with her 50,000,000 of 
people, supports about 600,000 soldiers. The population of 
British India cannot be taken at less than 120,000,000, and the 
army little, if at all, exceeds 300,000 men. 

Again, the composition of the Anglo-Indian army presents to 
the eye of the philosophical inquirer one of the most extraoiv 
diuory spectacles on which it can any where rest. Out of the 
entire disciplined force which we keep on foot and trust, not 
r quite a sixth part consists of Europeans; — ail the rest are na- 
• tives of India of every«ca8te and from every province, Hindoos 
and Mahomedans taken indiscriminately, and governed by our 
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articles of war. In other words, we make India enslave her¬ 
self, and rivet the yoke when she has put it on; for we arm a 
small percentage of the population in each district when we have 
subdued it, and keep thereby the large majority in subjection. 
Now it is very obvious that such an exj^riment must, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be at^nded with some risk; 
and so keenly alive are many thoughtful men to the extent of 
the danger, that they can think of no other means of meeting it 
than by making a large addition to the European portion of the 
anny. But this is clearly out of the question. A European 
soldier is too costly a machine to be multiplied in India unne¬ 
cessarily ; and the remoteness of the sources whence the Indian 
Government must fetch him, renders a supply of the material 
in the time of need both tedious and uncertain. The experi¬ 
ment may be perilous therefore, but it is unavoidable, unless we 
be prepared to withdraw from the country altogether; and it 
becomes much more than perilous if we fail to connect the 
native soldier with ourselves by the strong tie of personal inte¬ 
rest. Is it quite certain that we have succeeded in so attaching 
him ? That he loved our service and was proud of our uniform 
sixty years ago, no reader of history can doubt. For him 
there was no loyalty except to the Government which paid him 
his wages, and treated him in other respects well. We did 
both, and he was ready to fight for us against his own father; 
but can we assert the same thing of him now, and to the same 
extent? Why then do we hear of whole regiments turning 
their backs in the day of battle ? How is it that mutinies— 
events never known till the present century came in—are now 
so frequent? And in what sense shall we read the general 
orders of a late commander-in-chief, which seem to describe the 
army of Bengal, at least, as in a state of almost total disorganisa¬ 
tion ? These are very alarming signs of the times, to say the 
least of them; for if the native army be indeed disaffected, nay 
more, if the esprit de carps in any of its portions be destroyed or 
seriously weakened, it is not too much to say, that unless a 
remedy be applied, the days of our Indian Empire are num¬ 
bered. Does any body imagine that it is by the 50,000 English 
soldiers now in India that we retain military occupation of the 
country ? By no means. Were the native regiments merely to 
disband themselves and return to their homes, our hold upon 
the country would not continue three months. And this once 
lost, not all the available resources of England, were they 
turned exclusively to that one object, would sufiSce to recover 
it. XiOt us see then what' the changes may be which are sup^ 
posed to have operated not without iU efiect upon the momU 
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of the Indian army, and then wc shall be better able to suggest 
a remedy, if, indeed, a remedy be needed. 

We learn from Orme, the faithful thougli diffuse chronicler 
of our early wars in India, that in 1746, at the siege of Cudda- 
lore, tlie French brought into the field, for the first time, a body 
of native troops armed^and drilled -after the manner of Euro¬ 
peans. The English felt the weight of this battalion, and 
resolved to raise one in like manner, wliich they did towards 
the close of the same year. And so important were the services 
rendered by the Sepoy corps in the military operations which 
terminated in the capture of IMadras, that others speedily fol¬ 
lowed. These, led on by Clive and his contemporaries, proved 
themselves equal to every emergency. The defence of Arcot, the 
action at Volconda, with other aftairs too numerous to mention, 
established for them a character such as left their commanders 
nothing to desire, and placed an inexhaustible depot for recruit¬ 
ing at the disposal of the Company. Nor was the example 
thus set at Madras slow in being followed elsewhere. After tlic 
recovery of Calcutta, fjepoy battalions were embodied both in 
Bengal and Bombay, and side by side with their Madras and 
European comrades they won the battle of IMassey, and laid 
the foundations of that power which is now paramount in 
India. ^ 

The constitution of the native army at the period of which 
W’e now write was very different from that which it has since 
assumed. It consisted thou exclusively of infantry, who, though 
drilled after the European fashion, worked both in peace and 
w'ar under chiefs connected with the men bv ties of consangui- 
nity and clientship. Occasionally, indeed, though not always, 
there was attached to a battalion a European officer, well versed 
in the native languages, and ea})able of appreciating the native 
character. But his duties were rather those of a confrnissioner 
or field-deputy than of a commandant; he explained to the 
native chief the orders of the general, but took no part at all 
in the an-angements necessary for carrying them into effect. 
The services performed by Sepoy battalions so managed have 
been described in the official records of the day as most effective; 
and the names of Mahommed Yusuf, Jemal Sahib, and others, 
fill a page in history scarcely less memorable than that which 
sets forth the exploits of oiir own Ford, Calliaud, and Coote. 

The first marked change in the organisation of the native 
army occurred in the year 1766, when all the battalions were 
raised to a uniform strength of a thousand men a-piece, and had 
permanently attached to each of them one European captain, 
with two European lieutenants. 
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The duties of these gentlemen, however, scarcely, if at all, 
interfered with those of the native officers. The captain be¬ 
came to his batfalion what the brigadier used to be to his 
brigade; he gave orders, through his European adjutants in 
the held and in quarters, which the native commandant carried 
into effect. But with respect to the internal economy of the 
battalion, that was still conducted under the native commandant, 
by one subadar, or native captain, with three jemadars, or 
native lieutenants, in each company. Hence, though European 
superintendence might be more widely diffused, it was no where 
exercised so as to lower the position or wound the feelings of 
the native officers. They still felt that their rank in society was 
an elevated one, and were still regarded by the non-commissioned 
officers and men as their natural superiors. It was about this 
time, or rather two years subsequently, that a corps of cavalry, 
divided into troops, wtis first raised at IVIadras. It consisted of 
horsemen, who had originally served in the army of the Nabob 
of Arcot, and amounted in 1780, when the war with Hyder 
Ali broke out, to 2000 sabres. ‘ Sir Jqjin Malcolm’ (we quote 
from a letter to the Manjuess of Tweeddale, by Lieutenant-Ge- 
l^eral Briggs) ‘ has passed a very high and merited eulogium on 
‘ this excellent body of troops, and has given examples of the 

* distinguis^d character of many of the native officers, all of 

* whom baa entered the service of the Nabob, and were in it 
‘ when the corps was transferred to>thc Company. The native 
‘ officers were gentlemen of family and education, and realised 

* the expectation which might be formed of persons of that class. 

* It is at this period the late Sir John Malcolm seems to think 

* that the native army of Madras had attained its highest state of 
‘ efficiency. The chivalrous conduct of its native officers, the 

* attachment of the men to their leaders, their patience under 
‘ fatigue and hunger, their devotion to their European officers* 
‘ and their fidelity to the state when imprisoned and cruelly 

* treated by the ruler of Mysore, — all tend to throw a lustre 
‘ over the character of these faithful soldiers.’ Nor was the 
case different in the other presidencies. Bombay in 1780 
brought fifteen battalions into the field, raised, organised, and 
officered like those at Madras, while Bengal advanced from 
nineteen to twenty-one, adding them to the six troops of native 
cavalry, six battalions of European infantry, and six companies 
of European artillery, which she had previously embodied. 

It is worthy of remark, that so long as the native armies 
retained this constitution the battalions got their officers from 
the native gentry of the provinces, all of whom entered the ser* 
vice as privates, though they rarely continued in that grade more 
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than two or three y^rs at the most. These brought with 
them their retainers,—every man bom and reared on their own 
lands,—and not unfrequently filled their raak^ \^ith Pariars and 
persons of the lowest caste. Nor did the slightest inconvenience 
arise from this. OflP duty, the JBrahmin or Bajpoot could not 
come into contact with the Sudia, far less touch the Paiiar, or 
eat of food which he had dressed; on duty, they rubbed 
shoulders freely, and were honestly attached to one another. 
In fact^ to use the words of General Briggs, the native army 

* consisted then of two classes, of which all armies to be cffec- 
‘ tive must be and have been composed, —one class derived from 
‘ the better order of society, accustomed to command the services 

* of domestics and underlings, and the other class drawn from 

* the lowest grades, who are from infancy habituated to obe- 

* dience, and taught to respect the upper class on whom they are 

* dependent.’ Meanwhile all young gentlemen sent out as 
cadets from England joined the Ihiropean regiments. With 
these they served till, by the acquisition of the native languages, 
and by other marks of general intelligence, they attracted the 
notice of the Government, when one by one they were drafted 
off into native corps, none being permitted to join a Sepoy 
battalion until there was good reason to believe that he had 
qualified himself for the new class of duties thence ^sing. 

It was about 1784 that this wise practice began to be broken 
in upon. Heretofore promotion went on through the whole 
line, now it was thought necessary, by way of putting the 
King’s and the Company’s services more upon a footing of 
equality, that promotion up to a certain point should be regi¬ 
mental. In 1781 the rank of major had been introduced, and 
battalions were divided so as to form two respectively. Hence 
while each continued to have a captain at its head, the whole, 
under the designation of a regiment, fell to the chi^gc of a 
major. But this half measure was not found to answer, and in 
1783 it was abandoned. There came in, moreover, an innovation 
W'hereby to each company a European subaltern was allotted in 
command; a serious matter even when guarded by all the checks 
of which it was susceptible. For though the subalterns thus 
disposed of were carefully selected, and the feelings of the 
sut^ars spared as much as possible, the native gentleman 
could no longer disguise from himself or from his men that his 
shadow was growing less. He supported himself, however, 
tolerably well till the tide which had begun to set in against 
him acquired greater force. In 1790, and again in 1796, the 
Euro^an element bccaiqe still stronger, and then, and not till 
tlrnn, the spirit of the native sank within him. Sir John Mai- 
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colm id his Political History of India, speaking of the native 
army during thfi} war with Tippoo from 1790 to 1793, says, 
^ Though improvediln discipline, it had become in sonm degree 

* a secondary one, and the pride of those who composed it was 
‘ lowered.’^ Worse effects followed upon the changes which en¬ 
sued in ^796. Then * the whole form of the army was changed. 
‘ Instead of a single battalion commanded by a captain yho 
^ was selected from* the Company’s European regiments, and a 
‘ subaltern to each company, regiments were formed of two 
‘ battalions, to which officers were appointed of the same rank 

* and nearly of the same number, as to one battalion in the ser- 
‘ vice of His Majesty,* 

Many and great evils followed this change, not the least 
telling of which lay here: that it was no longer possible to 
select European officers for Sepoy commands; but that as 
vacancies occurred, raw lads fresh from England, with aU their 
inexperience and inborn prejudices in full flower, were brought 
forward to supply them. Such boys could hardly avoid coming 
into constant and painful collision with the native officers, 
whom they affected to look down upon because their com¬ 
plexions were dark, and did not understand, because they were 
ignorant of every language spoken among men except their 
own. But, defective as it was, the duplex arrangement h^ so 
fur the advafitage over that which now prevails, that it was 
competent to the authorities to select from both battalion^, for 
the battalion about to be employed in war, the European officers 
who were known to be best acquainted with the native cha¬ 
racter and habits. And such selections—imperfect of course 
when compared with those which they superseded — were con¬ 
tinually made. But in 1824 battalions were again re-united, 
without any increase to the numbers of European officers, nor 
any distinction drawn between the wants of the several arms of 
the service. Hence a regiment of infantry, with its ten com¬ 
panies, retained its colonel, Heutenant-colonel, nnyor, five cap¬ 
tains, eight lieutenants, and five ensigns. A regiment of cavalry, 
with its six troops, was equally well supplied; and a battalion 
of artillery, which consists of only four comjmiies, did no^ fall 
short in its complement. It too showed a muster-roll of one 
colonel, one lieutenant-colond, one major, five captains, eight 
lieutenants, and five ensigns, all being Englishmen by birth. 

The effect produced by these changes upon the native officers, 
and ultimately upon the service at large, has been deplorable. 
The former losing all influence and authority in their corps, soon 
began to degenerate; indeed, the race may be said to have 
changed its nature altogether. Formerly you had the HUe of 
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thp.native gentry in your ranks; now no native gentleman ever 
thinks of putting c«i the uniform of the regular army. It would 
be marvellous if he did; for length of serviic furnishes, and has 
long furnished, the only claim for advancement to a commission; 
and it takes a soldier from twenty to thirty years to earn his 
subadar’s epaulets. -Formerly every native officer was an edu¬ 
cated gentleman. He could keep his company’s accounts, write 
out orders and despatches, and not unfrequently acted as inter¬ 
preter, where his European comrades would have been other¬ 
wise at fault. All this is changed now. The soldiers of India 
are the most unlettered men in the country, and the officers, 
taken from the same class, do not, in this respect, go ahead of 
the privates. 

* In the year 1831,’ says General Briggs, *the Commantler-iii- 
Chief of Madras was induced to call for a return of the education in 
the native army; and the following result of that inquiry shows how 
much it is neglected, and from how low an origin the native army is 
derived—a conclusion, however, which should not excite our astotiish- 
ment, whfen we reflect on the small pay which the Sepoy receives. 
Education is very genetal among the people of India ; all those iortn- 
ing the middle classes are early instructed to read and write \ and few 
even of the personal domestics of Europeans are so uninstructed as 
not to be able to keep an account. 

* An abstract of the return exhibits the following state of the edu~ 
gated; — 

Cavalry and Horse Artillery 72G can read at all out of 4,96G 

Foot Artillery and Infantry - 7,226 „ „ 39,988 

Sepoy Recruit Establishment 280 „ „ 4,321 

‘ The original return exhibi^s^two very remarkable circumstances 
which merit notice. These are, first, that in one regiment of cavalry, 
and in the horse brigade of the artillery, there is not a single native 
otficer or havildar-major (serjeant-major) who can read; and tlie 
same, occurs, in the case of all the subadars of two other-regiuHints of 
cavalry ; so’that out of eight regiments of cavalry and two of horse 
• artillery, there are four corps in which no subadar, or native captain, 
can read. The second, is the very small portion of the Sepoy re¬ 
cruits that can read, and for whose education regimental schools 
exist. These admirable institutions consist of thirty sons of deceased 
Sepoys above seven, and forty above twelve years of age, in each 
regiment, who receive half-pay, and are trained till of an age to enter 
the army.’ 

General Briggs, speaks here of tlie Madras army as it \fas in 
1831, with which a service of forty years made him thorouglily 
acquainted. We beg to assure him that his estimate, mutatis 
mutandis, will serve quite as well for the armies qf Bengal 
Bombay, and for‘the Madras army in 1852. We doubt. 
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indeed, whether, in the former force at least, the standard be 
not even lower than he has put it, though the following* facts 
convey but a melancholy impression of the moraUi not less than 
of the intellectual state of the service to which he belong: --— 

*From a review of the native courts martial I find that between 
the years 1800 and 1830, there were 331 native officers of the Madras 


army brought to trial on the following charges 

Drunkenness on duty - - - - - 137 

Insubordination - - - - - - 29 

Mutiny and sedition, with the intention of murdering the 
officers - - - - - - -46 

Robbery, usury, peculation - - - - 26 

Peijury and subornation of evidence - - - 5 

Absent without leave - - - - - 3 

Robbery, burglary, theft - - - - - 16 

Assaults and frays - - - - - 12* 


Considering that this estimate covers a space of thirty years 
we should not be startled by the conclusion to which it leads, 
were we dealing with the non-commissioned officers and privates 
of any army in the world. One per cent, of criminals is not a 
large average, but the reverse, in a general armed force. Nor 
are the crimes here specified different from those which we 
might expect to find brought home to the individuals composing 
it. But when one per cent, in a body of officers is proved to 
have committed atrocities like these, we naturally ask our¬ 
selves, can they be taken from the class in society whom pre¬ 
vious habits have qualified for situations of trust ? ‘ In con- 

‘ sidering this part of the subject,’ continues the General, ‘ we 
‘ can arrive but at one conclusion; namely, that the race of 
‘ native officers who so distinguished themselves under Clive 
‘ and Lawrence, under Cootc and Cornwallis, under lla^is and 
* Wellington, no longer remain in our regular army.’ 

We perfectly agree with the General. The native veterans 
on whom the blow first fell struggled, as they best could, 
against outraged self-respect. It was very bitter for them to 
find, that oven the practice of selection ceased to be observed; 
and that, covered it might be with honourable wounds, they 
were subjected to the caprices of striplings from England, many 
of whom had not been born when they entered the service. 
They endured the wrong, as.became them; but they took care, 
instead of inviting their sons, or younger brothers, or nephews,, 
to enlist, to warn them against it. Hence the native officers, 
at all the Presidencies, as compared with their predecessors, 
have dwindled into a low and degenerate race, in no degree 
superior, as respects intellect, conduct^ or education, to the 
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havildars or serjeants, from among whom they are taken. And 
to add to the catalogue of their fiudts, they are in nine cases 
out of ten inefficient through age; and incapable, were they ever 
so much disposed, to support the position of gentlemen' through 
poverty. The pay of a sepoy is, we believe, five pence half¬ 
penny a day, out of which he is obliged to find his linen and 
the materials for keeping his arms and accoutrements in order. 
It takes him, on an average, from five to seven years to become 
a naeg or corporal, about ten more to reach the grade of havildar 
or Serjeant, and twenty, or it may be thirty, in all, to earn his 
first commission, when his pay is raised to one shilling and four 
pence a day. In his turn he becomes a subadar or captain, 
with pay at the rate of half a crown per diem; and, finally, if 
he live, and his constitution does not fail altogether, he may 
become subadar major, with five shillings a day. The average 
age of the native siibalterns in the Company's service has been 
takens we believe, at I'orty-five, of the captains at fifty-five, and 
of the majors at sixty-five, or from that to seventy. 

A consideration of Tthesc facts leads to one of two conclu¬ 
sions ; first, that if the Indian Government did well in throwing 
so large a portion of the European element into their Sepoy 
regiments, they erred in not making that clement larger; next, 
that if it was right to deprive the native officer of all real 
authority and patronage, it was wrong to continue the class of 
native commissioned officers at all. As the qasc now stands, 
the whole of these persons, from the subadar major down to the 
junior jemadar, arc positively in the way. The most exalted of 
them all—the black-faced major—cannot take command of the 
battalion as long as there is a white-faced ensign or serjeant- 
major, or, we suspect, a white-faced serjeant on the ground. 
Aud as to his influence in quarters nobody, we prcsj^mc, would 
pretend to say that it is greater than that of a havildar or a 
naeg. .Hence the inability of these people to repress the 
mqtinous spirit which has too often shown itself of late in our 
Sepoy regiments; and of which, previously to the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the army in 1796, there is not one iuBtance upon record. 
Hence, too, the comparative good or bad behaviour of Sepoy 
corps, in the enemy’s presence, according as they are led into 
the field by an adequate or inadequate number of European 
officers. Observe that we do not ^charge the native officers, as 
a body, with ]»romoting a spirit of insubordination or with 
setti]^ an example of misconduct m battle. The Hindoo por¬ 
tion of them, at least, have never, we believe, been known to 
in a mutiny; of ffie Mahometans we cannot say as much. 
And in regard to courage, or its opposite, both classes stand 
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pretty much upon a level with the non-commissioned officers — 
certainly not a hair’s breadth above them. But in the present 
case it does not appear, either that their authority is of weight 
enough to extinguish a flame, or that in any recent instance 
they Jiave been able to give the European commandant notice 
of the mischief that was brewing. The only fair inference to 
be dmwn, therefore, is, that the commissioned rank just raises 
them to a sufficient heiglit above their former comrades to 
deprive them of the hail-fellow-well-met confidence which 
private soldiers repose in one another, without creating for 
them in the class from which they have been taken the defer¬ 
ence which leads a tenant to make a confidant of his landlord, 
or a poor man to seek advice, when in difficulties, from a 
gentleman whom he knows and respects. 

It was a great mistake when we took to officering our Sepoy 
battalions and companies with Europeans, to retain any native 
as a commissioned officer at all. His nominal position is an 
insult to him. It brings Avith it neither power nor pecuniary 
gain; it has ceased to be an object of ambition to the class of 
persons whose services could be of any value ; and forasmuch as 
the rules of the profession render the prize, such as it is, un¬ 
attainable, except in the deeline of life, it is no sooner Avon 
than the fortunate individual takes steps to retire upon a pension. 
Nor is this all. Except for the mockery of the native commis¬ 
sion, ^iovernmept would admit the necessity of giving to the 
Indian army an iidecpAatc strength of officers; Avhich, under 
existing circumstances, it certainly luis not. Will any body 
pretenil to say that an English battalion, eight hundred strong, 
has, upon our present peace establishment, too many officers 
attached to it ? And if eight hundred Englishmen, speaking 
the same language Avith their officers, and standing tOAvards them 
in the relation Avliich General Briggs has so well described, can¬ 
not be made eftective, as a regiment, Avith fewer than thirty- 
three battalion officers, exclusive of the staff, how can it be sup- 
j)08ed that eight hundred Sepoys, a mixed mass of Hindoos and 
Mohamedaus, speaking different languages, trained up to differ¬ 
ent habits, and altogether aliens, in customs and in thought, on 
every important subject, are to be rightly managed by twenty- 
two officers ? But are there really twenty battalion officers 
present Avith any native regiment in India? By no means. 
Such is the demand ^or^European service on the general staff' of 
the army, and so trying the effect of an Indian climate on 
European constitutions, that not only is this not the case, even « 
in a solitary instance, but that, in a vas^ variety of instances, 
less than one half of the regimental officers in the Company’s 
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service ever do duty with their corps. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that even as regards regimental duty, no provision is made in 
the Company’s service for staff employment. The adjutant, the 
quartermaster, and the paymaster, are all selected from among 
the battalion officers, thus leaving available for Company duty, 
supposing all to be present, barely fifteen. Even fifteen, how¬ 
ever, is far above the mark. Wc have not at hand the latest 
official returns explanatory of the strength and distribution of 
European officers belonging to the armies of India; but an 
article in an early number of the ‘ Calcutta Review ’ sets forth 
the details of the service as they stood in 1844: and as nothing 
has occurred since to alter the princi[>le on which the army 
works, we do not see why we should refuse to make use of 
our contemporary’s tables here. It appears, then, that nine 
years ago, the Company's regular native army,—cavalry, in¬ 
fantry, and artillery,—consisted of 212,o00 men ; that to these 
were nominally attached 4,481 officers; that the general staff 
and the command of irregular corps, absorbed not fewer than 
2229; leaving exactly 2253 officers to take charge, in field and 
in quarters, of 212,000 men. This will give an average of 
something less than 1 officer to every 93 men; a proportion 
which all who arc conversant with the subject will pronounce to 
be wholly inadequate, and which, as we learn, drew from iNlar- 
shal Soult, when he was here, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
coronation, expressions of astonishment that discipliiie cCuld be 
preserved in the Indian army at all. 

Again: inadequate as this complement is, the experience of 
the last eight years has shown that the progress of war, even 
for a few months, renders it far more so. We have heard 
of regiments, both in Affghanistan and the Punjab, going 
into action without being able to show so much one Euro¬ 
pean officer at the head of each company. Wc believe that 
there were occasions when three or four Europeans at the 
most took their places in the line. Cau we expect, looking 
to the class of natives now dignified with the title of commis¬ 
sioned officers, that regiments composed like those of our Indian 
army, and so commanded, should behave otherwise than ill? 
We should not like to see the best regiment under the Crown 
led into action without having at least one officer per company 
to show the way. And yet there is affectation of surprise and 
regret when a Sepoy battalion, under the command of a lieute¬ 
nant, becomes unmanageable and insubordinate. 

Again: there has sprung up, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, particularly in jiengal, a notion that men of high caste 
moke better soldiers than men of low caste; and that it will not 
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do to parade together persons who in common life cannot hold 
familiar intercourse with one another. More dr less the same 
prejudice prevails elsewhere; but we believe it to be as mistaken 
as it is mischievous. The high caste man is the slave of a 
thousand scruples, which do not affect the mind of the low caste 
man. He cannot eat this, and he will not drink that; to pass 
the sea in ships is contrary to his religion, and as to working in 
the trenches, it was shown, at the siege of Mooltan, that to so 
deep a degradation he never will submit. The Pariar is op¬ 
pressed with no such weaknesses, lie will go wherever he is 
ordered, and do whatever he is desired; and, under fire, exhibits 
as much coolness and courage as the proudest Paj-put of them 
all. And in the older and, we must be permitted to say, the 
better times of the native army, a very liu*gc proportion of its 
regiments belonged to this order. 

‘ The Sepoys,’ says General Briggs, ‘ who fought the battles of 
Clive and Coote, who contributed to the liumiliation of Tippoo in 
1792 and to lus downfall in 1799, and who gained laurels under the 
Duke of Wellington in the campaign of 1803-4, wci'e, like tlie Bom¬ 
bay army, of a mixed class. . The infantry tvas composed of Pariars, 
3*ullers, and other low cultivators of llie Carnatic, and of the Northern 
Circars, with some few iMahomedaiis. The cavalry were wholly 
Mahomedan. In the year 1806, the epoch of the Vellore Mutiny, 
Government, on what ground docs not appear, forbade any reci-uit to 
be enlisted for the IVIadras army of the low caste tribes, and advan¬ 
tage was taken of that order to discharge all tliose for which such 
excuse could be found. An old Raj-put Subadar, whose company I 
cominanded for some years, and for whom I entertained great esteem, 
considered the measure higlily impolitic. “ These men,” lie said, 
“ have ever been faithful, obedient, and brave; and the day will 
“ come when you will confess how much higher qualities they pos- 

sess, as good soldiers, than the Mahomedans, whom it is now the 
“ fashion to bring forward.”’ 

The (lay predicted by General Briggs’ friend has come. Of 
all the troops in the Company’s service, there are none so little 
to be depended upon as the regular cavalry, and it is composed 
exclusively of Mahomedans. The best regiments in the ser¬ 
vice are the Madras Pioneers, recently converted into Sappers 
and Miners, the Bombay Native Infantry, and the Gourkas. 
They are all recruited mainly from among low caste tribes, and, 
when properly-led, will go any where and do any thing. 

Again: >ve have too much got into the practice of raising an 
army suddenly when war occurs, or appears to threaten, and as 
suddenly reducing it when the danger blows over. It is a most 
unwise proceeding; for he takes but a short-sighted view of thQ 
moral uses of the native army who supposes that it operates 
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solely upon the fears of the people of British India to keep them 
in subjection. Of the 250,000 men composing our Sepoy force, 
there arc probably not 10,000 unmarried. Most of them have 
families; and all these, as well as the followers of our camps, 
and hangers-on about cantonments, are interested in the welfare 
of the government on which they depend for subsistence. In¬ 
deed, it is from these persons, scattered over the whole surface 
of the empire, that oiii* (xovernment receives all its information 
of plots and conspiracies as soon as tlicy arc formed; they act 
ns a sort of detective police, and may at all times be depended 
upon. But if, in the prosecution of a short-sighted economy, 
we take to enlisting men, and by-and-by discharging them 
without pensions or other provision against want, we shall not 
only lose the su})])ort of them and of their relative.^, but we 
shall convert every one of them into a conspirator. Bet the 
reader call to mind how fatally the absence of such motives of 
attachment on the part of the pcojdc of Attghanistan told 
against us. A whole nation conspired for the destruction of 
the force which bad conquered it. Yet the leadens of the I'orcc 
knew nothing of the matter, till the blow fell. The Ciovcrn- 
ment of India will act jndicionsly if it avoid giving an opportu¬ 
nity, by a too frcrjiicnt discharge of its native soldiers unpen- 
sioned, for the formation of similar plots against its continuance 
in districts nearer home. 

B’^e have not half exhausted this ])art of our subject, to deal 
fairly by which w’ould, indeed, require more than double the 
space now at our disj)osal ; and tlicre are various j)oiuts besides, 
more or less connected with it, on which wc cannot pretend to 
touch at all. There is the commissariat of*lndia, for example, 
which, especially as it aft*ects the means of transjiort for our 
armies, appears to us to be as defective as any thing can well 
be. There is also the armament of oiir native troops, their 
clothing, and their equipment, especially of the horse. See how 
unsiiited it is, as well to the jdiysical strength of the men as to 
the nature of the climate. What is Itwhicli renders the regular 
cavalry of British India in so marked a degree inenicient? Be¬ 
cause you mount the trooper on an English saddle, imi^edc his 
movements with your tight-fitting English uniform, and put 
into his hands a sabre so heavy that he is unable properly to 
wield it. And look at your Sepoy or infantry man,—buttoned 
up to the throat in a woollen jacket of brick-dust hue, and ex¬ 
pected to make play with a musket, fabricated in Birmingham, 
after the model of such weapons as a stalwart grenadier of the 
S7th Irish Fusiliers is just able to manage. All these things 
require looking into; and we strongly advise when the Com- 
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mittee on Indian Affairs come to this part of their subject, that 
they fail not to examine Sir Charles Napier, having first of all 
carefully read and digested his pamphlet on the ‘ Baggage of an 
‘ Indian Army/ But wc are constrained, for the pr^ent, to 
pass them by; for it will never do to bring forward a bill of 
indictment against either an individual or an institution without 
making, at least, some suggestions for the amelioration of the 
evils complained of; and even these — not being forgetful that 
of all subjects that of Indian administration is, to the majority 
of Englishmen, the most distasteful — wc must endeavour to 
make as brief as shall be consistent with perspicuity. 

The points which wc liavc established against the military 
administration of British India seem to he three: — 

First. That the comparative inefficiency of the native army 
of India is attributable mainly to the want of an adequate corps 
of officers, who shall command and obtain the confidence of 
their men. 

Second. That the general condition of the native commis¬ 
sioned officers, their false ]>osition in the corps, and the low state 
of their education, renders them all but rfijclcss, if not positively 
inconvenient, to tlie service. 

Third. Tliat if we desire to retain India, upon which our 
only real hold is through the native army, steps must be taken 
without delay to correct those evils. 

As to the other subjects, glanced at rather than discussed, — 
such as the wisdom of recruiting from classes different from 
those in which we now sock our soldiers, the providing a better- 
organised baggage-train, and general commissariat, — these 
involve (jnestions which, though not without their importance, 
may safely be left to answer themselves. It will be enough for 
our j)rescnt purpose if wc deal with points more salient. 

It ai)pears to us then, that there are two courses open to the 
Indian Government, by following cither of which the armed 
force of the country may be placed on such a footing as shall 
render it at all times trustworthy in quarters, and perfectly 
efficient in the day of battle. Either they may go back to the 
state of things which prevailed prior to the regulations of 1796, 
or tljcy must raise thc' strength of their European regimental 
officers to the same level with that of the Queen’s service. In 
I)oint of economy the former course holds out many and very 
obvious advantages, for it is the pay of the Europeaq officers, 
regimental as well as staff, which renders the maintenance of 
the native army so costly: and though Government must he 
prepared, if it expect native gentlemen to serve in the ranks, to , 
remunerate them on a scale considerably above that which has 
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been fixed for the present race of subadars and jemadars, still 
the total outlay on their account would be more than met by 
the diminution of expense which would attend the reduction of 
European officers. But before this course be either recom¬ 
mended or adopted, one or two grave questions must be 
answered. In the first place, arc there left within the Com¬ 
pany’s provinces, native gentlemen of sufficient standing and 
education to undertake so important a charge; and in the next 
place, assuming that such persons exist, should wo be justified, 
looking to the altered state of the empire, in trusting them? 
Our own honest belief is, that such persons are still to be found; 
and we see no reason to assume that they might not be trutfed. 
Look at the irregular corps. They are by far the most efficient, 
whether as horse or foot, in the native army. Yet they have 
seldom more than two, and sometimes only one, European 
officer attached to each. And as to courage, there never was a 
greater libel upon human nature, than that which assumes that 
flie people of India arc naturally cowards. They were no 
cowards who met us at Assayc, at Dieg, at ^Ichcdi)Oor, 
Sitabaldy, Maharajpobr, the battles of the Sutlej, and at 
Chillianwallah. We defeated them, on each occasion, no doubt, 
because of our superior discipline; but it was at a sacrifice of 
life quite as great, in proportion to the numbers engaged, as 
occurred at any of the fiercest European battles during the 
late war. Compare the slaughter which occurred at every one 
of them, with the loss sustained by the victors at Waterloo, and 
it will be found to stand thus :—At Waterloo, the Duke lost in 
the proportion of 1 to 6. The Indian returns show the follow¬ 
ing ratios:— 


1803. Assaye 

m 

British Loss. 

- 1 to 3 

1804. Dieg 


1 to 41 

1817. Mehedpoor 

- 

1 to 6 

1817« Sitabaldy - 


1 to 4 J 

1818. Korygaum - 

* 

1 to 3^ 

1845. Maharajpoor 

- 

1 to 6 

1846. Battles of the Sutlej 

• 1 

- 1 to 5 

1848. Chillianwallah 

- 

1 to 7 


Here is no proof of cowardice on thb part of the defeated, 
whose loss, in every affair, except perhaps the last, greatly ex¬ 
ceeded our own. Why should we assume that because they serve 
the Queen of England, Indian gentlemen will not lead, and 
Indian soldiers follow, as gallantly as w'hen both are in arms 
against her. Are not ibe exploits of Skinner’s Horse fresh in the 
.■meinoiy of every readei; of histoiy ? Have the terms in which 
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Sir Harry Smith spoke of the Sermore and Gourka battalions 
been forgotten ? And did not Sir Charles Napier convert the 
robber population of Upper Scindc into as effective a corps of 
irregulars as ever took the field? We cannot say that either 
the style or the matter of Sir William Napier’s ‘ Administration 
‘of Scinde’ greatly delights us. The accomplished author has 
contrived to disfigure, a not uninstructive narrative, by a more 
than ordinary indulgence in the luxury of vituperation and hard 
names. Yet he has done no more than justice to his brother in 
the following passage, which we quote as strongly confirming 
the opinions expressed throughout this paj)er. 

‘ Wliile the regeneration of the poorer classes was thus urged for¬ 
ward, tlie just claims of the high-born people of the land were not 
overlooked. Though a conquered race, Sir Charles Napier re¬ 
garded them only as Knglish subjects; and resolved to open for them 
all places of trust and dignity, without objection to colour or religion, 
demanding only qualification. Mohamed Tora, one of the greatest 
serdars who fought at Bleance, was made a magistrate at his own 
request, the apiiointmcnt being justified thus; — “ The nobles of 
“ Scinde must liave the road of ambition opened to them, or they 
“ will not have their rights, in the honourable sense of my procla- 
“ motion; that is, if they qualify themselves for tlie offices demanded. 
“ But in questions of general interest like this, even qualifications 
“ should not be required before enjoyment, ■—we must give first, we 
“ must turn out afterwards for incapacity. The class-right will be 
“ thus acknowledged, while the man is removed ; and if one Beloo- 
“ chee gentleman becomes a magistrate, many will qualify them- 
“ selves. I want to go beyond this, if the Indian system will allow 
“ me ; but that system—a rotten fabric of expedients for the support- 
“ ing of robbery,—is equally destitute of humanity and knowledge of 
“ human nature, and will, I suppose, certainly debar the Scindian 
“ gentleman of the rights possessed by Englishmen. I will, however, 

“ give them all I can. The Beloochee gentleman may likely enough 
“ abuse his power for ten years to come; but we who have conquered 
“ the country can surely keep half a dozen such persons in order; 

“ and the great men of the land must have a door open for their 
“ ambition, their virtues, and their industry, or they will become 
“ rebellious or vile; I know not which is worst; but the govern- 
“ ment which produces either is a detestable tyranny.’* * 

There is sound philosophy in this, albeit the sentiment be 
strongly worded; and it is in the spirit of the same philosophy 
that we ce.rtainly should not object to the attempt, judiciously 
made, to introduce to public employment, both military and 
civil, Indian gentlemen, wherever they might show them¬ 
selves qualified. Why should we hesitate to place more 
Mahomed Yufs, or Bhavany Sings, at the head of our batta¬ 
lions if we can find them, — subject, of course, to the generaf 
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control of European officers, carefully selected ? Are they more 
likely to betray their trust than the chiefs whom we employ with 
our irregular corps ; or gentlemen like Mohun Lai, who in the 
civil department of the army proved himself so useful and so 
trustworthy in Affghanistan? General Briggs, at least, and the 
late General Caulfield seem to aj)prchend no danger; indeed the 
fonner goes somewhat further than in thg present stage of the 
business we feel quite disposed to go with him ; for he sketches 
his plan in detail, and recommends it for adoption. But in 
the summing up of his argument we acquiesce heartily. ' In 
‘ such case young men of family might be received into the 

* army as volunteers, with an understanding, that according to 
‘ their merits and standing they should succeed to commissions. 
‘ No volunteer should be eligible to his commission before he 
‘ had served at least two years as a private, one as a cor|)oral 

* or naeg, and one as a serjeant-major or liavildar-major of his 
‘ company.’ 

It is not our business to go into the details of a plan, of the 
principle of which alone we are ready to express our approval. 
Should the Indian Government judge it expedient to revert in 
whole or in part to the military organisation of 1780, waj'S and 
means of doing so, without inflicting wrong upon any one, can 
easily be found. Should the prejudice against ])lacing natives 
in offices of trust, prevail to bar the door to their advancement 
in the army, there is no alternative left except largely to 
increase the number of European officers. For apart from the 
evils that every whore follow the attempt to preserve discipline 
in armed bodies with inadequate means, there is this si)ecial 
draw'back to the Indian system, that none except the least in¬ 
telligent officers in the service remain with their regiments. 
Indeed, employment on the staff becomes an object of ambition 
to every well-disposed cadet from the hour of his landing in the 
country; and he seldom fails, with ordinary diligence and talent 
to qualify himself after a few years, and to win the prize. 
Meanwhile the idle, the stupid, the dissolute, and the ignorant 
remain with tlieir colours; and even of these the numbers be¬ 
come, through casualties of various kinds, often so small, that the 
regiment cannot show, upon a peaceful parade, one European 
officer per company. This is a state of things which must at 
any cost be put a stop to; and every day, while it diffuses the 
native army over a wider space of territory, renders the appli¬ 
cation of some remedy to so fatal an error more urgent. 

The expense of rightly supplying the army of India with 
European officers, will be in the end very great. There is no 
ui^putifl^ that fact. Abd another measure, not wholly free 
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from risk, must keep pace with it, namely, the abolition of the 
class of commissioned native officers; but this latter step need 
not, any more than the former, be taken precipitately; and a 
slight degree of caution will suffice, in our own opinion, to rob 
it of all its terrors. For the position of a jemadar or subadar is 
not coveted by any natives of India above the humblest in point 
of birth and station; and even these seek it much more on 
account of the pension which it secures, than beccausc it opens a 
door of advancement for them in the world. The discharged 
subadar, when he goes back to his village, relapses into the 
social place from which by enlistment he had escaped. He sits 
down in his unfurnished hut, a ryot,— better to do in the world 
than some of his neighbours, but still only a ryot. The 
havildar, who on the retirement of the subadar, expected to 
succeed to the epaulettes, will bo quite satisfied if you give him 
in the meanwhile the pay, and assure him of a jemadar’s pension 
by-and-by. Thus in time, and after no very great lapse of 
time, the race will die out. Nor need you push on your increase 
of 1‘hiropeans one whit more rapidly than space shall by those 
means bo found for tlicm. We will enjjitjie to say that such a 
measure a.s this would liive offi?nce to no class of our Indian 
subjects. It might and probably would cst»blish the custom 
of recruiting from low-caste trii)es exclusively; for the low- 
caste man, as he does not in civil life indulge in ambitions long¬ 
ings, so he enlists for the sake of the pay, and with little or no 
view' to promotion. And he is, for this as w'cll as for other 
reasons, better suited than the high-caste man to serve in such 
an army as ours. But it w'dild attract no attention whatever 
in circles which w'ould be likely to make a bad use of their 
knowledge, for against them the military service of their rulers 
is already barred. 'I’hc measure therefore \vould be at least 
safe, though we confess that it could not be made economical or 
generous. 

Again: care must be taken under such a change of circum¬ 
stances to attach officers permanently to thd corps which they 
first enter. The native soldier is susceptible of strong attach¬ 
ment to his officer, provided the latter understand him, and deal 
liberally with his prejudices. But the native soldier, under the 
present order of things, has no time to become acquainted with 
any except the refuse of his European officers. All the rest arc 
taken away from him for service on the staff, or to fill civil 
offices which would be far more effectively filled by the native 
gentry of the district. This state of things must be altered. 
The Indian officer must learn to look a^ain, as he looked fifty ^ 
years ago, to his regiment ns his home ; and he will then think 
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it worth his while to become personally acquainted with the 
characters of his men, and to conciliate their good will by fail- 
dealing. Meanwhile such a corps as that of the £tat Major in 
the French service may be formed; for admission into which 
all shall be allowed to compete; but from which, and from no 
other source, candidates for staff employment shall be chosen. 
This will still, to a certain extent, deprive the line of the Bite of 
its officers; but at least it will render staff situations even more 
than they are now the rewards of transcendent merit, while it 
leaves with regiments enough both of personnel and of talent to 
manage them adequately in the field or in quarters. And 
finally, care must be taken to render superannuation, both 
in the Company’s and in the Queen’s service, compulsory. All 
the improvements in minor matters, which the wit of man can 
devise, will not render an army effective which has only worn- 
out old men at its head. And the days are not, we fear, distant, 
when the importance of this truth will be forced upon us. 

We have completed the tusk which we had set for ourselves. 
It is for the Indian Government, and the general public, to 
judge of the manner *of its performance. For in respect to 
the groundwork on which our argument rests, we defy the whole 
body of Proprieto|p, with the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control at their back, to controvert it. We have won an enor¬ 
mous empire with the sword, which is growing continually larger. 
We have established a system of civil administration there which 
protects the peasant, and disgusts all the classes above him. If 
we could exterminate these classes, or stop education, and re¬ 
duce 120,000,000 of people to the social condition of c\ilti- 
vators of the soil, then with our army even weaker in point of 
numbers than it is, we might be safe; for it is not among the 
peasant classes in any country that seditions and rebellions 
originate. But this we cannot do; and with a large body of 
discontented gentry everywhere, and wdiole clusters of native 
princes and chiefs interspersed through our dominions, it is idle 
to say that the continuance of our sovereignty depends, from one 
day to another, on anything except the army. Now the army 
is admitted by all competent judges to be very far in many 
respects from what it ought to be. We too are of this opinion. 
We have pointed out where some of the gravest defects lie, 
and suggested a remedy. Others must act as to them shall 
appear expedient in the matter. 
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Art. VII.—1. Des InterHs Catholigues au XIX^ Such, Par 
le Comte de Montalembert, 2d edit. Paris : 1852. 

2. De la lAberte et de VAvenir de la Repuhlique Frangaise, Par 
M. Rendu, Eveque d’Auvergne. Paris; 1849. 

TV,Tost of M. de Montalembert’s writings and speeches are 
superior to the Essay before us in liveliness and richness 
of expression and in originality of thought and illustration. A 
certain tone of apology chills the fervour of his rhetoric, and 
his impetuous nature is restrained by a consciousness that the 
truths ho is uttering arc unwelcome to those before whom he 
has prostrated his remarkable mind, and to whose service he 
has devoted the fairest years of his political life. It is not 
indeed the young enthusiast, who in the * Ami de la Religion ’ 
[»rcachcd a theocracy founded on republicanism, that appears 
once more on the scene, but it is the mature politician still 
instinct with some sense of the worth of civil liberty, and con- 
fii rncd liy experience in his views of the danger and degradation 
incident to the cause of religion when it becomes the servile 
acolyte of the civil power. Such a protest'at such a moment 
of French history deserves some notice for its own sake, and for 
\i< the interest is increased, when its author is in the first rank 
of the orators whom the constitutional government of France 
Inis brought forth, and the son of an English mother. 

The immediate provocation to the work has doubtless been 
the adulation with which the Church in France has hailed the 
destruction of political liberty. Of that event we will not now 
sjieak further than to say, that the reception which it has met 
Avith from the press and public feeling of this country, is one 
of which no man has a right to complain. We are constitu¬ 
tionalists, or, to use the new French slang, parliamentarists, 
not by choice of opinion, but-by historical necessity; we connect 
this matter in our minds with the gravest questions of human 
jirogress and moral responsibility: we recognise in such institu¬ 
tions something above material prosperity, or private security, 
or public order: Ave have won and sustained them by the 
sacrifice of a national dynasty, by revolution and civil war, and 
by the continual and contented submission of every separate 
class or interest to the will of the majority, after fair fight and 
honourable surrender. It is thus that the capability of enjoying 
representative institutions enters so largely into the calculation 
• of the amount of respect we bear to .foreign nations, and the# 
consideration we attach to them; it is thus the abandonment of 
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such privileges, whether forced or voluntary, on the part of the 
most advanced and powerful nation of continental Europe, has 
inevitably struck us w'ith dismay. No Frenchman, who knows 
our way of thinking on these points, can owe us any grudge for 
appreciating his liberties more than he seems to do himself, and 
refusing to listen to justifications which in our own case we 
should disdain to acknowledge. M. de Montalemhert says 
well, that in treating such a political question as the establish¬ 
ment of despotic authority, the character of the person who 
happens at any particular moment to wield it, is hardly a legi¬ 
timate incident in the discussion; and when the llussian 
emperor Alexander called himself a ‘ lucky accident,’ he pro¬ 
nounced the severest condemnation of the system of which he 
formed a part. 

In alluding to the conduct of the Gallican Church in the late 
establishment of absolute power in France, we ought perhaps 
to specify the hierarchy, for there is no evidence that the 
suppression of liberty has been acceptable to the lower ranks 
of the clergy. The cures, who as a bod}' were regarded with 
much suspicion even by the government of Louis Philippe, have 
taken no prominent part in the affair; and it is not improbable 
that the consequences of their repugnance to the servility of their 
superiors may form a portion of M. de Montalembert’s anxiety 
on the subject. If an honest cure has any Jacobinism latent 
in him, the sycophancy of his superiors would naturally tend to 
excite it. ‘ The Elect of God,’ ‘ The Messiah of the 2d of 
‘ December,’ ^ The Star from the East,’ arc phrases which every 
man of true piety would reject with disgust; and the civil power, 
addressing the father of France, to ‘give us our daily bread 
‘ and forgive our trespasses’ against him, might well provoke the 
minister of religion even more than the citizen. If it has failed 
to do so, M. de Montalembcrt’s protest is indeed uttered in 
vain. 

The connexion of the royal and sacerdotal powers in France 
is an interesting chapter in history; and it is undeniable 
that the sovereigns have always had the best of it. All the 
advantages and independence, won at the council of Basle for the 
Gallican Church, were sacrificed by Francis 1. for the immense 
accession of ecclesiastical patronage conferred on the Crown, and 
the Gallican liberties became nothing more than the substitution 
of the authority of the State for that of liome. The Prince 
de Condi’s well-known assertion, that ‘ if Louis XIV. would 
‘ only declare himself Protestant, all thb French clergy would 
“ follow him,^ and measures like the excommunications of actors* 
and actresses for the purpose bf preventing the Grand Monarque 
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from exliibiting himself on the sta^e, are but specimens of the 
relation of the State to the Church in the days of Bossuct and 
Fcnelon. These two >jiames, indeed, typify both the dominant 
sentiment and the honourable exception; and ’while in the con¬ 
duct of many prelates of to-day we recognise the natural 
successors of the great bishop and orsitor who pronounced all' 
attempts to check absolute power to be ' un vain tourment,’ and 
who abruptly closes his ‘ universal history ’ at the moment when 
the Church participates in the triumph of Charlemagne, so in the 
pages before us we would hope to welcome the wiser judgment 
and larger heart of the author of Tclemachus — a work now 
too exclusively confined to the school-room, and whose influence 
over political opinions in France has seldom been justly appre¬ 
ciated. Those who derided the ‘ Tclemaoomanie ’ and its effects 
probably understood them far better than we do. But that the 
supporters of these purer theories w’ere always a minority 
among the French clergy, is indeed too manifest; and how little 
the tone of the government in its relations to the Ciiurch was 
changed even by the events of the Kevokition and the Empire, 
is strongly illustrated by the extract which M. de Montalembert 
candidly cites from the official dispatch of the Due de Laval- 
Montmorency, Ambassador at Home, on the subject of the 
French cardinals who were about to take part in the conclave 
of 1823. 

‘ The French Cardinals should bo sent, witliout communication 
with any one whatever, without recommendations, one might venture 
to say without individual consciences, as far as that word implies 
a vanity occupied with personal considerations rather than with the 
interests of the King. Each of them, deeply penetrated with the 
sense of the duty he owes to his Sovereign, should consent to err with 
him, if lie should chance to err, and should use every effort to bring 
about such objects as the King may desire, objects which appeal to 
their conscientious feelings, in their character of prelates placed in 
the conclave by the King, and who would not have been there without 
the King.’* 

Surely, no language more derogatory to the independence of 
the Church could have been devised; and yet its author was a 
most devout Catholic, and the sovereign he represented a ipan pf 
strong religious sentiments and of higher views than the brothers 
of his race. 

To a Protestant accustomed to attach spiritu^ ideas to 
spiritual things, the principle asserted and defended by M. de 
Montalgmbert, that a moderate and well-ordered liberty is fa- 
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vburable to the rdigious development of a nationi seems almost 
a truism, and ^beyond discussion. , Indeed, the inference would 
rather be, that the form of reli^ou which required such unholy- 
aid, and which coUld exist with such a base alliance, was itself 
essentially defective. The trtiisition from this aspect of the 
question into the^ general controversy agaiast the principles of 
Koman Catholiciem is so easy, that we are content with merely 
pointing tb it ; l)ut‘there is another principle involved in the 
argument, which is almost equally self-evident, and which does 
not provoke this objection. In all forms and shapes i>f the 
Christian religion, certain moral and intellectual developments 
are required to make a man susceptible of the sense of its re-" 
quirements and obligations. The Koman Catholic system, in its 
■wonderful adaptation to the inferior ^faculties and desires of 
mankind, can exist, and even flourish, with a far less expansion 
of these powers than is elsewhere necessary; but it is, on the 
face of it, paradoxical to assert that even this can be aided and 
encouraged by the extraneous pressure of a wilful and merely 
human authority. The worst teachers of passive obedience do 
not predicate that kings arc infallible, and, of all religious in¬ 
fluences, a power that assumes itself to be infallible can, with 
the least consistency, inculcate implicit submission, to a fallible 
rule. M. de Montalerabcrt is therefore both philosophically 
and historically right in defining the doctrine of the excellence 
of absolute power as having been both a sign and a consequence 
of the decline of the influence of the Church. To those who 
appeal to mediajval history in contradiction of this view, Ikl. de 
Montalcmbert effectively replies: — 

* 

* I strongly suspect our present admirers of the feudal system and 
the middle ages of understanding them very little, for I remark that 
they eulogise them with about as little diseriihination as diati^guiBhud 
the criticism of a former period. They seem to look on the kings 
of these times as having been in general men of a saintly character, 
devoted to good works, surrounded' with respectful and obedient sub¬ 
jects, whose eagerness to execute feithfully-their commands was 
only equalled by their docility. Nofiiing is less like the truth. 
Through the whole of the mid^' ages the straggle between ^ood 
and evil was continual Ut^'^erce. Two powers, essentially inimical, 
fill with their strife the annals the middle ages, like the opposing 
currents wliich unite under the wnlle nf Constantinople from the 
north and sontb, and in their collision and confusion fill the Bospho-. 
xaui<w\th the struggles and dangers of the navigation. aqon the 
strength of evil predominated, and the pure and sanred stream of 
Which flowed from |he Roman catacombs, and which, during 
had covered the face of Etxrope with the 'ifidod bf Christian 
g e^ p r^ nd enthusiasm,’ was Infected and driven hack towards. its * 
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source. But by the side of the moral spirit which' govOTfied the 
middle ages till their very end, and which was nothing more nor. less 
than Ca^olicisra, tliere was a political spirit very distinct 4 n cliA- 
racter, which, under an aristocratic form, constituted a va^ system of 
guaranties and restrictions imposed on hereditary or elective sove¬ 
reigns. The clergy, the feudal nobility, the.-commercial, municipal, ' 
and rural corporations, the numberless traditionjal usages and privi¬ 
leges, kept the supreme authority enlaced in inextricable bonds. The 
abuses of power no doubt were freq^uent; but the notion of the con- 
iiscation of all powers by one, the personification of all the rights of 
Society in one man, tlie abdication of all individual will for the advan¬ 
tage of one dominant will—-this was indeed unknown, and would 
have been deemed impossible.* 

ITow, then, are we to reconcile the pretensions of the Roman 
Church with its general leanings, in more modern times, to des¬ 
potic ])owcr ? May not some solution be found in the weakness 
of that Church, which compels it to look for protection to 
])owers it once itself limited and defied; and still more in the 
close analogy of those mental conditions which incline a portion 
of mankind to a contented submission to irresponsible authority ? 
Rare indeed is that temper wdiich on the one hand leans to 
spiritual despotism, and on the other asserts its right to free¬ 
dom,— which, in the path of civil life, demands neither crutch 
nor liprrier, and, in the higher w'alks of moral being, cannot 
advance a step without support and direction. And this natural 
connexion of ideas is of course confirmed by tlic political aotion of 
the Church itself. In those countries where the Church of Rome 
exercises political sovereignty, has the slightest amount of poli¬ 
tical liberty been allowed to exist ? Does any one now believe 
that the liberal uesigns of Pio Nono ever embraced anything 
better than a just and benevolent absolutism ? and do not all the 
organs of the Papacy, even in this country, insist on the essential 
incompatibility of the temporal power of the Pope and constitu- 
ti^' tul forms of government? We are by no means sure, that in 
»Tarefied air of the Roman Churcli, this book itself may not 
/ np’ e a scent of lieresy: not be astonished to see the 

' ifig^B we are reviewing in the. Index. ^ « 

\ "* But it may be said that we are eBtall^ng the conclusions of 
M. do Montalembert beyond his inte^ons, and that the limita¬ 
tions of the benefits of constitutional gOtfemment here exjwesSed 
’and implied, arc at least as important as the admissions. * We 
‘ only deftnd representative government,* says he, ‘ wO only 

* desire it, we only respect ip, there wh^re it has suqpeeded, 

* where it has lasted, where it has cofs^ently and honourably 

* ;aiaintalned itself;’ — a concession of which the antagonists of 
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M. de Montalemb«rt< Trill take dtie advailtai^. Tliej^ ma^p' not 
unjusHy decline to take him as the judge of these results in 
almost every country of Continental Europe. To those who 
have faith in representative institutions as the midn element in 
the education of a people, as the safe outlet of disturbing in¬ 
fluences, as the guardian of the political, and thus of the moral 
conscience of a nation, the difficulties incident to their establidb- 
ment and continuance are necessary conditions of their vitality, 
and often evidences of their public usefulness. But the faint 
and tepid excuses of M. de Montalembert for the faults of par¬ 
liaments, even within his own narrow bounds, would hardly 
resist the logic that would argue from the duty of spiritual sub¬ 
mission to the sinfulness of temporal resistance. The violence 
and perfidies of absolute sovereigns against the Church are, in 
themselvesj no proof that parliaments might not be equally un¬ 
scrupulous. If the absolute Kings of Spain and Portugal ex¬ 
pelled the Jesuits, the constitutional Queen of Spain sanctioned 
the appropriation to the State of something like a fourth of the 
whole land of Spaiil, the property of the Church, and the 
abolition of the ' religious ’ life as a legal status in the com¬ 
munity ; while the constitutional sovereign of Portugal has done 
much the same. M. de Montalembert would get offi on the 
ground that the Peninsula is not one of the countries where the 
constitutional system has succeeded, but others might point to 
these very acts as proofs of its sutscess. 

And this avoidance of the real difficulties of the argument 
will, we fear, induce most readers to believe that, after all, the 
question with M. de Montalembert is, not whether constitutional 
government is in itself a good to mankind and liberty a benefit 
to religion, but whether, by adroit management, the Boman 
Church may not get more out of a parliamentary thg^t out of an 
absolute authority. If he believes that in a condition of reli¬ 
gious equality and free discussion the Boman Catholic religion 
will ultimately triumph, he has a full right to demand, even for 
Uiat special object, a system of politick and religious liber^ 
and, no consistent Protestant can demur to his desire, Bulr^' 
he only prefers limited to absolute government, because'' tht: ^ 
latter has been a frequent and successful rival of the powers 
and pretensions of the Church, while the former leave^ or ma;^, 
a fuller play to spiritual usurpation and nrnral despotism, theh his 
commendations of liberty are a snare and a delusion, Boinan 
has always claimed for herself the right of drawing the 
..line between secular ai4,religious afioirs, and the pretensions 
df^ its ideal theocracy alWays'.remain iinhumbled amid the 
riepulses and degradations of centuries. It is therefore to be 
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justly inferred, that if she regards a constitutional government 
as a rival, she will strive to injure and embarrass it to the ad¬ 
vantage of her own supremacy; but if, on the contrary, she is 
willing to abdicate political claims, and to confine her influ¬ 
ence within moral limits, then, in truth, she is a* gainer by 
liberty, inasmuch .as she accepts a just position, which no fair 
opponent can refuse her. In the United States, separated from 
the political and historical iissociations, which fill so large a space 
of modern European history, surrounded by influences that 
check individual and corporate assumptions, the Koman Church 
takes its due place among the teachers of the community, and 
receives, in turn, a cordial acceptance from other religious bodies 
and from the State in general, wliich it has not yet obtained in 
any Protestant country of the old world. The truth is, that in 
America the Papacy is really a spiritual institution, a centre of 
unity in faith, but not an intruder into political or domestic life; 
and while a great example has there been given to mankind that 
the lioman Catholic religion does not only exist, but flourish, 
without that intermixture of temporal Und political interests, 
which in Europe contaminate its moral power, it becomes more 
than ever certain that its adaptation to liberal institutions can 
only be sincere w4iere its exclusion from political action is com¬ 
plete, and where it is contained by public opinion within the 
proper sphere of religious action. 

‘ I know well,’ says our writer, ‘ that in these days, unlike former 
times, political liberty everywhere draws religious liberty along with 
it; but I would fain persuade myself that Catholicism has as little to 
fear from the one as the other. 1 have no hesitation in saying that 
if the liberty of error and evil could be suppressed, it would be a duty 
to suppress it. But experience proves that in our modern society 
this cannot be thoroughly effected without equally smothering the 
liberty of good, without confiding absolute power to governments that 
may be incapable or unworthy of the task. Liberty of conscience, 
that principle so long invoked by the enemies of religion, now turns 
to its advantage. Of course it would be extravagant {insense) to an¬ 
nounce it in countries where it does not exist, and where no one claims 
it; but where it once exists, where it has once been registered in the 
laws, let us beware how we efface it, fur it becomes the defender of 
the faith and the rampart of the Church.’ 

The author proceeds to prove that Protestants have perse¬ 
cuted as.well as Catholics, and deduces that the Reformation 
only triumphed in England, in Holland, and in Germany by 
means of fierce oppression and cruel ^lenalties. We would de¬ 
sire to refer him to the temperate and merciful methods by which * 
Protestantism was successfully crushed in Spain, or Bohemia 
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reclaimed to the faith. He regards it as a * marvellous secret of 
^ divine mercy, that in these days le libre examen only turns to 

* the advanta^ of the truth,’— a proposition in which a Pro¬ 
testant would conceive the wonder to be the other way; but 
when he goes on to speak of * heresy sheltering herself under 

* severe legal restrictions or the terrors of revolutionary vio- 
‘ lence,’ we can only point to the Madiais pining in the prisons 
of the Grand Duke of Florence, to the exile of Count Guic¬ 
ciardini, to the refusal of the government of Spain to allow the 
funeral service to be read over a Protestant grave, and, above 
all, to the lamentable violences by which a portion of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland are trying the sympathy and interests 
of the Liberal party in this country, and in inducing the largest- 
minded men to feel somewhat like a friend of ours, who says, 

* that he lives in continual dread of 'waking some morning with 

* the conviction that, after all. Lord Eldon was in the right.’ 

The restriction of the right of liberty of conscience to places 
where it exists alrea<ly, is of a piece with the limitation of con¬ 
stitutional governments to nations where they have worked 
well; nor do the Catholic authorities, whom the writer cites 
in support of his principles, do much more. In a letter to the 
Bishop of Orleans (dated July 1852), the Bishop of Moulins 
writes: ‘I will simply (naivemenf) own, ei^en though I mag 

* pass for the owner of ideas already exploded^ that I do love 
‘ liberty; 1 love it too much when it supports, not to endure it 

* when it opposes me.’ ‘ Nobles paroles,’ says M. de Montalcm- 
bert: but we rather accede to the naivete of the venerable pre¬ 
late, and conceive that the sentence would run just as well if 
‘ absolutism ’ were substituted for * liberty.* 

Very different is the tone of the discourse of M. Rendu, 
Bishop of Auvergne, a work of honest purpose and h^rty faith. 
He makes no apologies for liberty, but accepts it as the only 
field in which religious truth can worthily assert itself, and, 
pointing, as we have done, across the Atlantic, with no unjust 
pride, asks whether his religion cannot coexist with free institu¬ 
tions. We should be glad to see this specimen of sound contro¬ 
versy translated into every tongue in which the Roman doctrine 
is taught, if only to show that a Catholic Bishop can vindicate 
the principle of ' religious liberty,’ defining religious liberty to 
comprehend ‘ the liberty of conscience, the liberty of worship, 
and the * liberty of proselytising f and demanding full liberty 
of instruction, ‘ by the ‘ pen and the press, by preaching and 
‘ example.’ Would that those liberties were more enjoyed in 
' cduntnes where the Reman Catholic Church is donunant, and 
would that the dei^y would accept and act up to these defi- 
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nitions, both as for and against, themselves, wherever religious 
toleration is the principle of the law, and where they might 
make it the principle of society I 

There is another aspect of M. de Montalembert’s character 
which is BO prominent in his political life, that it must enter 
into any estimate of his real love of freedom. He is a lover of 
minorities, an implacable enemy of triumphant causes of all kinds, 
and finding constitutional government very low in estimation 
in France at this moment, he comes forward as its advocate. 
There was no politician in France who less valued constitutional 
liberty when France had it than himself: to no administration 
in the time of Louis Phili{)pG did he ever give his cordial ad¬ 
hesion, but always contented himself with that amount of 
support which enabled him to exercise considerable influence in 
ecclesiastical appointments, especially under M. Guizot, who 
highly appreciated his oratorical faculty. At the same time 
he directed his fiercest eloquence against the policy of Lord 
Palmerston, which was then, as always, founded on the extension 
of constitutional princi})lcs, and which ,lias never ceased to 
identify English interests with the reasonable and well-ordered 
freedom of all other nations. But when the Republic became 
the established o?der of things, the men and forms of the pre¬ 
ceding system rose in his esteem to a high elevation, and he was 
proportionally unmerciful and unjust to what succeeded them. 
His position at that moment was one of much responsibility, 
for his parliamentary experience gave him high rank among 
so many new men. The moment was now come when the 
principles which he had maintained in his youth, and which had 
brought him as a criminal before the bar of the Chamber of 
Peers, might be put into practice, and when he might consistently 
advocate at once the liberties of the Church and of mankind. 
But the same Assembly w'hich contained as representative of 
Paris the ancient preceptor of the young enthusiast, M. de 
Lamennais, witnessed the unceasing attempts of M. de Monta- 
lembert to vilify the Republic and, through the Republic, the 
people who endured it: no speaker more assisted the anti-socialist 
panic, and thus more played into the hands of those w'ho have 
used it so sagaciously for their own purposes. And when that 
odious political contradiction, the imposition of a detested 
temporal government on the Roman people by a French repub¬ 
lican army, had succeeded in alienating from the rulers of 
France the sympathy of all liberal-minded men, he called for 
* un expedition de Rome 4 rint^rieur,’ wdiich could mean 
nothing more than an abrogation of the first principles of 
nations independence, and an utter abasement of all popular 
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lights. He perhaps hardly anticipated how much of his prayer 
would be speedily granted, although, when it did come, he was 
still sufficiently under the influende of the same opinions to 
incur the unhappy notoriety of being the one distinguished 
orator of the old Chamber of Deputies who consented to transfer 
his services to the Legislative Chamber of the then approaching 
and now consummated Empire. 

But no sooner do we find him there, than the same disturbing 
elements which had made this able man so useless, or worse, in 
former deliberative assemblies, again drove him into opposition; 
and now this essay not only isolates him again from a political 
system, but'from a large portion of the fellow-religionists, whose 
homage has hitherto surrounded him, and who looked on him as 
their uncompromising and even unscrupulous advocate. 

M. do Montalembert permits himself to indulge in the hope, 
that the remnant of the forms of constitutional government pre¬ 
served under the Empire, will be the nucleus of further liberties, 
and instances periods in English history when parliamentary 
institutions had as little internal vitality. Such analogies really 
mean nothing in the face of altered circumstances and the pro¬ 
gress of mankind. But where a power has not in its origin 
trusted itself to popular discussion and criticism, every hour of 
its existence increases the difficulty of the experiment. Whether, 
however, some such result occurs or no, it is equally true 
that if there is a nation on the globe which requires this com¬ 
paratively safe outlet for popular excitement, for nervous impa¬ 
tience, for all the oscillations of hope and fear, it is th6 peojde 
of France; and Europe cannot feel herself secure from some 
outburst of the moment, now that these forces are merely re¬ 
pressed by that authority, which may be compelled, in its own 
defence, to direct upon others the violence and passion that would 
otherwise threaten its own existence. ^ 


Art. VIII.— Tjegends of the Madonna, as represented inf the 
Fine Arts, Forming the Third Series of Sacred and Legend'- 
ary Art, By Mrs. Jameson. London: 1852. 

recent sale of Marshal Soult’s collection of paintings has 
familiarised most of our readers, at least by name, with the 
celebrated* picture by Murillo, called *Our Lady of the Im- 
^.'maculate Conception.* The title, however, coneys to the 
'En^tsh reader but little information as to the subject repre¬ 
sented by the painting: Nor is the meaning,.more^ inteUigiblo 
to the generality of those persons who have s^n mtl^tlhe 
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painting H^elf or an engraving after it. It represente a female 
figure with * grave sweet eyes and golden hair/ and beautiful 
features. Her hands arc crossed on her bosom as if in prayer. 
She is supported on clouds. From her head, as from a sun, 
radiate streams of light, under her feet are visible the fiorns of 
the crescent moon. Beneath the clouds is seen the outline of 
the globe, on the surface of which a serpent is gliding along. 
To those conversant with the mysteries of religious art the 
picture has a meaning which the uninitiated cannot pene¬ 
trate. The Virgin is here represented not only as ‘ Maria 
^ purisima sin pecado concepida,’ but as the second Eve, whose 
seed was to bruise the head of the serpent. The painter has 
endowed her with the attributes of the woman of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, * clothed with the sun, liaving the moon under her feet, 

* and on her head a crown of twelve stars.’ 

Could we in all cases read the thoughts which lie beneath 
the surface of pictures, veiled in the emblematical and allegorical 
language of the old painters, how much greater would be the 
interest felt in Italian Art! What deep significance would be 
found attached to accessories which the* idle spectator ascribes 
to the fancy or imagination of the painter! Even the situation 
in which the picture is placed ‘ can a talc unfold.’ In the 
Madonnas set up at the corners of streets, over the doors of 
houses, or gates of gardens, or in the colossal figures of the 
Virgin, whose ample robe, supported on either side, throws its 
protecting shade round men, women, and children, the student 
of religious art sees ‘ Our Lady of Succour,’ ‘ Notre dame de 
‘ bon secours,’ ‘ La Madonna di Miscricordia.’ The Virgin is 
here in the character of Protectress. In the Virgin reading he 
sees ^he Mater Sapientias, the Virgo Sapientissima. In the 
coromition of the Virgin, he beholds the type of the Church 
triumphant. When she wears the crow'ri or holds the sceptre, 
she is adored as llegina C<xili; Avhen attended by adoring angels, 
as Begina Angelorum. ‘ When she is merely veiled, with folded 
‘ hands, and in her features all the beauty, maiden purity, and 
‘ sweetness which the artist could render, she is simply the 
‘ Blessed Virgin, the Msidonna, the Saiita Maria Vergine^ 

But how is the English visitor in Italy to understand these 
symbolical meanings and the traditionary legends of the ,old 
painters? Mrs. Jameson will inform us; and our best thanks 
are due to her for another beautiful vblume elucidating religious 
art, which forms the third series of ‘ Sacred and Legendary 
‘ Art.’ The subject of the new work is ‘ The Legends of the 

* Madonna; ’ and it is impossible that they could have found a ^ 
better interpreter than Mrs. Jameson. The work is divided into 
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two parts, namely, Devotional and Historical subjects, and is 
preceded by a long introduction, which contains an account of 
the rise and progress of the worship of the Madonna. In this 
the authoress traces the first worship of the Virgin to at least 
the very commencement of the fifth century; she shows that 
the earliest effigies and pictures of her were considered as 
symbols of faith, and not as mere representations. She notices 
the fury of the Iconoclasts under Leo the Isaurian and bis suc¬ 
cessors, which resulted in the final triumph of image worship; 
the Nestorian heresy, which denied to the Virgin the title of 
‘Theotokos^ (Mother of God); the introduction, after the 
Crusades, of the Apocryphal gospels; the compilation of the 
Golden Legend, the influence of Dante, the Council of Con¬ 
stance, and the Condemnation of Huss, all of which contributed 
to the establishment of tlie worship of the Virgin. 

The real cause of the prevalence of worship of the Madonna 
for more than ten centuries is a question which has seldom 
been fairly discussed. The one party is strongly prejudiced 
in its favour; the other is as strongly opposed to it. We 
give Mrs. Jameson mtich credit for the able and novel man¬ 
ner which she has treated this subject of contention. Al¬ 
though considered chiefly in an artistical point of view, she 
remarks upon the softening influence which the worship of the 
Madonna exercised over the Christian world. Everywhere, she 
tells us, the Art-treasures of the Middle Ages suggest one pre¬ 
valent idea — ‘it is that of an impersonation in the feminine 
‘ character of beneficence, purity, and power, standing between 
‘ an oflended Deity and poor, sinning, suffering humanity, and 
* clothed in the visible form of Mary, the Mother of our Lord,’ 
Even through the obscure myths of antiquity she finds dimly 
shadowed forth this prevalent idea of ‘ a mother-goddess, cnaste, 
‘ beautiful, and benign.’ x 

* As in the oldest Hebrew rites and Pagan superstitions men traced 
the promise of a coming Messiah, — as the deliverers and kings of 
the Old Testament, and even the demigods of heathendom, became 
accepted types of the person of Christ, — so the Eve of the Mosaic 
'' history, the Astarte of the Assyrians, — 

* “ The mooned Ashtaroth, queen and mother both,’ — 

the Isis nursing Horus of the Egyptians, the Demeter and Aphrodite 
of the Greeks, the Scythian Freya, have been considered by some 
writers as types of a Divine maternity, foreshadowing the Virgin 
Mother of Christ. Others will have it that these scattered, dim, 
mistaken, often gross and perverted, ideas which were afterwards 
, gathered into the pure, dignified, tender image of the Madonna, were 
iMift as the voioe'of a migb% prophecy, sounded through all the gwe- 
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rations of men, eren from the beginning of time, of the coming moral 
regeneration and complete and harmonious development of the wliole 
human race, by the establishment on a higher basis of what has been 
■ called * the feminine element ’ in society. And let me speak for my¬ 
self. In the perpetual iteration of that beautiful image of thb 
Woman highly blessed, — there^ where others only saw pictures or 
statues, 1 have seen this great hope standing like a spirit beside the 
visible form; in the fervent worship once universally given to that 
gracious presence, I have beheld an acknowledgment of a higher as 
well as gentler power than that of the strong hand and the might that 
makes the right, and in every earnest votary one who, as he knelt, 
was in this sense pious beyond the reach of his own thought, and 
“devout beyond the meaning of his will.’” (Pp. 19, 20.) 

Mrs. Jameson then shows how, in the early ages of the 
Christianity, the Virgin was endowed with the attributes of 
Ceres and of the Diana of the Ephesians; and how, with Chris¬ 
tianity, new ideas of the moral and religious responsibility of 
Woman entered the world. 

* With Christianity came the want of a new type of womanly per¬ 
fection, combining all the attributes of the ancient female divinities 
with others altogether new. Christ, as the model-man, united the 
virtues of the two sexes, till the idea that there are essentially mascu¬ 
line and feminine virtues intruded itself on the higher Christian con¬ 
ception, and seems to have necessitated the female type.* (P. 21.) 

To the reverence*felt towards the mother-goddess, chivalry 
added fresh honours. The title of ‘Our Lady’ was given to 
the Virgin because ‘she was the lady of all hearts, whose 

* colours all were proud to wear.’ Tlie great religious com¬ 
munities enrolled themselves as her votaries. The ‘ IServiti,’ or 
‘ Esclaves de Marie,* wc learn from Mrs. Jameson, devoted 
themselves in her name, as ‘ Our Lady of Mercy,’ to acts of 
charity. The Cistercians, she tells us, ‘ wore white in honour 
‘ of her purity, the Servi, black, in respect for her sorrows.* 
The Franciscans were the champions of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception, and the Dominicans introduced the ‘ liosary.’ It may 
be necessary to explain that by the ‘ Rosary,* is understood a 
cycle of devotional subjects consisting of fifteen mysteries, for a 
complete explanation of which we must refer our readers tp 
Mrs. Jameson’s book, p. Ixi. 

The Apocryphal Gospels and the Golden Legend, by intro¬ 
ducing new traditions concerning the Virgin, gave not only a 
fresh imjmlse to the general veneration for her, but supplied 
new themes for artists. Dante also lent his powerful influence 
to promote the honour of her whom he apostrophises as ‘ En- 

* npjbler of thy Nature I’ and the enthusiasm and religious veno-* 
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iration for the Madpnna continually increased, until it reached 
its culminating point about the time of RaphaeL 

Mrs. Jameson then tells us how art mmntained its spiritual 
character until the revival pf classical literature in the fifteenth 
century infused into it a new element, — the love of the beauti¬ 
ful ; and the traditional features of the Madonna, expressive of 
‘ that divine and contemplative grace which theologians and 

* poets had associated with tlie queenly, the maternal, and the 
^ brid{d character of Mary,’ gave place to portraits of living 
persons, frequently of those whose reputation was not equal to 
their rank, and wliosc worldly beauty was but a poor substitute 
for the lofty yet tender expression given to the portraits of the 
Virgin by the painters who flourished during the religious era 
of Art. It was for preaching against these impieties that 
Savonarola lost his life. * He exclaimed,’ observes Mrs. Jame¬ 
son, ‘ against the profuneness of those who represented the meek 
*■ mother of Christ in gorgeous apparel, with the head unveiled, 
‘ and under the features of women too well and too publicly 
‘ known. He emphatically declared that if the painters knew, 

* as well as he did, th^influence of such pictures in perverting 

* simple minds, they would hold their own works in horror and 
‘ detestation. Savonarola yielded to none in orthodox reverence 

* for the Madonna; but he desired that she should be repre- 
‘ sented in an orthodox manner. He perished at the stake, but 

* not till after he had made a bonfire of the offensive effigies; 

* he perished —persecuted to death by the Borgia family.’ 

The good seed sown by Savonarola did not, however, fall on 
barren ground; his influence is apparent in the works of the 
greatest Florentine painters of the day, and Raphael gave him 
a place in his grand fresco of the ‘ Teologia’ among -the doctors 
and teachers of the Church. 

In the sixteenth century the reign of faith was superseded 
by the reign of taste, and the mythological personages of 
antiquity occupi^ conjointly with the mysteries of religion the 
pencils of the artists. Spiritual art became extinct, and theo¬ 
logical art arose in its stead, while the * Naturalisti ’ still per¬ 
petuated the profaneness against which Savonarola had in¬ 
veighed, and which Salvator Rosa rebuked in vain in his satires. 
The Madonnas of the time were nearly all portraits. The 
handsome wives of Rubens and Albano appear constantly in 
thoir pictures, Domenichino painted his daughter, while AUori 
and Vandyck gave to the pure and spotless Madonna the 
features of thdr mistresses. 

While, mi the one hand, the rejnresentations of the Madonna 
degenerated into mere pmiraits of living persoims 09 the Qtjf^er 
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the 7 aesumed the characteristics of an idoL Instead of the 
orthodox red and blue drapery and veil, the Virgin was decked 
with Worldly ornaments, and her embroidered robes, which par¬ 
took of the fashion of the day, suggested constantly the supreme 
power of the Church, and of its papal head, if they failed to 
raise the thoughts to heaven. The full-length Madonnas of the 
Danish school of the Louvre, with their enormous fardingales 
decorated like a jewelled mitre, which they resembled in shape, 
could only have originated in a country where religious pictures 
were under the direction and guardianship of the Church, and 
where a familiar of the Inquisition might be said to be master of 
the robes to the Virgin. 

From her sketch of the influences which modified in a general 
way the pictures of the Madonna, Mrs. Jameson turns to con¬ 
sider the personal attributes which have been given to the 
Virgin by the different schools of painting. ^We have,’ she 
says, ‘ the stern awful quietude of the old mosaics; the hard 
‘ lifelessness of the degenerate Greek; the pensive sentiment of 
‘ the Siena, and stately elegance of the Florentine Madonnas; 
‘ the intellectual Milanese, with their farge foreheads, and 

* thoughtful eyes, the tender refined mysticism of the Uuibrimi; 

* the sumptuous loveliness of the Venetian; the quaint cha- 

* racteristic simplicity of the early German, so stamped with 

* their nationality, that I never looked round me in a room full 
‘ of Gennan girls without thinking of Albert Durer’s Virgins; 

* the intense life-like feeling of the Spanish ; the prosaic, 

* portrait-like nature of the Flemish schools.’ These diverities 
suggest the question whether there was no common type from 
which the varieties originated. The old tradition that St. 
Luke the Evangelist was a painter, and that the earliest 
portrait of the Virgin Was ascribed to him, is then discussed, 
and Mrs. Jameston urges that as his gospel is the authority for 
the few authentic particulars respecting the life of the Virgin, 

* 80 he may, in the figurative sense, be said to have painted that 

* portrait of her which has since been received as the perfect type 

* of womanhood.’ 

With regard to the personal appearance of the Virgin, there 
is some difficulty in reconciling traditional descriptions with ex¬ 
isting representations, we do not say portraits, because we speak 
of pictures which were executed at different periods, in various 
countries, and by many artists; nor do we think that Mrs. 
Jameson’s own account is exactly consistent with the evidence 
she produces or with tradition. Making every allowance for 
the variety of dispositions in the artists who portrayed the 
Ma^nma, each of whom had of coutm his own peculiar impres- 
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sions respecting her personal appearance — and for the different 
circumstances and different characters in which she was repre¬ 
sented, whether as Queen of Heaven, Mother of God, the 
Madonna of Mercy, or any of the other forms under which she 
was adored, and which might give rise to peculiar pictorial treat* 
ment, still there are certain general characteristics, derived from 
tradition, which we should expect to find observed by painters. 
We shall transcribe Mrs. Jameson’s description of the person of 
the Virgin, extracted from the history of Nicephorus Callistus, 
on the authority of Epiphanius, who himself had derived it from 
more ancient authority. * She was of middle stature; her face 
‘ oval, her eyes brilliant, and of an olive tint, her eyebrows arched 
‘ and black, her hair was of a pale brown, her complexion fair as 
‘ wheat. She spoke little, but she spoke freely and affably ; she 
‘ was not troubled in her speech, but grave, courteous, tranquiL 

* Her dress was without ornament, and in her deportment was 

* nothing lax or feeble.’ Mrs. Jameson mentions the general 
belief, iff which she apparently concurs, that the Saviour resem¬ 
bled his Mother in person; for, she observes, *it is argued, ' 
‘ Christ had no earthly father, therefore, he could only have de- 

* rived his earthly lineaments from his mother. All the legends 
' assume that the resemblance between the son and the mother 
‘ must have been perfect. Dante alludes to this belief: — 

‘ Higuarda ormai nella faccia ch’ a Cristo 
Fiu s* assomiglia.’ 

' * Now raise thy view 

Unto the visage most resembUug Christ.’ 

Let us now see how far this description of the Virgin agrees 
with the traditional account of the person of the Saviour. 
Kuglcr, in his Handbook of Italian Painting (edited by Sir 
C. L. Eastlake) gives two descriptions; the first is ^om the 
letter of Lcntulus to the Homan Senate, originally written about 
the end of the third century, but not found until the eleventh; 
the second, by John of Damascus, dates from the eighth cen¬ 
tury. In the former Christ is described a ‘man of stately 

* form, dignified in appearance, with a countenance that inspired 

* veneration, and which those who look upon it may love as well 
‘ as fear. His hair curling, rather dark and glossy, flows down 
‘ upon *hi8 shoulders, and is parted in the middle after the 
‘ manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead is smooth and very 
‘ serene; the countenance without line or spot,, of a pleasant 

* complexion, moderately ruddy. The nose and mouth faultless, 

‘ the beard thick and reddish like the hair, not long, but divided, 

‘ the eyes bright and of^ varying colour,’ John of Damascus 
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describes Jesus as ‘of stately growth, with eyebrows joined 
‘ together; beautiful eyes, large nose, curling hair; somewhat 
‘ stooped; in the bloom of life; his beard black; his complexion 
‘ olive, like that of his mother, with long fingers,’ &c. 

On comparing these two descriptions, it is easy to see that 
the one is European in character, while the other is decidedly 
Asiatic. Eyebrows joined together are considered by the Per¬ 
sians as a great beauty, while the large nose, the olive com¬ 
plexion, and the dark hair and beard, remind one of the oriental 
stock whence the Saviour derived his descent. And here it 
may be observed that Humboldt considers the inhabitants of 
that part of Asia which the Scripture teaches us was the cradle 
of the human race, as the most perfect in the world, as well with 
regard to their physical as to their mental endowment It was 
from this stock that the Saviour was descended through his 
mother. The auburn hair and beard, and the ruddy complexion 
mentioned by Lentulus, are of the European, and we think we 
may say, of the Greek type. The account by Epiphaniud of the 
* person of the Virgin is also European in jts .character. It tallies 
better with th^t contained in the letter of Lentulus than with 
that of John of Damaseds. If, however, the description of 
Epiphanius be correct, how comes it that the most ancient 
effigies of the Madonna, as well Italian as Byzantine, are inva¬ 
riably dark in colour ? Much of this dark colour, we know, ig 
to be attributed to the effect of time; but we also know that 
Ciroabuc’s fair Madonnas were, when they first appeared, con¬ 
sidered as innovations. And Cimabne’s Madonnas, and Giotto’s* 
also, are fair still; while that painted long after by Squarcione 
(of which Mrs. Jameson gives a woodcut, p. 129.) in the Lazara 
palace at Padua, is as dark in colour as the others are fair. 
Whether this dark colour be the effect of time or of design, we 
cannot determine. Mrs. Jameson evidently favours the fair 
type; for this she has certainly the sanction of the great masters 
of art, and she expresses her dissent from those who, because 
some of the Greek pictures and carved images had become 
black through extreme age, agreed that the Virgin herself must 
have been of a very dark complexion, and who in favour of this 
idea quotes the text from the Canticles: ‘ I am black, but 
‘ comely, O ye daughters of Jerusalem.* Whether, however, 
they Acquired their black tint by age, or whether the dark 
colour was originally given by the painter, there is no doubt 
that as Mrs. Jameson says, the Madonnas of the old Byzantine 
type were held in peculiar veneration. 

- . I | - t ■■ M ■ ■ ■- - - ^ . ■ ■ ■ * I I I ■ ■ ^ ^ 

* See also Handbook of Painting (Italy), editedjby Eastlak^ p. 45. 
n. first edition. 
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. *ThiB arose/ she observes, ^ from'the fact, always'to ^eibortke ^ 
mind, that the most ianc&ent artiBtio«£gare of the Madptmi was .a 
' purely theological symbol t apparently^ the moral type t^as too iie<^ly 
allied to the human and the real to satisfy faith. It is .the ugly dark- 
favoured ancienjt Greek Madonnas sucli as this, which had a 11« along 
the credit of being miraculous; “ And to this day,” says Kugler, “ the 
“ Neapolitan lemonade-seller will allow no ether than a formal GUieek 
“ Madonna with olive-green complexion and veiled head, to be set up 
^Mn his booth.” It is the same in Russia. Such pictures, in winch 
there is no attempt at representation, real or ideal, and which surely 
have a sort of imaginary sanctity and power, are not so much idols as 
mere fetishes. The most lovely Madonna by Raphael or Titian would 
not liave the same effect. Guido, who himself painted lovely Virgins, 
went ey^y Saturday to pray before the little black Madonna della 

Guardia,’* and as we are assured, held this old . eastern relic in 
■devout veneration.* (P. xxxvi.) 

On looking over the account of the attributes and accessories 
Introduced into the pictures of the ^ Virgin and Child,’ we fiitd it 
mentioned, that in a painting by Baroccio %he infant Saviour 
is made to hold up a bird before a cat; upon which Mrs. Jameson 
observes, * so completely were the original symbolism and all 
' the religious proprieties of art at flijs time set aside.* What 
would our authoress have said if she bad seen the ‘ Annunciation 
‘ of Alienee’ in the Seminario at Venice, in which Moschini 
(History of Painting in Padua) says a -cat is introduced in. 
the act of making a spring at the Holy Spirit, which is repre¬ 
sented under the form of a dove! Where could have been the 
religious feeling which ought to have guided the hand of the 
artist, or which permitted the exhibition of so irreverent and 
material a treatment of this subject ? The difficulty qf distin¬ 
guishing the symbol from the object of veneration, and the ten¬ 
dency of the one to degenerate into the other^ has been felt at 
all times. It was the consciousness of this danger v^ich led to 
the destruction of works of art by the Iconoclasts, and which at 
a later period determined the rigid Protestants to exclude pic¬ 
tures and sculpture from their places of worship. ^Our incapacity 
to express what is immaterial by what , is material—as, for 
example,, the imperfect representation of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in the visible and tangible form of a dove,—leads in some 
cases to image worship, in others to infidelity. 

It is curious to trace in this work the progress of Mariolatry. 
Mrs. Jameson has considered the subject purely in an artistic 
point of view, and has contented herself with stating facts, 
without making any comments bn this subject of dispute between 
< Homan Cath<dic and Prptestant. We do not, however, consider 
^urselves precluded frmn making a few remarks which occur to 
* us from the perusal of the work, and especially we would call 
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the <attenlTOn of the reader to the manner in whidi the attributes > 
of the Savumh are given by the Roman Catholics to, thp Virgin. 
The ^vioar, dunng the Middle Ages, was invested a* 
stem (maracter, and wjas supposed to be animated by a sentiment 
of' vengeance. ’ *' Christ himself,’ says Mrs. Jameson, spCahing 
of this is less ^udge than an avenger,’ while the pffice 

of ’Mediator, which th^^ew Testament assigns to the Saviour, 
iS given by her worshippers to the Virgin:—* Maria filio suo pvo 

* Kcdesia supplicat.’ Again, she is styled * The Star of Jacob,’ 

* The Root'of Jgssc^’—terms which are considered by Protest¬ 
ants as applicable to tbe Saviour only. The words * 1 am the 

* door, by me if any man enter in he shall be saved,’ are also 
applied to her. She is, moreover, the * Spouse ’ of "the Can¬ 
ticles, the * Ring’s Daughter,’ of the Psalms, ‘ all glorioujs within, 

* whose clothing is of wrought gold.’ She is ^ the woman 
/ clothed with the sun,’ described in the Apocalypse, ‘having the 
‘ moon beneath her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
‘ stars.’ She is also invested with the character of Heavenly 
Wisdom, and to her have been applied thejuagnificent passages of 
the Book of Proveirbs, ‘ Tl^ Lord possessed me in the beginning 
‘ of His way, before His works of old. I was set up from ever- 
‘ lasting, or ever' the earth was. . . . Then I was by Him as 
‘ one brought; up with Him, and I was daily his delight, 

‘ rejoicing alway before him.’ 

the histone^ subjects occupy the latter half of the book; 
the New Testament furnishes the only authentic notices of the 
■ Infe of the Virgin — the traditionary and legendary scenes ^re 
derived from the Apocryphal gospels current in the Middle 
Ages, and from a Greek legendary poem once, Mrs. Jameson 
says, attributed to St. John the Evangelist, but supposed to be 
the work of a oeriain Greek named Meliton, who lived in the 
ninth century, and who ‘ has merely dressed up in a more fan- 
‘ ciful form ancient traditions of the Church.’ Some" know¬ 
ledge of these legends is absolutely essential to the student of 
Italian Art. The work is illustrated by reference to the most 
celebrated pictures, by numerous woodcuts, and by upwards of 
si^y'etchings, the latter by the hand of Mrs. Jameson.' We 
recommend this bealitiful and instructive volume to the perusfd 
of our readers 
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.Art. IX. — 1. The Morality of Public Men: A Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Derby. London: 1852. 'Pp. 48. 

2. How should an Income Tax be levied? Considered in a 
Letter to the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli,. M. P., Chancellor of 
^ the Exchequer. By J. G. Hubbard, Esq. London: 1852. 
Pp. 55. 


^ pHE meeting of the new Parliament took place on the 4th of 
November last, and on the 11th, after the usual delay neces¬ 
sary for the swearing in of members, the Queen’s Speech was 
delivered. It had been announced by Lord Derby in the previous 
Session, that the new Parliament would be assembled before tlm 
end of the year, in order that the principles to be adopted for 
our future commerdal >and financial policy might be discussed 
and decided, when the results of the elections would be known, 
and the prevailing opinion of the country would have been ex¬ 
pressed through its representatives. The question of Free Trade 
occupied the largest share of attention at the elections, and, 
more than any other, decided the choice of candidates. By 
yielding to the Free-trade current in the towns, and by blowing 
up the embers of Protectionist agitation in the counties, the 
Government contrived to swell their minority until it amounted 
to nearly half the House of Commons; but the means by which 
this result was obtained were fatal to the integrity of their jiarty. 
The Derbyite ranks thus recruited contained many Free Traders; 
and it was evi^nt that when Parliament met, all real struggle 
about the practical recognition of the Free-trade principle was 
at on end.1^ The national jury had heard the evidence and the 


* In his speech on Mr. Villiers’s motion, Npv. 23., JiJr. Disraeli 
said, * *• I have shown the House that^ acting on these two principles, 

* first, that we should not disturb that legislation unless the working 

* classes ’^re permanently suiQNring; secondly, that we would by re- 

*• n^dial legislation alleviate i!^d mitigate as much as possible any just 
' elaims for relief placed before us,—claims which 1 have shown that the 

* leaders of almost all parses Imve attempted to alleviate, we came to 

* a dissolution o^Paiiiammit. The dissolution took place in July. 

* The momayt the elections were terminated, it Was the duty of Her 

* Majesty’s Government to form a definitive and conclusive opinion with 

* respect to the fselmg of the people on this question, of attempting to 

* abrogate the repeal ofAhelawsof i846and 1849, which admitted the 

* importation of com, th4 importation of sugar, and the^ree navigation 

* of* the country. There could be, and there was, no question in the 

> * Her Majesty’sfMinisters with respept to the result of that 

There was no doubt that there was not only not a pi’epon- 
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arguments of counsel on both sides; they had received the- 
judge*s charge; they had retired to deliberate; and they had 
agreed upon their verdict. All that now remained to be done 
was that the verdict should be delivered iu open court, and that 
judgment should be given accordingly. This was, in fact, the 
process for which Parliament met in November last, and for 
which Lord Derby and his colleagues had to prepare themselves, 
however little agreeable it might be to their feelings, after the 
circuitous, insincere, and indefensible course which they had 
held.* . 

Before the meeting of Parliament, Lord Derby’s Cabinet had 
decided to abandon altogether the system of protective duties, 
and, in the measures which they were about to propose, to adopt 
those principles, both commercial and financial, which are consi¬ 
dered as characteristic of the Free-trade system. Having 
formed this decision, their proper course clearly was to embody 
it in the Queen’s Speech. This was the most solemn and au¬ 
thentic manner in which the intentions of the Governmelnt could 
be announced ; and though it might not b^ ysual to make confes¬ 
sions of faith in royal B{)eechcs, yet such occasions as the'present, 
fortunately, are of rare occurrence. There had been a new 
party created, and a parliamentary opposition maintained for six 
years, upon the single principle of Protection. A Governmient 
of Protectionists had been formed; Parliament had been dis¬ 
solved in order that the question should be decided by the 
country; and a new Parliament had met in order to deliver their 
verdict upon it. In these circumstances, a plain and unequi¬ 
vocal declaration, through the Queen’s Speech, of the intentions 
of the Government, such as we have since ascertained them ,to 
have been, would have removed all uncertainty, and precluded 
all debate on the subject. If, however, the Government did not 
think fit to announce their change of po^cy, mid to read tlmir 

« ' ■ . ' II. — ■ ■ i n . . > ^ 1 I . I « I ■ I I I. II. I. I I —.■■l I 

' * ‘ / 

* derating minority in favour of a change, in dte laws passed-ia those 

* years, or even of modifying them in any dj^ree; but thsii'there was 

* a decisive opinion on the part of thie oehhtry that settlement 

‘ should not be disturbed.’ * , 

* Mr. Disraeli occupied a considerable. speech On 

Mr. Yilliers’s motion, ^by an argument, ^hat the 

Protectionists had never beep Protectionists; ■ that more 

far-sighted or less sincere thaq tlte rest ef ^pef%«he'a^t^ed from 
the extreme language which th^.heM; but if aini body doubts that 
Lord Derby was, in the fullest aeitse,9f the Wordi^]Protectionist, we 
advise him to read the pamphlet firit nimed at^the head of our' 
Article, equally distinguished by the accuracy of ito facts, the force * 
and pungency of its sty|e, and the elevation of its moral tone. 
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recantation, in the Queen’s Speech, then the next best course 
was that the Queen’s Speech should have been wholly silent on 
the subject, and that li)Fd Derby in one H^use of Parliament, 
and Mr. Disraeli in the other,'Ihould each, on the first night of 
the Session, have made, in concert, an authentic and complete 
declaration of the policy of the Grovemment; similar to that 
which was actually made by Lord Derby in the House of 
Lords. The Government, however, did not adopt either of 
these straightforward, and (as we should have thought) obvious 
courses. They preferred a third and more tortuous line, which 
consisted in introducing into the Queen’s Speech the following 
paragraph: — 

‘ It gives me pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing of Pro- 

* vidence, to congratulate you on the generally improved condi- 

* tion of the country, and especially of the industrious chisses. 

‘ If you should be of opinion that recent legislation, in contri- 
‘ buting, with other causes^ to this happy result, has at the same 

* time inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important interests, 

* 1 recommend you dispi^sionately to consider how far it may be 
‘ practicable? equitably, to mitiyate that injury, and to enable the 

* industry of the country to meet successfully that unrestricted 
'competition to which Parliament, in its wisdom, has decided 
' that it should be subjected.’ 

Nobody, acquainted with the actual position of afiairs, who 
reads this paragraph, can doubt that its ambiguity is studied. 
It was as much intended to have a double handle, one for each 
side of the House, as the ancient oracles were intended to have 


a-double construction, in order to suit either a lucky or an 
unlucky event. This design of a double adaptation was indeed 
candidly admitted in debate by Mr. Walpole. The pari^aph 
aflimis nothing, except the general improvement of the country. 
Its principal member is put in a hypothetical form; ‘^which cx* 
presses no opinion, and refers the decision to Parliament; but 
refers it in an urnntelligible and impractical manner. As Mr. 
Sidney Heibert remarked, it is equivalent to saying: ' If you 
'think that Free Trade baa done mischief, ediich you don’t, you 
' will adopf^lJertain measures, which you won’t.’ To insert such 
a pare^gv^h in the C^uCen’s Speech, on such a question, at such 
a .momem, after a long series 'of autumn cabinets, was, in our 
opinmn^ tiifling with public business, with Parliament, and with 
thei'/oehiatiy. Moreover, as we 'shaU see presently^ the course 
wlmzh ^is paragraph- recommends, or rather indicates^ was not 
that subsequently pusaued is propoeaog their 

. "This equivdcil passage aould liot be expected te satisfy the 
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!Fre&-trade party as to the intentions of the Government; and, 
accordingly, on the first night of the Session, Mr. C. VilUers, 
the long-tried advocate of Corn-law repeal,—who.had, in 
former Sessions, fought an uphill figlit against Protection, when 
that pulley was still maintained by a large majority of the 
House,—gave notice that he should, on a future day, move a 
resolution aflSrmative of the benefits produced by the recent 
Free-trade legislation. This notice having been given, the 
Address on the Queen’s Speech was agreed to without a division; 
and the main question which Parliament had met to decide was 
reserved for ulterior discussion. 

The proposal of a distinct declaration on the subject of Free 
Trade having thus been forced on the Opposition by the equivocal 
language of the Queen’s Speech, Mr. Villiers, on the 23rd of 
November, moved a resolution in which the good effects of the 
Free-trade raetisurca were affirmed, and which pledged the 
House to the adoption of that policy. This motion was de¬ 
bated for three nights with great ability, particularly on the 
o})j)ositioii side of the House: but the ^^bate was protracted 
beyond its natural length by the objection of the Government 
to certain words in the resolution, and by their declaration that 
if it was curried in, the proposed form, tliey would resign. This 
announcement gave rise to the interposition of Lord P^inerston, 
w'lio, as an intermediate course, proposed a resolution which had 
been prcjmred by Sir James Graham in concert with Lord John 
Kiissell, and had been assented to by Mr, Gladstone, but which 
was substantially identical with that moved by Mr. Villiers, 
To this resolution the Government did not object; and. indeed 
Lord Derby had previously advised his friends to accept, it, at a 
meeting of them summoned by him in Downing- Street. .The 
division took place u])on the choice between the two resolutions 
jn’oposed respectively by Mr. Villiers and Lord Paliuerston: their 
effect, as affirmative of the Free-trade policy, being similar; but 
the former contained words to which the Ministers objected, and 
which entailed their resignation, whereas the latter did not. 
The result was that 25fi voted for Mr. Villiers’s resolution, and 
336 against it; whereupon the House divided upon Lord Psl- 
inerston’s amendment, which was adopted by the overwhelooting 
majority of 468 to 53, In the first division the Peelite party, 
with Sir James Graham and several Liberals, voted in the ma¬ 
jority ; a course which certainly indicated no eagerness to turn 
tlie Ministers out of office, and afforded nq evidence of 9 x 1 ' un^ 

‘ prinei]iled coalition ’ for the purpose of (kfeating the Govern¬ 
ment. That party whidi had proposedi and emried the Bepeal" 
of the Com Law in 184^» were surety the last persons who 
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oou}d be charged with faction in affirming that it was * wise, 
‘ just, and beiieScial.’ They might, with perfect propriety, have 
supported these * odious epitl>ets,’ as they were called by Mr. 
Disraeli. If, therefore, they abstained from voting for Mr. 
Yilliers^s resolution, it could only have been from a desire to 
avdid a course which the Government treated as hostile and 
harsh. If any ‘coalition’ or ‘combination’ existed on this 
occasion, it was rather in favour of the Government than against 
it. And although Lord Derby, after he had resigned office, 
complained of not being supported by the Peclite party, that 
party had nevertheless been considered by him as distinct from 
his own, and its junction with the Derbyites on this division 
was, for the moment, a ‘ coalition ’ of independent sections of 
the House. We presume, that when Lord Derby’s Secretary 
of the Treasury stood against Mr. Cardwell at Liverpool, when 
Derbyite candidates opposed Mr. Gladstone, Sir G. Clerk, and 
LcmhI Mahon, the Government did not treat the Pcelites as their 
friends, or seek to obtain their political supjtort. 

The following are the words of Lord Palmerston’s resolution, 
carried by 468 to 53 votes,— which will show that the system 
of Free Trade, as opposed to Protection, was unequivocally 
adopted by the House of Commons, and acquiesced in by the 
Protectionist Government. 

‘ That it is the opinion of this House that the im])roved con- 
‘ dition of the country, and especially of the industrious classes, 

‘ is mainly the result of recent legislation, which has established 
‘ the principle of unrestricted competition, has abolished taxes 

* imposed for the purposes of Protection, and has thereby dimin- 
‘ ished the cost and increased the abundance of the principal 

* articles of the food of the people. 

* That it is the opinion of this House, that this policy, firmly 

* maintained and prudently extended, will, without inflicting 

* injury on any important interest, best enable the industry of 
‘ the country to bear its burthens, and will thereby moat surely 
' promote the welfare and contentment of the people. 

* That this House will be ready to take into consideration' 

‘ any measures, consistent with these principles, which^ in put- 
‘ auance of Her Majesty’s gracious Speech and recommendation, 

* may be laid before it’ 

This resolution, it will be observed,, recognises in the amplest 
manner the success of the Free-'trade policy with respec^ to tl^e 
pa^,. and looks forward to its extension with res{>ect to the 
foturci Moreovei) by expressing the readiness of the House to 
consideration measures in accordance with the prin- 
tajpies of Free Trade, it itnjdiettly signifies the tiawiillagfieasof 
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the House to take into consideration measures not in accordance 
with these principles. 

With this division terminated the first act of the sessional 
drama; with the second act, on which wc now enter. Lord 
Derby’s Ministry comes to a conclusion. 

On the first night of the Session Mr. Disraeli announced that 
the financial plan of the Government was prepared, and that he 
would bring it forward on an early day. 'Much anxiety was 
expressed by the Government to be permitted to produce their 
financial measures, and the motion of Mr. Villiers was treated 
by them as factious and obstructive, because it retarded the 
advent of the Budget, and, even for a few days, withheld this 
great boon from the expectant jrablic.* The House, however, 
who remembered that tlie Government had declared that their 
financial measures would depend on the event of the elections, 
—that they had no fixed principles, but that their policy was a 
sliding-scale, which would fluctuate according to the votes of 
the new House, — that if there was a majority for Free Trade, 
they would propose a Free-trade Budget, but if there was a 
majority for Protection they would propose a Protectionist 
Budget;—the House, wc say, remembering that the policy of 
Ministers was to be governed, not by their own opinions, but by 
the comparative numbers^of the newly-elected House, thought 
it wise and necessary that the House should authentically de¬ 
clare its adoption of a certain policy, and that the Government 
should subscribe to it, before the financial measures were intro¬ 
duced. As soon, therefore, as Mr. Villiers’s motion was disposed 
of, the moment so ardently desired by Ministers had arrived, and 


* In his speech on Mr. Villiers’s motion (Nov. 23.), Mr. Disraeli 
said, * We pledged ourselves that there should be an autumn meeting, 

* in order that the House might have an opportunity of ascertaining 
‘ the policy of the Gk)vernment. The Parliament is now assembled 

* for that purpose. 1 pledged myself, if an opportunity offered, to 

* bring forward measures which I think the altered circumstances of 

* the country require. Previous to my election I communicated frankly 

* my views to my constituents, by telling them, as 1 always did, that 
^ the assimilation of our financial to our commercial system, would 

* ultimately prove the policy by which general contentment would be 

* given to the countir. I am ready to fulfil this last pUdge ; and the 

* measures which the Government has prepared would have been 

* brought forward but for thisI must call it—vexatious motion. 

* These measures are founded on the assumption that Unrestricted 

* Oompetitioli, or, to use the more popular phrase. Free Trade, is the 

* principle of our commercial system.* See some similar remarks iu 
Lord Derby’s speech in the House of Lmrds on Nov.;22. 
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the all-important Budget was opened. The debate upon this 
motion terminated on the 26th of November: on the 3rd of De¬ 
cember Mr. Disraeli made his financial statement to the House. 
This statement was elaborate, wide-ranjging, and diffhse in ex¬ 
pression: its delivery occupied no less than five hours and a 
quarter. The matter and thought, however, bore no proijortion 
to the quantity of words: as a speech, it was inferior to his 
financial statement of the previous Session, which was lucid, 
concise, and full of interesting facts. His object, in making 
this verbose, oration, seems to have been to magnify the import¬ 
ance of his Budget, by a long-continued flourish of trumpets; 
and at the same time to effect a retreat from his Protectionist 
position, under cover of the dust of his own cavalry and the 
smoke of his own guns. 

This speech may be considered as the finishing scene of tlie long 
drama which had begun in 1846, and as the settlement of the 
Protectionist agitation. In the introdnetory part, Mr. Disraeli 
disposed of the claims of the thi'ee great interests which had 
been affected by the re'peal of the corn law, and ot tlie naviga¬ 
tion laws, and by the alteration of the sugar duties. For the 
relief of the shipping interest, he recommended several changes of 
the law, and a remission of 100,000/. a year now paid by ships 
as light-dues; which sum would ha^je to be made good to the 
Trinity House, from the public exchequer. For the relief of 
the West India interest he proposed to permit the refining ot 
sugar in bond; the other remedies which had been suggested, 
and particularly the arresting of the equalisation ot the duties 
on colonial and foreign sugar, he rejected. With respiect to the 
agricultural interest, he divided the ])rincipal burdens u[»on 
land into the highway rate, the county rate, and the poor’s rate 
—(a division which, wc would observe, is only applicable to Eng¬ 
land); and for the former rate he announced a measure for the 
reform of the management of highways in England, which had 
been prepared by Sir W. JoUiffe, the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. As to the county-rate and poor- 
rate, he proposed no change—the grounds for making a transfer 
of expenditure from the poor-rates to the exchequer, had, he 
stated, been weakened by the diminution in the cost M the 
relief of the poor since he had brought forward motions bn the 
subject. We are not disposed to scrutinise too narrowly the 
reasons which induced Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues to arrive 
at this sound conclusion. Considering the expectations Which 
theii^ formof arguments , had raised, w® owe much to ^or- 
beanmee in hot disturbing the present system of local ^fhxktion. 
It cannot be denied that the relief of the poor, the maintenance 
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highways, and the punishment of crime, are national objecits, 
aad. that those charges are now defrayed by taxes which aare 
levied on real, exclusively of personal, property. Nevertheless, 
the system, taken as a whole, is justifiable on grounds ojf 
enlarged expediency; mnd even the owners of real propterty, 
upon whom it seems to press unfairly, profit by it in the long 
run. I*robably the decision of the Government was assisted hy 
the further - consideration of the difficulty of meeting new 
charges on the exchequer, and of the dissatisfaction which 
would be created among their own party by replacing the 
powers of magistrates and other local unpaid functionaries by 
paid servants of the central government, an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of this change of system. 

The way having been thus cleared by the formal abandon¬ 
ment of protective duties, and of relief from local burdens on 
land, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to set forth the substantial contents 
of his Budget. These, though ushered in with a great parade 
of words, were not of very extensive operation, and admifof a 
brief statement. His main propositions were five in number, 
and affected tlic duties on nmlt, hops, and tea, the house tax, 
and the income tax. We will take these propositions in their 
order. 

1. The duty on malt to be reduced from 2s, 7^d. and 5 per 
cent, to Is. S\d. and 5 per cent, on the bushel. This duty to be 
levied uniformly on all malt made from barley, and bere or bigg; 
the discrimination in favour of bere or bigg being abolished. 
The drawback allowed to spirits distilled from malt in Scotland 
to be likewise repealed. The loss to the revenue from this re- • 
Auction is estimated at 2,500,000/. Instead of the absolute 
prohibition of the importation of malt, imposed by the existing 
law, foreign malt to be admitted at a duty of Is. 8 d. and 5 per 
cent, upon a bushel. 

2. The excise duty on native hops to be reduced from 2 d. 
and 5 per cent, to Id. and 5 per cent, per lb.; the custom’s duty 
on foreign hops to be reduced from 21. 5$, to 1/. 2s. 6rf. per 
cwt.; or from nearly 4c?. to nearly 2 d. per lb. The loss of 
revenue by this reduction is estimated at 120,000/. 

3. The duty on tea to be reduced from its present rate of 
2s. 2 fd. per lb. accoi6ing to the following scale: — 
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The reduction being in 1853, and 2 d, in each of the next 
five years, when the duty would remain fixed at 1«. The tea 
duty in 1851 produced a revenue of 5,900,624/., charged upon 
54,000,000 lbs., from which sum the efiects of the proposed 
scale can be estimated. ^ e ^ 

4. The tax on inhabited houses, being for shops, public 
houses, and farm houses, 6d. in the pound, and for all other 
houses, 9d. in the pound, on the annual value, to be increased 
respectively, to 1 «. and 1 «. Qd, in the pound, and to be extended 
from houses worth the annual rent of 2Q/. or upwards, to houses 
worth the annual rent of 10/. or upwards. The tax so aug¬ 
mented is estimated to produce 1,723,000/. a year. 

5. With respect to the income tax, the tax on farmers’ 
profits. Schedule B., to be reduced from 3^-</. to Ifd. in the pound 
in England, and from 2|</. to \\d. in the pound in Scotland. 

The tax bn Schedules D. and E. (trades, professions, and 
offices), to be reduced from Id, Xo 5\d. in the [)ound. 

The duties in Schedules C. and E. (funds and public offices), 
to be extended to Ireland. 

In Schedules A. and C. (land and funds) the minimum to bo 
reduced from incomes of 150/. to incomes of 50/. a year; in 
Schedules B. D. and E. (farmers’ profits, trades, professions, and 
offices), the minimum to be reduced from incomes of 150/. to 
incomes of 100/. a year. 

The income tax so modified is estimated to produce 5,421,000/. 
nearly the same as its present amount. 

Such being the main propositions of Mr. Disraeli’s Budget, 
it remains for us to examine how far they accord with, the ex¬ 
pectations of its contents held out to the country, and how far 
the adoption of them would have been likely to improve our 
financial systeni. 

When Mr. Disraeli, in his written and oral addresses to his 
constituents before and during the late general election, an¬ 
nounced the abandonment of Protection, he coupled this an¬ 
nouncement with a declaration that the claims of the agricul¬ 
turists, West Indians, and shipowners, which could not be 
totisfied by a restoration of Protection, would be adequately 
met by a general and systematic revisioh of taxation, founded 
on novel principles, more just and beneficial than those which 
had hitherto been its basis. He stated that the Government 
70 u 14, as soon as it was in their power, bring fcn'ward measures 
jframed in this spirit; he considered the times as lavounddefor 
‘ ha anticipated that these measures woitid 

HDt^y, by adjustments and rrauctions of taxes, greatly relieve 
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the burdens of the community, but that they would receive the 
sympathy and approbation and support of all the various classes 
of the country.* 

Now, on comparing ^the ideal plan of finance announced in 
the summer with the real and positive plan produced in De¬ 
cember, can it be said that the execution at all corresponds 
with the design, or that any attempt was made to fulfil the 
promises, voluntarily tendered to the public by the Govern¬ 
ment, and indeed almost forced upon its acceptance? Who 
can pretend to discover in this Budget the results of a general 
revision of taxation, systematic or unsystematic? Does it 
contain any novel principles; does it manifest ingenuity, re¬ 
source, or invention? Is there a single proposition in it which 
has not been repeatedly under the considerati<m of Parliament, 
and with which financiers are not perfectly familiar ? The re¬ 
duction of the malt tax and hop tax may be considered, if not 
annual, at least periodical motions in the House of Commons; 
the reduction of the tea duty has been often pressed upon Par¬ 
liament, and an association has, we believe, been formed for pro¬ 
moting the question; and the extension of the house tax has 
been frequently suggested for adoption, and it is strongly re¬ 
commended as a good souree of revenue by Mr. M'Culloch, in 
the new edition of his work on taxatiomf The discrimination 
between permanent and precarious incomes in the assessment 
of the income tax has been more than once supported by ela¬ 
borate arguments; the introduction of this principle of gradua¬ 
tion may be said to have been the main object of Mr. Hume’s 
Income-tax Committee of 1851, and a motion was made in that 
Committee by Mr. Sotheron that the tax on Schedule D. should 
be three-fourths of the tax on the other Schedules, which is 
exactly the proportion adopted by Mr. Disraeli. 

The diminution of the cost of production was the cardinal 
principle laid down' by Mr. Disraeli last summer, for the 
guidance of the Legislature; and to this end all his financial 
reforms were to be directed. | But who can maintain that this 
principle has presided. over the formation of the late Budget ? 


* These declarations will be found in 3ir. Disraeli’s address and 
Speeches, cited in the last Number of this Journal, No. 196. p. 530. 
633-5. 


f See his * Treatise on Taxation and the Funding System,’ p. 67. 
ed. 2* Mr, McCulloch here indicates the policy of extending the 
house 'tax to houses of 10/, a-yeur. 

4 See the quotations in tite huA Number of this Journal, p. 530. 
an4.63!4« ? ' 
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* rThe means (said Mr. Disraeli to the BucJ^inghamshire farincra) 
*■ by which you may obtain redress is not to increase prices,-in 

* order that you may have a fi^ir remuneration for ;fbur toil, but 

* it is to reduce the cost of production. Tbit is the sound ad- 
^ vice which the agricultural interest must act upon. 

* 1 say (he added), in accordance with the spirit of the age, and 

* with the temper of the country, let your produce now be 
‘ raised upon the cheapest possible principles. But then it 

* follows you must not allow your native produce to be shackled 

* bylaws which hinder the producer from competing with foreign 
‘ countries. Jt follows that, in the new principle of justice, the 

* cultivators of the soil shall no longer remain the <mly class inca- 

* pable of receiving a fair profit for their industry' Now, will 
any one venture to affirm that the late Budget contains a single 
measure which diminishes the cost of production fur agricultural 
produce ? Is there anything in it which enables the farmer to 
grow corn or green crops, and to breed or feed live stock, at a 
cheaper rate ? The reduction of the malt tax and hop tax 
might possibly somewhat increase the demand for barley and 
hops; but it certainly would not diminish the cost of producing 
either of these articles. The promise to relieve the agriculture 
interest, by diminishing the cost of production for their native 
produce, has remained absolutely without fulfilment. As to the 
shipping interest, the various measures indicated by Mr. Disraeli 
may, in a slight degree, tend to diminish the cost of navigating 
ships; but the refiuing of sugar in bf)nd, the only concession 
made to the West India interest, cannot dimmish the cost of pro¬ 
ducing sugar in the West Indies. 

The promise moreover of a brighter financial day, the first 
streaks of which were said to be visible in the horizon ; and of 
a reduction of the burdens of the people, by a re^justment of 
taxation, has remained equally unperformed. To the extent to 
which there was a legitimate surplus of income over expenditure, 
Mr. Disraeli, like every otiier Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
has preceded him, and like every Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who will come after him, might safely reduce taxation. But 
€an any one truly say that this Budget would harp lightened 
the burdens of the people by a readjustment of taxation? That 
the commutation of half the malt tax into an increased and eit- 
tended house tax did not give great satisfaction to the country, 
was shown in a very significant manner. Even in the income 
tax, the changes which were popular were countervailed by other 
changes which were at least equally* unpopular. If the intro¬ 
duction of the principle of graduation between permanent and 
^ecarious incomes was acceptable to the mercantile and pro- 
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fessional classes^ there was a large set-olF in the extension of 
Schedules A. and C. to incomes of 50/., in the extrasion of 
Schedules fc., D., and E. to incomes of 100/., and in the exten¬ 
sion of Schedules C. and E. to Ireland. 

^It cannot be even said that the Budget, as proposed^ accords 
with the more recent indication of the intentions of the Govern¬ 
ment adbfded in the Queen^s Speech. So far as that enigmatic 
passage can be construed, it aHirms that the Free-trade policy 
has inflicted injury on certain important interests, and recom¬ 
mends Parliament to take measures for mitigating that injury, 
and for enabling the industry of the country to meet success¬ 
fully the unrestricted competition to which it is now subjected. 
But how does the Budget enable the ‘ suffering interests’ to 
wage a more successful war against the competition of the 
foreign producer? Some slight palliatives are indeed tendered 
to the West India and shipping interests; but to the landed 
interest, which vre suppose we may consider, without fear of 
contradiction, to have been the main object of solicitude to the 
Government, no relief whatever is afforded, which can diminish 
the cost of production. The sum remitted to the farmers of 
England and Scotland by the change in Schedule B- of the in¬ 
come tax is estimated by Mr. Disraeli at 156,000/.; a saving 
which would not, we presume, greatly facilitate the operations 
of agriculture. As to the reduction of the malt tax, it certainly 
could not diminish the cost of producing barley; and if for the 
present prohibition of foreign malt, a customs’ duty of D. %d. 
per bushel were substituted, the competition, which is now very 
effectually ‘ restricted,’ would be conducted on nearly equal 
terms. 

Substantially, however, it may be said, the budget was 
framed in fulfilment of the promises made by the Government 
before and during the elections. Fiscal relief of some kind was 
promised to the agriculturists; and the reduction of the malt 
and hop duties was intended as the fulfilment of this promise. 
In order to supply the deficit thus created, the increase of the 
house tax was ])roposed, and, as a compensation to the occupiers 
of houses and to the mercantile classes for the remission of the 
duties on agricultural produce, and for the increase of the 
house tax, the Government tendered a reduction of the tea duty, 
and the discrimination between permanent and precarious incomes 
in the income tax. Thus all the characteristic points in the 
Budget may -be traced to an attempt to fulfil the original pro¬ 
mise of the Government, to give relief to the agricultural interest 
by changes of taxation. * 

Mr. Disnleli proposed the reduction of the Malt tax on the 
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ground that it is a tax on beer, an article of prime necessitr, 
-which enters largely into the sustenance pf the people. He 
considered it a consumer’s tax; but * he had al\mys told his 
‘ friends that though it was certainly the interest of the con- 

* sumer that the m^t tax should be dealt with, still it was his 

* opinion that there was no tax with which they could deal, which, 

* ifproperly*dealt with, would more ben^t the agricultural interest' 
Unfortunatdy for the Government, however, neither the con¬ 
sumer nor the agricultural interest anticipated any sensible relief 
from the remission of half the malt tax. Upon a calculation of 
die reduction to be expected from the brewers and publicans, 
the gain to the consumer seemed to amount to a possible chance 
of a farthing in a quart of beer—again which could hardly 
arouse the enthusiasm of the most inveterate beer-drinkers. As 
to the farmers, whose gain Mr. Disraeli considered, though in¬ 
cidental, yet certain, they showed equal indifference to the boon 
proffered to them by their long-trusted, if not trustworthy, 
friends and leaders. Not a county meeting was convened to 
petition for a repeal of half the malt duty; although time was 
found for numerous petitions against the increase of the house 
tax. The mistake of the Government in tendering half the 
malt tax to the landed interest as an equivalent for the lost 
duties on imported corn, arose from their taking this interest in 
the gross, and not discriminating between different sorts of grain 
and different qualities of soil. The great change produced by 
the repeal of the corn laws has been the reduction in the price 
of wheat: those who have suffered temporary loss by that 
measure have been the owners and occupiers of lands principally 
devoted to the growth of wheat. Barley, however, has not sus¬ 
tained a proportionate decline of price since the opening of the 
trade, and those interested in barley land have littl^to complain 
of. On comparing the prices of British wheat and barley for 
the fifry-two years from 1790 to 1842, it will be seen that the 
price of barley was then in general about half, or less than half, 
the price of wheat. The following years may serve as speci¬ 
mens:— 

[See Table in next page.] 

Now, on coming down to the penod since the repeal the 
com law, we find that the average prices of wheat and barley 
stand thos in the last two years: — 

Wheat* Barl^. 

\ a, d. 9. d. 

18.51. ^ - 88 6 24 9 

1882 - - 40 9 28 € 
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TeA 

Arerage Pripes per Imperial Quarter. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 


s. d. 


1820 



1821 

56 1 


1822 

44 7 

21 10 

1840 

66 4 

36 5 

1841 

64 4 

32 10 

1842 

57 3 

27 6 


Instead, therefore, of barley being only about half the price 
of wheat (as it was in general before the repeal of the com 
law), it has, during the last two years, been nearly three 
quarters of that price. Mr. Tooke, we observe, in his History 
of Prices, similarly points out that in 1835, when the price, of 
wheat was low, the price of barley was relatively high; whereas 
in 1838, when the price of wheat had risen considerably, barley 
had undergone a very slight increase, and the ordinary ratio was 
restored. The following are the numbers for these years: — 

Wheat. Barley. 

«. d. s. d. 

1835 - - 39 4 29 11 

1838 - - 64 7 31 5* 

If, therefore, any wound has been made by the repeal of the corn 
laws, the reduction of the malt tax would put the plaister in the 
wrong place. If a reduction of the malt tax would beneBt any 
portion of the agricultural interest, it would be the grcyvers of 
barley; whereas it is the growers of wheat who need the relief. 
But, it may be said, if there is an increased demand for barley, 
barley will be substituted for wheat, and this substitution will 
benefit the farmer. To a certain extent, no doubt, this substi¬ 
tution might be effected; but it could not be made with profit 
on a large scale. The soil which is best fitted for wheat, is not 
well fitted for barley ; and it would be more profitable to grow 
wheat upon it, even at its present reduced prices, than to use it 
for growing inferior barley. All the argument, however, as to 
relief to agriculture from a reduction of the malt tax proceeds 
upon the assumption that there would be an increased demand 


* See Tooke’e History of Prices in 1838 and 1839,. p. 19. Compare 
his History of JMces from 1793 to 1837, voL ii. p. 239*3. 
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for barley in consequence of the diminished price of beer; 
whereas the diminution in the retail price of beer, produced by 
a repeal of half the malt tax, would be nearly insensible. Be¬ 
sides which, an increased demand for barley would now (as we 
showed in our last Number) lead, not to higher prices of native 
barley, but to larger importations of foreign barley. 

The malt tax produces, in round numbers, 5,000,000/. a-year. 
A reduction in the tax would leave all the excise inspection and 
the machinery of collection unchanged, and would maintain 
them for the sake of a smaller revenue. We agree with Mr. 
M‘Cullo(di, in considering it as a tax which, in the present state 
of our finances, it is inexpedient to reduce, and impossible to 
repeal.* The malt tax is now in reality a beer tax. Beer and 
spirits are to the middle and working classes, what wine is to 
the we.althier classes. Without some tax on beer, it is scarcely 
possible to raise a large revenue in this country. The revenue 
now levied on beer, by means of the malt tax, isji^twithstand- 
ing the great increase of wealth and populatidii, rdopsiderably 
less than the revenue obtained from the 6ame’‘jto^le, by the 
malt and beer duties, in the years between 1810 and ISSO.t 
Besides, if beer is wholly untaxed', the present high duties on 
British spirits, and the corresponding high duties ou*‘'^reign 
spirits, together producing 8,600,000/. a-year, and, thei^iilillfre, one 
of the main stays of the Exchequer, could not be maintained. 

* *TI»e malt tax is, in truth, not only one of the very best of 

* existing taxes, but it is one of those which, should any considerable 
‘ increase of revenue be required, may be most advantageously raised. 

'We do not mean by this to undervalue its sinister influence ewv 

* agriculture; but where is the tax, fitted to produce between fivapii^l^ 

* six millions a year, against which some weighty objections mayjplflie 

* urged ? —Treatise on Taxation, p. 246 ed. 2. Mr. M'CuUecm pro¬ 
ceeds to suggest tiie imposition of a protecting duty of 2 s. or 2 s. Qd. 
a quarter oh foreign barley, in-order to countervail the malt tax. 
But'all such import-duty levied on barley not intended for malting 
wotdd. be unjust: and as foreign barley used for malting pays the 
malt tax as well as native barley, we do not see the need of a counter¬ 
vailing duty. 

f The beer duty was repealed in 1830: in the four previous years 
its produce was as follows: 

1826 - - 3,492,779 1828 - - 3,128,047 * 

im - - 3,265,441 1, 1829 - 3,217,842 

In 1829 tlie^oduce of the maltduty. was 3,026^133.' Between the 
l>^ce and incqme ohj;a|uved from malt and beer was between 

six atidseven^nvllions ayear; ^\ 4 - , , 
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Reduction of the Hop Duty. 

The argument of relief to agriculture applies as much to the 
duty on spirits as to that on malt: for if malt is made of barley, 
British spirits are likewise made from barley and oats. . 

The hop duty is variable'in its amount, on account of the 
uncertainty of the crop, and of the cultivation being carried on 
under the shelter of a protective duty, which excludes foreign 
competition. In 1649 the net receipt was,205,936/.: in 1851 
it was 426,0284 Mr. Disraeli appears to take its averg^e 
produce at only 240,000/. a year: inasmuch as he estimates the 
loss from the recTnctiun of the duty to a half at 120,000/. It 
seems to us that the hdp duty is not worth maintaining at all, 
unless it produces something like its present amount. It is not 
reasonable to subject the entire hop cultivation of England to 
an excise inspection, in order, to raise a revenue of 120,000/. a 
year. The cost of hops is so small an ingredient in the price of 
beer, that a reduction of the duty would be wholly insensible 
to the consumer.* In ordinary years, the grower adds the 
entire duty to the price of the article which he sells; and the 
j)robability is, that the 120,000/. of revenue abandoned by 
Mr. Disraeli would be shared between the dealer and the 
brewer. If the entire excise duty on hops were repealed, the 
protective duty on foreign hops must go with it: a change 
which wmuld probably be beneficial to the consumer, but would, 
we suspect, be at first, of doubtful advantage to the grower. 

The reductions of the malt and hop duties having been 
proposed, ostensibly for the benefit of the consumer, but in reality 
for tlie satisfaction of the agricultural interest, Mr. Disraeli 
seems to have bethought himself that something must be done 
to please the towns; and with this view the reduction of the 
tea duty appears to have been brought forward. It would un¬ 
doubtedly be a great advantage to diminish the duty on tea, 
whenever the state of our finances will bear the reduction; but 
the arguments against a change {ire not weak. The tea duty 
now produces nearly 6,000,000/. a year: tea is an article 
which spoils with wet, and cannot be easily smuggled: a great 
reduction in its price was produced by the opening of the China’ 
trade, and even with the present high duty, the consumption m 
large and increasing. Coffee and cocoa, substitutes for tea, are 


* In introducing the proposition for the reduction of the hop duty, 
Mr. Bfsraeli sayls, * We arC unwilling to make this effort to give cheap 
* beer W tke people without dealing with one of the important, ingre¬ 
dients of that beverage/ ~ We believe it to be ftnpossible to prove 
that .a reduetioa of doty from < 2d. «to Isd ^ pound, woiHd 

make any reduction in the retail price ofbebr. ’ ' ‘ 
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(^eap, and the duties on them ore moderate: sugar, which is 
mixed with tea, has been cheapened by the free-trade measure 
of 1846. Thq duty on tea is now 2 s. 2\d. per lb.: no sensible 
relief would be afforded to the cpnsumer, and no large extension 
of consumption would be produced^ by any reduction short of a 
duty of lx. per lb.; and a.reduction to that extent implies a 
considerable a^rifice of revenue; thcugh we do not doubt that, 
as in the cases of co^e and eocoa» a sensible diminution of the 
duty would be followed by a large increase of consumption^ 
We may here remark, that there seems now to*be a belief that 
indir^t.. taxes, such as the malt duty and the tea duty, are in¬ 
consistent with freedom of trade. It may perhaps be desirable 
to substitute direct for indirect taxation: into that question e 
do not now enter; but indirect taies are perfectly compatible 
, with freedom of trade. By freedom of tradesire understand an 
abstinence from all duties of a protective nature; from all duties 
intended to intercept and obstruct a certain trade, and to give 
an artificial advantage to one set of products over another. If 
tea was grown in ^England as well as in China, and there was a 
duty on foreign but not on native tea, the import duty would 
then become a protective duty, and would violate the freedom 
of trade. But in the present circumstances of the production 
of tea, this duty is quite conrasteut with free-trade principles. 

The alterations in the income tax proposed by Mr. Disraeli 
open a wide field ibr comment, upon which we can now scarcely 
enter. The .extension of Schedules C. and E. (funds and public 
offices) to Ireland, without the other Schedules, and particularly 
Schedule A., seems to us wholly indefensible, on the groq^l^s 
both of equity and expediency, and never, in our opinion, could 
have been carried. Moreover, the extension of Schedules A. 
and C. to incomes of 50/., when Schedules D. and E. were 
reduced only to 100/., was a change bearing hardly Ufson per¬ 
sons deriving small incomes from land and the funds, and wouM 
have put the endurance of thil class of persons to a severe trial. 
But the main feature of Mr. Disraeirs propositions respecting the 
income tax is the introduction, for the first time, of a gradua¬ 
tion between different classes of incomes. He leaves Schedules 
A. and C. (land and the. funds) at 7d. in the pound; but re¬ 
duces Schedules D. and E. (trades, professions, and public offices) 
to 5^d. in the pound. This discrimination was proposed upon 
equitable grounds; but it was shown in the debate, and would 
appear moro^.olearly upon further analysis, that this attempt toi 
apportion the tax according to the ability of the taxpayer 
itself full of iqjuBtiee., In. the first place, it puts trades and. 
professions on the same level i a merobant trading on a largQ; 
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capitfliv or A sleeping partner of an old-estabHahlBdr bank^ would 
pay' tlie^mme rate as a barrister or a phy^cian, wHoso ipcq^e is ., 
exclusifiely the remuneration for his labour.. Beider, the' pro-, 
posed graduation only makes allpwpnce for one dls^ctlon of 
ineomcs ; viz. the dktine^bu^betweeii^permani^t or life.iuecHfpes, 
and precarious incomes^for lesil thak the personas lifs; but there 
are other circumstances by whi(^ the .ability of the taxpayer 
may be properly measured; suGh^"^ iurisinc^ as the number of 
his children. The most important;'however, of these is the 
amount qf the income: and it seems to us impossible to say that 
if-a person in a bank om mercantile house, ^or a public officer 
holding a permanent offiQe,.entitled.to asupefaUnuatidnallowauce, 
is t - • be taxed at a lower ratetlnm a p^on having a life interest in 
land or government stock of equal mmual amount, there ought not, 
by parity of reasoning, to be a distinction between a pi^on deriv¬ 
ing 500()/.u-year and upwards heura trades, professions,^nd public 
offices, and a person deriving an income of 1007. to 200/. from 
land or the funds, in favour of the latter. If otace the principle 
of graduation is introduced inter,the income tax, it cannot Stop 
at the point indicated by iMr. Di^meli. Now this is.; a serious 
consideration for those on whom the i^poneibility for our finan¬ 
cial management rests; for althongh ap' ineprae tax in tifne ‘of 
peace may not be permanently necessary 40-pjur rev^enue, and 
might in a few yearn he discontinued; yet peacSJ’might unhap¬ 
pily be interrupted ; new phenomena have arisen oh the Conti¬ 
nent, to which nothing since'1815 affords a parallel i and it is a 
matter of grave conridcratlon whether a heavy war' iqeome tax 
could be levied upon a sysiem ^ graduation, developed out of 
Mr. Disraeli’s principles, without pressing so setferely upon 
realised property as to be almost intolerable, and to^lbecome an 
oppressive restraint upon both consumption and productive in¬ 
dustry. The taxation of the funds at the highest rate is likewise 
a measure of very doubtful propriety; and the chances are that, 
before long. Schedule A., the schedule of landed property, in 
its various forms, would alone bear the burden of the high rate. 

The income tax, as iPodified by Mr. Disraeli, was calculated by 
him to produce nearly the same revenue as the tex in its present 
shape, This part of his Budget therefore did not affect his 
balance sheet: but the redactions of the duties on malt, hops, 
and tea created a deficit which it was necessary for him to fill 
up. This object he attempted to effect in part by proj^sing to 
appropriate the re^yments to the Public Works %oaiL Fund 
Commission, as port of the current revenue of the year. It was 
shown during the debate that this warnQt a legitimate process, 
inasmuch as it implied the absorption of a fund applicable to the 
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redemption of debt ; and alt^u^h. iSdr. ]Di8i:aeli, quoted.Bpme in- 
Btanccs.bf |uido7 tbe foro^ loatw haTi^^^bei^ obafked 
by Act ox tlii^ fuz^d* he did not 

provii^that the fpm} hs^Jbeep^mal-^minietered by ^9 Com- 
mi88ionei:8. Bat mg' maia exp^ent ;^r guppl^ing the depc^pcy 
whic^ he jbad himselt 0reat^ the extension of the prf^of 
the house tgx, and the doubling of Us rate* With respect to 
' thqgformer part of this prop08ition»^he made ^e following sti^ 
xnent^>—* £ think we pu^t to increa^ the basis, of the tax, apd 

* that it would be a moderate proposition if X suggest that.ite 
‘ preset basis should be extended $o houses of lOX a year. 

* 1 do?t mean that, the House should for ever stop at 10/. I do 
‘‘not lay that down as, a final, proposition j h^t it is an advance 

tlw right direction, and it h aM I can venture at this moment 

* ^6 recommend.^ i, 

The proposition for the enlargement of the area of the house 
tax was therefore presented to the House only as the first step 
in an intended progress: a further e^ttension of the tax, so as to 
com'jprehend houses of less value than XO/., was reserved for some 
subsequeiit budget. , 

Without discussing the merits of this enlargement of the 
house tax, the prospect of which was held out by Mr. Disraeli, 
we may say of the proposition which he actually made, that 
periimps no better measure could be suggested for an increase of 
taxation, if an increase of taxation were really necessary. But 

necessity was factitious, and was preated by. himself. More¬ 
over, the relief afforded by the repeal of half the malt tax ^as 
imaginary j whereas the burden imposed by the duplication^ and 
enlargement of the house tax was real* In order to make the 
scheme consistent, the burden and the relief should have been' 
equally imaginary, Hke the proposal to execute a forged release 
as a satisfaction to a forged bond; but unluckily tl^afocoupiers 
of houses, who were the losers, resented this equitable adjustment 
of taxation, while the farmers and congnmars of beer, who were 
to be the gainerg, were indifierent and gilent. Hence the House 
of Commong and the public refused to ratify the bargain which 
Mr. Disraeli propoeed to g^ike between these two parties. If a 
real deficit hem existed, or if any new and wportant branch cf 
^pd(S|e were to be incurred, we do not dpubt that the 
of the public, and the decision of the House, would hayp,hesu 
whoUyliifierent.' The people of this country , have nev^^ghq^ 
aiw uiMtahee to make sacrifices for pulses qf; ^taxai^,^,ipW 
inter^ts wero at s^ke.. If HaupiW waa pf^^our 

>UBe 
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% fictf much more than Mr, DistaelfB augmented 
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taiE,''‘*'Bat ifc ^waa a very different , matter for s^iGfc^ettiment to 
dhpQiand ftii in^^se of the iiottse tax» becauBo it plea^ th^m 
to -ab^don balf tbe malt tax; this measure beihg m^ely «h 
ex|>ediiiitft for falfilfffag their promises to tlieir agritmltti^ sop- 
portetif,. and a {Mroffered equivalent for the previous pcdioy of 
Protection: How could a Chancellor of the Hx^eqaer reasbn- 
ably expect that hO would succeed in persuading the House of 
Commons to double the house, t^, and enlarge its "^is^ 
simply in order to enable him to pay the bad political dbbts of 
the Government? How could he anticipate that the occupiers 
of houses would patrioticsdly submit to increased taxation^ when 
the classes who were to be relieved at their expense repudiated 
the worthless bounty of Ibe Finance Minister ? ' . . ' 

Having thus proposed their ffnancial plan, the Govebimeht 
announced that they staked their existence upon its leading 
principles. They selected the resolution on the hopse tax as 
the question upon which the first division should be taken, but 
invited a discussion upon the entiio Budget, as containing the 
deliberate views and matured policy of Ministera ' The ch^- 
leuge was given on the ground chosen by themselves ; ^ey 
insisted on being finally condud^ by their entire plahji as 
opened to the House; they rejected with scorfi, and in no 
courteous terms, the proposal of Sir C. Wood, that they should 
withdraw k for reconsideralion, and reproduce it in an am^ded 
form. Not only, therefore, is it quite feir to judge the 
Government by their late Budget; but it would be unfair Imt 
to judge them by it. They invited and courted^the judgment 
of the country upon this scheme; and they did, what they 
would not do with their Protectionist policy,—they staked the 
existence of the Government upon the result. 

When a budget is proposed with merely financial views^ 
much inconvenience would arise, if every resolution in Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means were made by the Government a 
vital question: many persons might think it a less evil to sup¬ 
port a bad tax,rthan to bring on a change of ministry, and would 
th^efore vote under constraint. Without going into the merits 
of Sir C. Wood’s budgets (to whom, as a finance minister,, 
justice, in our ow^ opinion, has never been done), we think 
that was, fully jiistjned, both by precedent and polit^i, in 
x^nsidering propemtions from whion the Hou^, dissented. 
But the lal^e ordinary scheme df ISnaUce ; 

it 'wets’* the of the long PrOtectioUisl.'S^ 

it \^ntsined the ' mea^res whidh the Govertiment mndered 
tp it;1^.^agnculturirtl^a^ other onee proiected Intere^ 
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a« the equivalents and substitutes Protection. For Pro* 
tedionists to abandon Protection, was difficult, though pos> 
sible; but after having abandoned'Protection and {Mromised 
a sul^itute, then to abandon the substitute was next to im¬ 
possible'; at the same time, it is hard to say what course a 
Govemmefit so practised in equivocation might not hafe resorted 
to, if they had not expected that the threat of resignation would 
be successful, aud if they had foreseen that the country would 
not be captivated by their Budget Whatever may have been the 
motives for the decision of the Government to stand or fall by 
their Budget, the course is inconvenient, and ought not to be 
drawn into a precedent. The real settling day for the Pro¬ 
tectionist speculation of the Government was not at the 
elections, when they virtually threw Protection overboard; 
nor on Mr. Villiers’ motion, when they formally took the Free- 
trade test; but on the 16 th of December, when the House of 
Commons divided upon the first resolution of the Budget, and 
rejected it by 305 to 286 votes.* This division was the last 
link of a chain, of which the first links were forged in 1846. 


* The following analysis of this division shows the comparatire 
strength of the two parties in the counties and boroughs. 


Majority.-^ Tellers included. 

« 

Minority. — TeUersJneluded. 

Cou^tTT Members. 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 OotTKTr Members. 



England 

29 


England 

* 113 


Scotland 

14 


Scotland 

- 12 


Ireland 

3.5 


Ireland - , 

- 24 




78 



149 

BottoiTGU Members. 



Borough Members 



England 

187 


England 

- ..319 


Scotland 

21 


Scotland 

- 1 


Ireland 

2] 


Ireland -v 

-* 19 

• 



229 

* 

— 

1.39 

1 


307 

« • 

* 

■« 

288 


It appears, therefore, that on a question parti<!^Iarly mteresting the 
towns, 78 county members voted in the majority, and \4& in the 
minority: whereas 229 borough members voted in the nu^ority, and 
only in the minority. Of tim English county members, 29 voted 
iu the majority, to 113 in the minority. Only one member for a 
ttDottisb borou^ voted in the minority; viz. Mr. Jemes Baird, 
nymber fpr the Falkirkjburghs. 
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I S^S. . B^ngnaUcn of Lord Derby, 

Beginmiig with th« flepaxfttioa from Sir B. Boeh imd the 
creation* m ft new Protectionist party, it passed ■ through 
a long series of Protectionist i^tation. Then came tbeaiboes^n 
of Lord Derby to office; the virtual abandonment of Proteotion, 
with the promise of a revision of taxation and of fiscal relief; 
the attempt at a fulfilment of this promise in. the Budget; and 
finally the rejection of the Budget by Parliament on the first 
division. 

The Budget was not a straightforward bond fide proposition 
for the improvement of the finances — it was an intricate com¬ 
promise, intended, nbt to benefit the country, biit to relieve the 
Government from their political embarrassments. It was framed 
for the purpose of providing political ways and means .to the 
Ministry, not pecuniary ways and means to the nation. As a 
financial plan, it was defective and inadmissible; and the adverse 
decision of the House of Commons will, we are satisfied, be con¬ 
firmed by the deliberate opinion of the country, when its several 
propositions have been further scrutinised and considered. 
Lo^ Derby could find no mode of accounting for this decision 
but by the hypothesis of a factious'coalition. But the coalition 
(if a united vote can be so called) was forced upon the Opposi¬ 
tion by the perverse, and suicidal ingenuity of the Government. 
The occasion was not sought by the Opposition, but'was created 
by the Government; and even the locus poenitentia; which was 
offered to the Government was contemptuously rejected. If it 
suited their tactics to treat a vote for a tax in Committee of 
Ways and Means as a vote of confidence in the Ministry, they 
could not justly complain if those who disapproved of the tax 
voted against the resolution. 

The division of the House of Commons upon the Budget 
took place on the night of Thursday, the 16th of December. 
On Monday, the 20th, Lord Derby announced in tfie House of 
Lords the r^gnations of the Ministers and their acceptance by 
Her Majesty. A similar announcement was made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Disraeli. Thus ended, in about ten months 
from its formation, the Ministry of Lord Derby. 

We have never expressed any confidence in Lord Derby’s 
administration; we ha^e given our reasons for disapproving of 
Ms Budget; we rejoice at its summary rejection by the'House 
of Commons; and we view his resignation without regret. At 
llie same time, we trust- that these feelings will not prevent us 
from forming an impartial judgment upon the course* of his 
pOHcy while he was in his office. Now, whoever deliberately 
reviews the conduct of his administratioA', from its beginning in 
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Ftjnruaiy, 185^, to its’cldse in Deoemljer, cannot, we think, fiiil 
to ebme to the conclneion that if Lord I>^by washed to preserve 
hla political character nntamiehed, his proper course was to an¬ 
nounce without delay his intention of propoedng a moderate 
import duty on com, with sotnb protection to colonial sugar: 
and of standing or falling by the decision of the newly-elected 
House of Commons; after a dissolution of Parliament. We do 
not doubt that the country would have decided against him, and 
he would have met Parliament in the autumn, as the T^igs 
met it in 1841, in order to receive his death blow. But his 
resignation would only have Occurred in October, or November, 
instead of December; and he would have left office admired 
for his courage under difficulties, and for bis honest and con- 
afetent adherence to his principles. He would have been sin¬ 
cerely regretted by his party, and respected by his opponents; 
and when he had resigned office, he might, with perfect propriety, 
and without any suspicion of interested motives, have proclaimed 
his conversion to the policy of Free Trade, and thus have cut 
Ae millstone of Protection from his neck. If he had no con¬ 
victions on the subject, of Protection, or if he did not feel that 
he would be justified in convulsing the country by a struggle; of 
which the result could not be uncertain; then he ought, in our 
opinion, to have lost no time in formally announcing his aban¬ 
donment of the Protectionist and his adoption of the Free-trade 
policy. He ought to have anticipated by eight months the de- 
clatations which he made in November last. This course would, 
probably, have been, in no long time, fat&L to his Ministry; be 
would have alienated his own party, witnout eftectually eohm- 
liating his opponents. Still, it would have saved Him from the 
insinceiity and vacillation of an nmbiguons policy; and when he 
fell, he wopld at least have fallen without disoredit^ud, pro¬ 
bably, with the r^ets of many. By the course which he ac¬ 
tually adopted, he abandoned Protection, not <-immediately, or 
distinctly, but in the end efiectually; and thus lost the benefit 
of his best party-cry. He sacrificed his prominent political 
principle, and his character for consistency; and, notwithstanding 
fdl these oonoessions to the cpimons of his opponents, he could 
not k«^ his Administration alive for a year, biit fell in the ifinst 
reaPtrial of strength which had occurred since he ciune into 
office; upon a motion voluntarily treated by himself as a vote of 
cOnfidmice. He has fallen withmit the cordkl rsgret'of Ins 
fridill^ without the respect or admipstion of hk adversa- 
by ^rst e<|aivocaring‘about Protection, then ab«n- 
■' Mmig * % and aftervdtrdb proposing a bud^ of in- 
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tended to please every body^ he' had been ftble to stYen^hen liis 
own party, to divide his opponents, and thus to OoinsOlidate his 
power, and retain office, he might have ofFeri^ some solid conso¬ 
lation to his followers for his tortuous and discreditable counie. 
In politics, as in other departments of practical life, sHoeeas 
covers a multitude of sins. But to be discredited as politicians, 
and to be defeated in the first division on the first Government 
measure proposed after the elections, is a combination of afflic¬ 
tions which Lord Derby’s followers must summon up all their 
fortitude to bear with equanimity. 

Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli both appear, from their man¬ 
agement of the late Administration, to be men of words, 
rather than men of action or of business. Lord Derby is an 
impassioned, impressive, and powerful speaker; He is eminent 
in all styles of oratory—in statement and in reply, in the 
solemn* or in the playful vein. Mr. Disraeli’s chief excellence 
is in the vituperative style; in his speaking, he deal^ not so 
much with measures, as with men. He is more successfiil in 
damaging an antagonist, than in supporting his Own proposition. 
His last speech on the Budget debate was a vehement philipjuc; 
even on the Treasury Bench he seems to emulate the fame , of a 
Cleon. But, however brilliant such displays of invective may 
be, they do not harmonise with the feelings of a Ministeri^ 
party in the House of Commons, and those who are prepared 
to support him with their vote feel relieved When he sits down. 
It is impossible that the business of a Government should be 
permanently conducted in the style of Mr. Disraeli’s recent 
e:;diibitions on the stage of St* Stephen’s* 

Since the resignation of the Ministry, however, the conduct 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer has contrasted favour¬ 
ably with that of his chief. Mr. Disraeli has sustained his 
reverse of fortune with dignity and good temper; Lord D^rby, 
on the other hand, first at a meeting of his party in Downing 
Street, and since in the House of Lords, has been indulging in 
a series of querulous outbreaks of ill-humour, which are ^uite 
unworthy of his character for manly vigour. His refus^ /to 
move the adjournment of the House, for the short thue 
requested by his successor, was a singular ebullition of splene^ 
disappointment. The defeat on the Budget wai^ iu Ixulh; the 
Kemesis for the dishonest manner in which Protection had 
been abandoned by his Government. He brought this revene 
upon himself; let him bear it with decent fortitude. If he is 
mortified at the early shipwreck of his Ministry, let him re- 
memb^ that his hand guid^ the helm, dnd that, hi fair weidiier. 
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and in broad day^bt^ lie steered the vessel' a^inst a^i^ock visible 
abeve the water, dud lying ont of his strught course. If ever 
another Tory B^istry should be formed, we wish it mo worse 
fate than to be Erected by the counsels of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disiaeli. ' We have the utmost confidence in their advocacy tor 
ruining any^ edhse which they may undertake to promote. 

As so<m as the resignations of Lord Derby and his collei^cs 
had been accepted by the Queen, Her Majesty sent for Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord 'Lansdowne, in order to consult them upon 
the formation of a new Ministry. Lord Lansdowne having been 
prevented by indisposition from making the journey to the Isle 
of Wight, Lord Aberdeen was subsequently summoned to 
Osborne done, and undertook the task of forming an Adminis¬ 
tration. That task he has since fulfilled, and a combined 
Ministry has been formed of the political friends of Lord Aber¬ 
deen and Lord John Bussell, including Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Palmerston as members t>f the Cabinet. In forming this 
combination, many personal sacrifices were indispensable; but 
the ready acquiescence of Lord John Bussell in an arrangement 
which necessarily assigned the post of First Minister to Another, 
is a truly gratifying proof of the manner in whidi some of the 
leading statesmen of this country prefer the public interests 
to Mivate {imbilibn. The Ministry has been described as a 
Coalition Ministry ; and inferences have been made to the 
Talents Ministiy of 1806, when the party of Lord Grenville 
was joined by Blr. Fox and his friends; and when the House 
of Lords was led by Lord Grenville, as Prime ^Minister, while 
the House of Commons was led, first by Mr. Fox, and after¬ 
wards by Lord Howick. The cases are in ihany respects 
parallel; but the present Ministfy is a coalition Ministry in form, 
rather than in substance. The administration of Sir. B. Peel 
from 1841 to 1846 was conducted on enlarged and lib^al p^- 
Ciples, often distasteful to tbe bulk of its supporters. Since 
1846, Sir B. PeeVs followers maintained their separateness, and 
sat on the opposition side of the House; but their opinions ap¬ 
proximated closely to those of Lord John Bu6se^*B Government; 
while they were, on most^ important subjects, diametrically 
opposed to those of the I^tectionist party. a Coalition 
lliidstry implies sacrifices of opinion, in order to arrange a com- 
preridse,^ we doubt whether any mutual conoesrions beyond 
th^^teqpired in the formation of all governm^ts, were required 
m tbn Ibrination of the present Government, in oxd^ to l^ing 
about' a gmieral agreement of principles.*. It is onr belief that 
AdiniidstniticKn^ill stad^ to pursue a progr^- 
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sive «ti^ llboraVfo^y^ showing, at ihe satx^ tini^^ai^rTMpeet 
t6 the existing iQst^uU<»is of tjo^ oountry, to the e^iur^ i^htjs 
of property, and to the {^evaleiit opioionsi pi^a^ces, 
of the people* - , , - * , ^ 

Whatever policy the present Ministry may adopt, it ww Apt, 
from incspaoity, be unable to carry into effeot... . A greater 
amount of ability, for purposes both of debate and .administra¬ 
tion, was probably never included in any government.: to say 
that, in this respect, the present Ministers are superior to thi^r 
predecessors, would indeed be a compliment of no* great value; 
but they may be safely considered as •pares neffotUs at a time 
when weighty questions both of foreign and domestic pedicy may 
be expected soon to occupy the attention of Parliament. 

The great alteration in the state of public affairs which has 
been produced by the admission of the Protectionists to power, 
is, that it has extinguished Protection as, a practical question, 
and has finally crushed the barren and obstinate controyersy 
mrried on against the Free-trade policy. In other respiects, tlm 
state of the country is essentially the same as that in which it 
was left by Lord John Pussell’s Ministry. Lord Derby*s Go^ 
vemment passed, a Militia Bill, and some useful measures of 
Law Beform, founded on reports of previous commissions, in 
the preparation of which, however, the country derived much 
important service from the practical ability and profound legsd 
knowledge of Lord St Leonard’s. Their only fiiUoncUd meat*- 
sure, so &r as we know, was their Treasury Minute on Chicory* 
But. if Lord Derby’s Government have left no important marks 
on the legislation or administration of the country, they am say 
with tru^ that the national interests have not suffered uni^r 
their stewardship. The revenue is prosperous; agriculture trade, 
aud manufactures are in a thriving condition; our relations wfth 
foreign states are p^ific; India and the colonies, with, the ex* 
ceptibn of the Cape, are tranquil; and in the latter settlement 
the Kaff r war begins to wear a more promising aeqiect.. 

; . The (dianges which the late Govemmmit actually loede in the 
finances of the country were insignificant. But the fdtqns^ 
proposed invtheir Budget were important; and financial propo¬ 
sitions, deliberately m^e by a governm^t, sometime^ bear fruit 
afterwards, though rejected aitiie moment. ^Thevonjiy i^l^ucd^ 
of the late3n^et which Lord Derby is likely to .^quei^ to 
his suoeessors is that of a graduated incame taest <■ Tlae^pi^tqcl^ 

of ^-aduation introduced hj ^vDiai^eU-^yi%, g 

tion funded oa tlto squjti^ of income^r^^prarsjto he. apprpi^ 

by avirge portionjhhanded.to^ 
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mercantile and professional olass^; and as it was proposed by 
a Govemment whbsb waa considered to represent the ki^ed in- 
teorest, it appai«n% enlists the support nf the chief portion of 
the country. How far the principfe of graduatibn ought to be 
adopted in the haconie tax,,and Whether, when once admitted, it 
can be to^ the distinction singled out by Mr, Disraeli, 

are ^estiotS which will probably engage the early attention of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Govemment. 

The amendment of our representative system, which was 
recommended to the deliberations of Parliament in the Queen’s 
Speech of February, 1852, must, at its proper time, be carefully 
considered by the Ministry, and form the subject of a govern¬ 
ment measure. Upon this question, we cannot do better than 
qnote the words of Lord John Russell’s recent address to his 
constituents. Referring to his address of the 22nd of May last, 
he says: ‘ I then stated that the progress of the working classes 

* in knowledge and in intelligence ought to be accompanied by an 
‘ increased share of political power, while I was aware how diffi- 

* cult a task it is to adjust, in any plan of representation, the 
‘ respect due to Sneient prescription with the claims of sulvancing 
' trade, increased population, and growing intelligence. To 
‘ this task the ministry of the Earl of Aberdeen will anxiously 

* apply themselves. A matter of so much importance requires 
‘ from the Govemment the most deliberate consideration before 

* any measures are submitted to Parliament.’ 

To what extent the measures to be proposed by Lord Aber¬ 
deen’s Administration may meet with support from the present 
House of Commons, it is impossible now to foresee. Lord Derby 
has, since his resignation, shown great anxiety to keep together a 
party in opposition, which shall restore him and Mr. Disraeli to 
office. In this course (which, if practised by an opponent, he 
wwld have called factious, and have made the subject^of much 
criminatory complaint) we can see nothing to condemn. If 
Lord Derby and his followers oppose the present Government 
by fair motions and arguments,: thk will be a legitimate- and 
constitutional Course. We trast that the Govemment may not, 
on any vityl question, find itself in a minority in the House of 
Commons during the present session. But we cannot contem¬ 
plate that the goodness of its measures will be any preservative 
against Lord Derby’s vindictiveness;: and if it should incur any 
ministerial defeat, we hope that it will not consider such a 
reverse As final, or as necessitating an immediate resignation. 
The present. House of Commons was elected under the auspices 
of«the late Government, of a Government in whicR Major 
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Bereiford held a prominent position. To the verdict of this 
House Lord Aberdeen is not bound to submit,, if public opinion 
should be in his favour; and it would be a manifest abandonment 
of the cause which he Has undertaken to support if, nnder such 
circumstances, he hesitated to make a new app^l to the people* 
in order that by the votes of a House of CommQi^. freely and 
fairly elected, the unfavourable verdict of its pred^esamr might 
be reversed. 
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Art. I. — History of Europe^ from tlm Fall of Napoleon in 
1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart. Vol. 1. 8vo. pp. 603.; 1852, 

CiR Archibald Alison has just published a new * Book of 
‘ Fallacies.’ Not content with two volumes on Population 
and three volumes of Miscellaneous Essays, filled with ponderous 
error, and enriched by a formidable outwork of statistics drawn 
out in defence of indefensible positions, he has commenced the 
publication of what he is pleased to term a History, but which 
is mainly a cold rechauffk and tedious iteration of theories a 
hundred times refuted, and now nearly obsolete. He seems re¬ 
solved to hold the place in literature which Colonel Sibthorp 
has so long and chivalrously filled in political life; and, while all 
other men are busy acknowledging past mistakes, learning from 
experience and observation, and building new conclusions upon 
new facts. Sir A. Alison js still to be seen fast imbedded in 
antiquated prepossessions, and clinging with pathetic and des¬ 
perate fidelity to the skirts of departing misconceptions and the 
fragments of exploded error. While the cry, even of the clergy, 
■is for more and better schools; while every statesman of every 
party agrees in proclaiming the necessity and the blessing of ex¬ 
tended and improved instruction; and while an Adihinistration 
embracing nearly every man whom the country is accustomed 
to honour and to trust, has announced the furtherance of this 
great object as among its first aims,—Sir A. Alison sets himself 
with marvellous gallantry to maintain t&e thesis that crime and 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. T 
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education naturally go bandJ^ .hand, an4» that ratio wbich 
they bear to one another is not, as usually supposed, inverse, but 
"dmlct I “ ‘AVliile England is rich and prosperous, and the people 
well fed and clothed, to a degree seldom if ever known before; 
while in spite of our enormous expenditure in railways and the 
vast activity of the commercial world, money is so plentiful that 
it can with difficulty find employment at per cent, on mort¬ 
gage, or at 2 per cent, on call; while Protection is abaiidone'd 
even.by a Protectionist Ministry as fallacious and untenable; 
and while the currency school of Messrs. Attwood and Cobbett, 
once so noisy, is now silent, deserted, and forgotten, Sir A. 
Alison devotes all his energies to writing history with a view to 
prove not only l;hat the country is ruined, pauperised, and 
doomed, but that this, its well deserved fate, is distinctly trace¬ 
able to the adoption of Free Trade, and the crippling effect of a 
cqntracted paper circulation! Finally, while every living states¬ 
man of the least pretension, w^ithout, we believe,.a single excep¬ 
tion, either was concerned in framing the first Reform Bill, or is 
prepared to introduce a second, Sir A. Alison still persists in 
dating the fall of the British Constitution from the fatal year 
1832. * 

In selecting such a period as the thirty-seven years of peace 
which Europe has enjoyed since 1815, the historian has shown 
a strange misapprehension of the line in which lay his peculiar 
powers. His/hr*' lies in narrative: his deplorable weakness, in 
sagacious induction and philosoi)hic*al reflection. His first \york 
embraced a period more crowded than any other of equal dura¬ 
tion with startling events, with rapid vicissitudes, with san¬ 
guinary battles and brilliant caiiqiaigns, wi^Ji glorious achieve¬ 
ments in statesmanship and war. These he described with great 
spirit, with passable fidelity, and in a flowing and agreefable 
though redundant style; hence his narrative, though' awfully 
wordy and disfigured by the most merciless and careless repe¬ 
titions, was riot only readable, but really entrainant; and its own 
actual merits, added to the fascinating, interest of the scenes and 
times of which it treated, obtained for it an extraewdinary degree 
of popularity. The work, of which opening volume is now 
before us, refe-tes to an epoch of far different character, and de¬ 
manding far rarer and higher powers in its historian. Its interest 
is not less profound or vivid than that of the former one, but it 
lies lesgi upon the surface. Its events are no less momentous, but 
they run in.^a deeper and more silent current It abounds in 
{i^t|cal crises of singular significance, and fraught with lessons 
cP^sdom and of warning to the statesman, such as only 
statesmanlike intellect could fittingly expound. It is rich in. 
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social changes, of which the secret and remoter causes had to he 
traced out, and the further progress and future bearings to be 
discerned, with all the impartial sagacity and philosophical 
acumen which could be summoned to the task. And Sir A. 
Alison has brought to this massive undertaking little beyond a 
dogmatism, all the more strange and unbecoming because he 
differs on nearly every subject of importance with every great 
thinker of his age; a inind filled with crotchets, enamoured of 
paradoxes, wedded to bubbles long since burst or blown away; 
a fancy so engrossed with the bugbear of a contracted currency 
that he can scarcely sec any other cause in operation; and an in¬ 
dustry and facility which, being under the rule neither of a high 
standard nor a pure taste, display less of the artist than of the 
literary manufacturer. 

One merit, however, we must concede to Sir A. Alison; and 
it is a somewhat remarkable one. lie intends to be, and gene¬ 
rally is, fair and candid. 'I'hough his political economy is of the 
most peculiar description, his assertions often loose and wide of 
the mark, and his statistics and the conclusions he draws from 
them strangely unsound, yet liis mere narrative is, we think, in 
the main correct, and his sununaiy of the arguments of opposing 
j)artics very impartial. Satisfied with setting at defiance the 
reasonings of his antagonists, he does not attempt to garble or 
misrepresent them. He shows, too, a generous appreciation of 
merit in rivals and 0 ])poncnls. Jn saying thus mucli we have 
nearly exhausted all that we can pronounce in the way of eulogy. 
As a literary peribrmanco this new liistory will assuredly not 
add to the author’s reputation. The merits of his first work are 
but faintly discernible in the second, and all its faults are aggra¬ 
vated and confirmed. He has profited neither by the judicious 
criticism nor by the large indulgence which he met with. The 
work is defaced by slovenly and wearisome repetitions; the style 
is often careless, sometimes obscure, and not always grammatical; 
there arc several mistakes in tabular matters which greatly con¬ 
fuse the reader; the wordiness is excessive and unpardonable; 
scarcely a dozen consecutive pages Cfiu be found freo from the 
recurrence of pompous observations and remarks — a sort of 
cross between the weakest and washiest moralising of the 
pulpit and the most childish declamation of the schoolboy; and 
the whole volume is overflowed by a perfect diarrhoea of vapid 
and grandiose reflections — sometimes impertinent, always trite 
even to nausea. 

These are harsh words, but a very cursory perusal of the 
book before us will not fail to justify thein. For example, what 
can our readers make out of the following strange and clumsy 
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passage? Speaking of the improvements in steam navigation, 
the discoveries of gold, and the political excitement of the 
period, as promoting emigration, the Author proceeds : — 

‘No such powerful causes, producing the dispersion of the species, 
have come into operation since mankind were originally separated on 
the Assyrian plains; and it took place from an attempt, springing 
from tlie pride and ambition of man, as vain as building the Tower 
of Babel. 

‘ That attempt was the endeavour to establish social felicity, and 
insure the fortunes of the species, by the mere spread of knowledge, 
and the establishment of democratic institutions, irrespective of re" 
ligious influence or the moral training of the people. As this pro¬ 
ject was based on the pride of intellect, and rested on the doctrine 
of human perfectibility, so it met with the same result as the attempt, 
by a tower raised by human hands, to reach the heavens. The whole 
history of Europe, from 1789 to the period with which this history’ 
closes, is but the annals of the unsuccessful efforts of man to reach 
this unattainable object. Everywhere it [Qumre they'\ met with the 
most signal failure. Carried into execution by fallible agents, it was 
met and thwarted by their usual passions [if thwarted, how could 
it have been ‘ carried into execution’ ?]; and the selfishness and grasp¬ 
ing desires of men led to a scene of discord and confusion, un¬ 
paralleled since the beginning of the world. ,It terminated in the 
same result in Europe as in Asia: the building of the political 
tower of Babel in France was attended by consequences identical 
with those which had followed the construction of its predecessor 
■on the plains of Shinar. The dispersion of mankind followed in 
both cases—though in the latter [which?] after along interval — the 
vain attempt; and after, and through the agency of a protracted period 
of suffering, men in surpassing multitudes found themselves settled 
in new habitations, and for ever severed from the land of their birth, 
from the consequences of the visionary projects in which they had 
been engaged. The development of the way in which this effect took 
place, and the means by which it was worked out by the ujgconscious 
agency of free agents [.*•], forms the great object of this history.’ 
<jPref. p. ix.) 

In illustration of our charge of needless and slovenly repe¬ 
titions, we may refer to the Author’s peculiai; notions as to the 
Tclatiotl ■ between crime and education; which, we believe, he 
first propounded in Blackwood, and republished in the collected 
volumes of his Essays (i. 557., to which he is careful to refer 
us); which he states again in the book before us at p. 47., and 
once more at p. 397.; to the remark ‘ that the real rulers of 

* mankind are ik>w the philosophers and literary men, rather 

* than generals and statesmen,’ which closes his preface, and is 
twice refwoQuoed in the body of the work;—and finally to the 
mer|3esi use which he makes of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and 
the aestinies of their supposed descendants,—references to them 
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occurring five times in 150 pages; viz.,at p. 9.; a second 
time at p. 12.; a third time at p. 67.; a fourth time at p. 73.; 
and IXfifth time at p. 155.* 

We quarrel still more with Sir Archibald’s carelessness in 
figures — a fault peculiarly inexcusable in a writer who relies so 
largely on statistics. In p. 108. of vol. xx. of his first History, 
he gives a series of tables, to which he repeatedly refers in the 
work immediately before us, and which therefore we might 
expect to be scrupulously accurate and free from oversights; 
yet in these very tables we find the official exports of ‘ Foreign 
‘ and Colonial Merchandise ’ given as exports of * British and 
* Irish Produce.’ We presume that this is a mere blunder 
arising from carelessness or haste; but it surely ought not to be 
found in the seventh edition of an elaborate work. But this is 
not all. In the volume we are reviewing, we find figures of 
great importance given three times, and each time with ednsi- 
dei'uhle valuations. Thus; — 


Total Exports, 
British, Irish, 
and Colonial. 
Official Value. 

Ali.sou, p. 33'J. 

Alison, p, 350.* 

Alisou, p. 3G4. 

Heal Exports. 
8ee Porter, 
p. 35G. 

1816 

£ 

49,197,850 

£ 

£ 

£ 

49,197,850 

1817 

50,404,111 

51,243,574 

50,404,111 

50,404,111 

53,560,338 

1818 

53,500,338 

53,123,202 

53,560,338 

1819 

-.J 

56,851,319 

42,438,989 

42,438,989 


Again, not only docs our author give the official value of 
imports as their declared value (pp. 339. and 3G4.) ; but he 
cannot be consistent even in his statement of the figures thus 
erroneously described. For examine: — 


Imports, 

Official 

Value. 

Alison, p..339. 

Alison, p. 350. 

Alison, p. 364. 

Porter, p. 35 G. 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 

£ 

27,431,604 

30,834,299 

36,889,182 

£ 

30,105,566 

33,965,232 

40,157,634 

■ £ 

29,910,502 

35,845,340 

29,681,640 

£ 

30,834,299 

36,885,182 

30,776,810 


* Compare also chap. i. § 10.43. and 45. And again, § 43.28. and 10. 
■j" At p. 350. tiie author appears to have Entered the year wrong ; 
he gives the exports of 1817 as those of ‘the year ending 5th 
‘January 1817,’ i.e. the year 1816. 
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Part of the discrepancy in these figures may be accounted for 
by supposing that the writer has copied in one case from 
M‘Culloch, and in another from Porter (both excellent au¬ 
thorities), or from the original and from the corrected Parliamen¬ 
tary returns; but why he should not adhere to one original, or 
why he should state official as declared values, or whence he 
obtained the strangely incorrect figures which he gives (at 
p. 350.) as the imports and exports for 1819 (where he is 
from £10,000,000 to £12,000,000 astray), Ave are at a loss to 
conjecture. This last error is the more unpardonable, as he 
builds important conclusions ujion it, and as the figures were 
accurately stated by himself in the table in vol. xx. p. 108. of 
bis first work, Avhich li^ must have had lying before him at the 
time he wrote. A comparison, too, of Porter, p. 356. and 
p. 397., seems to show tJiat Sir A. Alison, in this table, has 
mixed up the imports of one year with the shij)ping of the year 
preceding. So much for statistical inaccuracy. 

Again, where Avas the necessity of swelling his pages with 
such novel reflections as the following ? — 

‘ The cause of the sudden bursting forth of the principles of decay, 
Avliich took place both in France and hhigland after the termination 
of the contest, is to be found in a very simple source—the general^ 
it might almost he said universal^ seljishness of human nature. So 
prone are mankind, in every rank, station, and situation, to use 
power mainly for the advantage of themselves or their adherents, &c. 

&c.In Great Britain, as it Avas not the democratic but the 

aristocratic party which was victorious in the great contest of the 
Bevolution, the causes which have induced disaster have been dif¬ 
ferent, but springing at bottom from the same inherent selfishness of 
human nature' (P. 310. See also p. 415.) 

The folloAving, too, is surely more fit for the platform of 
Exeter HaU, or the theme of a sixth-form schoolboy, ^lan for a 
grave and pretentious history: — 

‘ Knowledge, says Lord Bacon, is Power. [Sir E. B. Lytton has 
told him in the pages of his own Blackwood that Lord Bacon.never 
said anything of tite kind ; but let that pass.] He has not said it is 
either wisdom or virtue. In this respect a capital mistake has been 
committed both by the spebulative and the active part of mankind of 
late years; and, Avliat is very remarkable, by the religious teachers, 
whose principles should have led them most to distrust the efficacy of 
intellectual cultivation in arresting the corruption of mankind. They 
forget that it teas eating of the fruit of ‘the tree of knmole'dge that 
expelled our first parents from Paradise—that the precept of our 
Saviour was to preach the gospel to all nations, not to educate all 
nations. [!] Experience, has now abundantly verified the melancholy 
truth so often enforced in Scripture, so constantly forgotten by 
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mankind, tlmt intellectual cultivation has no.effect in arresting the 
sources of evil in the human heart; that it alters the direction of 
crime, but does not alter its amount. The poet has said — 

“ Drdicisse fidelitcr artes, 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 

{[The misspelling of this schoolboy quotation, though uncorrected 
in the ‘ fifth thousand,’ we will charitably suppose to be an error of 
the press.*] ‘ And that is undoubtedly true. But observe, he has not 
said ‘nec sinit esse pravos.’f Education and civilisation, generally 
diffused, have a powerful effect in softening the savage passions of 
the human breast, and checking the crimes of violence which ori¬ 
ginate in their indulgence; but they tend rather to increase than 
diminish those of fraud and gain, because they add strength to ilie 
desires, by multiplying the pleasures which can be obtained only by 
the acquisition of property. Then indeed is experienced the truth of 


* Our author is rather unlucky in his classical citations: he not 
only misquotes but misunderstands the passages. At p. 33. he 
finds a fanciful and false analogy between the Bank Restriction Act 
and an occurrence in Roman History for which he refers to Livy, 
lib. xxvi. c. 19., ‘Nullani nisi bello confecto pecuniara ab asrario 
‘ petiturum esse.’ The passage is in lib. xxiv. c. 18., and Livy wrote 
neminem, not nullam. The misapplication of the passage is, more¬ 
over, as flagrant as the misquotation. Livy says that in the year 214 
B. c., being the second year after the battle of Cannse, the censors, on 
account of the exhaustion of the treasury, intended not to give out 
the usual contracts for the repair of sacred buildings, the supply of 
public horses, and other similar objects. Hereupon the persons who 
had been accustomed to tender for these services, went in a body to 
the censor^ and recjucsted them to proceed in the usual course, 
saying tharthey would not expect to receive their money until the 
war was ended. In the first place, tliis transaction bears no real 
resemblance a suspension of cash payments for promissory notes 
issued by a national bank — seeing that the Roman measure was 
merely a temporary retrenchment of ex[)enditure. In the next place, 
it is ludicrous to speak of it, as having ‘ brought the Roman Govern- 
* ment victorious through the second Punic war.’ (Alison, p. 33.) 
The measure had, in itself, scarcely any importance; it is mentioned 
by Livy as a proof of the good spiidt, patriotism, and confidence of 
the people, at a moment of national weakness and depression. Sir 
A. Alison evidently quoted this passage at second hand, without 
taking the trouble of reading the context. In p. 431. he makes a 
clumsy application to Campbell the poet, of the well-known passage 
respecting eloquence in Tacitus, ‘Eloquentia sicut flamraa, &c.’ Dial, 
de Orat. 3G., which he describes as having been said of ‘ancient 
genius.’ 

f If Sir A. Alison wishes not to suppose Ovid to be guilty of a 
false quantity, we suggest the substitution of * malos’ for ‘pravos* 
in the ‘ sixth thousand.’ 
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the saifing of the wise man, that “ the love of money is the root of all 
“ evil.** 

* This is a melancholy truth: so melancholy, indeed, that it is far 
from being generally acknowledged even by the best informed 
persons; and it is so mortifying to the pride of human intellect that 
it is probably the last one which will be admitted by mankind* .... 
And yet, although the pride of intellect is so reluctant to admit this- 
all-important truth, there is none which in reality is so entirely 
conformable to the known disposition of the human mind, or which 
Is so frequently and loudly announced in Scripture. That the heart 
is “ deceitful above all things and desperately wicked,” we know from 
the very highest authority,’ &c. &c- &c. (l*p. 45. 47.)f 

And all this, and much more of the same sort, is to be found 
in a voluminous history not ‘ expressly designed for the use of 
‘schools!’ 

The task of an historian is a grand and noble one, if read 
aright; but it involves too much, and demands to much, to be 
lightly undertaken or carelessly discharged. The author who 
engages to chronicle for the instruction of his own or of suc¬ 
ceeding times the progress, the vicissitudes, the glorious deeds 
and the great sufferings of humanity, has not only to ascertain 
facts with scrupulous and toilsome accuracy, and to give their 
due position and proportionate magnitude to the events which 
he records; he has also to detect the secret relations of circum¬ 
stances apparently unconnected ; to trace the occurrences with 
which he deals back to their origin, and onward to their conse¬ 
quences ; to elicit from ‘ the loud transactions of the outlying 
* world ’ the principles of political science, and to expound these 
for the instruction of patriots and rulers; to estimate the cha¬ 
racters of statesmen and commanders; and to pronounce sen¬ 
tence of moral approval or condemnation on the actors and 
achievements which pass in review before him. He sits in the 
judgment-scat of an august tribunal: in assuming that post of 
high dignity and solemn obligation he has entered into a tacit 
engagement to purify his mind, as far as he may, from all pre¬ 
judice, favouritism, or rancour;' to bring to bear upon his 
crotchets and prepossessions all possible enlightenment from what¬ 
ever quarter; to warp no figures, to resist no evidence, to re¬ 
ject no honest testimony; to forget and put aside all his ante¬ 
cedent and extrajudicial opinions: and if he degrades history 

* We are again reminded (at p. 160.) that ‘pride is the last 
‘weakness that can be conquered in the human heart,’ &c. &c. 

■f See another strange i)iecc of tasteless declamation, at chap. i. 
paragraijh 42. Again, p. 437. and p. 493. exhibit the very height, 
of tawdiy tinseLf 
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into a mere party pamphlet, and misuses it to embody and per¬ 
petuate his own crude speculations and dishonoured prophecies, 
he soils his ermine and betrays his trust. Political disserta¬ 
tions in lieviews and Magazines arc read chiefly by those who- 
are of the same way of thinking as the writer; or, if read by 
others, arc read in a spirit of suspicion and hostility, or at least of 
armed and watchful neutrality : they are assumed to be the ex¬ 
pression of one-sided and party views;—but in the case of history, 
this wholesome and protecting vigilance is relaxed; nine-tenths 
of readers sit down to it in a jmssive state of mind; they expect, 
and have a right to expect, to find the truth presented to them 
with judicial calmness and judicial care; they read for informa¬ 
tion, not for criticism; and they cannot possibly be for ever 
sifting the statements or guarding against the delusions of the 
author who has undertaken to instruct them. They must of 
necessity be recipients; they must give themselves up more or 
less entirely to the guidance of the historian; and he justly 
incurs the severest condemnation if he lead them astray. 

It would be impossible, even for critics, who arc supposed to 
be omniscient and unslccjnng, to follow an historian throughout 
his narrative, without a labour almost equal to his own; and 
moreover such a detailed examination could scarcely prove a 
very readable performance. We must therefore limit our¬ 
selves to some samples of Sir A. Alison’s work, and shall be 
content wdth showing, by an exposition of some strange fal¬ 
lacies, loose and random assertions and incorrect statements, 
contained in the preliminary chapter, how unsafe and untrust¬ 
worthy a guide the Author is likely to prove in the period 
of history through which he has undertaken to conduct us. 
This preliminary chapter contains a general view of the entire 
era which the author ])urposcs to traverse, and embodies in 
miniature all the fallacies and paradoxes which arc to be ex¬ 
panded and exemplified in the subsequent volumes; for, 
diffuse as Sir Archibald generally is, he every now and then 
contrives to condense into a single paragraph an almost unex¬ 
ampled quantity of error. In the first sixty pages of his book 
wc have marked for animadversion at least ten serious mis¬ 
statements and misconceptions, seven or eight of the more 
heinous of which we shall endeavour to expose. But the grand 
fallacy of all—the haunting idea which has taken full posses¬ 
sion of the author’s mind — we must leave almost untouched. 
Wc cannot resolve to weary our readers with a renewed dis¬ 
cussion, in the year of grace 1852, of the effect of the return 
to cash payments in 1819*—a measure .which, as Sir A. Alison 
twice informs us, was adopted, after full discussion, with the 
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unanimous consent of both Houses; wliich every financial and 
economical authority concurred in recommending at the time 
and has concurred in defending since * * * § ; and which its im¬ 
mediate author, Sir Robert Peel, has triumphantly vindicated 
on more than one subsequent occasion, when assailed by men 
of the calibre of Mr. Attwood and Mr. Cobbett; but to whicli 
Sir A. Alison attributes tlic almost constant misery of the 
country since the Peace t — a fact which few besides himself 
would have had tlie hardihood to assert; and the decay and 
approaching ruin of the British Empire f — of which few besides 
liimself can discern any symptoms. Indeed, the amount of the 
circulating medium — according as it is abundant or inadequate 
— is, in Sir A. Alison’s imagination, the one great cause of 
the prosperity or the decline of nations. According to his 
creed it jdays the chief part in the histoiy of civilised commu¬ 
nities. The fall of the Roman empire was not brouglit about, 
as we have been so long taught, by slavery, heathenism, the 
decay of patriotism, the benumbing influence of a military 
despotism, and the moral and political corruption which ate 
into the very vitals of the state, but ‘ by a decline in the 

* produce of the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece, 
' from which the j)recious metals for the circulation of the world 

* were disawn, at the very time when the victories of the legions 
‘ and the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace and security, 
‘ and with it [Qujere theni] an increase in numbers and riclies to 

* the Roman empire.’§ TJie great spring forward, which is trace¬ 
able throughout Europe early in the sixteenth century, is no 
longer to be ascribed to the combined energising influences of 
maritime discovery, the invention of printing, the discovery of 
the invaluable remains of ancient learning, and the revival of 
religious purity and zeal inaugurated by Wickliffb and Luther, 
but to the influx of the precious metals from the New Wfl^rld. (It 
is somewhat remarkable that the decline of Spain, the discoverer 

* We recommend to Sir A. Alison, and to every one who con¬ 
scientiously desires to understand this subject, to study Mr. Tooke’s 
work on Prices, beginning at vol. i. p. 170. 

f ‘ That Great Britain and every state largely concerned in 
industrial enterprises has suffered grievous and long continued 
distress since the Peace, it> unhappily too well known to all who have 
lived through that period, and will be abundantly proved in the 
course of this history. .... In this country, indeed, this long period 
of peace has been nothing hut a protracted one of suffering^ in¬ 
terrupted only hy fitful and transient gleams of prosperity' (P. »33.) 

J See pp. 42. 44. 57. 30^. 365., — passim^ in fact. 

§ See p. 38. 
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and first recipient of these magic treasures, should be dated 
by many philosophical writers from this very period.) In the 
same manner, the progressive decline and impoverishment of 
Great Britain (!) is attributed to the contracted paper currency 
of 1819— i.e. to the enactment that the Bank of England should, 
on the return of peace, begin to keep its ‘promises to pay,’ 
which, to li^et the difficulties of war-time, it had been em¬ 
powered to postpone till the return of peace, — and to the dimi¬ 
nished productiveness of the South American mines*; while 
the rescue of the human race from its hopeless condition and 
impending doom (wliich rescue our author is just beginning to 
believe possible) will, if effected, be owing simply and solely 
to the Californian and Australian diggings I 

• Now, as we said, we have no intention of dragging our 
readers through a refutation of all this, which has been dealt 
with fifty times already by the ablest i)ens; but will Sir A. 
Alison consider the following facts before his next edition? 
If he be right in attributing such immense effects to the dimi¬ 
nished amount of gold and silver produced in the early part of 
the century, why has he taken no notice of, and why does he 
ascribe no effect in enhancing prices to, the great increase in 
the supply of the precious metals which took place subsequently 
to the war, but before the discoveries in Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia, and which in fact has been going on during nearly the 
whole period through which Sir A. Alison has been uttering 
his lugubrious prophecies of destruction from a simultaneous 
deficiency of metallic and paper currency? It is quite true 
that the annual produce of the South American and Mexican 
mines, which was upwards of 8,000,0004 at the beginning of 
the centur}", began to fall rapidly in 1809, and between that 
date and 1829, only averaged 4,000,0004 (we take our figures 
from Jacob and M'Culloch, preferring them to Sir A. Alison 
as authorities); but why has Sir A. Alison blinked the fact 
that, on an average from 1840-43, this produce had again 
increased to 5,600,0004 a year ? Why has he suppressed or 
forgotten the fact that in 1809 the produce of the Siberian 
and Ural mines was nil or nearly so; that in 1819 it was 
only 80,0004; that in 1829 it had risen to 600,0004, and in 
1846 to 3,500,0004; so that the total supply from all quarters 
had reached 9,000,0004 in 1843 and 10,000,0004 in 1846, or a 
higher figure than at the most productive period of Sir A. Alison’s 
golden agef\ If the diminution previous to 1819 produced 

* See pp. 35. 89. 386., and History of Europe, vol. xx. p. 108. 

j* See M‘Cullocli’s Commercial Diet. Aft. Precious Metals. Also, 
Tooke’s History of Prices, 1839-47, p. 452. 
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such marvellous disasters, surely the increase between 1829 and 
1846 should have wrought an equally wonderful prosperity. 

Again, a consideration of the* following collation of figures 
might, we think, have suggested to Sir A. Alison that he must 
have enormously overrated the influence of the diminution in 
the paper circulation which took place after the war, in pro¬ 
ducing that reduction of prices which he regards the grand 
calamity of England*; and indeed that he attaches far too 
great weight altogether to the extent of ostensible currency 
afloat. It appears (to take the figures in the volume before us, 
p. 338.) that the total notes (Bank of England and country 
banks) in circulation in the kingdom, were, in 

1814 - £47,500,000 
1813 - 46,272,000 

1816 - 42,109,000 

Sir Robert Peel stated in the House of Commons (May 26. 
1826) that in 1819 the paper circulation, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, was about 40,000,000/, in England, and 3,300,000/. 
in Scotland. Since that date we have had enormous fluctua¬ 
tions in the prices of all commodities; we have had high-priced 
years and low-priccd years; our commercial transactions have 
increased in probably a fourfold ratio; our prosperity has often 
been enormous; yet the circulation has never reached the 
amount at which it stood even in the calamitous year of 1816 f; 
and in 1852, a year of general prosperity and unparalleled com¬ 
fort and plenty among the poor, it only averaged 36,000,000.f 
But the most remarkable thing is that, notwithstanding the 
enormous extension and great briskness of our commercial 
enterprise in the last year, the country did not require and 
would not use nearly the whole of the paper circulation offered 
to it. During the whole year the Bank, though it issued 
notes to the amount of 34,000,000/., and though its rate of 
discount was often as low as 2 per cent., could never keep out 
more than 22,000,000/.; 12,000,000/. of these notes — the want 
of an adequate supply of which, according to Sir A. Alison, 
has entailed such ruinous consequences on the country—lay 

* If Sir A. Alison had studied Mr. Tooke’s conclusive work, 
vol. ii. c. vi. vii., as one who dogmatises on such a subject ought to 
have done, he could scarcely failed to have been convinced how 
slight and varying was tlie connexion between the two facts. 

•j- It just reached it in October 1845, a year of extraordinary pro¬ 
sperity and commercial activity. 

$ The average note circulation of the whole kingdom, from 
Kovember 1851 to October 1832, was 33,472,000/. 


1817 - £43,291,000 

1818 - 48,278,000 
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idle in their coffers, unable to find employment, unneeded and 
unasked for. 

At § 26. of the opening chapter we find the following state¬ 
ment:— 

*The contraction of tlie currency introduced in 1819, and rendered 
still more stringent by the Acts of 1844 and 1845, has changed the 
value of jmon^y fifty per cent. ; — coupled with free ti'ade in all the 
branches of industry, it has doubled it. In other words, it has 
doubled the weight of debts, taxes, and encumbrances of every 
description, and at the same time - halved the resources of those who 
have to pay them. Fifty millions a year raised for the public revenue 
are as great a burden now as a hundred millions were during the 
war ; the nation at the close of thirty-five years of unbroken peace, 
is in reality more heavily taxed than it was at the end of twenty years 
of uninterrupted hostility.' 

Such assertions as these would be discreditable enough if 
recklessly uttered on the hustings in order to confound an anta¬ 
gonist or to catch a vote: recoitled in the ‘fifth thousand* 
of a formal and elaborate history, they must be characterised 
as wholly unpardonable. If Sir A. Alison had contented him¬ 
self with stating that, owing to a general fall in prices, money 
goes twice as far now as it did during the war or at the begin¬ 
ning of the century, no one would have felt disposed to dis¬ 
pute the proposition, and few would bo found to join him in 
lamenting it. But to attribute this fall exclusively or mainly 
to any action on the currency, is a wilful ignoring of facts 
which are obvious to every one. It is to ascribe to one single 
cause an effect which scientific inventions, improvements in 
machinery, amended agriculture, and all circumstances which 
have contributed to the increased productiveness of industry, 
have combined to produce. It is resolutely to forget or suppress 
the fact, that this fall of price in nearly all articles has continued 
steadily from 1821, when the return to cash payments was con¬ 
summated, till 1842, when the free-trade policy began to be 
inaugurated. Again, a reference to Mr. Tooke’s Tables (vol. ii. 
p. 379.) would have shown Sir A. Alison what was the actual 
depreciation of the currency during the continuance of the 
Bank Bestriction Act, and what consequently was the enhance¬ 
ment of the value of money caused by the Act of 1819; and 
would have saved him from the loose and exaggerated state¬ 
ment he has thrown before his readers.' The increased value 
of money was not fifty per cent., nor anything approaching it. 
From 1800 to 1821, when cash payments were fully resumed, 
the average depreciation was 7/. 15«. Od, In the closing year 
of the war, from 1813-15, whep the depreciation was greatest. 
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the value of the currency was 78/. 8s. 6(/., when it should have 
been 100/.; the inereased value of money consequent on the 
Act of 1819 was not fifty per cenUt but a little more than 
twenty-seven. As to the alleged appreciation of the currency 
by the Act of 1844, neither Sir A. Alison nor any one else can 
either ascertain its amount or prove its existence. 

That portion of public and private debt which was contracted 
under a depreciated, and had to be borne or repaid'under a 
restored currency, must of course have become proportionately 
more burdensome. This we do not need to be reminded 
though Sir A. Alison might in fairness have informed his readers 
what portion of the debt had been incurred before the value 
of money had been interfered with by the Act of 1797. But 
when he enumerates taxes as among the burdens that have been 
'doubled’ by the return to cash payments, he surely forgets 
that all those taxes which are required for the expenditure of 
the country (as distinguished from the interest of the National 
Debt), are expended directly or indirectly in the purchase of 
those very commodities whose reduction in price we are called 
upon to deplore, and must therefore, sooner or later, benefit by 
that reduction; as wo know they have done to a remarkable 
extent. — But we must proceed to the last assertion in the 
paragi’aph we have quoted.. Sir A. Alison has the hardihood 
10 affirm, that since tlie Peace ‘the resources of the country 
‘have been halved,’ and, ‘that a revenue of fifty millions now, 

‘ is as great a burden as a hundred millions were theii..'' 

We have fortunately lying before us Mr. Norman’s admirable 
Pamphlet on ‘ The Pressure of Taxation,’ the first chapter of 
which is devoted to the discussion of this very question. We 
must in charity hope that the Historian had never seen the 
masterly exposition of the Financier. Mr. Norman is a first- 
rate authority on subjects of this nature; and in preparing the 
work we shall refer to, he fortified himself by the aid, and 
ensured accuracy by the corrections, of Mr. Porter. From 
the writings of these two eminent men we extract a few con¬ 
clusive facta In 1815, the last year of the war, the revenue 
raised was 72,210,000/.; — but, as according to Mr. Tooke’s 
table (vol. ii. p. 379.) 100/. then, was only worth 834 5s. 9«?. 
in the metallic currency to which we soon after returned, the 
real revenue must be taken at ’60,115,000/. At that time 
the population of the British Islands was about 19,500,f)00. 
The revenue was therefore about 60s. a head. In 1821, 
after five years of peace, the population had risen to 21,200,000, 
and the revenue had fallen to 55,800,000/., or 51^. a head. 
In 1850, the ^ jpopulation was. 27,000,000, and the revenue 
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52)300,000/., or 39s. a head. That is, the weight of taxes 
upon each individual (in place of being, aceording to Sir A. 
Alison, twice what it was during the war), is just one third 
less. But the burden of taxation must bo measured, not only 
according to the numbers who have to bear it, but accord¬ 
ing to the wealth and ‘ I'csourccs ’ of these numbers. Now, 
what are those ‘resources’ which Sir A. Alison assures us 
have been reduced to half their former amount ? The value of 
personal property had increased between 1814 and 1845, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Porter, upwards of 1000 millions, or from 
1,200,000,p00/. (in a depreciated currency), to 2,200,000,000/. 
(in a restored one). In the sam# period, the increased rental 
of real property in England and Wales, was upwards of forty 
millions, representing an increased capital of 1000 millions. 
The total amount of incomes derived from trades and professions 
was, in 1812, 21,247,600/., in a depreciated currency, and in 
1848, 56,990,000/., in a restored one. The amount of capital 
subject to legacy duty had risen from 16,622,000/. in 1812, 
to 44,348,000/. in 1845. The sums insured against fire were 
in 1811, 366,000.000/., and in 1845, 722,000,000/. The 
various taxes reduced and abolished since the Peace up to 
the end of 1845, yielded to the revenue no less a sum than 
.50,182,000/.: the taxes imposed in that interval yielded 
13,254,000/.,— leaving a balance of relief to tlic country of 
thirty-seven millions. The highest amount in declared value 
reached by the exi)orts of British and Irish produce during the 
war, was 51,600,000/. in 1815: they amounted to 74,200,000/. 
in 1851. No one, we think, who considers these facts will 
hesitate to accept IMr. Norman’s conclusion : ‘ It follows from 
‘ these figures that the country could now sustain an expenditure 
‘ of 119,000,00()/. with no greater pressure than was inflicted by 
‘ 81,000,000/. at the close of the war; that ice could now hear 
‘ a system of taxation, lookiny at taxation merely, which pro- 
‘ duced 82,000,000/. as easily as we then bore one which produced 
‘56,000,000/.;—and, that an expenditure of 52,000,000/. at 
‘ present, presses no more on our rt'sources than an expenditure 
‘ of 35,000,000/. would have done about 1815.’* What must we 


* If Sir A. Alison should imagine that he can weaken the force of 
this conclusion by alleging that wages (the ‘ resources * out of which 
the working man pays taxes) have fallen since the Peace, we remind 
him, first, that that portion of the taxation of the country which is 
shared by the labouring classes has beep enormously diminished; 
that a roan’s means of paying taxes depends upon, the surplus which 
may remain to him after providing the necessaries of life ; that;, 
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think of the trustworthiness of an historian who can boldly 
affirm that a burden has been douhledy wdiich two high financial 
authorities had already proved to have been reduced Jifly-three 
■per cent. ? 

Patriotically bent upon proving the ruin of his country, and 
upon tracing that ruin to the adoption of a policy which he has 
wasted so many years in denouncing. Sir A. Alison points with 
a gloomy triumph to the nearly stationary amount of our 
population during the last decennial period, and to the vast 
emigration which is now in progress from our shores, and 
attributes them, as he attributes everything which, he regards 
as a misfortune, to Free ^Trade and a contracted currency. 
Forgetting that, at p. ix. of the Preface, he had, truly enough, 
referred this * modern exodus’ to the combined influence of 
‘ the aroused energies and ambition of civilised man, %o the 
‘ discoveries of science, and to the treasures of the wilderness ; ’ 
and that at p. viii. of the Prefice, and again at p. 65. of 
chap, i., he had spoken of the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia as the cause which had given tho last irresistible 
stimulus to the mighty movement,—he in three several passages 
lays the whole burden of this evil (as he considers it) at the 
doQ]^ of that .system of commercial policy which, after some 
years of trial, has just been solemnly adopted and ratified by 
the common consent of all political parties. 

*The effect of these all-important measures [the change in the 
commereial policy, and the increased stringency of the monetary laws 
of Great Britain],—from which so .much was expected, and so little 
save suffering received,—was to augment to an unparalleled and 
extraordinary degree the outward tendency of the British people.’ 
(Chap. i. I 10.) ... 

* The moment this [free importation of corn] takes, place, the 
limits of national progress have been reached, population declines, 
emigration increases, and the sinews of the State are transferred to 
other lands. How clearly is the operation of this law of nature 
exemplified in the recent history of Great Britain, where the nation 
has been convulsed by the fierce demand for free trade in corn, first 
raised in the manufacturing towns ; and, as a consequence of its 
^concessiony it now finds ten millions of quarters of grain annually 
imported, three hundred thousand cultivators annually exported, and 

according to the best information obtainable, even agricultural wagetf 
h^ve npt fallen much^—in some districts not at all — since 1815; 

that where they have fallen, the fall has been by no nieans equi- 
va1i0M^*4o ffiat^whicK has. taken place, in every article of consump- 
See Porter’s ‘Progress,* 3rd ed. p. 442., where all the informa- 
extant has been collected into one tikble. 
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tLe chief market for its manufactures in the inhabitants of its own 
fields daily declining^ (Chap. i. § 45.) 

‘Certain it is, that the ruin of industry and destruction of property 
effected in Great Britain since the'manufacturing school obtained the 
ascendancy in Parliament, much exceeds anything recorded in the 
history of pacific legislation, or that could have been effected by ilte 
most violent exertions of despotic power [! J; and the' melancholy fact 
stands proved by the records of the census, that the populatioM of the 
Empire, which hiid advanced without intermission daring five cen¬ 
turies, for the first time declined during the first five years of free- 
trade legislation.* (Chap. i. § 58.) 

We have quoted all three passage partly to guard oursclVes 
against any suspicion of having misrepresented Sir Archibald’s 
statement, and partly to show that his assertion as to the cause 
of the ‘exodus’ is not a hasty one, but is wilful, deliberate, 
and reiterated. Yet if any social fact can be considered certain 
and proved, it is certain that free trade has had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with emigration, unless to check it, and render it less 
needful and attractive; — that the recent startling ^exportation 
*of cultivators’ from our shores is distinctly traceable to two 
events, the failure-* of the potato, and the discovery of Austra¬ 
lian gold;—and that this truth is clearly proved by documents, 
to which Sir A. Alison not only might have had, hut actually 
had, access—for he quotes them. In the first place, we presume 
that one of the greatest possible stimuli to emigration is a de¬ 
ficiency of employment or of food at home, and that whatever 
promotes employment and cheapens food, must, pro 4anto^ 
diminish the motives to expatriation. . Now, it is notorious and 
indisputable that free trade has done both (indeed its having 
done the latter is Sir A. Alison’s chief indictment against'it) — 
that, since avc recovered frOm the fearful famine of 1846 and*. 
1847, which free trade in corn did so much to mitigate, the 
peojple of Great Britain have never been so well employed or- 
so well fed as in the last three years; that the price of every 
species of food (whether articles of luxury at of necessity) has^ 
never been so low; that our manufacturing production has been 
steadily increasing; that the excise revenue~the'^seat criterionr. 
of popular comfort—has been w’onderfully pfosperous j that, the- 
wages of artisans have been rather on the increase, while thci 
articles they had to purchase were ihlling in price; ftnd that 
the deposits in savings.* bdnks have ^augmented. Sif A* Alison, 
doubtless, means us to infer as a Set-off to all this, that the 
wages of agricultural labourers (the chief class of emigrant) 
have been lowered* in consequence of the fall in the price of 
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corn, and that the employment for them has diminished. But 
if wages have in a few counties been reduced, that reduction, 
it is well known, has borne no proportion to the reduction in the 
cost of the necessaries of life; *and if some labourers have been 
dismissed, more must have beep taken on, and tive aggregate of 
agricultural employment been increased. For on consulting the 
recor^f ‘ poor law, we find the following results. The 

sums spent in relief of the poor in Fngland in ithe half>years 
.ending Michaelmas were as follows: — 

1849 - ;ei,71‘7,334 I 1851 - £1,490,134 

1850 - 1,529,456 | 1852 - 1,462,263 

The number of adult abH-bodied paupers, widows, and others 
in receipt of relief, was, in England and Wales, in January— 

1850 - - 172,802 I 1852 - - 137,318 

1851 - - 147,500 1 1853 - - 126,220 

The number of adult males receiving out*door relief ore account 

want of work, was in January— 

1850 - - 9,449 1852 - - 4,108 

1851 - - 5,341 1853 - - 1,161 

And these are precisely the years during which the emigration 
movement has been most active. No one but Sir A. Alison 
would have ventured on the paradox that increase of food at 
home stimulates the population to go abroad. 

A certain amount of emigration from our shores, and espe¬ 
cially from Ireland, has taken place every year for the last half 
century: that its vast increase has been caused by the failure 
of the potato in the sister island, and not by free trade. Sir A. 
Alison might have learned by examining the table given in the 
Twelfth Beport of the Emigration Commissioners, App. No. III. 
It there. appears that, from 1832 to 1842 inclusive, the year 
when the first timid commencement of free trade was inau¬ 
gurated by Sir Kobert Peel, the number of emigrants from the 
tlnited Kingdom averaged £8,800; that in the three years 
ending 4842 (^prmious to free trade), it averaged 112,500; that 
in the three following years it had fallen to .73,800; that after 
the potato rot had fairly shown itself, it sprung up to 129,800 
in 1846, and to 258,270 in 1847; and that since that date it has 
^eraged nearly 300,000 a year. If #e separate the emigration 
ifolU Iceland, where the potato failure was chiefly felt, from the 
l^isnend amopnt, the same connexion between cause and eficct is 
still more strongly breiught out. 
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Emigrants from Ireland.* 

1843 - - 39,500 1848 - - 177,700 

1844 - - 55,200 1849 - - 209,200 

1845 - - 76,700 1850 - - 208,000 

1846 - - 106,800 1851 - - 257,372 

1847 - - 214,700 1852 - - 225,003 

The effect of the discovery of Aiistraliaa gold as stiraulatiog 
emigration t« those colonies may be judged of by the following 
figures. 

Emigration from the United Kingdom to Australian Colonies. 

Aimoal 

# ATerage. 

From 1838 — 1841 (before free trade was heard of) - 19,570 

„ 1842—1846 (while it was in process of adoption) 3,484 

„ 1847—1850 (before gold was discovered) - - 19,245 

„ 1851— (year of its discovery) - - - 21,532 

„ 1852— . 87,064 

If anj” further refutation were needed of Sir A. Alison’s 
theory that emigration is attributable to the adoption of a free 
commercial policy, we might find it in the fact that, — whereas 
the average number of emigrants from Great Britain (inde¬ 
pendently of Ireland) during 1851 and 1852, did not exceed 
110,000, — the emigrants from Germany, which certainly has 
not sinned in the direction of free trade, had reached last year 
103,313.t 

It was of course to be expected that a zealous Tory of the 
straitest sect, like Sir A. Alison, should regard t{ie Beform- 
Act as a fatal and lamentable measure, which struck a death¬ 
blow at the greatness of Jingland. But few, we think, will be 
prepared to find that long before the date of that great innova¬ 
tion he considered that the ascendancy had passed away from 
the landed interest and, with that ascendancy, the glory of the 
House of Commons. Even as far back as the terminfition of 
the war, his complaint against the Legislature is, that the tetri’^ 
torial aristocracy had ceased to he predominant in its composition. 
Plus royaKste que le roi^ even tne unreformed House of Gc»n- 
mous was too liberal, too commercial, too manufikcturing foe 
his approval; and the very Parliament which passed the Com 

* The emigrants from Ireland are found, according to the calcula¬ 
tion of the Commissioners, by adding to the number who sail from 
Irish ports, nine-terUhs of those sailing from Liverpool; and latterly 
one-third of t^se sailing from the Clyde. The figures, however, 
cannot be given as absolutely accurate. 

f Last Report of the Central Emigration Society of Germany. 
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Laws in 1815 (^e most flagrant piece of class legislation on 
x^cord), he actually deplores over as * suffering under the undue 
‘ascendancy of the mercantile interest*[!] ‘It was a mixed 

* body composed of merchants, manufacturers, bankers, colonial 

* proprietors, shipowners and shopkeepers, even more than land- 

* holders.’ (P. 119., also pp. 36. and 56.) How a man who 
thinks as Sir A. Alison does, as to the impropriety and danger 
of the Reform Act, and the mischief, iniquity, aftd cruelty of 
allowing the free importation of corn, could have penned the 
following just remark, we are at a loss to imagine: — 

‘‘ The first successful stand against the deluge of revolution [in 
1848] was made in Great Bril^n ; and there it was wi|j|}stood, not by 
the bayonets of the soldiers, but by the batons of the citizens. The lOtb 
of April was the Waterloo of Chartist rebellion in England;—a 
memorable proof that the institutions of a free people, suited to their 
vsants and in harmony with their dispositions, can, in such felicitous 
circumstances, oppose a more successful barrier to social dangers 
than the most powerful military force at the command of a despotic 
chief.’ (P. 19.) 

No observation could be more just or pertinent: but did it 
never occur to the writer that if a reformed representation and 
a free trade in food are ‘ suited to our wants and in harmony 
‘ with our dispositions,’ and therefore produced such admirable 
results, an unreformed Parliament and a prohibitive tariff must 
be wholly unsuitable and out of harmony with us, and would 
have brought about a very different termination of that memor- 
citizens able crisis? Does Sir A. Alison really believe that 
of all classes would have come forward as they did to main¬ 
tain order and defend their institutions, if the Act of 1832 
had never been passed and if the Act of 1815 had never been 
repealed? Does he believe that if fettered commerce, a 
restricted supply of corn, and a landed House of^ommons 
had thep been among ‘ our institutions,’ the middle and lower 
classes would have been found ready and zealous to uphold 
them? Does he not know—did not every Tory then feel, 
with a thrill of self-gratulatioh—that, if com laws and rotten 
boroughs had still existed on that day, no power on ^arth 
could have saved England from an unsparing revolution? If 
Sir A. Alison’s policy had been adhered to up to the 10th of 
April 1848, be would have had to draw a very different moral 
from the scenes of that eventful and honourable day. 

In § 44. of his first chapter Sir A, Alison ventures on an 
assertion which we cannot pass over without comment, and 
which may serve as a specimen of the liberties which, under 
iim ^ temptation of silly and outrageous prejudices and by the 
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connivance of an easy conscience and a low standard of ac¬ 
curacy, he permits himself to take with fact. He has dis¬ 
covered, as he imagines, * a fixed, eternal, unchangeable law of 

* nature* — that machinery and the steam engine ‘have no 

* influence in cheapening the production of food.’ The thing is 

not true— as any one may be aware who reflects on the effect of 
facilities of transport in conveying manures from large towns to 
outlying farms and in bringing these within easy reach of 
markets, to say nothing of steam ploughs, reaping machines, 
thrashing macliines, &c., or of the fact that a steam engine for 
economising labour is an invariable ]^art of all the best farming 
ef tablishm^a in Scotland: — but let that pass. Sir A. Alison 
then proceeds: — - ' 


‘ To be convinced of this, and of the vast influence of this law of 
nature upon the destinies of mankind, we have only to consider what 
would have been their situation if the case had been otherwise — if 
subsistence, like manufactures or minerals, could be raised by huge 
factories in particular places, and fire had been capable of working 
the same prodigies in the production of food for man, as it is in that 
of cotton or iron goods. Would the world, in such circumstances, 
have been worth living in ? Could any human power have prevented 
the corruption of the species ? Could the progress, even, and 
increase of mankind, have been secured, when it is recollected that 
manufactuTing districts, so far from increasing, are never able to 
maintain their own numffers; and that but for a constant immi¬ 
gration from rural localities, theg would constantly decline in 
population V 

This cool assertion, which is repeated in the following para¬ 
graph and assumed as the basis for much tawdry philosophising, 
is not only not true, but is the reverse of true; and is con¬ 
tradicted by documents within the reach of every one, and 
which certainly form a part of the library of so voluminous a 
statistician as Sir A. Alison,*—the animal reports, namely, of 
the Hegistrar General. We shall give a few clear and simple 
figures which will enable our readers to form their own judg¬ 
ment as to the reliance to be placed upon the statements of this 
reckless historian. We do not need to be told that a great 
portion of the rapid increase in the population of the manufac¬ 
turing districts of this country is due to immigration from sur¬ 
rounding parts: the same may be said of America. But we 
apprehend that the natural increase of any district must be 
measured by the surplus of births over ^aths, and can be 
measured in no other way; and that wherever the births 
exceed the deaths, there the population is not only * maintain- 
ing its own numbers,* but is increasmg, independently of 
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immigration. Now, on referring to the two last published 
annual reports of the Kegietar General (x. and xi.), we find the 
births and deaths in the three most peculiarly manufacturing 
counties of England to stand thus : — 


CoanUcs. 

Births in 1S47 
and 1848. 

S 

Deaths in 1847 
and 1648. 

Surplus of 
Births, 1 . e. na- 
tural increase. 

Lancashire 

i Cheshire - - - 

West Biding of York 

144,208 

24,906 

88,208 

¥ 

122,932 

20,304 

62,233 



it must be bonie in mind too, that the year 1847 was one of 
unusual mortality, owing to the scarcity and the failure of the 
potato crop. 

But we are fortunately en.abled to offer to Sir A. Alison a 
still more striking refutation of his strange misstatement. The 
last quarterly returns of births, deaths, and marriages for 
September and December, 1852, have just been put into our 
hands; and we give the results of the two quarters for the last 
five years, including 1849, the year of cholera, when the morta¬ 
lity in towns was sometimes 50 per cent, above the average. 
Even tills fearful ally could not make good Sir A. Alison’s 
assertion. 


Counties. 

Births in the 
two last quar¬ 
ters from 1848 
to 18S2. 

Deaths in the 
two last quar¬ 
ters from 1848 
•to 1852. 

Surplus of 
Births, i. e. na¬ 
tural increase. 

Lancashire 

Cheshire - - - 

West Riding of York - 

183,011 

32,711 

119,367 

1 : 39 ,643 
23,323 
79,985 

43,368 

9,388 

39,382 

. 


Perhaps, however, Sir A. Alison may endeavour to escape 
from his position by alleging that these, though ‘ manufacturing 
districts^ embrace a considerable space inhabited by a rural 
population. Let us see, therefore, what is the state of the 
case in purely manufacturing towns. We will take Stockport, 
Macclesfield, Wigan, Bolton, Manchester, Oldham, Prestenr, 
Bri^ford, and Leeds, using the same Quarterly Betums, and 
embracing, as before, the fiital year of cholera. 

[See Table in nest page, j 

■ FinaPy, to emnpiete the destruetioa Sir A. Alison’s ass^ 
'riorij, we find, frc»n the same authority, that while, during th§ 
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. 

Births in the 

Deaths in the 

Surplus of 
Birlhs, i. e. na¬ 
tural increase-. 

Manofacturing Towns. 

two last quar¬ 
ters from 1848 

two last quar- 
•ters from 1848 

' ' 

to 1852. 

«• 1 

to 1852. 

Stockport - - - 

7,311 

5,768 

1,543 

1,067 

Macclesfield 

4,832 

3,765 

Wigan - . . 

7,558 

5,583 

1,975 

.Bolton - » _ 

10,270 

7,698 

2,572 

Manchester 

21,115 

19,092 

2,023 

Oldham ... 

7,963 

5,135 

2,828 

Preston - - - 

8,183 

5,687 

2,496 

Bradford - - - 

17,088 

11,506 

5,582 

Leeds _ _ . 

8,807 

8,950 



September quarter, in the three purely agricultural counties of 
Buckinghamshire, Essex, and Herefordshire, the births exceeded 
the deaths by 57 per cent., in the nine manufacturing towns 
above (even with the cholera throwi\ into the balance against 
them^ the excess was 49 per cent. After this exposure, what 
must we think of a grave historian, and a professed dealer in 
statistics, who could venture to assert that manufacturing dis¬ 
tricts were * never able even to maintain, much less to increase, 
‘ their own numbers ’ ? 

Two other equally reckless and unfounded assertions occur at 
p. 11. The writer is speaking of the supposed consequences 
which resulted from the adoption of free trade and a sound 
system of currency, 

*The great cities flourished, but the country decayed; ... and 
while exports and imports were constantly increasing, the mainstay 
of national strength, the cultivation of the soil, was rapidly declining. 
Europe, before the middle of the century, beheld with astonishment 
Great Britain, which, at the end of the war, had been self-supporting, 
importing ten millions of quarters of grain, being a full-fifth of the 
national subsistence.... Three miRions of quarters of wh'iecd ceased 
to be raised in the British Islands.’ (Chap. i. § 10.; see also p. 27.) 

Since the adoption of a free commercial policy, according to 
Sir A. Alison, the cultivation of the soil in Great Britain has. 
rapidly declined, and the production of wheat has fallen off by 
3,000,000 quarters. The bold promulgator of these fallacies 
gives no authority on which he founds them; they are simply 
his dictum^ which we are to receive as an oflicial document. 
Now we are not disposed to bandy assertions with our anta¬ 
gonist— though possibly ours might carry as much weight as 

— or we might affirm, what we believe to be true and pretty 
notorious, that the purchaeeable value of the foe snuple of land. 
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has increased of late years; that, in England at least, rents 
have only fallen in particular districts, and under special cir¬ 
cumstances — in several* cases they have risen; and that the 
cultivation of the soil, so *far from declining, has improved in 
quality ; and that fresh land has Been brought under cultivation. 
In Ireland, no doubt, much land did for a time fall out of 
cultivation * ; but Sir A. Alison knows as well ns we do, that 
this was traceable to the potato failure and the disorganisation 
arising out of that calamity, and not to any measures of 
commercial policy. But instead of setting assertion against 
assertion, let us lay before our readers the only facts officially 
ascertained which bear upon the controversy, and which are 
open to both parties. We have all of us seen, wherever we 
go, instances innumerable of land brought under the plough 
for the first time within the last six years; but the extent to 
which this increase of cultivation has taken place we can only 
learn by reference to published or procurable documents. From 
these it appears that, whUe between 1831 and 1840, antecedent 
to free tradct only 236,070 acres were inclosed under separate 
Acts of Parliament, 369,127 acres were so inclosed between 1841 
and 18491* or subsequent to free trade, A fuller comparison still 
is given by Mr. Porter in the same chapter. Thus: — 

* Brought under cultivation from 1830—1839 - 248,880 acres. J 
„ 1840—1844 - 120,780 „ 

„ 1845—1849 - 273,967 „ 


• 'It appears, however, from the second part of the Census Returns 
for Ireland, that cultivation is now again on the increase. The acres 
under tillage have increased from 13,464,300 in 1841 to 14,802,581 
in 1851,—and much improvement has taken place from a larger 
introduction of green crops and a better system of rotation. The 
quantity and value of live stock have also increased steadily since the 
famine. The value was in 

1847' - - £24,820,547 I 1850 - - £26,951,959 

1849 - - 25,692,616 | 1851 - - 27,737,393 

t Porter’s Progress of the Nation, p. 157. 

i The following return shows the steady progress of cultivation 
for the last six years: — 

Inclosures effected in the year 1847 - - 1,114 acres. 

„ 1848 - - 8,192 „ 

„ 1849 - - 14,994 „ 

: „ 1850 - - 13,903 „ 

I „ 1851 - - 22,165 „ 

: „ 1852 - - 19,840 „ 

Aggregate' average of inclosures now (Feb. 1853) in progress, 
298,228 acres! 
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Cultivation, then, is increasing, not declining, in extent. The 
rate at which it is advancing in character and efficiency it is 
difficult to over-estimate. 

We have unfortunately no agricultural statistics which would 
enable us to pronounce accurately upon the actual quantity of 
w'heat produced in any one year; but we have returns of the 
quantity sold in the 290 inspected markets, which enable us 
to compare one year with another; and these returns will show 
what degree of reliance is to be placed on Sir A. Alison's 
assertion that the production has fallen off by no less than 
3,000,000 quarters annually. In 1842, when Sir Kobert Peel 
first relaxed the corn laws, he increased the number of inspected 
markets from 150 to 290. 


In ] 843 the wheat sold in these towns was 5,302,297 quarters. 

1844 

99 

99 

5,456,306 „ 

1845 

99 

99 

6,666,2401 * „ 

1846 

99 

99 

5,958,9621 „ 

1847 

9 » 

99 

4,637,616t ,. 

1848 

99 

99 

5,399,833 „ 

1849 

99 

99 

4,453,982 

1850 

99 

99 

4,688,246 „ 

1851 

99 

99 

4,487,041 

1852 

99 

99 

4,854,513 „ 


Now this table shows, in the first place, that the falling off in the 
quantities sold in later years is owing far more to the character 
of the harvests than to any legislative measures; secondly, that 
the difference between the last five and the first five years of the 
series is not 3,000,000 quarters, but only 828,000, although the 
sales of the first five years were swelled by the remarkable 
harvests of 1844 and 1845 ; thirdly, that the produce of the 
good year, 1848, since the repeal of the corn laws, was as nearly 
as possible the same as that of the good year, 1844, previous to 
that repeal; and finally, that since 1849, when the law of free 
importation w'as completely carried into effect, the produce of 
wheat has been progressively increasiug. In conclusion, we 
will refer Sir A. Alison to a table drawn up by Mr. Porter 
(Progress, p. 143.), in which he shows that, on the ordinary 
estimate of a consumption of eight bushels of wheat per head, the 
number of individuals supported on home-grown wheat was nearly 
half a million more between 1841 and 1849 than it was between 
1830 and 1840. 

But Sir A. Alison is not satisfied with the decline of our 

* Result of the good harvests of 1844 and 1845. 

f Result of bad harvest of 1846. " 
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agriculture—which most persons had begun to flatter themselves 
was improving more rapidly than at any time during the last 
thirty years; our navy and mercantile marine must likewise 
be hurrying to decay—at the very moment when we imagined 
that its progress was most signal and encouraging. 

‘ Lastly, the navy, once our pride and glory, and the only certain 
safeguard cither against the dangers of foreign invasion or the 
blockade of our harbours, is fast melting away ; .for the reciprocity 
system established in 1823, and the repeal of the Navigation Laws in 
1849, have given sitch encouragement to foreign shipping in preference 
to our own, that in a few years, if the same system continue, more 
than ha^ of our whole commerce will have passed into the hands 
of foreign states, which may any day become hostile ones.’ (Chap. i. 
§28.) 


It is unfortunate that even where Sir A. Alison’s figures are 
correct, and when he deigns to refer to them in proof of his as¬ 
sertions, he can seldom draw the right conclusions from them. 
Let us test by figures (taken from Porter’s Progress, chaps, ix. x. 
and Parliamentary Papers for 1852, No. 376.) the gloomy 
statements in the paragraph we have just quoted. ‘ Our navy 

* [by which is meant our mercantile marine] is fast melting 

* away* The tonnage of British ships built and registered in 
the United Kingdom in different periods is as follows: — 


From 1814-1823 f rceiprocUj ,y,lem’ 

1 began), it averaged annually 

JVom 1824-1849 

1850 - - • - » 

1851 . 


Tons. 

76,964 

116,007 

133,695 

149,637 


The total amount of British tonnage belonging to Jhe several 
ports of the Empire in 1821-22 (the two years preceding reci¬ 
procity); was 2,540,000, and in 1824-45 (the two years subset 
quent to reciprocity), 2,556,000. In 1847-48 (the tw^o years 
preceding the reiieal of the Navigation Laws), it was 4,002,000, 
«nd in 1650-51 {subsequent to that repeal), it was 4,282,000. So 
much for the * melting away’ of our marine under the opera¬ 
tion of Sir A. Alison’s two bugbears I 
But further we are told that owing to *the encouragement given 

* by these two measures to foreign shipping in preference to our 

* oicn, half our commerce will soon be in the hands of foreigners.’ 
Now it is unquestionable that since 1846, owing tg the enormous 
■denelopmestt ^ our commerce conseqtient on the adoption of free 
trade, the amount of foreign tonnage employed hu rapidly in¬ 
creased, but not at all-in preference to our own, which has 




bcreased from 8,688,148 in 1846 to 9,820,876 in 1851 — 
enough, we should imagine, to satisfy the most inordinate am¬ 
bition. How, we beg to ask Sir A. Alison, could our commerce 
have been carried on at all, if we had not thus been enabled to 
call in the aid of foreign shipping, when we find that the quan¬ 
tity of our exports, as measured by official value, sprang up, 
during that period, from 148,600,000/. to 224,000,000/., — to 
say nothing of the enormous increase of emigration? We em¬ 
ployed all our own vessels, we built ships as fast as we could; 
and yet Sir A. Alison is jealous because, having done thisy and 
finding this still insufficienty we employed other nations to do 
what we could not do ourselves.* There is not a shadow of 
foundation for the charge that our commerce is passing into the 
hands of foreigners: our ship-builders never were so briskly en¬ 
gaged as now, nor did the amount of British tonnage inwards 
and outwards ever increase so fast. Sir A. Alison’s favourite 
author (Mr. Porter) has given some figures which might have 
sufficed to disabuse any man but himself of his dismal hallu¬ 
cinations. A comparison of p. 392. and 403. of the new edition 
shows, firsty that between 1821 and 1849 the proportion of the 
American trade monopolised by Great Britain has risen from 
7 to 55 per cenL of the whole; secondlyy that while the American 
shipping entering the ports of the United States increased 248 
per cent., the British shipping so entering increased 2584 per 
cent.; thirdly, that in 1848, the proportion of the total com¬ 
merce of the respective countries carried on under the national 
fitag, was, for France 54 per cent., for America 63 per cent., and 
for Great Britain 69 per cent.; and, lastly, that foreign shipping 
is not superseding or encroaching on our own, — as may be seen 
by the following figures, of tonnage entering inward: — 


In 1801, 

Imports Official. 

for 100 tons'British, there were 84 tons foreign j^31,000,000 

1805, 


99 

72 

99 

99 

26,000,000 

1810, 



131 

99 

99 

39,000,000 

1815, 


>» 

55 

>» 

99 

33,000,000 

1820^ 


99 

27 

it 

99 

32,000,000 

1825, 


>9 

45 

n 

99 

44,000,000 

1830, 


99 

35 

it 

99 

46,000,000 

1835, 

99 

99 

35 

a 

99 

49 ,000,000 

1840, 

99 

99 

46 

n 

Si 

67,000,000 

1845, 

99 

» 

40 

99 

n 

85,000,000 


* The iiMUvase in freights shows that this is the real explanadon. 
The cost of a passage to Australia has risen from 12/> to 214 in the 
last two years. 
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Imports Official. 

In 1847, for 100 tons British, tltere were 45 tons foreign :fi^,000,000 


1848, , 

99 


43 

>1 

■ n 

94.000,000 

1849, 

99 

M 

42 

il 

n 

106,000,000 

1850, * 

99 

' }* 

51 

n 

>» 

95,000,000 

1851, 

19 

»» 

59 

jf 

» 

104,000,000 


This table brings out into strong relief two conclusions 
that the great increase of foreign shipping has invariably taken 
place in those years when a sudden or large augmentation of our 
imports overran the capacities of existing British bottoms, and 
required foreign aid to supplement our own exertions; and, 
secondly^ that at no period has the proportion of foreign tonnage 
been so great as during the war— * the halcyon days of British 
♦ shipowners.** 

At p. 46., and again at p. 399., Sir A. Alison reproduces the 
extraordinary statements regarding the effect of education in in¬ 
creasing crime, with which he had astonished the world some 
years before in the pages of * Blackwood,* and in the collected 
edition of his Essays (vol. i. p. 558.). ‘Education and civilisa- 
‘ tion,* he informs us, ‘while checking crimes of violence, tend 
‘ rather to increase those of fraud.* 

‘ The utmost efforts [?] have, for a quarter of a century, been made 
in various countries to extend the blessings of education to the 
labouring classes; but not only has no diminution in consequence 
been perceptible in the amount of crime and the turbulence of man¬ 
kind, but Me effect has been just the reverse: they have both signally 
and alarmingly increased. Education has been made' a matter of 
^ate policy in Prussia, and every child is by the compulsion of the 
government sent to school; but so far has this universal spre&d of 
instruction been from eradicating the seeds of evil, that serious crime 
is fourteen times as prevalent, in proportion to the population, in 
Prussia, as it is in France, where about two-thirds of th*'population 
can neither read nor write.^ In France itself it has been ascertained 
from the returns collected in the “ Statistique Morale de la France,** 
of commitments for crimes tried at the assizes, and the number of 
children at school, that the amount of crime in all the eighty-three 
departments, is without one single exception in proportion to the 

* Porter, p. 392. 

'f One criminal in 587 in Prussia against one in 7285 in France. 
We take the liberty of disbelieving so extraordinary a statement, as 
Sir A Alison, neither in his History nor in his Essays, adduces for it 
any authority but his own. » ; 

Sir IA Alison has a most unfortunate capacity for avoiding 
ciorreet statements, even when they wotiid serve his purpose as well 
as incorrect ones. A refei’enoe to M; Guerry’s work (Statistique 
Morale), which he here quotes through Mr. Bulwer, would have 
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amount of instruction received.In Scotland the educated 

criminals ore to the uneducated as 4^ to 1; in England as 2 to 1 
nearly; in Ireland they are about equal. In America the educated 
criminals are, in most of the States of the Union, three times’the un¬ 
educated ; in some double only; in all greatly superior. - These facts, 
to all persons capable of yielding assent to evidence in opposition to 
prejudice, completely settle the question; but the conclusion to which 
they lead is so adverse to general opinion, that probably more than 
one generation must descend to their graves before they are (Qumre 
it is?) generally admitted.* (Chap. i. § 48.) 

Most probably — the more so, as Sir A. Alison’s ‘ facts’ are 
not true; and, if they were, would not justify the deduction 
which he draws from them. And, as his mode of arranging his 
premises and deducing his conclusions on this question affoeds a 
fair specimen of his habitual manner of dealing with statistics, we 
request our reader’s attention to a few succinct observations. (In 
the first place, however, we put aside all comparisons of difierent 
countries with each other, ns parallels of this sort never march 
upon all fours, and tend necessarily, therefore, to uncertain and 
frequently to deceptive results.) Crime, we are tpld, has in¬ 
creased in this kingdom eight times as fast as the population 
(Hist. ch. iv. § 91.; Essays, vol. i. p. 544.), and in England and 
Wales ten times as fast. Let us confine ourselves to the latter 
division, as our returns are here more complete; and, instead of 
going back to 1805, a year with which no fair comparison can 
be instituted, let us begin our comparison with 1832, — when 
education first began to be zealously pushed forward, when the 
New Police had been established, when our criminal juris- 
pri^ence was nearly the same as at present, and when Sir A. 
Alfon’s fatal Keform Bill had been past. 


Periods of five Years. 

Average 

Population. 

Average of Total 
Committals. 

Committals to 
Population, ■ 
one in 

18S2—1836 - - 

14,400,000 

21,006 

685 

1837—1841 - - 

15,400,000 

25,220 

610 

1842—1846 - - 

16,400,000 

27,370 

600 

1847—1851 - - 

17,400,000 

28,354 

609 


Crime, then, os far as it can be measured by the mere number 
of committals in proportion to the population, h^ been nearly 


shown him mang exceptions. Moreover, the basis of M. Guerry’s 
comparison is not **the number of children at school,’ which he never 
, even refers but the number of young men inscribed on the con¬ 
scription lists (tableaux de rccensement) who can read and write. 
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atattonary smee 1837, and baa diminished during the last ten 
years. But the nature and heinousness of the offences com¬ 
mitted are at least as important elements of comparison as 'their 
mere number. Have offences,* then, become more serious of late 
years? Thfiseverity of the sentences inflicted is the best mea¬ 
sure of the heinousness of the crimes, as these are aMrarded by 
judges after full consideration of all aggravating and mitigating 
circumstances. The otficial returns for 1851 give us the means 
of a comparison during the previous ten years, the results of 
which we here present.* 


■■■ ' ? ■ ' - — ■ - 

Sentenced 
to Death. 

Trans¬ 

portation. 

Imprison¬ 
ment for 
fIVo Years 
and np- 
vrards. 

^tmprison- 
' ment for 
shorter 
Terms. 

Whipped, 
fined, 
an4. dis¬ 
charged. 

’ B 

Five Years end-1 
ing 1846 - - 1 
Five Years end-1 
ing 1851» - j 

B 

• 

316 

296 


35 

18 

78,034 

91,250 

♦ 

■ *2468 

1670 


It appears, therefore, that all offences have decreased, except 
those punished by short terras of imprisonment-f 

But Sir A. Alison's most startling assertion is, that insi^c- 
lion has a tendency to increase crime, and that even in our own 
country the criminals are taken from the educated part of the 
community — * that in England the educated criminals arc to 
*the uneducated as two to one.’ How does the reader imagine 
that the historian makes out such a result ? Why, by cla^ng 
as ‘ educated ’ those who are returned by the gaol authoritie* as 
* able to read or write imperfectly I ’ — though he must, or 
might, have known that all who can spell to the smallest extent, 
who can painfully decypher a verse in the Bible, ai^d by the 
index of a dirty Anger, or who can fmrm a few indescribable 
letters on a slate, are entered under this category; that those 
who can r«aZ/y * read and wrke’ are classed under a separate 

^ *• We have classed all sentences of ^anspprtation together, 
wha^yer be the length of period oss^ed, in consequence of a law 
5 b 10 Yict. c. 25.) which repeal^^^w higher Axed periods — 
tte only, change Effecting the rqtnrQ^.' . 

f The valuable Reports^ (Chaplain to the Pteston 

House of Correction) co&fiiPn||Mi||se VCsuks, and show that the propor¬ 
tion of criminals sentefDmd tg.h^nsportation aed^he longer tmrmsf of 
imprisonment, fell, bebfreefl/1848 and 1851, from'25 per cent, to ^6. 
per cent. 
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liead, and those who have received a good education are £^ain 
entered separately. * Out of thine own mouth wili 1 judge 
*thee, thou wicked servant I’ Sir A. Alison in W Historj re¬ 
fers to Sir A. Alison in his Essays, where (at yoL i p. dd7.) 
we £nd the following taUe of eentesimtd proportions of com¬ 
mittals : — ^ ■ 


year. 

UnaUe 
to read 
or 

write. 

Read 
or write 
imper¬ 
fectly. 

Total of 
Umeiw- 

CAT£1>. 

Read 
or write 
weH. 

_ 

%ipe- 

riorly 

Edu¬ 

cated. 

Total 
of Edo- 

H 

Total 

1836 

33*52 

52*53 

86*05 


11^1 

11*27 

2*68 


• 1837 

35*85 

52-X)8 

87*93 

9*45 


9-87 

2*18 


1838 

34*42 

53*41 

87*83 

! 9*77 

■iggl 

10*11 

2*08 

100 

1839 

33*53 

53*48 

87*01 


0*32 

10*39 

2*60 



33*32 

55*57 

88*89 

8*29 

0*37 

8*66 

2*45 


.1841 

33*21 

56*67 

89*88 

7*10 

0-43 

7*53 

2*27 


1842 

33-33 

58*52 

91*85 

6*77 

0*22 

6*99 

2*34 

100 


It appears, therefore, that the proportion of criminals who are 
really educated is almost infinitesimal, and is stea^ly diminish¬ 
ing* ; that the proportion who have mastered even the rudi¬ 
ments is only one-tenth of the whole, and is steadily dinnnishing; 
and that the proportion of educated to' uneducated is not tioo to 
one, as Sir A. Alison announces, but seven to ninety-bm, ' If Sir 
A. Alison had paid any attention to the facts collected by a 
writer whom he quotes much, but studies little (the late la¬ 
mented Porter), he would, w’e think, scarcely have ven¬ 
tured on his daring misrepresentation, for he would have found 
this remarkable statement: — In the years 1840 and 1841“'(a 
fair sample), ‘ in twenty counties of England and Wales, with 
a population of 8,724,338, there were convicted only 59 in¬ 
structed persons, or one in every 147,870 inhabitants; while the 
remaining thirty-two counties, with a population of 7,182,491, 
did not furnish one convict who hod received more than*the rudest 
elements of instruction. Among the fif^y-nine just mentioned, 
fourteen were pdlitical offenders.’f . 


* Mr. Clay's Analysis of the prisoners who came under his charge 
is remarkably corre^orative of this return. >. ^ ! 

Unable to read - - 43 per cent of Ae whok. 

Able to read a little, but not wjitp 31*2 , ' 

Able to read tolerably and write a litffe,.23’9 „ 

Read and write well - , - ,0*8 ^ « 

Of superior education - 1 - ' .0^3 . , „, , , 

t Progress of the Nation, p. 652. - \ 
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For the rest, thougli we have thought it worth while to show 
how unfair -are Sir A. Alison’s statements, and how unfounded 
his conclusions, we by no means intend to deny that the most 
instructed districts often furnish the greatest number of crimi¬ 
nals, nor to affirm that erime^doesV nr ought to be expected to, 
diminish in ady quarter or coimtfy'iDerdly.because education 
advances. The two have no necessity oi; natural connexion,—as 
is* obvious from three'cctnsider^ops, which have been so often 
explained that Sir A. Alis&n can scarcely plead ignorance of 
them. FiVsfc ^The wealthiest,and most densely peopled districts 
are very generally those id which the aggregate “df the popula¬ 
tion is most educated. But they are those also in which the 
greatest display of wealth and the greatest inequality of condi¬ 
tions are to be found ; and which, therefore, are mo6t rife witli 
temptation. Secondly. * In an instructed community, those who 

* have not partaken of the general instruction will be placed in 

* circumstances unfavourable to the pursuit of honest callings; 

* since the instructed will command a preference from all who 
‘ have employments to bestow.’* Thirdly. The vast proportion 
of offenC/ei are committed by professional criminals, distinct and 
apart from the general population ; and no national education 
which stops short of these can reasonably be expected to pro¬ 
duce any effect upon our criminal returns. Crime cannot be 
directly diminished by any moral influence bearing only upon the 
non-criminal classes. This we attempted to show some time ago, 
when reviewing the work of one of Sir A. Alison’s admirers — 
and the victim of his admiration.f The only effectual antago¬ 
nist to the increase of crime must be found in such afl^ education 
as shall reach the young of .those classes out of w'hich criminals 
are bred, and shall replace the education which they now receive 
from their Idlrcenous and felonious parents; and in such juris¬ 
prudential aiyangements ds shalfrescue both juvenilejlelinquents, 
and offenders whose term of punishment has expired, from the 
necessity which they now lie under of ffiHi^g back among their 
old associates, and recurring to thdir evil courses. 

We must hasten ori; .for time, space, q|tid'patience would 
alike fail UB,'<were we to wtienfpt* thd**<li^8tructi6n or even the 
eimmeration of all the^inorjallacies dndt mfG^tatbments of this 
sil^lar volume,, „ Atnon^ th^m, ^i^e^n only^st notice the fol¬ 
lowing: — In a note to p. 8^. it is stMed idint of the population 
of the British Isles I0i^G()O,iOOO‘'«re dependent on t^ricolture, 
and bnly 10,000,dO0.ioq .cpm1liqrSi^ aidd ^uuuifacturing pursuits * 
—* nn Ussertfon whi ^ it Wo^d Ibe h^d to justify by any authen- 

.fe" * Porter, p. 6^.. * See,No. cxc. p, 331. 

* V t. ' * ’ « 
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Alleged Evil of Free Constitution&. 

tic statistics. We have no certain knowledge on this subject; 
and it is uujustifiable in Sir A. Aljson to speak as if we had; 
but all the reliable information extant points to an exactly re¬ 
versed proportion. According to Mr. Porter (p. 54.), the pro¬ 
portions in Great Britiiih were, in 1841, 2,0 per cent, employed 
in agriculture, and 43^ per centi in trade, with a constantly in¬ 
creasing .proportion of tnc latter.—The.diarm of high prices in 
augmenting t]ie comforts of the people is repeatedly vaunted, 
(pp. 85. 312. 314.), and Adam Smith is twice quoted, ns saying, 

* High prices and plenty are prosperity; low prices and want 
‘ arc misery.’ With unwonted caution no reference is given by 
which we might verify the citation. In the absence of suc]i 
reference, we can only express our conviction that Adam Smith 
never penned such a strange and contradictory sentence; or, if 
he did, it must have been in some context which would bestow 
upon it a very different meaning to that to wdiich Sir A. Alison 
Avrests it.* Lasllgy we arc treated once more (pp. 29, 30.) to the 
old misrei)resentation, * that the rich are growing richer, and the 
‘ poor poorer; ’ though it has been over and oA cr ag£|^n refuted 
— once by oureelvcs (with Mr. Porter’s aid) just two years ago. 

Having now sufficiently demonstrated Sir A. Alison’s unre- 
liability as a recorder of facts, or rather as’ a generaliser, and 
^dresser-up of statements,’ Ave ought, perhaps, to proceed to 
examine his qualifications as a philosophical inA'cstigator and cx- 
p«)!mder of doctrines; but avc confess that Ave shrink from the 
field liere opened to us — not on account of its difficulty or its 
barrenness,-but on account of its extent. Were .we to follow 
his lead we should be dragged through almost^eveiy economical 
and political question Avhich has at any time interested or divided 
a civilised community. We should have to discuss the respec,tive 
merits of aristocrsitic and dcmocmtic governments; the value of 
representative institutions; the benefits of trial by jury; the 
basis of our monetary system; Parliamentary i^form^ and the 
Avhole of our criminal jurisprudence; — all which subjects Sir 
A. Alison treats Avith his usual diffuseness, and on all of W'hich 
he, as usual, takes the defeated and ^ying side* * ^ictrix causa 

* diis placuit, sed victa Catqni.* His book 4s a perfect museum of 

obsolete opinions-e-aq ‘(dd curiosity shop’ — ‘Refuge 

for the Destitute and 4he abandoned!’ Wc decline the profitless 

- A i 


* Sir A. Alison tcano^t ‘.be bpnsistent even in error; or rather 
perhaps we should say that his narfatiye and his philosophy are 
strangely at variance. • At p^SH. he tells us that ‘distress was much 
‘alleviated by a rise of prices;<? at pp. 519. and 532. he shbws how 
distress the most appalling was caused by high prices. 

VOL. xevir. NO. CXQVIH. '' i 
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and hockneyed controversy: there are ])crsons and things wliicli 
may be allowed to die, and do not need to be killed. But one 
or two misrepresentations are made with such signal effrontery, 
that they cannot be passed over in silence. At p. 55. we are 
told— 

‘ These disastrous results.have diffused a very general 

doubt among thoughtful men, whether the whole rMj<a!Sentative 
system is not a delusion, and whether its general establisj^^nt would 
not be one of the greatest curses which could be inflicted dn naankii^ 
They (Quaere if?) hare been weighed in the balance, it is said, and 
found wanting. Men do not everywhere concur in abolishing institu¬ 
tions which are really beneficial in their tendency^ or in recurring ^ 
those which are pernicious. The example of Spain and 
reduced to political nullity by the action of representative rasiitu- 
tions; of Piedmont, driven into unjust and ruinous aggression by tire 
same cause; of Frauce after sixty years’ experience of their effects, 
enthusiastically and generally calling for their abolition; of the 
splendid regions of South America, rendered desolate by the contests 
they have produced,—are sufficient to demonstrate to what they lead 
in states not fitted for their reception, and the wisdom of the effort so 
generally made in continental Europe by military power to counteract 
their tendency. It is in vain to say that this reaction has been owing 
to the interposition of an armed force, which has stlfied the expression 
of the public voice, and arrested the march of human improvement. 
Armed men are btit the executors of the national will : in all ages, 
but more especially in civilised and enlightened, they do not control, 
but express it.' 

Now, we are JJOt about to discuss with Sir A. Aliso’n whether 
‘ thoughtful men in general ’ are beginning to despair of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, and to regard them as one of the greatest 
of curses; his idea and ours of * thoughtful men* would probably 
diffi^r widely; — nor will we dispute that these institutions on 
the Continent were not framed upon our model, nor ^at they 
nught haye succeeded better had they ^ been so framed. We 
are concerned only with the passages’h'e have italicised; and 
we are bound to say, that when a professing fiistorian describes 
that suppressbn of free Parliamentary ^Uon all over thb con¬ 
tinent of Europe — which we aric deploring, and despots and 
despotic writers are rejoicing at —as Abe result of the national 
11 ^, and not of armed, forei^, and high-handed oppression, he 
bllidding open wd shameless dl^fiance to those facts which it is 
hi^usmesB and duty faithfully tp. record. France we give up 
But was the destruction of the Hessian Constitution 
— contrived and admirably iflanaged as it had been for 
nearly iHrenty years — the consequence of a reaction in its 
? On the contrary. Sir A. Alison well knows that it 
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was earnestly loved and vehemently defended by the whole 
people; that it had never been abused; that no native force, 
civil or military, could be found to raise a finger against it; and 
that it was ruthlessly trampled out, in defiance of the most 
sacred obligations, by the brutality of Austrian and Bavarian 
troops. Was the destruction of the old liberties of Hungary — 
her long-descended Parliament — her solemnly covenanted and 
guaranteed institutions — the work of * the national will,’ of 
w’hich the * armed men’ who crushed them were only the * ex- 
‘pression and executors?’ On the contrary. Sir A. Alison well 
knows that it was the exclusive and difficult victory over a united 
and enthusiastic people, of the combined forces of the two most 
powerful empires in the world, aided by the treachery of a dis¬ 
gusted soldier and the Ijlunder of a sincere but erring patriot. 
Was the ruin of Lombard, Venetian, and Sicilian liberties the 
effect of internal reaction, or of overj)Owering external force ? 
And lastly, did the Roman Republic fall by the voluntary prayer 
of the Roman people for the return of their exiled Sovereign and 
the restoration of their beloved Cardinals, or was it crushed 
after a gallant struggle by the overwhelming onslaught of a 
sister Republic, outnumbering it tenfold in troops, wealth, and 
population? We know not how Sir A. Alison purposes to nar¬ 
rate the events of 1848, 1849, and 1850, when he comes to that 
portion of his task ; but if he intends to repeat and defend the 
summary he has given in his preliminary chapter, he will be 
able to make good his position only by a deliberate, systematic, 
and extensive falsification of the most certain facts of history, 
in comparison of w'hich the sins of Mitford, Hume, Lingard, 
and Thiers, in that line, will sink into insignificance. 

Again, what will our readers think of the following mar¬ 
vellous condensation of discoloured history, false philosophy, 
and bad morality, wherein we are told, in one short page, that 
the defeat and punishment of the Algerine pirates* by Lord 
Exmouth in 1816 was the first great proof of the superiority 
of European over Mahometan arms — more decisive and im¬ 
portant, it is implied, than the victories of Tours, of Vienna, 
or of Lepanto; — that this superiority arose out of the wars 
of the French Revolution ; and that these wars were owing to 
the writings of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, — so that but 
for Voltaire we could not have conquered at Algiers, Acre, or 
ISTavarino ; and that the conclusion to be drawn from the 
whole is the propriety and the wisdom of propagating Chris¬ 
tianity by the sword! The passage is in every way diweputable; 
but our account of it will scarcely be credited without the 
citation of the original. 
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‘ The battle of Algiers was the first of the great and decisive 
triumphs of the Christians over the Mahometans. Other victories 
had been gained in former days, but they were in defence only, or 

w'ere obliterated in the consequences of subsequent disaster. 

But with the battle of Algiers commenced the decisive and eternal 
triiimpli of the Christian fsitih: the Cross never thereafter waned 
before the Crescent. Other triumphs not less decisive rapidly 

succeeded.These memorable occurrences [the battle of 

Navarino, Acre, Koniah, the passage of the Balkan, the storming of 
Ghuzni, &c.] in a certain degree lift up the veil which conceals the 
designs of Providence from mortal eyes. Whence proceeded this 
sudden [?] and decisive superiority on the part of one of those an¬ 
tagonists, who for five centuries had struggled with each other wdth 
alternate success and equal resources ? Evidently from the energy 
which a spiritual faith and unfettered thought had communicated to 
the Christian powers, and the \iast development of military shill 
which had tnheu place in the principal European states from the wars 
of the French 11 evolution. And whence arose those memorable 

wars ? . From the efforts of Voltaire and the E7tcyclopcdists to 

deride and destroy Christianity. Such is the system of Divine 
Administration : it is hard to say whether it is most advanced by the 
eflbrts of its enemies, or the sacrifices of its friends. That which 
all the deviation of the crusaders could not effect, has bem brought 
about at ihe ajrpointed season by the agency of the infidels; the 
preru hing of Voltaire has done that which that of Peter the Hermit 
had left undone. Humanity may cease, tlierefore, to deplore the 
ceaseless wars between civilised nations, -when it perceives the 
superiority which th(*y give to the arnjs of civilisation over those of 
barbarism; it will discern in tlicm the severe training by which the 
race of Japhet is prepared for its predicted mission to dwell in the 
tents of Sliem, to overspread the earth and subdue it. Christianity, 
indeed, is destined to spread mainly by winning the hearts of men ; 
but in a world of selfishness and violence, it is not thus alone that 
mankind are to he converted even to their oicn blessing ; the lirst 
entrance must sometimes be won by conquest; and he wlj^p hears even 
the olive bpnch and cross in one hand may often despair of success 
if he is not prepared token necessart/, to wield the naked sword with 
practised shill in another^ (P. 154.) 

It is difficult to say whether the iniquitous doctrine or the 
meretricious and declamatory style of this last passage deserve 
the severer condemnation. We earnestly advise Sir A. Alison 
{fas est et ah hoste doceri) to expunge the entire paragraph in 
his next edition. It is not in these days, nor in a Christian 
land, nor even, we would hope, within the precincts of the 
Tory camp, that any writer can with impunity advocate the 
propagation of religion by the sword. If Christianity may be 
so propagated, why not Paganism? "Why not Mahometanism? 
Why not’CathoIibism? Why not that special form of Chris- 
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tianity which each man holds to be the true one ? Why not 
tlie creed of Pio Nono as well as that of John Knox ? Why 
not the religion of Dr. Newman as w'cll as that of Sir A. Alison ? 
Because—to pass over all considerations of justice and of wisdom 
— that religion, for which Sir A. Alison is so zealous without 
having apparently ’either learned its precepts or imbibed its 
spirit, has said: ‘ My kingdom is not of this world, else would 
‘ my children fight.’ ‘ Put up thy sword within thy sheath ; for 
' they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

We had marked several other passages for correction and 
animadversion; but our space admonishes us to pass them over. 
It is a relief to turn from the writer to his subject — from the 
sclf-com{)lacent liistorian to the interesting history. A full and 
faithful account of this period yet remains to be written, and 
probably a generation or two must elapse before such can be 
given to the world. Miss Martineau’s History of England 
during the thirty ye.ars of peace, though a work in every way 
far superior to Sir A. Alison’s, excellent in spirit, abounding 
in sound and suggestive reflections, written in an admirable 
style, and generally fair and correct, is yet defective in artistic 
skill, and can scarcely be said wholly to supply what is wanttrd. 
We are probably too near the scene of the events cither to judge 
them or to paint them trul^. Many of us are still heated with 
the long and weary series of conflicts; many important facts 
arc still concealed or misunderstood; many explanations neces¬ 
sary for the right comprehension of events, must be withheld 
till all actors Iiave passed away from the stage; changes in laws 
and institutions from which too much was expected and too 
little has been reaj^ed, must have a longer time allowed them 
in which to develop their full results and display their real 
bearing—since at present we should estimate them under the in¬ 
fluence either of the first enthusiasm or the subsequent reaction; 
and, of many of the social and intellectual movements which 
have marked the e[)Och, it is perhaps too early to pronounce 
with confidence whither they are tending and what they will 
bring with them. On such m.atters all wise and thoughtful 
men will speak with modesty and caution; they will remember, 
on a survey of the past, how many of their most sanguine hopes 
have been disappointed, how many of their most confident 
anticipations have been falsified, how often in the lapse of years 
they have had to confess themselves mistaken, how much of 
truth they have on subsequent experience been compelled to 
recognise in antagonistic views which at the time they had 
scouted as shallow, dishonest and untenable. It is only writers 
like Sir A. Alison, blessed with a fixed creed, a stereotyped 
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philosophy, and an impenetrable trust in their own undeceivable 
penetration, who, with their ready formulas, their tape measure 
and their two-foot rule, can comfortably gauge every event, 
estimate every influence, calculate eveiy perturbing force, pre¬ 
dict, from given or assumed elements, every social convulsion 
and every political eclipse, decide where conscientious men 
hesitate, and dogmatise where wise men doubt. Some fifty 
years hence perhaps, when our premature speculations are for¬ 
gotten or disproved, ‘ when the grave shall have heaped its 
' mould on our presumption, and the silent tomb shall have im- 
‘ posed its law upon our pert loquacity when distance shall 
have lent completeness and concentration to the picture and 
l>rought it within the range of a bird’s-eye view; when time 
shall have developed consequences as yet only in the bud, and 
i^hall have ripened harvests of wdiich the seed has only just been 
cast into the earth, — an historian may arise, gifted with the 
needful genius to narrate, deduce, measure and compare, to 
whom it may appear that, in. every thing that concenis the 
progress of humanity, its deeper interests, and its higher destiny, 
the last thirty quiet years were incomparably more eventful 
and momentous than the tumultuous and magnificent drama 
played out during the twenty which preceded them. With 
regard to our own country, at least, we cannot doubt that such 
will be his judgment. He will contrast the tone of public 
morality and the standard of statesmanlike requirements in 
1815 and 1850, and will see an increase in j)urity and loftiness 
of which nations in the extreme of luxury and civilisation 
afford few or no examples. He will have to record the de¬ 
velopment of a skill and energy in the [lursuit of civil achieve¬ 
ments and material prosperity, of which even the marvellous 
efforts of the war were only faint prophetic indications. He 
will narrate the gradual extension of political rights and the 
concession of just claims, as yet certainly, not repented nor 
abused. He will note the steady and not slow purification of 
accumulated abuses, the reform of injured and the rejuve¬ 
nescence of antiquated institutions. He will have to describe 
the worthiest and most hopeful feature of all — a rapid develop¬ 
ment among the upper ranks of society of a sense of the duty 
ovred to those below, not merely as individuals, but as classes. 
And, finally, he will have to point out as one of the distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of the epoch, the dawn, for the first 
time in the world’s liistory, of a general and sincere love of 
peace, and of a belief that soon, if not now, peace is destined to 
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be the normal condition, not the rare and exceptional accident, 
of the human race — the civilised portion of it at least. The 
angry passions, the petty intrigues, the passionate and falsified 
predictions which have agitated us, all forgotten, and the 
very record of them obliterated by Time’s ‘effacing fingers,’ 
—all the great principles, all the rich conquests, all the glorious 
achievements of the period will stand out unveiled before the 
descendants of those who amid vicissitudes of obloquy and 
honour contributed to w'in them. 

What should have induced Sir A. Alison to interpolate in the 
year 1819 a sketch of the literature of the whole period of the 
hist thirty-seven years; or what misconception as to the field of 
history could have led him to imagine such a sketch a fit and 
necessary jmrtion of his task as an annalist; or what mocking and 
malicious fiend could have been mischievous enough to pei’suadc 
him of his own compctcBCC to the undertaking, we arc unable 
to expound. Certain it is, however, that the fifth chapter of 
the work before us is one of the most deplorable displays we 
have ever had occasion to criticise. From first to last it is an 
ambitious and elaborate failure. Not only was it wholly un¬ 
necessary and out of place—the departments of the political his¬ 
torian and of the literary critic being essentially distinct; but, if 
attempted at all, it should have been confined to a delineation 
— as far as such could be given — of the general tone of litera¬ 
ture during the period under consideration, the changes in that 
tone arising out of 

‘ The loud transactions of the outlying world/ 

and the influence which science and learning exercised on the 
character and circumstances of the epoch. Such a delineation, 
if executed by a man of adequate endowments (for the task 
would have been n<J holiday one), might have been relevant, and 
could not have failed to be interesting and suggestive. Instead 
of this. Sir A. Alison has attempted a brief account and run¬ 
ning criticism of all the writers whom be can remember (with 
some remarkable and unaccountable omissions), written, we are 
compelled to say, in a style fit only for a guide book — vapid, 
florid, and sometimes absolutely babyish; and disgraced by 
blunders which almost make us doubt w'hether he has read the 
works which he dispatches in such wholesale fashion. In a 
single chapter (the composition of which may have occupied him 
three weeks) he passes judgment on nearly as many authors — 
poets, historians, novelists, metaphysicians, essayists, economists, 
travellers, geoh)glsts, dramatists, j)aiuters, sculptors, and actors 
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as had employed Mr. Hallam during many studious years and 
through four laborious/Volumes. No matter what the subjiiicit. 
Sir Archibald is equally at home. How this multifarious work 
is done we will endeavour, briefly, to give some faint idea. 
first, we must remark on the impertinence of the personal allur 
sions which the author is constantly obtruding on his readers. 
He cannot mention the application of steam to the purposes of 
locomotion without informing us that * the author was on board 

* the first steam-boat which ever sailed in British seas.’ He can¬ 
not touch upon the services rendered by Sir James Mackintosh 
to the cause of Criminal Law Keform without stopping to add 
in a note that he * once spent a forenoon in Sir James’s society, 
*frum breakfast to two 6’clockJ* In like manner he chronicles his 
sinyle interview (he seems to have seen everybody once, and no¬ 
body more than once,) with every literary man of note. Sir 
Walter Scott he found ‘ wanting in real conversational talent 
Lord Byron ‘ the author met only once, at Venice, when he 

* kindly entertained him in his hotel, and rowed him through the 

* Grand Canal and the Lagunas to Lido in his gondola Moore, 

* the author met only once, when they walked round the Place 

* Vendome in constant talk for three hours. They separated at 

* three in the morning, with regret, at the loot of the Pillar of 

* Austerlitz.’ Southey, again, ^ the author met only once,’ but 
then seems to have made the most of his time, for they talked 
*from nine at night till two in the morning, without a moment’s 
‘ intermission.’ Here, moreover, ‘ the author was gratified to find, 
‘ on sending Southey a copy of his History, that he had not fou- 
' gotten the nocturnal meeting.’ The author also ^ once supped 

* with Sir H. Davy,’ and again * had once the happiness of spend- 
*ing two days beneath the hospitable roof of Sir E. Bulwer.’ 
Now all these are, no doubt, interesting recollections to * the 
author,’ and any little vanity that may peep out from them is 
perfectly ,harmless and pardonable enough; but no^man, with 
any perception of either taste or dignity, would have dreamed of 
introducing them into a * History of Europe.’ 

Passing over these amiable weaknesses, every page of this en- 
cyclopaedic chapter contains something to astound us. We find 
‘ The AhhoC described as a perfect picture of the ' days of 

* chivalry;’—the love .delineated in Moore’s poems we are told is^ 

* the love of chivalry rather than of license;’ — the ‘ Rainhoux* 
and the ‘ Last Mm ’ of Campbell (imperfect productions of his 

and feebler years) are ranked with * Holmnlinden ’ and the 

* Mariners of England'; — the reason of Coleridge’s failure *to 
^attain wo.rld-wide fame’ is, we are informed, that ‘his ideas 

* and images are too abstract’—though a few lines before w'c find 
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him described as * less abstract, but more dramatic— less philo- 
‘sophic, but more pictorial, than Wordsworth,’ whose vast repu¬ 
tation had bedn blazoned in the preceding page; — at p. 440. 
Socrates is spoken of by implication as a prose writer; — Paley 
(who died in 1805) is introduced among the writers who flou¬ 
rished between 1815 and 1850; — and, in speaking of geological 
celebrities (of which three only are mentioned), Mr, Buckland is 
shorn of his doctor’s degree, and Professor Sedgewick, by way of 
a set-oif, is presented with a supernumerary letter to his name; 
while we are absolutely struck dumb by the audacious assertion 
that the science to which these eminent philosophers have con¬ 
tributed so much * derives additional interest to the Christian 
‘ believer from the confirmation which it affords at every step of 
' the Mosaic account of creation ’ — the fact being, as every one 
except Sir A. Alison is well aware, that the difficulty of re¬ 
conciling the two, without doing irreverent violence to Holy 
Writ, has long been the perplexity of pious philosophers and 
honest divines.—When he comes to treat of the essayists, 
we are informed that * the essays of Addison, Steele, and 
' Johnson are charming compositions, distinguished by taste, 
‘ embellished by fancy, adorned by imagination, in which the 
‘ stores of learning arc set off with all the decorations of 
‘modern genius. But their day has passed away — they are 
‘ well nigh forgotten.’ Yet the true reason of this neglect, we are 
assured at the bottom of the same page, is to be found in the 
fact that these essayists, with a few brilliant exceptions, ‘are 
‘ commonplace in thought and feeble in expression ; full of tru- 

* isms, but wanting in originality ; often distinguished by conceit, 
‘ seldom by simplicity; remarkable more for taste than genius; 

* and rather fitted for the thoughtless amusement of a vacant 

* half-hour than to be the charming companion of an evening fire- 
‘ side.’ Which of these somewhat contradictory estimates is to be 
taken as the true one? Sydney Smith—neither th<^name nor 
the designation of whom Sir A. Alison can find time to write 
correctly, for he calls him S/dnej’, and elevates him from the 
Canonry to the Deanery of St. Paul’s — is delineated with a 
want of appreciation so entire that it is impossible to believe 
that the painter could have been even ‘ once’ in his company. 
The most laborious and indefatigable jurist of the age, Bentham, 
was, it is discovered, ‘ very indolent 1’ Apropos of Mr. Macaulay, 
we are told that ‘ perfection was never yet given to a child of 

* Adam ;’ his ‘ Lays of Rome’ are called Legends of Rome’; and 
one of them, * The Battle of the Lake Regillus,’ is spoken of as 
if it were a separate poem. In a note at p. 461., in a refe¬ 
rence to * The Talisman,* Richard Cmur-de-Lion (a mistake for 
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the Knight of the Leopard) is alluded to as fighting with Saladin, 
whose refusal to fight him, he is, in that tale, represented as so 
pathetically deploring, llallatn, whose sedate judicial gravity 
is, perliaps, the only draw^back from the interest of his writings, 
is described as the first introducer of the more * fervid, ardent, 
‘ imaginative, and poetic style’ in which history is now written. 
(Is it possible tliat Sir A. Alison has ever read one chapter of 
the author whom he thus depicts ?) Finally, not to weary the 
reader with a mere catalogue of errors, the dimensions of Sir 
Fdward Bulwer’s dining room (56 feet long and .30 feet high) fire 
given with an accuracy which is not vouchsafed to the name of 
an unfortunate painter : — Snyders is degraded into a German 
snip, and is called Schneider. 

Wc can scarcely guess what principle of selection has guided 
Sir A. Alison in his list of authors whom he has thus strangely 
signalised; but some of his omissions arc wholly unaccountable, 
especially when compared with his insertions. Thus among 
historians he has omitted James Mill and Thirlwall and in¬ 
cluded Tytler; among novelists James is taken, and Galt and 
Miss Martineau arc left; among poets we are equally amazed 
to see L. E. L. and not to see Milrnan, Shelley, Henry Taylor, 
Heber, and Kcble; among essayists Dr. Croly is remembered and 
Charles Lamb forgotten ; among sculptors Gibson is discarded, 
and Marochetti lionourcd with a niche ; among painters we find 
Thomson and S win ton, but we do not find Jackson, Phillips, 
Calcott, Eastlake, Stanfield, Collins or lioberts; and among 
actors Miss Helen Faucit is immortalised, but Macroady, 
Matthews, and Liston quietly suppressed! 

We are indeed quite at a loss to understand the principle 
upon which this clmptcr has been constructed, or to discover 
the criterion which has decided the inclusion of the persons 
and subjects that are commemorated, and the exclusion of those 
that are p^-ssed over in silence. The chapter is headecL ‘ Progress 
‘ of Literature, Science, the Arts, and Manners, in Great 
‘ Britain after the War.’ This seems sufficiently comprehensive; 
in the text, we are led to expect an account of * the triumphs of 
‘ British genius and thought.’ Yet whole departments of litera¬ 
ture and science are left without the slightest mention. Nothing, 
for example, is said of theological literature: the writings of 
Coj^eston, Davison, Wliately, Hampden, Burton, and Sumner 
are jndt even named. There is no allusion to the rise of the 
Tractarian school, to the controversies which that school has 
created, or to the writings of J. H. Newman, Pusey, Keble, and 
others of the High Church divines. Very little is said of the 
dajKi of philosophy, jurisprudence, and political economy. Mr. 
John Mill’s Treatise on Logic, one of the great works of the 
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age, is not named. Archbishop Whately fares no better as a 
philosopher than as a theologian: his Logic and Rhetoric are 
unnoticed. The mathematical and physical sciences are dis¬ 
patched in a few sentences: nhe only names mentioned und^ 
this head for the entire period from 1815 to 1850, being Davy, 
Sir W. Herschel, Playfair, Buckland, Sedgwick, Lyell, and 
Brewster: — of Airey, Owen, Whewell, Murchison, Faraday, 
Bell, Sir John Herschel, and many others, too numerous to 
r^unt, who have associated their names with the age by 
discoveries * in different branches of natural science, and in 
physiology and medicine, not a word is said. The important 
class of architects and engineers, and of inventors and improvers 
in the domain of the useful arts, such as Telford, Brunei, 
Stephenson, Babbage, Wheatstone, Nash, Barry, Pugin, is 
wholly omitted. The same fate is shared by scientific tra¬ 
vellers and navigators—an important class in English literature. 
The historians of antiquity are partially mentioned: thus we 
ai-e told that ‘ Mr. Mitford is the first who brought to the ar- 

* duous task of Grecian history, the extensive research, accurate 
‘ inquiryi and profound reflexiont which characterise the scholars 
‘ of recent times: ’ but classical literature in general is not 
thought worthy of a sentence. Elmsley, Gaisford, Blomfield, 
Monk, and Dobree are not even named. In the field of perio¬ 
dical literature, he notices the rise of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews, both long antecedent to 1815, and also 
Blackwood’s Magazine; but with respect to other quarterly 
and monthly publications, including the Westminster Review, 
which, as being the able organ of an important political party, 
surely deserved some attention, there is a profound silence. 
The extensive and interesting subject of newspapers—a subject 
of peculiar moment to the political historian during the period 
chosen by Sir A. Alison — is not even adverted to. Many 
incidental subjects, connected with the diffusion of seience and 
literature during this period — such as the establishment of 
societies for the publication of books, the efforts successfully 
made for reducing their price and enlarging their circulation, 
the increased literary intercourse with the Continent, and the 
influence of foreign (particularly German) literature in England, 
might have obtained some notice from this historian of modern 
civilisation. W^e cannot listen to the excuse of want of space, 
from a writer who is able to fill a page of this chapter with a 
description of the ‘ dark raven locks, the fine figure, and the 

* singularly expressive countenance’ of Miss Helen Faucit, in 
the style of the theatrical articles of the ‘Court Journal’; anfd 
who, two pages before, commemorates the * raven locks ’• of Mrs. 
Siddons, as well as the ‘raven hue’ of John Kemble’s hair. 
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We have spoken in severe condemnation of the literary ex¬ 
ecution of the work before us. Sir Archibald’s style,' except 
in narrative, is flaunting, gaudy, and inflated, and disfigured 
by much tasteless display and much solemn inanity, These 
faults are nowhere so conspicuous as in his Fifth Chai)ter, 
where (as was said of another voluminous and discursive writer) 
‘ if science be not his forte, omniscience is certainly his foible' 
The heroes of Lord Byron, we are told, ^ were like the trees 

* of Vivarez or Perelle, so well known to the lovers of cn- 
‘ gravings — rich, luxuriant, and charming at first sight, mit 
‘ characterised by decided mannerism, very different from the 
‘ veracious outlines of Claude or Salvator.’ Moore is ‘ without 

* the discursive imagination of Akenside, without the burning 

* thought of Gray, without the ardent soul of Campbell. 

‘ great part of his poems is occupied with subjects of a satirical 

* cast and character: they will share the Usual fate of such pro- 

* ductions; they will expire with the manners or characters 
‘ which are satirised. There, are many lines in the satires of 
‘ Juvenal and Horace which are in every mouth; but the whole 

* poems are read by none but schoolboys, into whom they are 
‘ driven by the force of the rod, or pedants who aspire to the 
‘ dignity (f wielding it' Campbell is spoken of in this ‘ Morning 

* Post ’ fashion: ‘ He was in every sense the bard of Hope. 
Undoubtlng in faith, untired in hope, he discerned the rain- 

‘ bow of peace amidst the darkest storms of the moral world. 
‘ In the gloomiest disaster he never des{)aired of the fortunes 
‘ of mankind, and was prepared to light “ The torch of Hope 
‘ “ at Nature’s funeral pile.” The experienced in the ways of 
‘ men will probably be inclined to regard many of his poems 

* as Utoi)ian and impractieahle (an impracticable poem ?), — the 

* -wise and reflecting, as better adapted to a future than the pre- 

* sent state of existence ; but the young, the ardent, and enthu- 

* elastic will never cease to turn to them as fraught with the 

* noblest aspirations of our nature; and we may despair of the 

* fortunes of our species when the admiration for the “ Pleasures 
‘ of Hope" begins to decline' 

It is really scandalous to write, and very wearisome to copy, 
such froth as this: we must, however, before we conclude, cull 
a few more flowers of rhetoric to justify our unmeasured con¬ 
demnation. ‘ 

‘ It is impossible to be a great and voluminous lyric poet: the fame 
of Horace and Pindar rests on as few great odes, as Schiller, Gray or 
CMaj^^ll have left to the world. The diamond, the brightest and 
purest of all substances, lies hid in the recess of nature, and is drawn 
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forth only in small portions^ and [at] distant intervals^ to fascinate 
the world. (P. 437.) 

‘Repetition and monotony of ideas arc the bane of literature not 
less than of imagination ; and the social convulsions which lead to 
the most during flights'^of the poetic muse, tend equally to cast down 
the barriers which restrain thought, and induce the collision of 
opinions^ from which, as from the striking of flint and steel, the light 
of truth is elicited. It is not at once, however, that the bright illumi¬ 
nation always appears; clouds and dust often for a time folloio the 
shock ; fmd it is only when they have rolled away that the pure flame 
at length shines forthl (P. 440.) 

Of Sir Humphry Davy, it is said — 

‘ He applied science to its noblest purpose—human improvement; 
and had the happiness, which to a man of his benevolent mind was 
great, of reflecting on. his deathbed, that he had chained even tho 
frightful violence of tlje fire-damp, and given the miner the means of 
pursuing securely his darksome toil, while the noisome blast, pregnant 
with death, played innocuous round the lambent flame that rested on 
his forehead.' (P. 450.) 

The deficiency of Great Britain in the fine arts, and espe¬ 
cially in architecture, at the termination of the war, is deplored; 
but wc are told — 

‘Regent Street, opened up through one of the densest parts of 
London, soon exhibited a splendid and varied scene of architectural 
decoration and mercantile opulence; Regent’s park showed long 
Jhies of pillared scenery surmounting its glassy lake and umbrageous 
foliage; and Waterloo, Southwark and London Bridges bestrode the 
floods of the Thames, with arches second to none in the world in 
magnificence and durability I [!] 

The following instance of gaudy vulgarity occurs in a de¬ 
scription of the ‘ extraordinary attractions presented by the 
‘ society in several of the leading Whig houses,’ such as Holland 
House, Devonshire House, Lansdownc House, and‘ Woburn 
Abbey. • 

* It was very difficult for young men whose genius had raised them 
much above the position in society in which they had been bom, 
to resist the attraction of a society in which Lady Holland and Sir 
James Mackintosh, Macaulay and Landseer, Jeffrey and Chantrey, 
were to be met.at dinner; where Moore sang his bewitching me¬ 
lodies with still more bewitching right honourables in the evening, 
and the lustre of the most splendid assemblies or balls closed the 
scene of enchantment.* (P.‘510.) 

The whole volume abounds in similar instances of tawdry 
finery and tasteless magniloquence. Sir A. Alison’s copia ver- 
horum is a real misfortune to him, as well as to his readers. It 
hides from his own consciousness both the poverty of his execu- 
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tion and the unsoundness of liis thoughts. As Proudhon says 
of Louis Blanc, * il s’etourdit de la sonorite de ses phrases.’ If 
he has a good idea, he is sure to disfigure it. He has great and 
most meritorious industry; hut he uses it as a weapon of offence. 
He sometimes lays hold of true and valuable conceptions; but 
he almost always pushes them into falsehood and extravagance. 
The restoration of the currency to a metallic basis undoubtedly 
produced some effect both on prices and on enterprise; but it 
was not the all'^bsorbing and overshadowing influence which he 
depicts it. Mortality, no doubt, is greater in towns than* in 
the country (though not specially in manufacturing towns); 
but to declare that manufacturing districts could not keep up 
their population was an inexcusable and groundless exaggeration. 
It may well be that representative institutions have been de* 
plorably mismanaged in inexperienced hands, and that even 
among ourselves they arc attended with certain inconveniences 
and dangers but a blessing is not a curse because it is accom¬ 
panied by drawbacks and purchased with a price. It is in no 
unfriendly spirit that we recommend Sir A. Alison to pause 
over the succeeding volumes of his work, and to re-write the 
first. Let him confine himself, as far as possible, to a succinct 
narrative of events; let him omit all his moralisings, and nearly 
all his disquisitions ; let him sternly prune the facile luxuriance 
of his style; and he may produce a work which shall be a really 
useful present to his generation — not, indeed,^ a history whicli 
will live, but one which will fill a much-felt vacancy on our 
shelves till, in the fulness of time, its appointed successor shall 
arrive. 

In conclusion, we must guard ourselves against being sup¬ 
posed, by our silence, to sanction many errors alike of fact, 
judgment, and doctrine which our limits have not allowed us to 
point out.' We have done enough to show those of our readers 
who are Sir A. Alison’s readers likewise, that th^ must peruse 
him with a wary and suspicious attention, and be perpetual)}' 
on their guard gainst .being led astray. We should, however, 
be sorry to close this severe criticism on a most faulty work, 
without doing justice to one trait in the historian—we mean 
his entire freedom from all mean and petty jealousies or ran¬ 
corous sentiments tow'ards his antagonists. He has a generous 
andt hearty appreciation of all merit which he perceives, and 
can bestow praise in no stinted measure even on those most 
oppo8|^'^ him. To this feature in his character we trust for 
his j il M feness of ourselves if, in the dischaige of our critical 
fiRi^Cmi, we have in any degree wounded or offended him. 
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Art. II. — 1. First Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Stdie and Operation of the Law of Mamage, 
as relating to the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity, and to 
Marriages solemnized abroad or in the British Colonies. 1848. 

2. Speech of the Earl of St. Germans in the House of Lords, 
June 21. 1852, on Presentation of Petitions in favour of 
rendering Lawful Marriage with a Deceased Wifds Sister. 

3. Reasons for Legalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife^'s 
Sister. By Lord Denman. 7th edition, London: 1852. 

4. The True Remedy for the Evils of the Age ; a Charge to the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Lewes. By J, G. Hare, 
M.A., with Notes. London: 1-850. 

5. An Argument in relation to the LeviUcal Marriage Law, 
particularly as affecting the question of the Marriage of a 
Widotver with his Deceased Wife's Sister. By T. BlNNET. 
4th edition. 

6. '^irfyevsia. A dispassio7tate Appeal to the Judgment of the 
Clergy of the Church of England, on a proposed Alteration of 
the Law of Marriage: with a Synopsis of the chief Arguments 
and Evidence put forth on each side of the question. 

7. Marriage with a Deceased Wife^s Sister. The substance of 
an article in Fraser’s Magazine. By E. B. Denison, M.A. 
1851. 

8. A Review of the Law relating to Marriages unthin t!ie Pro¬ 
hibited Degrees of Affinity. By T. CAMPBELL FOSTER, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

XIT'e welcome the appearance of the pamphlet of Lord Denman 
^ ^ as likely to exert n very powerful influence on the progress 
of the important question to which it relates. We h^l it, not 
because the argument was not complete without it, for it was 
not possible even for Lord Denman’s sagacity to add much to 
that. He has stated it, indeed, with all his characteristic 
moderation and precision; but it had been already urged, with 
overwhelming cogency, in many publications of recent years, — 
a very few of which we have placed at the head of this Article. 
Neither, again, do we bail this pamphlet as a proof that, the 
question is gaining ground; —for though that is obvious enough, 
the adhesion of stich a man would not prove it; since it has not 
been the fashion with Lord Denman, any ^nore "than with Arch¬ 
bishop Whately (whose opinions on the sulyect were frankly 
expressed some years ago), to astrologise for the right nick of 
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time in which they may most prosperously or safely proclaim 
their convictions; to calculate, when they utter them, whether 
the tide of popular opinion is at flood or ebb,—at what hour 
it will be most prudent to capitulate to Trutli and to say that 
they are converted! On the contrary, both have been remark¬ 
able for the honesty, and truth-loving decision, mingled with 
dignity and temper, with which, at various times in their lives, 
they have expressed their convictions where other men still 
doubt, and ‘ .whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
* bear.’ 

Why, then, it may be asked, do we attach so much importance 
to the publication of this pamphlet, since we frankly confess it 
could add but little to an argument which was complete before, 
and doesMiot, as the adherence of many less noble and in¬ 
genuous natures would, indicate anything as to the progress 
which the question is making ? — Simply, because the de¬ 
liberate public expression of such convictions on the part of 
a man, so eminent in station, of a mind so penetrating, and so 
singularly calm and comprehensive, will have all the effect of a 
Judicial decision on multitudes who have nothing in the world 
on which to rest their opposition but the weight of antiquated 
prejudices; — against which the proper and almost only remedy 
is the counterpoise of an equally venerated authority. Un¬ 
reasoning prejudice has ever that for its natural antagonist and 
corrective. Cy insuflficient authority, whore men will not 
or cannot patiently investigate for themselves, such prejudices 
arc engendered in the first instance, and by better authority 
where they still will not reason, those prejudices arc in time 
destroyed. 

There is, in our judgment, a decided preponderance of argu¬ 
ment for legalising the marriages in question—argument of all 
kinds—arid the great difficulty in writing on the subject is to 
discover the strong points of the opposite hypothesis. It consists 
with our knowledge, that when a proposal was made to the late 
lamented Editor of this Journal—whose profession was Law— 
to admit an article in these pages, he rcinarked, jestingly, that 
one great difficulty would be * to w'rite in a controversy where 
' nearly all the arguments were on one side! ’ 

In truth, if the question had been one of those which, like the 
Com Laws, affected the great body of the people, instead of a 
comparatively Insignificant minority; if the nation had been as 
strongly induced to look into it as into many others, the matter 
would have been decided long ago. As it is, the actual hardship 
and wrong have been confined to a few; and the bulk of the 
people, feeling uninterested in the question, have, till of late 
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years, opposed the vis inertia} of prejudice or indifference to the 
force of the most cosrent logic. 

But this is fast giving way before the efforts which havo 
been made to dissipate the illusion. The House of Commoils 
has already twice affirmed its judgment that the statute affecting 
this class of marriages should be repealed ; and though the mo¬ 
tion of the Earl of St. Germans, in the House of Peers, was lost 
in the Session of 1851, those who calmly peruse the debate 
will probably arrive at the conclusion, that the majority and 
minority represented only the votes, and not the arguments. 
In any future discussion, wc confidently pr^ict, with Lord 
Denman, that the question will be found to have advanced a 
very considerable stage. We believe that few have really in¬ 
vestigated with calmness, and impartiality the evidence on the 
question, who have not cither come to Lord Denman’s conclu¬ 
sion, or felt that their old judgments or rather prejudices have 
been shaken to the very foundations. Tlie time is fast ap¬ 
proaching, when the Legislature will deal with it, and will place 
the law on a footing more sound, consistent, and intelligible 
than at present. 

It will Ite our object in the present Article, briefly to lay 
before the reader a portion of the abundant evidence which 
justifies the legal change demanded. But it w'ill first be desir¬ 
able just to cast a glance on the previous history of recent le¬ 
gislation on the subject. Whether those be right w'ho would 
prohibit these marriages, or those w’ho would sanction them, 
anything more ludicrously vacillating in the history of legisla¬ 
tion it is impossible to imagine. ' 

Before 1835, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was not 
void, but voidable. Unless against those who contracted it a 
suit was instituted In the lifetime of both parties—(which was 
very rarely the case, for where property was not conccwied, 
none would have pure spite enough, and \efj few, even where 
property was concerned, would have selfishness enough, unless 
the property involved was very large, or the expectants more 
than usually greedy),;*—the marriage was legally valid, and 
the offspring legitimate. If such a suit w'ere instituted, the 
marriage was annulled, and the innocent children all pronounced 
bastards. ' 

It 

Now, whg were such marriages originally and avowedly con¬ 
demned at all ? ‘ Because they were ig presumed violation of 

^ the Law of God,’ exclaims the legishxtor. That was the- 
origin.al ground of prohibition, and that still constitutes the 
main argument of the bulk of those who would yet prqjiibit them. 

VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. Y 
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Then why, in the name of wonder, not make them void at 
once—void ipso facto? 

* No,’ the law said, * though violations of the law of God, and 

* on that groimd prohibited by the law of man, they shall be 
‘ held good notwithstanding, and the children be all legitimate, 
‘ unless somebody takes the trouble to institute a suit during the 

* lifetime of both partks; and if that be done they shall not be 

* valid, and the children shall be bastards, because these unions are 

* incestuous by the law of God! ’ Thus the supremacy of the law 
of God was m^e dependent on the accident as to whether there 
was any one spiteful enough or interested enough to procure tlie 
intervention of the law of man to give force to the law of God, 
without which the law of God was to remain a dead letter by the 
same consistent sanction of the law of man! So that the force 
of a supposed divine law, on which the human law was avowedly 
founded, depended upon the contingency of some private indi¬ 
vidual’s being kind enough to give it the necessary lift! Now, 
assuredly, it can hardly be doubted that if these marriages were 
forbidden by the law of God, the legislation which made so ridi¬ 
culous a distinction made ‘ void the law of God,’ though it did 
not make * void ’ the marriages; and made a suffifciently ludi¬ 
crous thing of the law of man into the bargain. 

The whole hesitating character of such lepslation—the cu¬ 
rious, elaborate folly of these provisions—considering the solemn 
nature of the presumed foundations on which the opposition to 
such marriages was, ostensibly grounded,—betrayed a want of 
thoroi^h conviction of the Justice of the case in the minds of 
those whoTramed the law. There must have been a conscious¬ 
ness that the assertion of the alleged identity of such maniages 
with such as were really incestuous, did not dare to face the test 
of a practical conviction; for if so, why treat the two classes of 
marriages with such ludicrous inconsistency ? Imagine such a 
proposal of alternatives in the case of any real^lncest—of mar¬ 
riage within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity,—as that of 
brother and sister I Suppose it ra,id that though the marriages 
were prohibited by the law of God, and that that was the ground¬ 
work of the law of man, they should nevertheless stand, and 
the pre^eny be regarded as not illegitimate, unless a suit was 
formally instituted In the lifetime of the parties! To state the 
case is sufficient to show that nothing but doubts as to the 
grounds of the law could have led, in the other case, to so ab* 
surd an inconsistency. If it be said, * True, but if there were 
‘ such doubts, as assuredly there must have been, what were 

* we, the I^egislature, to do ?’ The answer obviously is, — * Rc- 

* solve th*e doubts, to be sure; and if you cannot do it satis- 
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* factoply* decide, as ia other cases, on what seems the fair 
‘ computation of probabilities, and then legislate consistently. 
^ If the marriages in question be then adjudged prohibited by 

* the law of God, which was professedly the ground of the mar- 
‘ riage code, then make them void; but if otherwise make them 
‘ valid, or abstain from legislating at all, and leave the matter 

* to individual conscience. That is surely the common-sense 
‘ view. But do not legislate so inconsistently as to make these 
' unions either valid or not, according to a contingency which 

* has nothing to do with the matter: do not adopt a criterion 
‘ which makes utter nonsense at once both of the law of. God 

* and of the law of man; and, as a fit sequel of the whole, lays 

‘ no penalty upon the presumed guilty parents, but visits it all 
‘ or chiefly upon the realljr innocent children !’ ^ 

It was of course high time that such a ridiculous anomaly as 
this should cease; and this was professedly attempted in 1835. 
But with what result ? Why in so curious a way, that the re¬ 
medy was worse than the disease, and ^made confusion worse 

* confounded.’ 

Tlie proposal for making some alteration in the anomalous 
state of .the law', arose — as is too often tlic case in legislation — 
not from the consideration of what was just to the whole com¬ 
munity, but from the accident that some one was likely to be 
prejudicially affected by the law, whose rank, fortune, and 
influence enabled him to make an effectual appeal to the Legis¬ 
lature, and to awaken its sympathy. An amiable young 
nobleman, probably ignorant, as Lord Denman surmises, of the 
bearing of the law, and thinking no harm in the world, bad 
married his deceased wife’s sister. He was naturally anxious 
to have his marriage legalised. But it was obviously impossible, 
for very shame, to legislate for him alone, or bring in ^ Bill ex¬ 
pressly to enable a noble duke to do what to everybody else in 
the kingdom was forbidden. Lord Lyndhurst, therefore, with 
all proper lamentations over the unhappy consequences of the 
condition of the law in relation to these * voidable ’ marriages, 
by which many of the lieges (he might have added one in par¬ 
ticular), were placed in a most unhappy predicament — neither 
properly married, nor exactly living in incestuous concubinage 
—having children, that might perhaps be so fortunate in due time 
as to become legitimate, if no man took the trouble to prove them 
otherwise; or if they were so happy as to Ipse one of their parents 
or hothf before any man attempted to bastardise them—proposed 
that all past marriages of the kind should be duly legalised, and 
the cliildren pronounced legitimate; — a sufficiently bold step, 
certainly, if indeed the offence of having contracted such mar- 
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liages was an offence against the law of God, and if in very truth 
that law of man which condemned them, but had not punished 
them, nor visited them with any penalty (provided nobody else 
would), had its express origin in the revealed will of Gt)d! We 
say it would have been a sufficiently bold stroke of legislation, 
even if it had stopped with that act of grace, and it had been pro¬ 
posed, after having indemnified all who had broken this law for 
the time past, to leave the law in exactly the same condition for 
the time to come; — in due encouragement, wc presume, to 
others to form the said ‘ voidable ’ but not * void ’ marriages, so 
that when a sufficient number of such cases had accumulated, or 
some second noble duke, whose rank and fortune might entitle 
him to be considered a ‘ noun of multitude’ stood in need of a 
SGCond.benefit, the Legislature might be justified in exercising 
a like act of grace; and so on, every half century or so! 

But Lord Lyndhurst w'ent further; and it would have been 
well for the public, though it would rather have increased than 
diminished the inconsistency of legislation on the subject, had his 
proposal been adopted. He proposed that the marriages should 
fitill be ‘ voidalfib,’ but, in order to limit the chances of their being 
pronounced ‘void,’ (that is, to limit the chances of the pre- 
eumed laio of God from taking effect!) that they should be valid 
unless a suit was instituted, not in the lifetime of the con¬ 
tracting parties, but within two years of the celebration of 
the marriage. This in our judgment would have been a great 
improvement ; but hardly could it be so on the theory ^of 
those who suppose such marriages prohibited by the law of 
God. What, then, was the course proposed ? Why just such 
as to bring out in the strongest possible relief the inconsis¬ 
tencies and anomalies of previous legislation. The Bishop of 
London,, and others, feeling (properly and naturally enough, 
as ifar as that W'cnt,) the abstract and intrinsic absurdity of 
treating as ‘voidable,’ (though never likely^u nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases out of every thousand to be other than 
valid,) marriages which, if their theory were true, \vcre pro- 
liibited by the will of God, proposed to make all such mar¬ 
riages void ipso facto for future; but, again disclosing the 
conscious doubt that these marriages were not reducible to tlie 
category of crimes to which it was vainly sought to refer them, 
etrangely consented to enact that all these marriages, (forbidden 
and still to be forbidden on the supposed ground of prohibition 
by DIVINE LAW,) which had been contracted up to August 31. 
l]83d^*8hould be held valid, and the children pronounced legiti¬ 
mate I So that a man w'ho might have contracted a mnmugc 
with his. de(*eased wife’s sister on the above memorable day. 
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and who might have a dozen children, would be installed in full 
legal rights, both for himself and for them; but he who was so 
unfortunate as to contract a like marriage on the subsequent 
day, would ever after pass for an ‘ incestuous person,’ and the 
innocent issue of the marriage be pronounced illegitimate I It 
may be said, perhaps, that every law must have some day for 
coming into operation, and that it necessarily happens, that the 
actions interdicted by it are then criminal which were innocent 
the day before. Very true; but suppose the law considers 
them in precisely the same character as regards their criminality 
and the grounds of it, both before and after the new law ; and 
merely makes the law more stringent than it was before? 
Especially if such acts be, as asserted, of the gravest moral 
character, and were before, and arc afterwards, interdicted ex¬ 
pressly on the ground of presumed prohibition by the will of 
<jod ? In that casej what can be more absurd than to make all 
past breaches of the law perfectly lawful acts — relieving the 
guilty parties from even the imperfect liability to legal conse¬ 
quences before threatened, — and at the same time forbid 
with double severity the same acts for the time to come, and 
make them in fact (so far as law can make them,) their own 
penalty ? To render a law against a certain class of actions 
more stringent when it is found that the previous law has been 
fi*cquently broken, one can understand ; but did ever legislator 
before say — ‘ This penalty for such and such an oftence is 
' too light — five ]:)ounds is not enough; the penalty shall be 
‘ ten: wherefore be it enacted, that all those who have hitherto 

* broken the law shall pay nothing; but those who henceforth 
break it shall pay double !’ Obviously, the duty of the Legis¬ 
lature, if consistent, would have been, not to exonerate past 
delinquents, but to leave them to take the chances of the vague 
and uncertain penalties denounced; and threaten all future ill- 
doers of the same acts (since they were viewed in the very same 
light as before) with a more severe and certain punishment. 

What makes this style of legislation so remarkable is, as 
:alrcady said, the presumed grave nature of the imputed guilt; 
— violation of a law professedly founded on the revealed will 
of God ! No wonder that legislation so little self-consistent did 
not effect the purpose of preventing these marriages. * Perhaps,’ 
says Lord Denman, ' the relaxation in the particular case had 
more tendency to encourage, than the new created penalty to 
‘ deter. People felt that it would have been indecorous to sup- 
‘pose that the bishops had consented to declare any marrit^e 

* valid, which they really thought forbidden by God.’ 

To a similar purport is the reasoning of the Author of the 
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remarkably clear and cogent pamphlet entitled '%xyfyeveia. ‘ The 
‘ Bishop of London, indeed, is reported to have said that, as by 

* the Word of God, marriages of consanguinity are expressly for- 
‘ bidden ; so, by parity of reasoning, marriages of affinity are 

* forbidden: — thus placing marriages of consanguinity and of 

* affinity under the same condemnation. 

‘ One must altogether discredit the accuracy of this report, for 

* two reasons: — 1. Had the Bishop believed that consanguinity 

* and affinity arc, by parity, or any other rule, of reason alike 
‘prohibited by God, he never could have sanctioned the distlnc- 

* tion drawn between them by the Act of William IV. 2. Had 

* the Bishop believed marriage with a sister-in-law really qffensioe 

* to God^ he never could have recognised such marriages in any 
‘ way or for any purpose whatever. No feeling for the precarious 
‘ status, no regard for the worldly interest, of the children, no 
‘ reasons,.^of civil or social policy, could’possibly justify the 

guardians of our holy religion in lending their sanction, in any 
‘ way whatever, to a marriage which they believe impure.’ In 
short, the con^ehensive Act of oblivion of 1835 was utterly 
inconsistent w^ the principles on which the bulk of the sup¬ 
porters of the proliibition of this marriage affect to condemn it, 
and indeed was consistent with nothing but a conviction that the 
law had been too severe, and ought to be modified or repealed. 
The result, we need not say, Avas just the reverse, and the Act of 
1835 made these marriages void, ipso facto. It is perhaps the 
only Act of legislation, in these days, which has been abso¬ 
lutely retrograde. 

* We had a law,’ says an. eloquent advocate for a change in the 
law, ^ which, thougii very imperfect, did allow ’ [or rather did not 
prevent] ‘ the marriage in question, and we had grown up in the 
possession of a liberty, the exercise of which was often a great do¬ 
mestic advantage, and very seldom attended with any evil,—with the 
loss of status or the peril of property. We woke^p, one morning, 
and found to our surprise, that our legislation had gohe backwards 

some centuries.Are Englishmen to be blamed for trying to 

alter what they deem to have been a robbery and a wrong ? Is it 
their fault that the public has to listen to arguments and discussions 
not easy to conduct without offence ? As to the' state of things, in 
relation at once to feeling and to fact, thronghout England, there is 
no doubt that the general sentiment is in favour, of ,'the marriage in 
question, — extensively admitting its innoceboe, in many cases its 
propriety and desirableness,—dying mothers breathing their wishes 
ih its favour, — and almost all linen deprecating prcdiibitory legisla¬ 
tion.* {An Argument, by T. Binney.) \, 

Such marriages at the time of the recent Act had already been 
contracted, not only in great numbers, but with such indif- 
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ferencc or rather sanction on the part of society at large, as to 
show that with whatever tenacity indivicluiils might cling to 
antiquated prejudices on the subject, the community in 
general was fast outgrowing them. Such marriages, as a 
general rule, were visited by no evil consequences. Similarly, 
the more stringent law has not operated in any way to produce 
a different condition of the public mind; perhaps rather the 
contrary, as Lord Denman observes; since more general inves¬ 
tigation of the subject has tended to convince the public that 
the law is utterly unreasonable. Those who, from prudence 
alone, abstain from contracting marriages, which are no .longer 
‘ voidable’ but ‘ void,’ have, instead of marrying and taking 
'the consequences, commenced a very active agitation for the 
purpose *of procuring the repeal of the law altogether; whilst 
those who have no pecuniary or other civil consequences to fear, 
and who are as strongly as ever, nay, more strongly than ever, 
convinced of the moral propriety, or rather express divine permis¬ 
sion, of such marriages, contract them in greater numbers than 
ever. Those who are rich enough go abroad, atid get married 
where no such prohibition operates—whioii^^^now the case 
nearly all the world over (for in the Church otKome dispensa¬ 
tions are freely granted), except in the enlightened Greek Church 
and in England! In this Ciise, Mr. Denison, in a very acute 
and ingenious pamphlet, endeavours to show that the present 
state of the English law is such as to involve the validity of 
these marriages.—On the other hand, those who cannot afford 
to go abroad, evade the law by means of the bans and sil^ce; 
while others (and it is the most serious point of all), despising a 
law which they regard as iniquitous, and despairing of a change 
in it, are tempted to live in unhallowed concubinage. If the 
Legislature does not speedily revise its law on this subject, the 
country seems very likely, as has been the case with so many 
other laws, to take the matter into its own hand and to legis¬ 
late for itself; a thing always to be deplored. But when 
public opinion oqtgrows that of the Legislature, which can but 
reflect it, and winch must reflect it sooner or later, such a 'insult 
cannot be avoided. Nothing can be more certain than that 
for some time past, and at the present moment, the current of 
authority and reasoning is in favour of legalising this class of 
marriages. We proceed to consider the evidence in flivour of 
this course. 

The arguments on this side appear to us immensely to pre¬ 
ponderate, whether we look at the subject in the fight of 
Nature^ as contradistinguished from Bevelation—and compre¬ 
hending under the word. Instinct, Feeling, Heason, — or in that 
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of Revelation ; or whether, lastly, supposing both Nature and 
Revelation alike silent, we look at the matter simply in the light 
of civil and political expediency. 

We shall just glance at the subject under all these aspects; 
premising however, that as this is a nation (and may it ever 
continue so!) in which the great bulk of the people reverence 
the Bible as a divine Revelation of the will of God to mankind, 
the question, virtually, must and will be decided by a reference 
to that supreme authority. But then it is precisely here that 
the advocates of the repeal of the existing law most confidently 
join issue with their antagonists; and it is precisely here, we are 
bound to say, after an extensive inspection of the recent litera¬ 
ture on the subject, that those antagonists most flinch from a' 
close contest. The advocates of repeal insist, and in our judg¬ 
ment most triumphantly, that the present law is not only utterly 
unauthorised by the New Testament, but exists only by absolute 
perversion of the Old. Tliey insist, that while the New Testa¬ 
ment, which is in a peculiar sense the moral statute-book of the 
Christian, contains not one .syllable on the subject of these mar¬ 
riages, the Old^Testament distinctly sanctions them; that this 
has been the uniform judgment of the Jews themselves; that the 
contrary can be maintained only by explaining away the obvious 
sense ofLevit. xviii. 18., and then, by having thus gagged Moses, 
founding on his forced silence a prohibition he has nowhere 
expressed, by means of ‘inferential reasoning* on ivhat he must 
be supposed to have meant to say. Further, in confirmation of 
their view, the advocates of repeal argue that not a syllable was 
ever, so far as can be known, uttered against these marriages 
during the first three centuries—the best and purest days of 
Christianity; nor is any trace of a prohibition found till we 
come to the so called Apostolical Constitutions, and the petty 
provincial “councils of Eliberis, a.d. 305, and Neo-Caesarca, a.d. 
315, whofie Sanction of so much rubbish of othesn kinds ought to 
make Christians, and will make Protestants, rather suspicious of 
their decrees than disposed to defer to them, ^heir proceedings 
show but too plainly that that foreshadowed trait of Antichrist, 

‘ foroidding to marry ’ in various degrees and modes where 
God had left' k free, was already beginning to develop itself in 
a corrupt Church; a tendency which at len^h proceeded to 
construct such monstrous tables of prohibited degrees, that it 
became scarcely the question whom a man marry, but 

rather whether he might marry any body. As the author of 
'S.v^ivsia wen puts it: ‘And what do the Apostolical Con- 
‘ snPtion§^ay ? Not one word of these marriages being con- 
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‘ traiy to God’s will, or to the moral law, or invalid. They 

* say, that a man marrying two sisters shall mt be admitted into 
‘ holy orders ; and they say precisely the same of a man marrying 

* an actress, a tcidow, or any woman in second marriage — all 
which is perfectly intelligible as read by the subsequent history 
of ecclesiastical corruption in the same direction. The sun was 
already going down. * These prohibitions were the first frqits 

* of that spirit which ultimately led to marriage being altogether 
‘ forbidden to the clergy.’ Similar and even stronger arguments 
are shown by the same author utterly to neutralise the authority 
of the Canons of the little councils of Eliberis and Neo-Cajsarea. 

The infatuation with which certain grave gentlemen appeal 
to ecclesiastical authority of the * last fifteen hundred ’ years on 
the subject of marriage, considering that even they w'ill not 
accept a hundredth part of the absurdities enacted on the same 
subject by the same authority during the same period, is incom¬ 
prehensible. When they ask with so much solemnity, ‘ Can 

* we suppose that such prohibitions would have been sanctioned 
‘ for so long a time, unless really fou|^ed in the will of God ? *— 
the answer is, ‘ Why, you reject other prohibitions of the same 

* authority, as manifestly z/;zsanctioned by the law of God ? Be 
‘ consistent with yourselves, and go over to Rome ;—or rather 
‘ you cannot go even there, for such marnages, as Cardinal Wise- 

* man tells the Commissioners, are not deemed prohibited by 
' the law of God, but are matter of ecclesiastical regulation, and 

* that therefore his Church readily grants dispensation for them. 
‘You cannot stop short of the Greek Church I’ Indeed, to 
that enlightened authority (which forbids marriage as far. as a 
deceased w'ife’s second cousin, but graciously permits it with the 
daughter of a deceased wife’s second cousin!) some of these 
gentlemen appeal, and they are welcome. None will envy 
them; people will only reflect that it is an indication of the 
dreadful destitution of argument which led them to fly to such. 
a shelter. Those who wish to see this argument furtlier treated 
may rea,d %vrf^hfsia, or the masterly examination of Mr. Keblc’s 
tract by an * English Churchman.’ For ourselves, we shall say 
no more on this part of the subject, being thoroughly conVfticed 
that the style of argumentation adopted by the admirers of eccle¬ 
siastical antiquity, not only does not admit of refutation, but is 
irresistible,—only on the opposite side to that it is designed to 
support. They prove, and it is all they do prove, that the pro¬ 
hibition in question exactly synchronises with the origin of 
those manifold corruptions in the same matters, which have for 
so many ages formed the plague and the shame of the Christian 
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CImrcli. Their party might well say to theni) as Job to his 
comforters, ‘ Oh! that you would altogether hold your peace, 

‘ and it shoujd be your wisdom/ 

Quitting then this * Serbonian bog,’ we shall briefly examine 
what Nature, Scripture, and Expediency have to say on the 
subject. 

1. As to Nature. Few will imagine that apart from the 
presumed condemnation of Divine Revelation, it would ever 
have entered into a human skull to suspect anything wrong 
in unions of this kind. Consanguinity there is none; and the 
‘ horror naturalis,’ which so many metaphysical jurists have as¬ 
serted against many species of union where consanguinity is 
involved—a horror^ which whether ‘ natural ’ or not, is certainly 
most ‘rational,’ and confessed to be so by the practices and 
maxims of almost the entire human family,—cannot be sup¬ 
posed to exist or to operate here; and for this simple and 
conclusive reason, that the marriages in question have been 
sanctioned and practised among the bulk of mankind; among 
the Greeks and Romans;i^mong the ancient Jews; by the 
Mahometans; in the Protestant States of Continental Europe 
—in the United States of America. As to the Jews, * nature ’ 
spoke so feebly, that to them a presumed divine interdiction of 
such marriages has ibeen erroneously supposed to have been ad¬ 
dressed; and if it were so addressed, it seems that both Nature 
and Revelation spoke to them in vain, for the Jews have never 
acquiesced, nor do so now, in the interpretatipn of their mar¬ 
riage code which prohibits such marriages. Dr. Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi, declares in his evidence before the Commissioners — 

* Such a marriage, so far from exposing the parties to any I'e- 
‘ proach, is considered proper and even laudable ; and where 

* young children are left by the deceased wife, the marriage is 

* allowed to take place within a shorter period from the wife’s 

* death, than would otherwise be permitted.’ It was left for 
professed Christian Canonists to make that jjroke which Chris¬ 
tianity in so many respects gloried in breakmg, more .burden¬ 
some, in this point at dl events, than did Moses himself. 

Some, indeed, talk mysteriously enough of some ‘natural 
‘ instincts ’ against such marriages. It is a curious ‘ instinct,’ 
certainly, which ^ves no trace of itself in the immense majority 
of the race. One gentleman sagely remarkSj^that those who have 
not such * instincts ’ are not able to enter into the feelings of 
those who have. But then, if ‘ instincts,’ wc do not expect 
them to be found only in a fraction of mankimL ‘ Instinct,’ 
as Faktaff says, ‘is a great matter;’ no doubt it is; but a par- 
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tial * instinct ’ is not easily comprehended. A ‘ prejudice ’ of 
association and education can be. 

So little is any such * instinct * felt by those who, if it 
existed, would feel it most, so little is there of any ‘ natural ’ 
repugnance to such unions, that it is not uncommon, in spite 
of the ancient prejudice which the unwise law has cherished, 
and of the possible sufferings which it has unjustly entailed, to 
find mothers, in their last hours, recommending their husbands 
to give a sister a mother’s rights over their children. Far from 
being conscious of the imputed natural repugnance, they feel as¬ 
sured that they thus best secure the happiness of their children. 
They can die with a calmer mind when they know that those they 
love so w'ell, will not pass into the Hands of mere stepmothers 
and strangers; that the continuity of association and affection, 
the ‘ sacred charm ’ of one family, will not be rudely broken. 
Instances of this kind are familiar to most who have seen much 
of life, and would, without doubt, be‘still more frequent, were 
the present unjust law repealed. This natural and solicitous 
tenderness, w’hich leads the dying- mother, going on the dark 
journey, to take guarantees (as it were) of the unknown future 
for the happiness of those who are so inexpressibly dear to her; 
to confide them, not to a stranger, but to Jhe tried affection of 
a sistei**8 love; to fancy them, as she depaWs, still linked to her 
by familiar ties, is beautifully touched by several of the writers 
on this subject, whose pamphlets are placed at the head of this 
Article. 

II. But whatever Nature may say or not say, we have con¬ 
ceded, and do again, that since the vast majority of this nation 
believe the Bible to be the revealed will of God to man, then if 
it can be shown that such marriages are there clearly inter¬ 
dicted, and in a way which proves that the statute was neither 
temporary nor local—it will be in vain to inquire fifrther. 

But then it is precisely on this ground, as already stated, that 
the plea against these marriages is most confidently met; and in 
the following manner. 

It is alleged by those who plead for the interdiction that such 
marriages are forbidden—though not expressly ^ yet by implica¬ 
tion and inference; inasmuch as in the catalogue of prohibitions 
given in Leviticus, a man is forbidden to marry a br^Her’s wife, 
and therefore his wife’s sister; for, mutaiis mutandis, the' relation 
is exactly the same. To this it is rejoined that this ‘ inferential 
reasoning* cannot stand unless it can neutralise all the follow¬ 
ing arguments;—the last being the distinct Mosaic sanction of 
such marriages in Levit. xviii. 18.;—1. It is by many doubted 
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whether Moses in these passages is laying down any code of 
marriage laws at all, even for the Israelites ; whether he is not, 
at least for the most part, forbidding those promiscuous and law¬ 
less connexions which formed the •* abominations * of the Ca- 
naanitish nations, to which he makes such frequent reference in 
these passages; and it is by such affirmed that when he forbids 
the union with a brother’s wife, he really means wife and not 
widow. This was the opinion of Sir William Jones, and is 
still the opinion of many.* 2. Conceding that this doubt is 
overruled—though it necessarily introduces one more element 
of precariousness into the * inferentiaV reasoning—it is further 
argued, that if Moses had expressly forbidden, not only the 
marriage with a brother’s widow, but marriage with a wife’s 
sister (of which there is not one syllable), it docs not follow that 
all that Moses intended for the Jews was intended for all nations, 
and for all time. How can we know, it is argued, that such 
laws were not among the many other laws, avowedly designed 
for a particular dispensation, ‘ a peculiar people,’ and an especial 
end, and which are now abrogated among the other hundred 
things* which Christianity glories in abolishing ? How do we 
know, that according to its trqe cosmopolitan and catholic 
character, Christianity does not remit us to construct our mar¬ 
riage code solely o* the basis of these restraints of consan¬ 
guinity, which have their foundation in the conditions of uni¬ 
versal humanity, and on the views of an enlarged expediency 
dependent on the circumstances and usages of each nation ? 3. 
That conceding, but for argument’s sake only, that Moses in¬ 
tended to forbid, and to forbid universally, marriage with a 
brother’s widow—except where (strangely enough) men were 
enjoined to marry her,—it is justly argued by Lord Denman and 
others, that we have no title in interpreting the code of Moses, 
any more than that of any other legislator, to extend his pro¬ 
hibitions by fanciful analogies to any cases but thos^ which he 
has expressly mentioned, amongst which marriage with a de¬ 
ceased wife’s sister is nowhere found. If we are at liberty thus 
to extend his statutes by analogy, there is no limit to our infer- 


* This view of the subject is ably maintained in the pamphlet by 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, M. P. It was advocated with uncommon con¬ 
troversial ability by Mr. John. Fry, in a little volume published first 
in 1756, and republished in 1773. It is now extremely scarce. The 
author contends, and Sir William Jones agrees with him, that certain 
■phrases in Levit. xviii. (erroneously supposed to refer to marriage) are 
never so employed elsewhere in the Bible, or by the Orientals, but to 
wanton impurity ; and that the phrases which denote marriage are of 
a precisely opposite description. 
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cnccs; and it was precisely by suck an assumed liberty, that 
the canonists of the middle ages burdened the marriage law 
with intolerable absurdities. 4. It is urged that we have indi> 
cations in the language of Moses himself that he never intended 
us thus to indulge in inferential deductions ; for if this was the 
case, then, as Michaelis has justly remarked, he himself has 
made several ‘ repetitions which are very useless; ’ on the one 
hand, in mentioning analogous cases where we might have 
inferred them; and on tlie other hand, specifying in the latter 
of the two different places in which he lays down his prohibi¬ 
tions (Lev. xviii. and xx.), just the very same cases which 
had been already specified. ‘ Now,’ as this writer says, * had 

* they been meant merely as examples of degrees of rclation- 

* ship, it would have been more natural to have varied them,* 
and ‘ to have introduced «ome of the converse cases in the 
second statement*; whence we may infer that Moses never 
intended us to indulge our ingenuity in inferential extensions 
of his laws, to any other cases than those he has expressly 
named. 5. It is urged, If you will thus reason from in¬ 
ference and analogy, why will you not carry out your theory 
on similar principles ? Why^will you not include many cases 
of consanguinity (as with much more reason you may) which 
yet the law openly tolerates? Why, c^ecially, do you not 
absolutely interdict all marriages of first and second cousins 
(as did the consistent ancient councils you so often quote), 
since these, being related by blood, are more nearly of kin 
than a wife’s sister? 6. It is ui’ged, why do you not, if you 
will abide by Moses, adopt his supposed law throughout? 
Since the violation of the law which forbade marriage with a 
brother’s widow was expressly permitted, or rather enjoined in 
certain cases,—a pretty clear proof, by the way, that there was 
nothing of a moral nature involved in such prohibition, as well 
as an indication that the whole law was restricted ,to the dis¬ 
pensation of which it formed a part,—why do you not carry 
out your analogy, and permit the marriage of a brother’s widow 
and a wife’s sister in similar cases? and if it be replied that 
that relaxation evidently depended on the peculiar laws and 

* Of the recklessness or the ignorance with which men will ipake 
assertions, we have an instance in the oft-repeated argument (in 
proof that we mtist extend, by analogy, the cases specified by kloses), 
that he has forbidden marriage with the mother^ but has not forbidden 
marriage with the daughter^ and that we miist supply it. Yet in the 
17th verse, he forbids a man to take to wife ‘a woman and her 

* daughter.’ Now if a man marries his own daughter, we rather think 
he has violated this law in the most execrable of all possible forms. 
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usages of the Jews, it is again urged, that this is to depart from 
your strict principle of interpretation, and is an answer which 
applies with equal^force to the law altogether,—to the rule, and 
the exception to the rule. 7. But if it be further aigued, as 
it has been by some, * Oh but the relaxation just referred to 

* would go further than those who taunt us with not making it, 

* would like; — for in the cases in question, the law not to marry 

* a brother’s widow was not only relaxed, but the brother was 

* enjoined to marry her; and this \rould not be always con- 

* venient” or “agreeable” to our opponents; ’ the answer is, ‘Very 

* likely ; but what is that to you and your inferences ? If you 

* will have the law as MoseS gave it, you ore least of all bound to 

* find out whether your consistency be pleasant or convenient to 
' your opponent. Be consistent in your “inferential reasoning,” 

‘ and do not check it and spur it just as the whim suits you.’ if 
it be further said, ' But this regulation clearly depended on the 

national usages of the Jews; our circumstances, our customs, 
our laws of property are altogether different from theirs; ’ it is 
again replied, that this is an argument which, for aught we can 
see, will equally evince the limited and national character of the 
prohibition altogether. You stay your inferential reasoning just 
where you think proper; suffer others to suppose that it ought 
not to be carried quite so far.* 8. But while all this would have 
to be said, if Moses had been simply silent in relation to the 
supposed marriage, it is alleged (and this is the principal point) 
that Moses is not silent; that he has by clear implication sanc¬ 
tioned marriage with a deceased wife’s sister; and that hence the 
inferential reasoning, most precarious at the best, becomes some¬ 
thing much worse, — a dowmright impertinence. Whatever 
inferences analogical reasoning may conjecture might have been 
implied or must have been implied in Moses’ silence, fall to the 


* With those (and unhappily there are such) who evj^de this argu¬ 
ment by affecting to say that they clearly perceive that the prohibi¬ 
tion to marry a brother’s widow, or a wife’s sister, is a part of the 
moral law, and therefore in itself of universal and eternal obligation 
on humanity, and yet say at the same moment, that though part of the 
moral law, God was pleased to enjoin the breach of the former pro¬ 
hibition, and dispensed with the latter altogether for the special benefit 
of the Jews, to whom alone these laws had been given; with those 
who are acute enough to determine that to be in its nature morale 
which to the immense mjgority of mankind appears perfectly arbitrary, 
and then are presumptuous enough to say that God, for a very in¬ 
significant purpose, dispensed with it, sober men can have no argu- 
mest. Men who can thus assert must be either above reason — as 
inspired, or below' it as insane. 
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ground. In the eighteenth verse of the eighteenth chapter of 
licviticus, he forbids the Jews , (to whom, be it recollected, 
polygamy was permitted) to take two sisters to wife during the 
lifetime of both, but allows nmrriage with two sisters successively. 
To this litigated text, but one consistent—nay, in relation to 
the whole bearing of the Mosaic institute, only one tohrahh-^ 
meaning can be given, and that is the one given in the text of 
our English version. It is impossible here fully to enter into 
the grounds of that criticism, but the principal points on which 
the question turns will be found in the note below.* 


* The criticism on this text lies, after all, in a nutshell, and even 


the unlearned reader may judge which is the best interpretation. The 
words in our translation arc, * Neither shalt thou take a wife to her 

* sister to vex her .... besides the other in her lifetime* Now we are 
told that a wife to her sister might be rendered, thou shalt not * take 

* one to another* &c.: for that the phrase ‘ wife to a sister,* was often 
an idiomatic expression among the Hebrews, (tantamount to * one to 
‘ another,’ among us,) where pairs of correspondent things were 
spoken of, as the ‘ two cherubim,’ the ‘ couples ’ of curtains in the 
Tabernacle, and so on. This is true; but then in such cases, not only 
arc the thiif^s inanimate, showing us that the phrase is idiomatic; 
but what is much more to the purpose, the things are mentioned, that 
are thus to be taken or not tekmtogetker. The question it, if we thus 
interpret the phrase here, — what are not to be taken together? The 
answer ought to be, for any thing this rendering shows, why nothing 
in particular! If it be said, why, we mmt interpret it—^^thou shalt 
not take *one woman* or ‘wife to another;* then, as several critics 
have well observed, tliis is to take half the phrase literally, and half 
as a tropical idiom! It may moreover be said, that the word here 
rendered ‘ sister,’ is just the same word as has been rendered * sister* 
through all the preceding verses; and further, that the ancient ver¬ 
sions—the LXX among tlie rest — translate the verse as in our 
version. Though these translators have^ like ours, rendered the 



phrase as an idiom in passages where the things are mentioned that 
require it, and are inanimate, they never dreamed that it* would be . 


proper to translate it as such here. But, it is yet more important to 
remark, that if it be allowed, that by a violation of grammatical pro¬ 
priety, and by a strange mixture of the literal and idiomatic, the verse 
may be made to mean, ‘ thou shalt not take one woman to another,* then 
not only is the phrase ‘ in her lifetime * an utterly unmeaning addition, 
(for when, in the name of common sense, could the wives bf taken 
* to one another* in the lifetime of the firit ?) but, as we have 

proceeded to urge above, this interpretation, as declaring a direct 
prohibition of polygamy, is at war with the obvious spirit of the 
Mosaic Institute and the Hebrew History. He who would see this 
part of the subject admirably Imndled, may consult ‘ Michaelis’s Com- 
‘ mentaries on the Law of Moses,’ or his work expressly on the 
‘ Marriage Laws.’ A brief but capital note of Grotius may also be 
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Suffice it to Bay, that a decided preponderance of the best 
modern critics is in favour of the ordinary meaning; that the 
Jewish interpreters are in favour of it; that the ancient versions 
are in favour of it; that the most learned authorities, even 
those who oppose the repeal of the present law, admit that it is 
the most natural translation of the passage, though a few think 
another may be admitted; that many of the highest names among 
Komanists, English Churchmen, and Dissenters, alike contend 
that it is the most natural and only proper rendering.* Such 
rendering, again, is in harmony with the Pentateuch, and alone 
is so, both as regards the sanction of such marriages and tlie 
limitation; as regards the sanction, since the Patriarch Jacob 
had been permitted to contract such a marriage, which is surely 
odd (to say the least) if it w’as intended to be forbidden to 
all men in all times; and as regards the limitationj inasmuch 
as the experiment of simultaneous marriage with two sisters, 
was not in that instance, nor was likely to be in any, very 
fruitful of happiness. Indeed, it seems natural to imagine that, 
legislating for a nation, among wdiora polygamy was to be 
tolerated, but regulated, the case of the patriarch wjs specially 
in the eye of the legislator in this very enactment. On the 
other han^, the only other translation of the disputed verse at 
all consistent with the notion that Moses is laying down laws 
about marriage at all, is at war w'ith the wdiole spirit, letter, and 
meaning of many laws and regulations of his institute; for it 
goes upon the sui)position that Moses is, in fact, not spcsiking of 
‘ sisters’ at all, but of any two women; and that he is just 
pronouncing a pointed and absolute prohibition of polygamy ; 
yes — of polygamy! That is, we are to believe that what 
was notoriously practised by the Hebrew’s, —practised by them 

consulted on Levit. xviii. 18., Annotationes ad V. T.; where the rea¬ 
sons for not allowing a polygamising nation to take t\sso sisters to wife 
at the same time, though they might tal»c any other two women, is 
epigrammatically expressed in ten Avords: ‘ Sicut acerrima dicuntur 
‘ esse fratrum odia, sic et ajmulationes sororum.’ 

* Of the many attempts to explain away this verse in consistency 
with the prohibition theory, the Bishop of St. David’s said, in the 
reqgaA debate in the Lords, ‘that his impression was that they in- 
‘ dfraj^d a very strong desire to accommodate the construction of 
‘ Scripture to a preconceived opinion, and that if such preconceived 
‘ opinion had not existed, such a construction would never have been 
‘ adopted.’ It is remarkable that it is hardly possible to find an in¬ 
telligent advocate of the prohibition who does not admit that this verse 
'.stdictimis these marriages to the Jews, and that the Jews have cor- 
‘Tectly interpreted the verse. 
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before Moses, during the time of Moses, and after Moses,— 
which he every where recognises, and expressly regulates and 
legislates for,—which is associated with the names of the patri¬ 
archs, and with most of the judges and sovereigns, of ancient 
Israel, was pointedly and absolutely forbidden by the lawgiver, 
‘ amongst those abominations of the Canaanites,’ which were to 
be punished with death I Certainly we cannot say in this case 
‘ credat Judanis: * for the Jew has never believed, nor will ever 
believe, that this is the meaning of their ancient law. 

But the old plea is again urged ; by ‘ inferential reasoning ’ 
we must conclude these marnages interdicted: since what 
difference can there have been between a brother's widow and a 
deceased wife’s sister? 

But tliis supposed identity of cases is the frpioTov '\^svBos, 
the fundamental fallacy, of the w'hole reasoning. Every system 
of law must be adapted to the circumstances, usages, and 
customs of tlie nation for which it is intended ; and a marriage 
code above all. It is likely that it will present some anomalies 
even in itself, and contain some provisions utterly unfit for the 
literal adoption of all mankind. And can we suppose that this 
is not likely to be eminently the case in an Oriental nation ? 
Avherc the condition of the sexes is so peculiar ? where polygamy 
is commonly practised, and allowed, and legislated for ? Further, 
among the Hebrews, wc might naturally expect to meet with 
such anomalies arising out of their peculiar laws of inheritance 
and pr()j)erty, and the many other peculiarities by which it was' 
designed that they should be separated from all the rest of man¬ 
kind. What can be a greater anomaly, for example, than the 
regulations with regard to that very marriage of a brother’s 
widow, on which all this inferential refinement is based—a 
marriage generally forbidden^ but in some cases enjoined! Is it 
possible to conceive that it can be safe or right to adopt with 
literal exactness a marriage code provided for a nation ,so pecu¬ 
liarly situated, or indeed for any nation in which polygamy is a 
recognised practice ? In truth, unlikely as it may appear to one 
of our ‘ inferential ’ reasoners, nothing is more probable than that 
the prohibition to marry a brother’s widow, and the permission 
to marry a wife’s sister—anomaly as it appears—most naturally 
and consistently grew out of that very social condition of the 
Jews, to which there is nothing parallel or similar in Europe. 
Michaelis thinks, and in our judgment justly, that thciprohibition 
to marry a brother’s widow in general, and the injunction to do 
it as the exception, sprang both the one and the other out of 
those laws of heritage, which did not at all afiect, nor had any 
bearings upon, the analogous relation of a wife’s sister. Other 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. Z 
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ADOiualies, again, both in the Jewish and other Oriental nations, 
would arise out of the peculiar conditions of ordinary inter¬ 
course between men and women. Excluding those cases in 
which all thought of marriage is rejected at once by the natural 
feelings and common sense of all mankind, the prohibitions of 
remoter unions would appear to have depended far less on 
degrees of affinity^ than on the degree of ordinarily permitted 
familiarity between the parties. Now amongst Oriental nations, 
where women are so jealously secluded from public gaze, and 
none is permitted to be * unveiled,’ except before the nearest 
relations, the liberty of appearing unveiled, seems, in many 
cases, to have determined the limits within which the liberty of 
marriage should be restricted, and not the degree of affinity. 
As Micbaelis has ingeniously remarked, speaking of the Arabs 
and their traditionary usages, converted by Mahomet into a 
written law: ‘ The cases in which the veil is dispensed with, 

* precisely agi’cc with the Mosaic prohibitions, when not ex- 

* tended by inferences beyond the express letter of his laws; ’ 
and, therefore, as the wife’s sister is not permitted to be seen 
unveiled among the Arabs, with them, as among the Jews, 
marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted. 

In an Oriental nation, it was natural to limit the prohibitions 
, by some such rule, founded on the peculiar conditions of the female 
sex. It was necessary to surround the few women who might 
be familiarly seen, with associations which might exclude all 
temptations to corrupt influence by prohibiting all hope of mar¬ 
riage; whereas it would not be necessary in other nations. The 
mere fact of the general seclusion of women in Oriental nations, 
tends to stimulate passion, in. the case where the familiar vision 
of a woman’s face is allowed; and the ludicrous haste with 


which Orientals will be enamoured, from merely catching a 
glimpse of a beautiful face, is familiar enough to the reader of 
t^Arabian Nights. But all this is utterly inapplicable in a 
ci|mtry in wdiich every woman, and all sorts of^women, go un- 
veued s where we see with equal freedom and ffuniliarity, 
brother’s wives, and wives’ sisters, and aunts, and pieces, and 
cousins innumerable. The mere sight of a pretty face is no 
such summons to us, as it is apt to be to an Oriental, to fall 
straightway in love; *in that case,’ as Micbaelis observes, 
* men would have rather too much to do.’ In fine, the whole 


relations of the sexes among the Hebrews, being totally different 
from what they are in a country where harems and poly- 
^my' are absolutely unknown, we must expect to And some 
^gulations' in their mairiage code which would be anoma¬ 
lous, viewed merely in relation to itseli^ and many which it 
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would be utterly preposterous to sidopt in our own. Thus it 
might be very proper for Moses generally to forbid, but in many 
cases to enjoin, marriage with a brother’s widow, and permit it 
with a wife’s sister, witliout any prohibition at all; and thus, 
too, this ' inferential ’ reasoning, founded on perverted analogies, 
becomes in the highest degree jirecarious. 

But whether we can ^nd the reasons for which Moses 
permitted the marriage in question or not, or even if we 
cannot imagine any reasons at all, that does not, and cannot, 
set aside the only fair, legitimate, consistent interpretation of 
Lev. xviii. 18. To this interpretation an immense array of the 
most enlightened commentators, wdth Grotius and Michaclis at 
thein head, and including the most eminent names, whether of 
continental Europe or the United States, subscribe; and it is 
getting more and more difficult to find any scholar of repute 
contending that the verse can be otherwise fairly explained. If 
that verse docs not sanction these marriages, let the advocates 
of prohibition, instead of ai)pcaling to the decrees of supersti¬ 
tious councils, and the nonsense of the Greek Church, fairly 
reply to the criticisms which have united the suffrages of so 
many eminent men in the most various communions and sections 
of Christendom. Till the prohibitionists get rid of this verse, 
they may expect that the stream of i)ublic opinion will be more 
and more against them. 

To those then, who are willing to abide by the marriage 
code of Moses, fairly interpreted (supposing this chapter of 
Leviticus designed to be such, and for all time), the mar¬ 
riages in question are amply justified; while to those who do 
not admit that the n)arriage code of Moses, being devised for 
an Oriental and polygamist nation^ is in all respects precisely 
the fitting model for Christians, the argument is superfluouB. 
They may justly say, however, to their adversaries — ‘You 
‘ have appealed to Moses’ judgment-seat, to Moses Vou shall 
‘ go.’ The marriages in question, it is alleged, arc clearly per¬ 
mitted by a text which cannot be interpreted to mean other¬ 
wise, without making nonsense of the Mosaic institute. "On 
the other hand, it is evaded only by the most precarious 
‘ inferential ’ reasoning: — reasoning, which first infers that 
this plain text could not have meant what it plainly does, and 
must mean something else inconsistent with many of the plainest 
parts of the Pentateuch, because it is inferred that its natural 
meaning is at variance with something else which Moses 
never said, but w^ich, again, he is inferred to have meant to 
say; and thus having ‘ inferentially ’ procured the silence of 
Moses, when he is not silent, — or rather having stopped his 
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mouth—it is again inferred, that though he has not prohibited 
the marriages in question, he assuredly meant to do so, because 
he has forbidden other marriages within a similar degree of 
affinity; where it is once more inferred that there could have 
been no reasons for any such anomalous enactments, founded 
on a state of society and a condition of the sexes so utterly un¬ 
like our own; though the Hebrews were a nation to whom 
polygamy was permitted, and whose laws of property were so 
very peculiar, that this very law which forbids the marriage 
supposed to be analogous with that of a wife’s sister, actually 
admitted the anomaly of enjoining it in many cases;—after all 
which, this curious inferential rcJisoning lastly, infers^ that the 
whole marriage code of ISIoscs, enacted for this Oriental an^ po- 
lygamising nation, was intended equally for all other nations, 
and to the end of time! There is hardly any conclusion in the 
world that may not be j)roved by such reasoning as this ; it is 
matched only by that ancient sorites^ by which it was proved 
that the child of Themistocles governed the world; for the 
child of Themistocles governed his mother; and his mother 
governed Themistocles; and Themistocles governed Greece; 
and Greece governed the world. Ergo^ 

Those w’ho accept the authority of Moses on the subject, and 
to whom it clearly appears that the marriages in question are 
not only not interdicted, but expressly permitted by his law; 
who believe that false analogy and false inference have misinter¬ 
preted and perverted him, and thus misled Cliristian legislators 
(unlike the Apostles) not to relax, but to aggravate its rigour, 
ought to be solicitous that the law should be instantly altered, 
so as at least not to contradict that authority, the supremacy of 
which they acknowledge. The fear of innovating on the Divine 
Lawj which has so often been alleged for the continuance of the 
present prohibition, ought to be trsinsfcrred to the other side; 
the fear of allowing what God has been falsely supposed to have 
forbidden, ought to be counteracted by the fear of forbidding 
what he has clearly allowed. It is no less an infringement of 
his authority ^ to add to * than * to take away from ’ his com¬ 
mands ; to lay upon the necks of men, under the pretext of his 
authority, a yoke which he has not imposed, than to break one 
which he has. When it is asked, therefore, by our opponents, 

* Will you innovate on the Divine Law ? ’ wc are cjilled upon to 
reply, * JiTo; neither will we tolerate you in so doing,* For 
own parts, we conscientiously believe that of this prohi- 
,»%iVion it may be said, ‘ It makes void the lav^ of God by man’s 
^ tradition.* 

IIL As to expediency. While we contend that here, too. 
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the great preponderance of argument is in favour of a repeal of 
the law, we frankly concede that a more plausible argument 
can be constructed for it than under any other aspect of the 
subject. But it is only pLausible. First, it is said that the 
opjiortunitics of corruption afforded by intercourse so familiar 
and so intimate as that with a wife’s sister must be, might be 
abused by vicious men; that, therefore, it is desirable to en¬ 
circle the relation with associations utterly repugnant to the 
marriage in question; and it is assumed that law can effect this 
by forbidding these marriages, even thougn there be nothing 
immoral about them. But this is a great fallacy. Neither this 
law, nor any other, which merely forbids such marriages without 
being able to make them felt to be immoral, can prevent any 
such evils as those just adverted to. Nay, as has been well 
observed, the impossibility of marriage is more likely to 
lead to the evil than its possibility; since a man would 
not Avish to seduce her whom he intended to marrj’. If, 
indeed, the law by merely calling these marriages by odious 
names, could, as facts show it canpot, fill the public mind 
with the feelings and associations with which the whole com¬ 
munity regards incest, then the argument from political and 
social expediency would have a little force. For even the 
bad as well as the good Avould be usually restsained by such 
associations; no danger would be incurred of an illicit attach¬ 
ment on the part of the vicious, and no possibility of an 
honourable passion on the part of the virtuous. But while 
the law is thus impotent to transform the convictions of 
men, it does not prevent the former from gratifying his evil 
propensities, and simply imposes on the latter an undesirable re¬ 
striction ; it limits a liberty which should be allowed every man, 
without preventing its abuse by those who will abuse it, and 
visits with its penalties those who would not abuse it! We 
may add that, looking at the restriction purely in the light of 
expediency—to which we at present confine ourselves—we do- 
not see that it is more necessary in this case than in many 
other cases to which it oughtf on this reasoning, to be ap¬ 
plied. For whereas the presence of some female friend— 
often a cousin—is pretty nearly as common in a family as that 
of a wife’s sister, we may ask, would it be expedient, on this 
same ground of policy, and to prevent abuses, to enact that 
none shall marry a wife’s friend after his wife’s death, and to 
strive artificially to surround these unions also with the asso¬ 
ciations of * incest’ ? This subject has been well illustrated, 
by an * English Churchman,’ in a review of Mr. Keble’s 
pamphlet. * Is married life in England,’ he a^s, * so profligate 
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* and so peculiar that sisters-in-law require a protection by le- 
' gal prohibition which other women do not need ? ’ It ia 
also well treated in Xvyyivsia, and in the pamphlet of Lord 
Denman. 

But, secondly, it is said : while it is eminently desir¬ 
able that a wife’s sister should be in a condition to take, 
charge of a widower’s children, what modest woman will do so, 
when she is conscious that it may lead a gossiping world to. 
make all sorts of remarks on the possible or probable con¬ 
sequences of ‘ so near and endearing a relation ? ’ The answer 
is. First, that the law never has regulated, nor ever will re¬ 
gulate, this matter. It has never been felt that the law has 
given such protection that a young widower and a young sister- 
in-law shall permanently keep house together, if it can be 
helped ; decency and a sense of propriety forbid it, and the law 
cannot and never will overrule it. In cases where it cannot be 
helped, as among the poorer classes,the thing musthQ done, simply 
because if the wife’s sister docs not take charge of the children, 
nobody will. But, secmidly, in cases where these reasons 
(quite irrespective of the law) do not operate, there is no more 
reason why a wife’s sister should not take charge of a widower’s 
family without such an imaginary cordon sanitaire, than why 
any other lady should not; and the same objection (if it were 
worth a farthing) really applies as much to the latter as the 
former. Now, in hundreds of cases every year, that ‘ near 
‘ relation ’ with the latter does lead to second attachments not 
quite so eligible for the children as marriage with a wife’s sister. 
Yet we never perceived that any exquisite modesty, any 
wonderful sensitiveness to idle gossip, keeps any woman of 
sense from undertaking such duties, if it be necessary and 
othei’ivise propef’-iov her to perform them. Widowers are never 
obliged, for aught w’e can see, to turn themselves into nursery¬ 
maids and governesses, because there is a scanty Siipply of single 
ladies who will undertake the perils and adventures of such an 
unknown future;—which may so very likely lead on to love and 
marriage, and if not to that, to gossip, perhaps even to scandal! 
‘ As to the allowance of the marriage in question depriving 

* widowers of the assistance of the deceased wife,—why should 
' it ? Is a widower, then, to be permitted to have no lady in his 
' house, but one that he must not marry ? May not many a 
f'Jady, who is obliged to take a situation as a hireling, be as pure, 
^t^UCuous, and delicate as any sister of any widower’s wife that 
^^^er lived ; and is she to become the object of scandal because 

* she presides over a widower’s establishment and takes care of 
‘ his children ? The propriety of a 8ister~in4aw living with a 
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* widower depends, even now, with all the advantages of a pro- 

* hibitory law, much more on character and age than on legisla- 

* tion. Whether the young widower of six or eight and twenty 
‘ should have his sister-in-law of twenty-two or twenty-four 

* living with him, will, with prudent jiarents, be determined on 
‘ very different grounds than the mere existengp of Lord Lynd- 
‘ hurst’stAct. ’ * 

But it may be further said, that the argument refutes itself; 
it is utterly self-destructive. The law as it was, actually prohi¬ 
biting these marriages without attaining its end, did, in fact^ 
make the position of every woman assuming these duties much 
more irksome than if there had been no law at all, and yet it 
did not prevent then? from encountering those duties, where 
other considerations than the law' did not prevent them. Every 
woman who undertook the charge of her sister’s children knew 
very well, from the facts of the previous hundred or two years, 
that the possibility — in many cases the probability—of mutual 
attachment might be the consequence of that relation,; that if 
she felt and inspired an honourable piission, and resisted the 
law, she Avas inviting acute and prolonged suffering for both 
parties; that if she yielded to her affections as so many did— 
' and as she, if she had a grain of sense, must see she might pos¬ 
sibly do, she subjected herself to the inconveniences and penal¬ 
ties of the law, such as they were. And yet this did not'pre- 
vent wives’ sisters from undertaking the discharge of duties so 
necessary and so sacred. Are we to. suppose that if they did 
not refrain from this performance of a plain duty, out of the fear 
of the possibility of contracting a disadvantageous marriage, 
and of encountering far more odious gossip and more odious 
scandal than if there had been no law on the subject, they will 
be deterred by the contingency that this rehition might possibly 
lead to an honourable marriage, or to gossip of a very silly and 
harmless kind compared with that which now often assails her ? 
So strong are the claims upon woman’s love in many sucU 
cases, that she must abjure htw nature if she refuse to listen 
to them, out of any such fear of the world’s idle gossip. 

While such considerations as these neutralise the plea from 
expediency in favour of prohibition, other considemtions from 
that same expediency are strongly against it. 1. Supposing no 
higher law to step in (which for the present we assume, but have 
endeavoured to prove), then, as Archbishop Whately has justly 
observed, it is in itself inexpedient to restrict by arbitrary 
enactment the liberty of marriage. 2. That it is doubly inex- 
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pedient to do this, in relation to marriages which, still supposing 
no higher law against them, are often the most advantageous oi 
all, inasmuch as they best secure the happiness of motherless 
children; and, 3. The prohibition is especially oppressive to 
those classes whose children, os already said, must have their 
mothers* sisters|for their protectors, or have none at all; in 
which cases, unless the law — which it plainl}’’ caanoif^inspire 
the community with the idea that such marriages are forbidden 
by Scripture, the prohibition continually tempts men to break 
or evade the laws of their country, or, worse still, to live in 
open concubinage. 

It may be added to this argument from expediencyy that so 
far as experience can certify any thing, tMesc marriages are not 
productive o^ any of the evil results which it has been prognosti¬ 
cated they must produce. The Marriage-Law Reform Associ¬ 
ation have addressed letters to a number of judges, magistrates, 
and clergymen of all denominations in the States of America, and 
their testimony is unanimous — that they know of no prejudicial 
consequences wliich arise from such marriages; tliat |iiey are 
regarded with no public disapprobation whatever; and that 
there is no public law against them throughout tlie entire 
states of the Union except one. Amongst those who give their* 
decided opinion in favour of these marriages, are the late la¬ 
mented Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, and the Protestant 
Bishop M'llvaine. Similar testimonies as to fact, have been 
given by eminent authorities in nearly every state of continental 
Europe. It is strange, as Lord Denman, shrewdly observes, 
^ that the ill consequences of a practice should be unknown 

* where it exists, and assumed as certain only where it is not 
‘ practised or is prohibited by law.’ We heartily wish our ob¬ 
jectors would ponder a little more attentively, the evils which 
arise from such marriages being prohibited^ but prohibited in 
Tain. The absence from social evils where they* are permitted 
is pretty plain from testimony; the evils, where they are con¬ 
tracted without being permitted, are pretty plain from expe¬ 
rience. These evils are instructively set forth in the Blue 
Book, in the testimony of many excellent clergy of all parties 
and of no party in the Church, and of the most various deno¬ 
minations out of it, as well as by many solicitors. 

On the pamphlet of Mr. Denison, entitled ‘ The Validity of 

* Marriages with a Wife’s Sister, celebrated abroad,’ we have 
no space to make any remark. It is characterised, however, by 

,^ 4 K}ute and ingenious reasoning, and we must say, with Lord 
l)enman, the case really presents a very perplexing question 
for our Courts to decide. But we arc not solicitous to show 
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how the law, which has been a piece of bungling, may be 
evaded; our object has been to explain the grounds on which the 
law itself should be revised. That day, we cannot think, will 
be long deferred. All our countrymen, who are really anxious 
for the authority of the law of God which they profess to respect; 
for the welfare of the many who are injuriously affected by the 
law as it stands; for the interest of public morality, which must 
suffer from the continued operation of a law, which being at 
variance with deep convictions of large classes of the commu¬ 
nity, mdst be ineffectual,—ought to make up their minds either 
one way or the other; and almost any of the publications at the 
head of this Article will put them in a condition to do so. That 
of Lord Denman, the Notes to the charge of Archdeacon Hare, 
the publications of Mr. Binney, Mr. Denison, Mr. Kcynolds, 
and Mr. Beaumont, and the pamphlet entitled ^ir/ydveia, are all 
distinguished in no ordinary degree by cogency of argument 
and force of expression. To thesi^ may be added two remark¬ 
ably able pamphlets, one by the Kev. Dr. Dadie, of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the other by ‘ an Klder of the Free 
‘ Church,’ who, even without Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Fadie, to 
W'hose authority he appeals, seems quite able to champion his 
own cause. But a score or two of very able publications might 
be added to the above list. 

We shall conclude this Article with the eloquent peroration 
of Lord Denman; — 

* If the Act has notoriously failed in its operation; if these mar¬ 
riages, though discountenaTiced by tlie Legislature, have become more 
numerous, not only among the lower classes, a large proportion of 
whom must ever remain ignorant of the existence of this and similar 
interference by law with freedom, but among the cultivated, the 
thoughtful, the conscientious, the exemplary; if the stigma set by 
the law is not stamped by the public opinion; if the offenders are as 
well received as before, and are even respected for acting on a just 
view of Scriptural texts perverted by erroneous interpretation; in 
such case it will surely be more politic to make the la^ consistent 
with reason, then to persevere in a fruitless endeavour to bend 
reason to arbitrary law, to vex and persecute where we cannot pre¬ 
vent, to ** curse whom the Lord has not cursed, and to defy whom 
** He has not defied.” * 
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Abt. III. — 1. Life of R. Walkerf Perpetual Curate qf Seath” 
waiie. By the Kev. R. Pakkinson, B.D., Principal, of 
St. Bees College.. London; 1843. 

2. Reports of the Commissioners on Education in Wales. Lon • 
don: 1847. 

3. Wales. By Sir Thomas Phillips. London: 1849. 

4. Report of the Society for providing additional Cler^men in 
the Diocese of Llandaff. London: 1852. 

Tn the liveliest and most graphic of all histories, there are few 
passages more lively or more graphic than that in which 
our great historian sketches the condition of the clergy between 
the Restoration and the Revolution. Ror is there any other 
portion of his Work which has subjected Mr. Macaulay to more 
angry criticism. He has been accused of exaggeration and of 
caricature; of mistaking the exceptions for the rule ; oftmaking 
satirical lampoons the basis of historical statements; and even 
of intentionally misrepresenting the evidence which he cites, 
out of a desire to degrade the clerical order. His assailants, 
beforfe they disputed the accuracy of his picture, and even 
denied the possibility of such a state of things as that which he 
portrays, would have done more wisely if they had examined, 
not only the records of the past, but the facts of the present. 
Instead of forming their conclusions from what they saw around 
them in the wealthier districts of southern or central England, 
they should have made acquaintance with the mountain soli¬ 
tudes of Wales, or the wild moorlands of Cumberland. There 
they would have found even yet existing not a few specimens of 
a clei^ whose circumstances and position a few years ago might 
be accurately represented in the very words of'that celebrated 
description to which we have referred. 

‘ The Anglican priesthood,’ says Mr. Macaulay, ‘ was divided 

* into two sections, which in acquirements, in manners, and in 
‘ social position, differed widely from each other. One section, 

' trained for cities and courts, comprised men familiar with all 

* ancient and modern learning . . . men of address, politeness, 

* and knowledge of the world; men with whom Halifax Idved 
‘ to discuss the interests of empires, and from whom Dryden 
‘ was not ashamed to own that he had learned to write. The 
*iOther section . . . was dispeirsed over the country, and cout 
' sisted chieffy of persons not at all wealthier, and not much 

* more refined, than small farmers or upjier servants. . . . The 
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‘ clergy [in these rural districts] were regarded as a plebeian 
“ class. ... A waiting woman was generally considered as the 
‘ most suitable helpmate for a parson. . . . Not one living in 
‘ fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family comfortably. 
*'. . . It was a white day on which he was admitted into the 
‘ kitchen of a great house, and regaled by the servants with 
‘ cold meat and ale. His children were brought up like the 
* children of the neighbouring peasantry. His boys followed 
' the plough, and his girls went out to service.’ We have only 
to change the verbs in this passage from the past tense into the 
present, and it will be a faithful representation, not of the 
Anglican priesthood in the last half of the seventeenth century, 
but of the Cambrian and Cumbrian clergy during the first quar¬ 
ter of the nineteenth century, and of no inconsiderable nunaber 
at the present time. 

A description, then, of the habits and manners, the education 
and social position, of these mountain clergy is ribt uninterest¬ 
ing to the historian. Yet if that description could serve no 
other ein^ than to gratify historical curiosity, we should never 
have undertaken it; for it is far more painful than it is curious, 
to witness any case of failure in one of the greatest and most 
beneficent of our national institutions—the Parochial System 
of the Church; and we cannot investigate the condition of our 
mountain districts without perceiving that such a failure has, 
at least partially, occurred. Under these circumstances, no 
mere curiosity would lead us to probe the wounds of the Church. 
If, indeed, the evils which we lament were incurable, we should 
veil them from the light in reverential silence. Nay, if we saw 
no sign of amendment, we might abstain, in hopeless discourage¬ 
ment, from suggesting remedies where there was no wish for 
cure. But the case is far otherwise. Many of the worst 
abuses are already rooted out; others are much abated. A 
description which would, fifty years ago, have suited almost the 
whole of Wales, and many counties in the north of Hnglajid,* 
must now be limited to the most impoverished districts of the 
former, and the wildest regions of the latter. The realms of 
clerical neglect are shrinking before the advance of civilisation 
and the efforts of conscientious men. Yet this improvement 
may be rendered more rapid, and these reformers may be aided, 
by co-operation from without. Such co-operation can only be 
expected from an enlightened public opinion; and public opi¬ 
nion requires a fuller knowledge of the facts for its enlighten¬ 
ment. It is in the hope of contributing to this knowledge that 
we enter upon the subject. 

We have said that Mr. Macaulay’s account of the Kural 
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Clergy of the reign of Charles II. would apply almost verbatim 
to the Mountain Clergy of the present century. We may add 
that this condition of things originates in the same cause which 
he assigns for ii; namely, tlie inadequacy of the parochial 
endowments. But here we must guard against misconception. 
Bet it not for a moment be supposed that we consider poverty 
a degradation to the preacher of the Gospel. God forbid that 
wealth should be necessary to the ministry of a religion which 
made the poor of this world rich in faith — a religion whose 
apostles were Galilean fishermen. A clergy may be very ill^ 
endowed, and yet, by a judicious system of organisation and 
discipline, and by a proper provision for its education, it may 
command not only the love of the poor, but the respect of the 
rich. The efficiency of the Scotch establishment during the 
last century and a half is a decisive proof of this. But if we 
have a clergy taken from the poorer classes of society, and left 
in indigence, without education, without superintendence, with¬ 
out organisation, and without discipline, then it will inevitably 
become despised and despicable. Not that a priesthood of 
vulgar paupers is in reality more contemptible than a hierarchy 
of well-bred Sybarites; for, in the sight of God, I^co X. was 
perhaps more despicable than Tetzel; but that the cultivated 
Epicurean will be able to veil his faults under a more decent 
disguise. The careless and undevout members of an unedu¬ 
cated peasant clergy will retain the low tastes and coarse vices 
of the class from which they sprang; and the zealous (who at 
the best must be a minority) will disgust their more intelligent 
parishioners by an illiterate fanaticism. These may be followed 
by the ignorant, but will be ridiculed by the educated; those 
will be deservedly despised by rich and poor alike. When men 
who are appointed by the State to be the religious guides and 
examples of the people thus forfeit both the respect of the 
wise and* the esteem of the good, the object of'lheir mission is 
defeated. 

But, before we proceed, we ought to notice the objection 
which will be made to our views by some good men, whose 
disgust has been' excited by the Mammon-w'orship too often 
seen in a rich establishment, and who fancy that they might 
get rid of worldly clergymen if they could get rid of wealthy 
endowments. Those who imagine this forget that poverty does 
not secure zeal, and that fasting must be voluntary to foster 
self-denial. Poor benefices are as great a temptation to the 
peasant as rich bishoprics to the peer. Secular motives are not 
excluded by small emoluments, but only brought to bear upon 
•» lower class. If we could expect that the ministers of the 
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Gospel would be all, or most of them, men of apostolic life and 
apostolic wisdom, their apostolic poverty would relieve them 
from many trammels; and their lowly origin, while it enabled 
them better to sympathise with the humblest, would command 
the reverence of every rank; for no real vulgarity can exist in 
him who is the devoted servant of God. Lancashire, amongst 
all her worthies, boasts none worthier than the poor and igno¬ 
rant Walker of Seathwaite. But such men are necessarily 
exceptional. In regulating a great national institution, we 
must consider the effect of circumstances, not upon apostolic 
individuals, but upon the multitude; we must deal with men 
as they are, not as they ought to be. If no man were to be 
admitted to the ministry who had not the spirit of a Paul or a 
Bernard, a Xavier or a. Wesley, we must give up established 
churches and parochial systems altogether. No human regu¬ 
lations can raise the general mass of any great profession above 
the weaknesses of ordinary humanity; but a wise machinery 
may, nevertheless, create a body of parochial ministers, who, 
though falling below the ideal standard, may confer a thousand 
blessings on the nation. 

We repeat then, that poverty, though In a Church perfectly 
organised .‘md provided with all requisite machinCiy, it would 
not necessarily degrade the clergy, yet has been, under our 
existing system, an actual cause of their degradation. In 
mountain countries, the produce of the land, and consequently 
the value of the tithe, must always be smaller than in more 
fertile districts. But this necessary poverty has, both in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, been much increased by spoliation. In the 
middle ages the tithes of many parishes were alienated to 
monastic bodies; and when the monasteries were suppressed, 
the tithes, instead of reverting, as they should have done, to the 
parochial clergy, were grantctl by the Crown to other parties. 
It is strange, that the Church was most robbed in. the very 
localities where it was originally poorest. The tithes thus 
alienated from the parochial clergy amount in the diocese of 
Bangor to a tliird of the whole ; in St. Asaph and Llandaff to 
half; and in St. David’s (which has been most despoiled), to 
four-sevenths of the whole. In the diocese of Carlisle*, four 
parishes out of five (199 out of 249) have been stripped of more 
than half their tithes, and 154 stripped of the whole. In 
Durham, 147 parishes out of 260 have been entirely deprived 

* Wc include in the diocese of Carlisle the portions of Lancashire 
and Westmoreland prospectively transferred to it by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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of tithes.* In Wales there^ are 282 benefices in which the 
clergyman’s annual income is below 100/., and 527 beneiices in 
which it is below 1504 In the diocese of St. David’s, the 
number of livings below 1504 is 290 out of 419, or about three 
in every four; and 167 of these are below 1004 In Durham, 
62 livings out of 260 are below 1504 In Carbsle, which is the 
poorest of all, out of 249 livings 151 are below 1504, and 
95 (nearly half) are below 1004 

But the actual poverty of the clergy in these districts has 
been even greater than that which the above statisfics w^ould 
lead us to suppose. For, till very recently, it was the practice 
to accumulate the richer benefices in a few^ favoured bands, and 
to leave only the refuse for distribution among the mass of the 
clergy. The bishops cf half a century ago seem to have been 
absolutely without a conscience in the disposal of their prefer¬ 
ment. Their best livings and stalls were usually bestowed in 
leashes upon their sons or nephews; and when these were 
satisfied, the benefices next in value were similarly strung 
together in favour of some Episcopal chaplain or college friend. 
Sir T. Phillips gives the following examples of such abuses, 
selected from the First Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis¬ 
sioners, whidi was published twenty years ago. At that time, 
a single ecclesiastic held the following preferment; in the 
diocese of St. David’s three rectories, including five parishes; in 
the diocese of Gloster one rectory, including three parishes; in 
the diocese of Bristol one prebendal stall. Another individual 
held two rectories in St. David’s, a prebend of St. David’s, two 
perpetual curacies in St. David’s, an archdeaconry in St. David’s, 
and a prebend of Brecon. Another held a rectory in Bangor, 
a perpetual curacy in Winchester, and two vicarages in St. 
David’s. ,Another held a stall in St. David’s, the chancellorship 
of St. Paul’s in London, a rectory in Durham, and a perpetual 
curacy in Durham. Another held a stall in--St. David’s, a 
rectory in Salisbury, a stall at Wells, and a rectory in Win¬ 
chester. Another held a rectory in St. Asaph, a rectory in 
Durham, a second rectory in St. Asaph’s, a vicarage in Dur¬ 
ham, and a stall at Norwich, and his income from these five 
preferments amounted to 40004 a year.f 

’* Ifi Durham, however, many of these perpetual curacies are sufli- 
ciently endowed from other sources, though they have lost their 
tithes. 

■f For other gross cases, see Phillips, p. 214—217. Canon Williams 
of St. Asaph, in a visitation sermon recently published, gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of the former state of things in that diocese. ‘ The 
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We ought not, however, to mention these abuses without 
statli^ that they belong to the past, and are rendered impossible 
for tnl future, not only by the higher sense of duty which 
animates the dispensers of ecclesiastical patronage, but iilso by 
an Act of Parliament agiunst pluralities, which was passed in 
the present reign, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
Episcopal bench. Nevertheless,' the consequences of these past 
transgressions still exist; the law rqust respeOt vested interests; 
nnd the pluralists created by a less conscientious age will 
cumber the ground for a few years loiter.* 

These pluralities probably reduced the average income of the 
Welsh clergy in the poorer countries, twenty years ago, to 
below lOOi. a year. In the English mountains, as we have 
seen, it is stiU not much higher than this. N«w it is plain that 
no‘^parent whose means enable him to give his son a liberal 
education, will educate him for a profession in which his 
probable income would be (at the best) under 200/. a year. The 
cost of an English University ^education, including school as 
well as college, ranges between 1000/. and 3000/.; 1500/. may 
be considered a moderate estimate. But a parent would clearly 
be making a bad investment for his son, if he sank 1500/. for 
him in a way which only produced a life income pf 150/., 
charged with the condition of performing certain profesrional 
duties. In fact, he might purchase a life annuity charged with 
no conditions at all, on better terms, f 'Hence it follows, that 
the parochial clergy of districts so ill endowed as those we have 
described, must be mainly drawn from classes below the gentry. 
And, in point of fact^ wc’find that they are, with few exceptions, 
the sons of farmers or small tradesmen, who do not dificr in 
habits or education from their parents, brothers, and cousins. 

‘ best' preferments were notoriously given with reference to some 
‘ political or family influence. Even witliin my own recollection of 

* many parts of this diocese, clerical non-residence appeared to be the 

* rule, and residence the comparatively rare exception. The spiritual 

* care of the parishioners was entrusted to curates, engaged at stipends 
‘ disgracefully low. Even in t/ieir case, residence was not invariably 
‘ enforced, and they often travelled several miles to perform their 
‘ Sunday duty. On week days the intercourse between ^e pastor and 

* his flock was in great measure suspended.Nor was it always 

/ considered necessary to preach even a single sermon on Sundays.’ 

* Out of 56 parishes, in tlie North of Pembrokeshire, 33 were still 
without a resident clergyman in 1847. See Educ. Com. Bep. i. p. 24. 

t It is no answer to this to say, that English gentlemen of the 
highest education are daily ordained to curacies of less value than 
this ,* because their curacies are only tlie flrst step in their professional 
life, just as an ensigney is the first step in a military career. 
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But it must be remembered t^at« amongst this rustic hierar¬ 
chy are to be found, scattered here and there, some clergymen 
of rank and fortune, some of professional, eminence,' s(mie of 
European reputation. So groundless is that cavil which accuses 
Mr. Macaulay of iuQonsistency in representing two orders of 
men so widely different from each other as existing side by side 
in the same profusion. The very difference which he describes 
may be still seen'.In the regions of which we write. Thus, 
while the diocese of Carlisle was adorned by the science and 
piety of Dean 'i^^iiiier, and the acute logic of Archdeacon Paley, 
the mass of the inferior clergy were, in manners and acquire¬ 
ments, scarcely raised above the Cumbrian peasantry; and even 
now, within sight of those cathedrals w'hich we associate with 
the names of Cojdeston and Thirlwall, indigenous pastors are to 
be found who cannot speak .English grammatically, and ^ho 
frequent the rural tavern in company • with the neighbouring 
farmers. 

It is this latter class of clergy which fonns our present 
subject. Their nuipbers may bje rou^ly estimated at between 
700 and 800 in Wales*, and about “^0 in the north of Eng¬ 
land,! The f<art;ures''•^hich we have to notice are strikingly 


* We have asc^tained that out of 100 clergymen in the diocese of 
Bangor, taken at random, in November 1852, there were—sons of 
clergymen, 29; sons of other gentlemen, 30; soiia of farmers or 
tradesmen, 41. Tliat is, two-fifths are the soh$jof farmers or ti’ades- 
men. We believe the proportion in St. Asapfc* is about the same. 
Now in 1852 there were (including curates) in the diocese of Bangor, 
169 clergy, and in the diocese of St. Asaph 221 clergy. Hence, two- 
iifths of these, or about 150 of the North Welsh clergy, are the sons 
of the lower classes. But, probably, a third of this number have re¬ 
ceived an Oxonian education, as servitors of Jesus College (a circum¬ 
stance which does not exist in South Wales.) Hence we may deduct 
50 from the class, as being better educated than the rest, and reckon 
the peasant clergy in North Wales as 100. In South Wales the 
livings below 150/., and .the curacies, are almost invariably hold by 
this class ; and many of the livings of higher value also. So that if 
wb reckon all tlie curacies, and oM the holders of livings below 150/., 
as belonging to the peasant clergy, we shall still understate their 
number. NdW in Jilandaff diocese this will make their number 219, 
and in St. David’s 402.. So that we shall have 621 in South Wales, 
and in the whole of Wales their number will amount to 721. 

f, We have 151 livings in Carlisle below 150/.,. most of which are 
not above 70/. ^ 80/.; adding to these 30 curates, we have 181. In 
the, adjacent hills of Durban^ and Bipon dioceses, there may be about 
..^^ore of the same class. %> that in all they may amount to 260. 
W btl^r parts of England, livings of 120/. a year would be held by 
gentlemen of private fortune, w^ take such small preferment from a 
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similnr m both localities; but we shall speak first and chiefly of 
that \^ich, fcom its size and quasi-national peculiarities, is of 
most importance—the Principality of Wales. 

A friend of ours was consulted, not long since, by a shop¬ 
keeper in a Welsh provincial town, concerning the prospects of 
his second son. ‘ I am thipking, sir,’ said he, ‘ of sending him 
‘ into the Church. His brother, is a clever lad, and takes well to 

* the business, but I can’t make anything of this one. I thought 

* to set him up in trade, but he hasn’t the head for it. But 
‘ I fancy, sir, he might soon learn enough to’be ordained.’ But, 
notwithstanding some recruits of this kiiid from the commercial 
interest, the chief supply of clergy is derivfed from the farming 
class; probably because the shopkeepers, by pushing their 
children in trade, can give them a better pt^vision than the 
Church would offer. The general character of the small farmers 
among the Welsh mountains has been indicated in the Reports 
of the Educational Commissioners. They are there described 
as ignorant, and addicted to intemperance; and their house¬ 
holds are said not unfrequently to exhibit scenes of the coarsest 
immorality.* In such a home the future pastor may receive 
the moral training of his childhood, and imbibe his earliest 
views of life; those views'which abide by us to our latest 
hour. In very mqny cases his father is a dissenter; but that 
does not prevent him from bringing up one of his sons to be a 
clergyman -—for it is his duty to provide for his family—and a 
mountain living, though but a poor maintenance, may be rather 
better than a mountain farm. 

Let us suppose, then, that thirty years ago, David Jenkins, a 
small farmer in Brecknockshire, resolved - to bring up his son 
Evan for the Church; and let us attempt to follow the lad 
through his subsequ^t course, educational and ministerial, till 
he obtained a benence. Young Evan acquired the art of 
reading at the Sunday school attached to the nearest, meeting 
house. In due time he learnt what was called English (which,, 
however, he was never taught to translate into his vernacular 
tongue t) at some day school in the neighbourhood. At length 
the time arrived when he must be sent to, a g;rammar school. 
Such schools were scattered over the wildest portions of the 
!Erincipality, by the benevolence of former ages; and though 

love for the work ; but this is seldom the <^se in the Northern hills. 
Wc may, however, suppose - some slight deduction fiijom the above, 
260, on tliis score. 

* See Ed. Com. Rep. i. p. 21., and,Rep. iii. p. 61. and p. 334. , 

f See Educational Reports, passim. 
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, they have sti0ered much from the negligence of trustees, and 
have many of them sunk into a state of shameful inefl^iency, 

' still they continue in most cases’ to exist. In those days the 
College of Lampeter was not in existence, and these grammar 
.•schools formed ’the chief places of education for the clergy, 
Some of them being specially licensed for that purpose; The 
pupils of these, when they had completed the prescribed^coursc, 
were by 4 rii^iilar misnomer called literates. In such a sen^ 
nary Evan learnt to talk broken EnWish, and )>erhaps to 
Construe Ctesar. There too he gained the power of stumbling, 
through a chapter of his Greek Testament, and was crammed 
wi^ stich a store of theology as satisfied the easy requirements 
. of a Welsh examining chaplain. He was now qualified to enter 
holy orders. But one indispensable condition must first be 
satisfied; he must obtain a title ; that is, he must be nominatofl 
to a curacy by some incumbent. In the days of which we 
speak, the demand for such titles exceeded thp supply. And in 
order to obtain this passport to their profession,?the young can¬ 
didates for ordination were willing to undertake curacies ror the 
smallest possible salary. But here the law interposed; for it 
enacts that no curate shall receive less than a certain stipend, 
fiixed according to the population and value of the benefice; and 
lest any evasion should be practised, both incumbent and curate 
are required to make and sign a solemn declaration to the 
bishop, that the former intends bond Jide to pay, and the latter 
to. receive, the whole amount of salary specified. We grieve to 
say that this declaration, when made by Welsh curates and in¬ 
cumbents, was too often deliberately f^se. We have heard of 
instances in which the curate agreed to serve for a salary of 51,, 
while he solemnly affirmed in his declaration that he intended 
bond Jide to receive 50/. Nay, such was the state of morality 
amongst this class of clergy, that these frauds were unblushingly 
avowed, ,^d treated as matters of course. We wj^U hope, how¬ 
ever, that Evan denkins escaped this Cnare, and obtained hHly 
orders without resortifig to fraudulent pretences. He was 
gaged (we may suppose) at the lowest l^al salary by one of the 
non-resident pipralists whom we have before mentioned, to feed 
the few poor' sheep who were left by their 8h^)herd in the 
wilderness. •In this employment the following years of his life 
were spent Being a young and healthy man, he contrived in 
a short time to combine the charge of two neighbouring parishes 
with his own-. Thus he had every Sunday to serve three 
churches, each divided from the others by a distance of seven 
or eight miles over mountain .roads. By the aid of an active 
pony, a rfipid elocution, and' sermons reduced to the minimum 
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of length, he contrived to get through his Sunday work with, 
great credit; for two services in a countr}’- church* were #ien 
unheard of. On the week days he was not much troubled with 
clerical duties, for the population were dissenters, and did not • 
require his visits. Thus he had leisure for fishing and coursing, ■ 
by which he added an occasional dish of broiled trout or ju^ed 
hare* to his simple fare. Meanwhile he was earning, by his 
plurality of curacies, a collective income of 701 or 804 a-year^ 
much more easily than his brother, who now cultivated the 
paternal farm. On the strength of this wealth, he married the 
daughter of a farmer in his parish. His bride’s sister was lady’s 
maid in the house of a neighbouring baronet; and he thought 
that this connexion might gain him powerful patronage, and 
help him to preferment. If his calculations proved correct, and 
fortune favoured him, he perhaps obtained, by this influential 
intercession, a benefice of 140/. per annum, just as the olive 
branches were beginning to grow so thickly round his table as 
to throw rather a gloomy shadow over the frugal board. 

The manner in which livings were obtained in those times, is 
illustrated by the following narrative of a case wj^jich actually 
occurred in the diocese of St. David’s during the last generation. 
We give the story (with the exception, of course, oftl^ names) 
as it was told by the son of its hero. The Rev. David Jones 
was a curate in Cardiganshire, and had long watched the failing 
health of his neighbour, the Vicar of Dim Saesoneg. At length 
he received the news of his friend’s decease. Of which he had 
secured the earliest intelligence. No time was to be lost. His 
pony was instantly saddled, and otf he rode by the shortest cut 
over the mountains to Abergwili, the residence of the bishop. 
The distance was fifty miles, half bog, half torrent; but hope 
lent wings to David, and soon he was in sight of the palaoe 
chimneys. Suddenly a cold pang shoots through his heart! 
He has forgotten his credentials I He had obtained, onlly a week 
before, a letter of recommendation to the bishop from an in¬ 
fluential member of the squirearchy. And this letter he has 
left at home in the pocket of a week-day garment. What is to 
be done? It is useless to attack the Bishop-without the letter. 
He must return for it at all hazards. Luckily he has a cousin 
who keeps a country inn not far from Abergwili. There he 
borrows a fresh horse, and pushes back with all speed. It is a 
moonlight night, so that he can follow the mountain track with- 


* There was a clergyman of this class’in Glamorganshire, who 
used every season to lay in a stock of hares, which he salted down 
for consumption during the remainder of the year. 
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out dilBculty; and before dawn he astonishes Mrs. Jones by his 
unlooked-for appearance beside the nuptial couch. But he 
Yanishes from her sight again like a vision; he has found the 
precious letter, and buttoning his coat tightly over it, he hurries 
to the house of a friendly neighbour, who lends him another 
steed. While it is being caught and saddled, he snatches a 
hasty breakfast, and then is off again to Abergwili. Faint and 
saddle-sore he felt (so he told our informant) when once more 
he came in sight of the palace. Nevertheless, he tarried not 
for refreshment, but hastened on to the episcopal - mansion. 
Tremblingly he rang the sonorous bell at the entrance, and 
when the door was flung open by the purple footman, in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment he accosted liim as ‘ My Lord.* The 
servant was not disconcerted, being quite accustomed to such 
titular elevation. He showed Mr. Jones quietly into the library, 
where the bishop soon after made his appearance, and inquired, 
with an air of bland dignity, into the business of his visitor* 
The matter was soon explained, the squire’s letter produced, and 
the bishop (having received no prior application) bestowed the 
desired pre^ment on the enraptured curate. In the highest 
elation, David retired to his inn, when whom should he meet in 
the stable yard, but his neighbour Thomas Williams, who filled 
the next curacy to his own. At sight of Jones’s joyous coun¬ 
tenance, a deadly paleness overspread the face of Williams. 
He felt that he was too late. But hope is tenacious, and he 
refused to believe in his rival’s success, till he had himself seen 
the bishop. He rushed to the palace, and was admitted to an 
audience; but it was only to receive a confirmation of the un¬ 
welcome intelligence, with the additional mortification of an 
episcopal rebuke. ‘Sir,* said the Prelate, ‘Mr. Jones was 
* obliged to ride a hundred and fifty miles to obtain this living; 

‘ had you" possessed his energy, you might have been here long 
‘ before him, and secured the preferment for you^lf.’ 

Such was the disposal of Church patronage *, such the educa¬ 
tion and character of incumbents through great part of Wales, 


* This subject of patronage reminds us of a story which was told 
by the late Bishop Jenkinson of St. David’s. He had received a 
request from a'Badnorshire squire to bestow a vacant living on a 
* certain curate. The bishop consented, and being in London at the 
time, wrote to the curate, promising him the living, and desiring him 

* to'come up to town ’ for institution. The curate replied very grate- 
fblly, and expressed his desire to obey his lordship’s directions in- 
Stan^, ‘but, for me,’ he added, ‘I know not to what town your 

* lord^ip alludes.’ ‘ Going to town,’ in his habitual phraseology, 
ip6ant the market town lie was in the habit of visiting. 
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twenty years ago. Since then much improvement has taken, 
place; of which we shall presently speak; and the junior mem¬ 
bers of the profession have been, in some respects, trained under 
happier auspices. But the older clergy were formed under the 
eircumstances which we have described, and still retain the ica* 
press stamped upon them in their youth. And the extraction 
and social position of the Welsh clergy as a body still remains 
the same throughout the poorer districts. The distinctive 
features which we are attempting to portray, are to be found 
most fully developed in the region of which Cardigan is the 
centre, and which comprehends also the counties of Brecknock 
and Carmarthen, with the south of Merioneth, the west of 
Montgomery and Badnorshire, and the north of Pembroke; less 
strongly in Glamorgan. In the northern parts of Wales, as we 
we have before stated, the Church has been less despoiled of its 
parochial endowments, and a majority of the clergy have received 
a university education; so that our description will not, with¬ 
out much limitation, apply to the northern counties, nor to the 
southern portion of Glamorgan and Pembroke, or the south¬ 
eastern part of Badnorshire. 

The injurious effect produced on the usefulness of the clergy, 
by the low position which they hold in society, would surprise 
those whd argue that worldly rank and station unfits a man for 
the office of an evangelist, and who imagine that his influence 
over the poor will be increased by his separation from the rich. 
We find, on the contrary, that where the manners and education 
of the clergyman are decidedly inferior to those of the upper 
classes, the lower soon lose the respect due to his office. *As an 
illustration of our meaning, we will relate a sceile which occurred 
not long ago in one of the counties which wc have just enume¬ 
rated. A friend of ours who had inherited an estate there went 
to reside upon his property, and when Sunday came, he of 
course attended his parish church. Out of respect*for their 
new landlord, most of his tenantry (though they were all Dis¬ 
senters) came to church also; so that a congregation of unusual 
size was collected. After service the young squire waited in 
the churchyard, surrounded by a knot of curious observers, till 
the vicar came out; and then, respectfully accosting him, hoped 
that he would give him the pleasure of staying to partake of an 
•early dinner at the hall, instead of returning to his own resi¬ 
dence, whiph was at a distance. The clergyman looked exceed¬ 
ingly embarrassed, colouring and hesitating very much, till the 
awkward silence was broken by one of the farmers present, who 
stepped forward as spokesman for the congregation, and said, — 
* lie is shy, master; he is shy. He does not know what to an- 
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* swer you. He should not like to dine at your table. He be 
‘ not fit company for you. If you shall let him have some re- 
‘ freshmenit m your kitchen, he shall be glad to come.* The 
squire, exceedingly horrified by this blunt explanation (in which 
the vicar entirely acquiesced), continued to urge his invitation, 
and at, last* prevailed upon the clergyman to become his reluc¬ 
tant guest,; ^t the j>oor man was so obviously miserable during 
the repast; that the landlord never again subjected him to the 
persecution 6f a similar hospitality. 

Injurious as all this is to the poor, it can hardly fiiil to pro¬ 
duce an effect on the gentry. Want of respect towards the 
ministers of religion may extend to religion itself, and that, too, 
the more easily as attendance at church is rendered irksome by 
the services being performed in a language cither very imper¬ 
fectly W not at all understood by the higher classes, and gene¬ 
rally in a tone and manner peculiarly distasteful to them. This 
may in some measure account for the statements made by the 
Government Inspectors, concerning the indifference frequently 
shown by the landowners in these parts of Wales for the im¬ 
provement and instruction of the population.* 

Kor is this the only way in which their low position acts in¬ 
juriously upon the clergy. We do not agree with Burke, that 

* vice loses half its evil by losing all its coarseness; ** but it is 
true that refinement of mind and manners tends to suppress 
some, vices, by suppressing their manifestation. A well-bred 
man is ashamed to give utterance to * those coarse bad thoughts ’ 
of envy, hatred, and malice, which, among the rude and uncul¬ 
tivated, find vent in outspoken Billingsgate. If one gentleman 
has outstripped another in tlic chase of some object of ambition, 
the unsuccessful candidate (whatever may be his secret feelings) 
must meet his rival with outward courtesy. But when two 
Welsh curates have met, after one had obtained ^benefice which 
the othef sought, we have known instances of the vanquished 
assailing the victor with the most scurrilous vituperation. When 
we see the pursuit of pecuniary advantage in its eager and un¬ 
disguised manifestation, among these simple children of the soil, 
we cannot help wishing that they had learnt to ^ply the doc¬ 
trine of Reserve to their worship of Mammon. It is true that 
this cult is not confined to any one class of society; but it is 
less revolting to the taste, when disguised under a veil of deco¬ 
rum. There is something shocking to the feelings in the open 
^therin^ together of the eagles around the carcase of every 
defunct meumbent. The crowd of begging letters with which 


* See Minutes of Council for 1849-50, pp. 194, f95. 
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the disposers of ecclesiastical patronage are overwhelmed, on 
every fresh vacancy, is a painful {»roof that incompetence does 
not inspire men with modesty, nor rusticity with contentment.* 

But this want of refinement leads to evils still ijiore serious 
than any we have yet mentioned. It exposes the'peasant 
clergy to temptations which sometimes betray them. into scan¬ 
dalous and degrading vice. Springing thcmselved frem the lower 
classes, they have nut been raised by education aboye the gross 
and animal tastes of their younger days. They are surrounded 
by friends and relatives whose highest enjt)ymcnt8 are found in 
the conviviality of the village alehouse. They are cut oflf, by 
want of cultivation and opportunity, from the pursuits of litera¬ 
ture and art. What wonder is it, if they have yielded to the 
allurement of more familiar pleasures ? if they have bought the 
only social relaxations which were open to them ? and if many 
of them have, in consequence, been led to push conviviality into 
intemperance? Such a result from such circumstances is not 
surprising, however deeply to be deplored. We rejoice, to 
know, however, that these scandals are far less frequent than 
they once were. A drunken clergyman, once no unfrequent 
S]')ectaGle, is now rarely seen. There arc still, however, districts 
to which this improvement has not fully reached; and wc fear that 
it will be long before the clerical character recovers from the 
stigma which has been branded on it by the vices of former 
generations. 

As a specimen of the reputation which is thus attached,to the 
profession, we may mention a scene which occurred not long 
ago, at an auction, in a market town of Brecknockshire. A 
case for holding spirits was one of the lots put up. For this 
there was a keen competition between a neighbouring squire 
and his vicar. At last the layman gave in, and the spirit-case 
was knocked down to the clergyman, amidst loud cheers from 
the bystanders, who exclaimed ; * ITie parson do .deserve it 
* better than you, squire; he shall make more use of it.* 

, All flagrant scandals, however, arc gradually being sup¬ 
pressed by a more conscientious public opinion, and by the 

increased vigilance of the ecclesiastical authorities. Those who 

----- u _ 

* The manoeuvres of these artless candidates for preferment are 
sometimes amusing from their simplicity. For instance, we have 
heard of a case where a curate sent a panegyric on his bishop anony¬ 
mously to the county newspaper, when a living was expected to be 
vacant; and having cut out the printed letter, sent it to the bishop as 
soon as the desired ‘ preferment had fallen in, with a note in manu¬ 
script to the eflect that * this letter was written by the Reverend 
‘-of- 
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arc detected in a state of intoxication run a risk of serious 
punishment. An unfortunate sinner of this description was 
staggering homewards from the market town, where he had 
indulged somewhat too freely, when he was overtaken by a 
neighbouring incumbent, who was the nephew of an influential 
dignitary. The rector bestowed a ,look of disgust upon his 
erring brother, lind was riding on, when he was stopped by the 
piteous cries and entreaties of the culprit, who iipplured him to 
believe that it was quite unusual for him to be in his present 
state, and besought him not to expose the accidental frailty. 
‘ Promise me not to tell your uncle, Mr.-; promise me not 

* to tell youjr uncle.* Such’offenders are now made to feel the 
terrors of the law. Our readers may, perhaps, remember a 
grotesque case of barbarism which was brought by the late 
Bishop Copleston, before the Court of Arches. .Two clergy¬ 
men had quarrelled and fought over their cups, and one had 
actually bitten off the other’s car ! The defence set up in these 
cases is sometimes cxtrcuicly ludicrous. In a recent instance, 
where a curate was accused of habitual intoxication, be pleaded 
that he only entered the public houses to gain pastoral influence 
over his parishioners, and that he never took more than two 
glasses at a time. The latter assertion turned out, upon inves¬ 
tigation, to be literally true; for there wei'e four public houses 
in the village, and he took two glasses daily at each. 

It is needless to say that the clerical duties are not likely to 
bo very efficiently discharged where such habits are prevalent. 
^J’he clergy,there, indeed (as we have before remarked), are not 
even expected by their parishioners to perform those duties of 
pastoral visitation which form the daily task of an English cler¬ 
gyman. Their flock have long since forsaken the pastures of 
the Church, and look to other shepherds for spiritual food. 
During the interval between Sunday and Sunday, their office 
remains little better than a sinecure. In somd", at least, of 
the districts before enumerated, even on Sunday there is 
seldom more than one service, and that is often omitted. 
Thus we read, in the Government Keports, of parish churches 
where ‘ Divine service is very seldom performed unless there 

* are banns td^publish ’ (Rep. ii. p. 131.); of others where ^ no 
‘ service is performed in the church during five out of six Sun- 
‘ days, for want of a congregation * (Rep. ii. p. 135.); of others 
where ‘ the vicar rides by on the Sunday afternoon, but seldom 

* has occasion to alight and do duty ’ (ibid.). The vicar will 
naturally be tempted, in such a case, occasionally to omit his 
afternoon’s ride altogether. Thus, we know a parish where, not 
long ago, the service.was left unperformed on Christmas Day; 
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Good Friday, and Easter Sunday, consecutively. These things 
sound shocking; but perhaps when service does take place in 
such parishes, one is inclined to wish that the church had re¬ 
mained unopened. Throughout the churches of an extensive dio¬ 
cese, especially in districts remote from episcopal superintendence 
and archidiaconal visitation, an ^ir of slovenly carelessness, and 
poverty-stricken neglect, pervades the aspect of tbe edifice and 
the ministrations of the officiator. The church is like a barn ; 
sometimes ‘with large holes in the roof’ (Rep. ii. p. 132.), 
sometimes with ‘ the panes of the chancel window all out * 
(Rep. i. p. 406.); the floor is of uneven earth, or perhaps irre¬ 
gularly covered with broken fragments of the original pave¬ 
ment ; the pulpit is in such a rickety condition that a preacher 
■with much action would soon bring it down altogether; in tho 
chancel, a communion table, propped upon three legs, is fenced 
by worm-eaten rails, half of which are broken down; the area 
below is filled by dilapidated old pews, of which nine out of ten 
are entirely empty. A dirty-looking man, in a surplice still 
dirtier than himself, ascends the reading-desk, and gabbles 
through the prayers. A ten minutes* sermon follows, and the 
brief ceremony is complete. We quit the building, feeling that 
the abomination of desolation has indeed taken possession of 
the holy place. Nor is its aspect improved on week-days. If 
we enter the churchyard, we find the vicar’s horse or cow 
grazing among the tombstones.* The precincts of the sacred 
building are used by the parishioners for purposes quite incom¬ 
patible with the spirit of sanitary reform f; for the Persian impre- 

• See also the ‘ Ecclesiologist * for December, 1852, No. 97. Of 
Brecknockshire we read: — * In some small churches .... there is 
‘ scarcely any architectural character of any sort, and the condition 

* of several of them is quite disgraceful from dirt and neglect.' Of 
Pembrokeshire:—*The state of several churches in this county is 
‘ very bad, both from neglect and dilapidation.* Those who are in¬ 
terested in the subject of Church Architecture in Wales will find 
much valuable information in the article from which these extracts 
are taken (‘ On the Churches of Wales’). The writer, who gives us 
the result, as it seems, of personal inspection, has^assified the 
churches of any note or peculiarity of construction,Vccording to 
their type, under the several counties in which they are found. 

f * The churchyard is generally used by the poor of the town as a 
‘ privy, few of them possessing at home any convenience of that 

* nature ’ (Rep. i. p, 241.). Compare the following from Archdeacon 
Allen’s report: * On drawing my companion's attention to the filth 
‘ left by the children under the walls of the church, and observing to 
‘ him that he would not permit that sort of pollution under his parlour 
‘ window, he replied, “Najfy nor under my kitchen window neither”* 
—Minutes of Council for 1845. 
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cation: * May the graves of your ancestors he deJUed,' would have 
no superstitious terror for the villagers of Wales. We turn in 
disgust from these pollutions, and seek shelter within the church, 
the door of which stands invitingly open. To our surprise, it is 
half filled with a set of disorderly and irreverent children, who 
are dispersed throughout the jxjws. After some minutes of 
perplexity, we discover that these urchins constitute the parish 
school, and that the old Welshman who sits within the com¬ 
munion rails is pretending to teach them English. The com¬ 
munion table serves for the master’s desk, and is sometimes 
removed to another part of the church, to suit his convenience.* 
The font, also, is made useHil; being filled with * bits of candle, 

* slates, and fragments of books.’t On seeing a visitor, the old 
pedagogue calls up his first class, and desires them to say their 
catechism, which is undoubtedly a good exercise of memory, 
since they do not understand a word of English, the language 
in which they learn it. Or perhaps he gives them: a portion of 
the Bible to read, in which case it will be cruel if the visitor 
insists upon choosing the chapter; for the poor children can only 
read one, which is always selected by the master when they are 
called upon to exhibit. 

Perhaps, however, it may be thought that the keeping of the 
parish school within the walls of the church is, at any rate, a 
sign that the incumbent takes an interest in the education of 
his parishioners. We rejoice to know that there are many who 
do so, and that the number is daily increasing, as we shall pre¬ 
sently show. But we may be very sure that no such interest 
is taken where there prevails indecency and irreverence like 
that which we have just described. It is possible that a parish 
may be so impoverished, and the landowners so careless of their 
4uty, as to render the erection of a proper school-room impos¬ 
sible; but even in such a case, a good clergyman will find 
means of personally superintending the teachitfg of the young, 
the only portion of his fiock which his dissenting parishioners 

* * The school was held in the church, and the children were dis- 

* persed thi||phout the pews. They behaved themselves in a most 

* disorderly flwner; one of them was singing a tune during the whole 

* time I was there ’ (Rep. i. p. 270.; see also p. 410. 444.). Again : 
^ A portion of the church is, in Radnorshire, the most common place for 

* school-keeping ’ (Allen’s Report in Minutes of Council for 1845.). 
The above extracts refer to South Wales, but the same practice pre¬ 
vails in some parts of North Wales also.. (See Rep. iii. p. 6.) 

^ See Allen’s Rqiort, quoted above. Tim Communion table is not 
always used as the masteris de^^; sometimes he prefers boards laid 
across the bier. (Rep. iiL p. 6.) 
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will now entrust to his care. How far the Welsh clergy have 
been, till very recently, from fulfilling their duty in this respect, 
is but too clearly shown by the lieports of the Educational 
Commissioners. For there we learn that a large proportion of 
the day-schools nominally connected with the Church through¬ 
out Wales, were, up to the y^ar 1847, never visited by the 
clergy at all*; and that even in those which they occasionally 
visited, they very seldom gave any systematic instruction. The 
consequence was, that the religious teaching, being left to 
ignorant and untrained schoolmasters, degenerated into a mere 
i^am; and the scholars were only saved from a state of heathen 
ignorance by attending the Sunday^chools of the Di88enter8.t 
No doubt there were many exceptions to this rule in the more 
civilised portions of the principality and the advance made 
during the last five years has been great; but this improvement 
has not, we fear, very deeply penetrated those ruder districts 
which form the main subject of our present sketch. 

The description which we have thus attempted of the peasant 
clergy in Wales would serve equally for their brethren in the 
mountains of England. These peculiarities have been created, 
not by any inherent tendencies of race, but by causes which 
have produced the same results upon the Saxons of the North 
as upon the Cymry of the West. We have before mentioned 
that the poverty of these mountain clergy is even greater in 
England than in Wales, and that they are derived from the 
same classes of society as their Welsh compeers. They were 
fonnerly educated (as in Wales) at licensed grammar schools 
scattered over the country. These have now been superseded 
by the college of St. Bees, though specimens of the former 
system ore still to be found among the older clergy. The 
poverty of their endowments leads most incumbents ehe out 
their subsistence by subsidiary employments; some keep village 
sehools; most farm a little land; nearly all attend fairs and 
markets with the neighbouring farmers. This association natu¬ 
rally leads to the same results which we have before lamented. 

* See Rep. i. p. 30., Rep. ii. p. 27., and Rep. iii. p. 38* 

t Painful details may be found in Rep. i. p. 26—^.^!^iRep'. ii. p. 35, 
36., and Rep. iii. p. 24., and 45—47. 

I We'ought especially to refer to the labours of the excellent Dean 
of Bangor, who is justly praised in the Government Reports (Rep. iii. 
p. 30.), as the father of Church education in North Wales; and also 
to the more recent exertions of the Bishop of St. Asaph. Ihe latter, 
indeed, advocated and promoted the secular education of the poor 
when he was himself a country clergymen, and at a time when he 
stood almost alone in bis sentiments on this sal]ject. 
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An intelligent and trustworthy correspondent whom we have 
consulted, estimates the proportion of the hill-clergy in West¬ 
moreland and Cumberland, who are ‘ more or less intoxicated at 
' one time or another, at parties, fairs, or markets,’ as one-sixth 
of the whole number. Another informant writes, that * several 
‘ of the clergy ’ in his neighbouahood ‘ are notorious drunkards.’ 
The social position held by the clergy may be inferred from the 
above statements. It is in fact precisely the same with that 
assigned to their predecessors by Mr. Macaulay. A gentleman 
who resides in Westmoreland writes thus:—‘As a rule the 
‘ clergy here are of a low order, and rarely associate with the 
‘ gentry. In our own villlge, for instance, where the clergy- 
‘ man is not by any means a bad specimen, no servant is kept 

* at his house, and several of his sons have been brought up to 
‘ handicraft trades. We are very good friends, but he could 
‘ not visit at my house. . . . His sister was waiting-maid to a 

* friend of ours.’ * 

Thus far the aspect of the Church is the same in the northern 
as in the western hills. But there is one marked feature of 
difference. In Wales the Dissenters outnumber the Church, 
and by their superior energy have obtained almost the entire 
control of the religious education of the people. In these En¬ 
glish districts, on the contrary, the dissenters are a weak 
minority; and the prevalent sect is that of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, who are but little alienated from the Establishment. 

This difference would appear at first sight a proof of the 
greater attachment entertained towards the Church by the 
inhabitants of the English mountains. But we fear that it is in 
reality only an indication of the greater supineness and stolidity 
in which their clergy were sunk during the last century. For 
the dissent which now exists in Wales did not originate in the 
invasion of the Church’s territory by an externaj[.foe; it sprang 
from the*unwise attempt of her rulers to stifle a religious move¬ 
ment which arose 'spontaneously in her own communion,- and 
amongst her own minister^.* The history of that outburst of 
religious life, which so strangely broke the deadness of an age 
of spiritual atngnntion, is now well known, so far as England is 
concerned; for who has not read that most readable of bio¬ 
graphies, Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley?’ Every one is aware 

* Some years ago we were in a boat on one of the Cumberland 
lakes, when we observed upon the road which ran along the shore, a 
man and woman ride by on the same horse, the man in front, the 
woman behind. ‘ There goes our priest and his wife,’ said the boat¬ 
man. On landing, soon after, we saw the worthy couple making hay 
tc^ether, in a small field which the clergyman farmed. 
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that Wesleyanism was created and organised by ministers of 
the Church, and that its system was only designed to be sub¬ 
sidiary and supplemental to that of the Establishment. But 
many will be surprised to learn that this was still more espe> 
cially the case with the Calvinistic Methodism of Wales, which 
is now regarded as one of the most hostile forms of dissent. 
The founders of this sect were all members of the Church, and 
all but one were clergymen. In the midst of the ignorant boors 
who then filled most of the Welsh pulpits, there were to be 
found, here and there, men of a very different stamp; men 
burning with apostolic zeal for the salvation of souls, and called 
to the priesthood by a higher ordination than that of human 
hands. Such was Griffith Jones, vifcar of Llandowror, in Car¬ 
marthenshire, the father of national education in Wales, who, 
in 1730, founded the first of those catechetical schools, by which, 
before his death, a hundred and fifty thousand persons had been 
taught to read the Scriptures in their native tongue.* He 
spent a life of self-denying labour, in establishing schools, and 
circulating Bibles; for, till his time, the Bible had been an 
unknown book in the cottages of the poor.f He adopted the 
practice of field-preaching, and addressed large audiences in the 
open air, in different parts of Wales, with remarkable effect. 
Nevertheless, being an incumbent, he could not be deprived of 
his benefice without a legal cause; and accordingly he lived and 
died vicar of Llandowror. Bnt his successors and imitators, 
being only curates, were removable at the pleasure of the 
bishops; and, one by one, they were ejected from their cures, 
by worldly prelates, who feared enthusiasm more than sin, and 
were zealous in nothing but in hating zeal. Such was the fiite 
of Daniel Rowlands, the chief organiser of Calvinistic Method¬ 
ism : of Williams of l*antycelyn, whose hymns are now sung in 
a thousand chapels; and of Charles of Bala, who succe^ed 
these early leaders, and introduced Sunday schools into.Wales 
in 1785. Howel Harris, though educated at Oxfordi was re¬ 
fused ordination altogether; he afterwards founded the Me¬ 
thodist College of Trevecca, but never quitted the communion 
of the Church. Such men could not be silenced by episcopal 
prohibitions. They heard a voice from heaven commanding 
them to preach the Gospel; they saw that thousands were won 
by their labours from heathenism to Christianity; and they felt 
that even if schism were to result from their success, the guilt 
must rest on those who had cast them out. Meanwhile they 

' . ■■■■ - ' • i — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

* For a full account of this excellent man, see FhilHps, p. 284, &c. 

t Phillips, pp. 125. 285. 
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continued members of the Church, and kept their followers in 
her communion. Nor was it till our own times that the sepa-' 
ration occurred between the Welsh Methodists and the Esta¬ 
blishment. Until the present century they received the Sacra¬ 
ments exclusively from clergymen of the National Church, and 
recognised none others as duly ordained. In the year 1811 
they first resolved to ordain ministers of their own, and only 
since that time have they been a dissenting sect. They have 
now about eight hundred places of worship scattered over every 
part of Wales, and teach more than a hundred thousand children 
in their Sunday schools.* 

These Sunday schools exhibit (as Mr. Lingen truly observes) 
the most characteristic development .of the Welsh intellect 

* They have been,’ he adds, ‘ almost the sole, they are still the 

* main and most congenial, centres of education.- Through their 

* i^ncy the younger portion of the adult labouring classes in 

* Wales can generally read, or are learning to read, the Scrip- 

* tures in their native tongue. A fifth of the entire population 

* is returned as attending their schools.’f The proportion of 
teachers is one to every seven scholars; so that a large number 
of the working classes devote their only day of rest to these 
labours of love. A considerable amount of theological know¬ 
ledge is thus diffused among the population, though unhappily 
it takes the form rather of polemical than of practical divinity. 
Men utterly destitute of secular information, ignorant of the 
simplest elements of geography or arithmetic, may be heard 
discussing deep questions of Scriptural metaphysics or eccle¬ 
siastical polity, in'the tongue of the ancient Britons. 

* Apart they sat upon a hill retired, 

And reasoned of foreknowledge, will, and fate — 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.’ 

The language itself has been thus enriched with many new 
terms, and a native literature has been created ];*y the appetite 
for theolojgical information. J And however we must regret that 


* See the table given by Sir T. Phillips, p. 171. *The Sunday 
scholars of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists are equal in number to 
those of all the other sects collectively. 

f Rep. i. p. 8. For similar testimony from the other commissioners, 
see Rep. ii. p. 51., and Rep. iii. p. 59. We find from the latter report 
that in North Wales the Churcli of England Sunday Schools were 
only 124 out of 1,161. 

^ On this subject we would refer our readers to the interesting in- 
foamalion contained in Mr. Johnson’s Report (Rep. iii. p. 59.), and 
to the Kst which he gives of the periodicals and other works recently 
published in the Welsh language. Every sect seems to have its own 
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these healing springs should be poisoned hy the bittiness of 
party strifoi yet we cannot doubt that the mtellig^ice of the 
peasantry is stimulated by the discussions in which they take 
part; arm we may hope also that their reli^ous feelings are 
nourished by the devotional ingredients which are mixed, though 
too sparingly^ with their dogmatical repast. 

Had the rulers of the Church done their duty during the 
ei^tcenth century, ail this energy, instead of being driven out 
from her pale, would have been fostered, guided, and utilised; 
and thus riie evils which have attended its present sectarimi 
development might have been avoided. For sects, like monastic 
orders, have an invariable tendency to degenerate. The fervour 
of the first love dies away; the truths which were preached by 
those who had (as it were) discovered them anew, with such 
enthusiastic fiuth, and such life-giving power, turn in the second 
generation into stereotyped formulas. The regenerating creed 
is metamorphosed into a dead shibboleth of party. Welsh Me¬ 
thodism has nOw fallen into this pliase of formalism. The dis¬ 
tinctive tenets of the sect are carefully inculcated on its members, 
but the spirit is evaporated. Their Sunday schools vie with 
each other in committing to memory the pynciau^t in which 
their dogmas are embodied. The young people of both sexes 
meet in evening schools to prepare these schemes of doctrine 
but, alas, such nocturnal meetings for devotion too often end in 
immorality, t This is the natural result of appealing to animal 
excitement as a test of spiritual renovation. Even the first, 
founders of Welsh Methodism, excellent as they were, fell into 
this error. Whitfield boasts that during the preaching of Bow- 
lands he had seen a congregation of ten thousand persons, 

* shouting Gogunniant Bendyitti, and ready to leap for joy;’{ 
and too soon this readiness to leap turned into actual leaping. 
These fathers of the sect, however, were educated jnen; not 


magazine. We learn from Mr. Lingen’s Report (Rep. i. 7,}, that- 
many of the contributors to these magazines are found among the 
peasantry. It appema also, that threedburths of the contemporary 
Welsh literature is theological. 

* A pwnc (plural pyndau) is a 'Scheme of doctrine printed in 
question and answer, with Scripture proofs. The different classes in 
a school learn different parts of it; and wlien it is completely com¬ 
mitted to memory, the school make^ a triumphal procession to other 
chapels to recite il, as a kind of friendly challenge. 

t See Rep. i. p. 21., and Bcp. ii. p.60. 

i See Southeys Wesley, voL ii. p. 225. Their xeal cry was Gogo- 
niant Bendith i ti (Glory, Blessing be to Thee), but Whitfield did 
not understand Welsh. 
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merely clergymen, but raised above their clerical brethren in 
intellect and acquirements. Now, on the contrary, the great 
mass of preachers are utterly illiterate; and the most popular 
are those who can rake up the expiring embers of eiithusiasui 
into) a blaze by violent stimulation. Thus we liave a residuum 
of much dame and little heat, ^the contortions of the sibyl 
* w'ithout her Jnspirution.* Such preachers especially deliglit in 
calling forth that disgusting exhibition of folly and fanaticism' 
which has disgraced the very name of I’eligion in Wales — uie 
practice of ‘jumping * A whole congregation may be seen, 
drunk with excitement, leaping and shouting in concert, and 
profaning the most sacred names byHftantic invocations.'*' We 
cannot wonder that these bacchanalian orgies end too often in 
the same manner as their heathen prototypes; for such fervour, 
being purely of the flesh, is easily turned into the current of 
mere carnal passion. Moreover, the doctrine of the preachers ' 
who stir up such ‘revivals,’ is frequently of the most antl- 
nomian tendency. Hence we must explain the melancholy fact, 
that the spread of religious knowledge in Wales has not been 
attended by an improvement in tlie morality of the people. In 
no other country has so large a portion of the population been 
instructed in controversial theology; arid we fear that in no 
other country is there a greater prevalence of unchaste habits 
among the poor. Such, at least, is the unanimous evidence of 
the numerous witnesses examined by the Government Commis- 
fiioners. f 

Another evil^hi<gh has attended the development of Sec¬ 
tarianism in the entire religions separation which it 

has caused betwc|ft|[ tli6 higher and lower'ranks. Mr. Lingcn 

- fill- -:-- ^ 

* These scenes, howl|w, are getting less common than they were, 
and many preachers discourage them. ‘ I do make tliera wip (weej)) 

* and cry fbr mercy,’ said a preacher with a very Welsh -accont, to a 
friend of ours, ‘ but I do not make them lip .(leap). I do not wish 

* to see them lipping.* 

+ The general result of this evidence may be summed up in the 
words of one witness (llep. ; ♦ Want of chastity is the 

* sin of Wales.’ Or is. still more correctly stated by 

apg jto, a magistrate of North ; ‘ Fornication is not regarded 

* scarcely as a frailty, by the common people in AVales ’ 
(W |Ppp t» p. 68. See also liep. i. p, 21.). We fear that this ununi- 
mdW^festimony of so many witnesses of all ranks and sects is not 
shaken by Sir T. Phillips’s arguments. lie has proved, indeed, that 
the number of illegitimate births is not greater than the English 

but he has forgotten to notice the evidence given, that 
a'4iirge proportion of the poor women in Wales are pregnant some 
taohths before marriage. 
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too truly says that, ^evcn in religion the Welsh peasant has 
‘ moved under an isolating destiny; and his worship, like his 

* life, has grown different from that of the classes over him.' 
The cause of piety, and of social order, both suffer from this 
unnatuKil isolation. The very idea of the Christian congre¬ 
gation is that it should embrace ' high and low, rich and poor, 

* one with another.* Within the walls of the church all dis¬ 
parities are equalised; here, at least, as in apostolic times, * the 

* believers have all things common.’ How painfully different is 
the state of things in Wales, often in the better districts, where 
the clergy arc both educated and efficient. You enter the 
church, and find perhaps five pews occupied. In one, the squire 
isluiubcrs in the softest corner of the manorial seat. In another 
the butler’s attitude shows that he is sharing the repose, though 
not the cushions, of his master. . The third pew is filled by 
the rector’s family, the fourth by his domestics. The fifth 
is occupied by the wife and children of the parish clerk, bound, 
by virtue of his office, to conform externally to the Church. 
Ilut where is the population ? A glance at the interior of the 
neighVouring Zoar or Ebeiiczer will show you them. There 
they sit, as thick as bees in a hive, stifling with heat, yet listen¬ 
ing p’tticntly to the thundering accents of a native preacher, 
whicb. you had heard while you were yet afar off, breaking the 
stillness of the sabbath air. Tan nffern (hell fire) is the ex¬ 
press fbn which falls oftencst on the ear. The orator is enforcing 
ills f avourltc doctrine of reprobation upon his rustic hearers; 
and you cjinnot. help fearing that they are mentally applying 
his »'ciiching, by complacently consigning the squire, the recior, 
uiu'\ the i)arisli clerk to an uncovenanted doom. 

'H-liis unhappy condition of things not only severs the strongest 
boi4d of union between different ranks of society, but it also 
rcjfidcrs even the best and ablest clergyman compariCtively in- 
eC^cient. The pastoral position of a Welsh clergymap in most 
p^irishes, is indeed of a very hopeless kind; and the more 
2:rl^lous and energetic be is, the more distressing be must find it. 
'*l''hrough no fault of his own, he is deserted by his flock; and 
‘.{11080 among the poor who frequent his ininistrations are gene- 
’rally the worst men in the jfarish, who are rejected by the 
‘discipline (lax as it is) of the Dissenters,; and to show their 
spite against those who have excluded them, exercise their legal 
right of attending the Notional Church, Such circumstances 
might well discourage the most sanguine; and it is infinitely to 
the credit of some among the Welsh clergy (and those no in¬ 
considerable number), that instead of yielding to indolent 
despair, they have found in the very sterility of the soil en¬ 
voi.. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. B B 
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trusted to their cultivatioa only a new call to labour. Repulsed 
as theological teachers bj their people, they have become their 
best instructors m practical religion. They have built parish 
schools, and thus taken up the only ground not pre-occupied by 
dissent; for the Dissenters in general have contented themselves 
with tWr Sunday schools, without attempting Day schools. 
Such cleigymen, therefore, have easily become the voluntary 
schoolmasters >of ..their parishes, and thus secured tlie aifection 
and reject of the younger generatimi. While, at the same 
time, they have been the friends and comforters of the aged, the 
sick, and the helpless; and by showing a benevolence unre¬ 
stricted by sectari.'in, distinctions, they nave taught their oppo¬ 
nents the , catholicity of Christian bve. But virtue and energy 
like this cannot be expected from the majm’ity of any profession; 
and we. ought to make some allowance. for the indolence and 
uselessness even of the worst among the Welsh clergy, when 
we remember the circumstances in which they, are placed by 
the alienation of their flock. Many of them, in fact, occupy 
the same position with the ministers of the Scotch Etstablish- 
ment in those localities where the whole population h»^ gone 
over to the Free Kirk; and we know how nearly irresiistiblc is 
the temptation to such ministers, notwithstanding the snringent 
discipline of the Presbyterian Church, to convert thei^* office 
into a sinecure. \ 

But the Church of Wales has to contend with othe.** diffi¬ 
culties, no less formidable than those which arise from di ssent. 
The chief among these, is the prevalence of two langiNages. 
The parishes of Wales may be divided into three cl ^'sses. 
First, those where Welsh only is the language of the fVl'cat 
majority. Secondly, those where English is spoken or U)|^dcr- 
stood by alU Thirdly, those in which the population is div^Vded 
into a Welsh and English portion, neither being inconsideriftible 
in respect of the other. These latter,it'Or bilingual parish ices, 
constitute the chi^ difficulty. If an Englishman is appoint tod 
to them, how can be satisfy the Welsh ? if a Welshman, h< 
can he minister to the English? The ckigyman should, vOf 
course, be able to spealk hotb languages; but he must spea k 
one of them as an aoquirea, the o^^ as a native tongue; anc ^ 
the very cireumstanoe which attraets his Celtic parishioner, 
will the ^ Saxons. Again, how k he to naaaage abrmt the 
services ? Here he cannot plea^ both nationsso he is reduced 
to a eompromise which ples^s neither, by pfenning service 
fdtematfdy in eitbmr toi:^n5 The rule adopted' by the W'elsh 

. ---r-j-——- 

In some of these pariches the clergy edbpt a singular mode of 
pleasing their Welsh paridiioner^ wh^ the service is in English. 
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bishops seems, in itself, a right one; namely, that where so 
much as a sixth part of lihe parishioners do not underkand 
KngHsh, at least half the Church Services should be in Welsh, 
Y'et when, as often happens, the English ' inhabitants ' are 
churchmen and the Welsh dissenters, the action of this rule is 
unsatisfactory, , compelling, in fact, the performance of one 
service every Sunday to empty walls. In those places <s^here 
English is cither generally unknown, or universally understood, 
the same perplexities do not occur. But in the former case 
(where Welsh prevails exclusively), another difficulty is intro¬ 
duced, from the want of a supply of fit persons to undertake the 
ministerial office. The Bishop of Iilandaffj in the valuable 
charge with which he commenced his Episcopal labours, states 
it as the result of his previous, acquaintance with South Wales, 
that the only class whence the Welsh-speaking clergy Can hope 
for recruits, is too poor even to afford the small expense of a 
Lampeter education.* We may add, that the same fatal differ¬ 
ence of language excludes Wales from a source of aid by which 
England is largely benefited. There wc sec many of the very 
poorest livings held by clergymen of independent fortune who 
have taken orders from a love for the work of the ministry, and 
who neither need nor seek more valuable preferment. Such 
men would gladly help that most ancient branch of their 
Church which has bemi established in Britain ever since the 
time of Constantine. But they arc shut out by the impassable 
barrier of a foreign tongue. 

Another cause of the inefficiency of the Welsh Church is the 
immense size of the parishes into which its territory is divided. 
As examples, wc may mention Llandrillo in St. Asaph diocese, 
comprising an area of forty-two square miles, and endowed with 
only 16U.; Beddgelert in Bangor, comprising nearly fifty 
square miles, and endowed with 93/.; Ystradyfbdwg m Llan- 
daff, containing forty square miles, and endowed with 1^0/.; 
'and Caron in St. Da.vid’s, cominrisiug about fifty-five square 
miles, and endowed with 80/. 1 f In the English mountains 
there are to be found parishes of evert greater area than these ; 
but. there, they have been mostly divided into s^orate chapel- 

' ' ' ' ~ . ' _ 

They give out the text of theit sennon, and that i^loiie,’in Welsh! 

The effect upon a stranger is some*itnea startling. , lie imagines that 
the clergyman is suddenly bursting into a pasmeyma of the unknown 
* tongues.’ , ", ". 

* Primary Chaige of Bishop of Xhmdfiffi p. 45-p4^. The Bish^ 
suggests as a remedy, the foundation of Senelarships or Exhibitions; 
a recommendation which has been since acted 'rtii by some benevolent 
persona. 

+ Many aimiTar instances are given by Sir T. Phillips, p. 222—224 
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lies, of a manageable size*; wlieresLs, tbe Welsh parishes have 
generallj remained undivided* It is evident that such an 
extent of parochial territory renders the full performance of 
pastoral duties impossible. 

The great size, of these mountain parishes shows that when 
our parochial system was originally established, they were very 
thinly inhabited. And so they remained till the present cen> 
tury. But now, in .some parts of Wales, especially in the 
south, the mineral wealth whicli has been discovered below the 
soil has covered its surface with a dense population. The 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth (nearly the whole of 
which are now included in the diocese of LlandafF) contained 
140,000 inhabitants in the year 1821; and'417,000 in 1851. 
So that the population has trebled in thirty years. Within 
the last ten years it has risen fi-om 305,000 to 417,000 ; 
a greater increase than that of any other portion of Great 
Britain. Thus the ecclesiastical agency, w'hich was intended 
to provide for a few shepherds and farmers scattered among 
the hills, is now called on to meet the vrants of overgrown 
manufacturing towns, which are doubling themselves every 
tu’enty years. So that we see ' the machinery and appliances 
' of the. Church, originally designed for tens, or at most lor 

* hui^reds, standing in solemn mockery of the wants of thou-, 

* sands and tens of thousands.’! It might have been hoped 
that the creators of this vast population w'ould have spent 
some portion of their enormous wealth for the benefit of 
those to whose toil they owe all that they possess. But wc 
grieve to say that, with a few noble exceptions $, they have 

* Thus the parish of Kendal, in Westmoreland, contains an area 
of above a hundred square mil* s; but it has been divided into sixteen 
chapelries, each of them under the charge of an incumbent endowed 
with about 701^ per annum. So the lurgi^^parishes of Cixtssthwai^ 
in Cumberland, and Kirby Lonsdale in Lancashire, are eacii divided 
into seven chapelries^ 

f See Letter of the Archdeacon LlandnfT on tbe wants of tlje 
Diocese (London, 1850), p. 5. Much interesting information will be 
found in this pamphlet, the author of which is distinguished not only 
by hi^ eloquence and ability, but by a practical wisdom to which the 
Church of Wales is already largely indebted. Among other instances 
he mentions, that of Bedwelty parish, which in 1801 contained 619 
mbAbitanta, and now contains about 30,000. 

Ahiongst these exceptions the Bhymney Iron Company should 
Jiobentioned with honour. In 1838 they unanimously agreed to the 
resolution, * That the Company having caused to locate^ on 
were htfore barren mountains^ a population of eight thousand 

* souls, is upon ete^ pfiwnple hound to provide ana endow a^church 
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hitherto shown themselves insensible to the truth, that property 
has its duties as well as its rights. One of the Government 
Commissioners says of this manufacturing population: — * I re- 
‘ gard their degraded condition as entirely the fault of theit 

* employers, who give them far less tendance and care than they 

* bestow on their cattle, and who, with few exceptions, use and 

* regard them as so much brute force instrumental to wealth, 

* but as nowise involving claims on human sympathy,’* Strong 
as this language is, we fear it is not exaggerated. 

Having then to contend against all these gigantic difficulties, 
the progress which the Church of Wales has made in the last 
few years is most creditable to those who have been instru¬ 
mental in effecting it. And though such improvement has been 
chiefly in the more civilised districts, yet even among the pea¬ 
sant clergy sufficient amendment has taken place to show the 
truth of our previous remark, that poverty, though the actual 
cause, is not a necessary cause, of many blemishes which have 
disfigured the establishment. In the first place, those gross 
and sc.andalous abuses which prevailed in the last century are 
either entirely swept away, or fast disappearing. Episcopal 
superintendence has been changed from a name into a reality. 
Archdeacons visit their archdeaconries, and the obsolete office of 
rural deans has been revived; so that the bishop is kept con¬ 
stantly supplied with information of the state of every parish in 
his diocese. The ordinance of Confirmation, which hon-rcsident 
prelates had suffered to fall into disuse, is now regularly ad¬ 
ministered. The clergy reside, for the most part, upon their 
livings, and no longer leave their duties to be discharged *by 

ffor the use of the tenants of the Company^ Accordingly the Company 
built or endowed a church or parsonage, and provided schools also. 
We ought also to acknowledge that some of the mineral proprietors of 
this district, who sit on opposite sides of the House of Oomrpons (Sir 
J. Guest, Mr. Clive, and Air. Booker), have shown a proper sense of 
their duties, as ironmustei's and landlords, towards their workmen, 
[Since writing the above, we lament to hear of the death of the for¬ 
mer ; but it is satisfactory to find that his successor in the representa¬ 
tion of the great seat of the iron trade, is a man who has specially 
devoted himself to the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
working classes.] 

• Rep. ii. p. 293. See also the anecdote at p. 63. We find from 
the Report of the Diocesan Church Building Society, that 1000^. 
was anonymously given last year, to be expended in building a 
church in whatever spot might be considered the'most spiritually 
destitute In the diocese. After due consideration it was determined 
to spend it in building a church for the workpeople of the wealthiest 
iron master in Great Britain. 
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half-starved curates. Pluralities are henceforward impossible, 
and the pluralist will spon be as extinct an anioial as the, Plesio¬ 
saurus. Pull services are now performed in churches which 
had never before been opened twice a' Sunday within the 
memory of man. Glebe houses are rising in every direction.* 
New cnurches are built; and old ones are restored which the 
slothful negligence of a former generation suffered to fall into 
ruin. The eighteenth century may be called preeminently the 
age of ecclesiastical dilapidation. Totally without the sense of 
architectural beauty, it resigned the glorious masterpieces of 
Gothic art to the mutilation of the churchwarden; the cheapest 
patchwork of lath and plaster was good enough to repair a 
church. But in England there was at least sufficient sense of 
decency to keep the walls standing, and the roof weather-tight. 
In Wales, on the contrary, several parishes thought it the 
cheapest method to let the structure tumble downf altogether: 
and the negligence of ecclesiastical authorities actually connived 
at this breach of law. But such slovenly profaneness w^as not 
confined to sequestered villages; it extended even to Episcopal, 
residences and Cathedral foundations. , The ])alaces at Llandaff 
and St. David’s were abandoned to the moles and bats. The 
prebendaries of Brecon suffered their Collegiate Minster to iidl 
into decay. But the ruin of Llandaff Cathedral was the worst 
example, and most cliaracteristically illustrates the age in which 
it occurred. The bishop bad Jong ceased to reside; the pre¬ 
bendaries had followed his exam{)lc; the daily service had been 
discontinued; the very organ had been broken up, and Willis 
the antiquary (who visited the Cathedral before its fall) tells us 
that he found the pipes scattered about the organ-loft. The 
building itself was suffered to remain utterly without repair, 
although, the Chapter had repeated warnings of its dangerous 
condition. At last, it was literally b^wn down by a great 
storm in 1722. The nave and towers were left in ruins; the 
choir underwent a more degrading fate, for it was patched up in 
the worst style of a Baptist Meeting-house; the noble arches 
being filled up with brickwork, bull’s eye windows being added 
for ornament, and a white-washed ceiling to make all snug. 
Such was the late of a cathedral which had been the seat of a 


* Asaph 70 parsonages have been built or restored in the 

(Canon Williams’ Sermon, p. 23.). In Llandaff 60 par- 
y®*’® added during the 20 years of Bishop Gopleston’s epis- 


„ + Instances are given at Rep. ii. p- 16&., and other parts of thfe 
Reports. • ' 
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Christian bishopric while the Saxons were yet idolaters, and 
when Canterbury wica still a pagan city. In this disgraceful 
condition the fabric remained for 140 years, typifying, by its 
appearance, the state of the Church to which it belonged; a 
Church whereof two-thirds exhibited the spectacle of an ancient 
and venerable institution fallen into uselessness and decay; and 
the only portion which sfill served any religious purpose, was 
transformed into the semblance of the conventidc. Let us 
hope that as its ruin was thus emblematical of the past, so its 
restoration may be significant of the future. At all events, its 
present condition shows that the sordid economy of a former 
age has been superseded by a very different spirit. Thanks to 
the,conscientious zeal of the late and present deans, it is fast 
rising from its ruins, in all its original beauty. The Gothic 
arches have emerged from their plaster covering; the con- 
venticular abomination has utterly disappeared; and the grace¬ 
ful clerestory and lofty roof once more raise the heart heaven¬ 
wards. 

Thus a flagrant instance of ecclesiastical breach of trust has 
been atoned for, and a foul blot wiped out from the escutcheon 
of the Church. But this is only one of many examples where 
the piety of the children is paying the debts of their fathers, in 
the matter of church-building. By the most strenuous efforts, 
the Church is striving to keep f)ace with the increase of popu¬ 
lation in the manufacturing districts. During the last three 
years ten additional churches, and nearly twice tiiat number of 
clergy, have been provided, to meet, in some degree, the most 
jjrcssing wants of that vast tide of population which has deluged 
the counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan; and this work has 
been accomplished mainly by the labours of the present bishop. 
Similar efforts have been made to supply the needs of the 
Flintshire coal fields, and the Carnarvon stone-quarries. And 
even in the rural districts, many parish churches have shaken 
off the slovenly squalidity which so long disgraced them, and 
mre restored to decency, if not to beauty. 

But the true edifice of the Church is built, not of stones but 
of men; and therefore we hail with greater pleasure than any 
of these external reforms, the proofs furnished by the last few 
years, that the Welsh clergy, as a body, are beginning to take 
a. zealous and effectual interest in the education of the people. 
Of this, the Minutes of the Committee of Council furnish the 
most decisive evidence. Not only do we find a most excellent 
training college for the Principality, established under the eye 
of the bishop of St. David's, but diocesan boards of education 
have sprung up in every diocese, organising masters have bee4 
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engaged in visiting and remodelling the Church schools through¬ 
out the country, and Her Majesty’s Inspectors report more and 
more favourably of these sehools every year. But the most 
infallible test of their improvement is the rapid increase of 
Pupil-teachers paid by Government; becatise they are only 
assigned to schools in a state of thorough cfiiciency, and are 
themselves subjected to a severe annual examination before they 
can receive their salary. ’In the schools under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Welsh clergy, the number of these pupil- 
teachers in the year 1849 was 90, in the year 1850 was 125, 
and in 1851 was 182.* The Minutes of Council for 1852 arc 
not yet published; but we believe they will show a still greater 
increase. 

In England, the improvement of the mountain clergy hiis, 
perhaps, been less marked than in Wales; but still it has been 
considerable. It was itself a great step in advance, when the 
Grammar schools were superseded by St. Bees’ College; al¬ 
though it is to be regretted that the poverty of that establish¬ 
ment docs not allow of the erection of proper collegiate build¬ 
ings ; so that the students, instead of being under the moral 
control and superintendence which they would enjoy if they 
resided under the same roof with their teachers, are left to their 
own guidance in private lodgings. This may, perhaps, account 
for the fact, that the clergy supplied by St. Bees are less satis¬ 
factory than those trained at the nerw University of Durham, 
the foundation of which has been the greatest boon conferred 
upon these poor mountaineers. The number of such Durham 
graduates is increasing among the clergy, though not so rapidly 
as could be wished; but no doubt the leaven of their example 
will in time spread throughout the mass. Already drunken¬ 
ness (once so common) is considered discreditable; and though 
not extinct, is very much less prevalent than it was. The 
immoral clergy (formerly a considerableclass in these districts) 
have disappeared. And an increasing interest is manifested in 
the education of the people, and in other good works. 

* See Minutes of Council for 1849-50, 1850-51, and 1851-52. In 
one of the Inspectors* reports we find the following gratifying state- 
jAttt concerning three great centres of the manafactuiing districts. 

* The incumbents of Merthyr, Dowlais, and Aberdare, three gentle- 

* men of rare courage and zeal .... have opened evening schools 

* for adults .... in which a large corps of volunteers, chosen from 

, * tashjpipg the tradesmen, &c., perform the gratuitous functions of 

,^^)^iJteacher8, by monthly and weekly, rotation .... The clergy are 
always present in these evening schools.'’ (Minutes for 1849-50,. 
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The reforms which we have described have been mainly 
effected} both in Sngland and Wales^ during the last quarter of 
a century. The bishops (with scarcely an exception) have 
taken a leading part in these improvements, which they have 
frequently themselves originated, and always encouraged by 
their co-operation. We are anxious to make this acknowledg¬ 
ment distinctly, because we have spoken strongly of the mis¬ 
chief done by the bishops of a former generation; and we desire 
not to be misunderstood as if we confounded the present with 
the past. It would be difficult indeed to condemn too harshly 
the corrupt negligence and interested laxity of those prelates 
who misgoverned the Church during the last century. The 
Welsh bishops found it even easier than their English brethren 
to turn their office into a sinecure. ^ They could despise the 
censures of a remote and barbarous province, while they spent 
their time agreeably in the social pleasures of Bath, or the 
political intrigues of London. Thus sometimes they passed 
many years without once visiting the flock to which they 
had sworn to devote their lives. We have seen how they dis¬ 
posed of their patronage, and how faithfully their neglect of 
duty was copied by their inferiors. But we may form a better 
notion of what they were, from the autobiography of the man 
who was one of the last, and was generally considered the beat 
of them, the celebrated Bishop Watson of Llandaff,. This 
prelate held his see for thirty-four years. During all that time 
he never resided in his diocese, and seldom came near it. 
During the last twenty 3 rcnrs we believe he never visited it. 
Including his bishopric, he held nine places of preferment, and 
actually contrived to reside on none of them. He settled in 
Westmorelaijid as a country gentleman, and there employed 
himself (we use his own words) ' principally in building farm 
* houses, blasting rocks, inclosing wastes, and planting larches.’*^ 
During all these years, he compelled the starving curates of his 
diocese to travel from South Wales to Westmoreland for ordi¬ 
nation ; a journey which, in those days, must have cost them 
a year’s salary. And yet, at the close of a long life, he looks 
ba^ upon his career with the most undoubting self-complacency, 
and evidently, considers himself a .model of Episcopal merit. 
And what is still more singular, he was so considered by others. 


* We cannot quote this autobiography without recommending it to 
our readers as one of the most amusing books ever published. The 
picture of Cambridge as it was in the. middle of the last century ia 
particularly interesting, and forms a sort of continuation to the period 
of Bentley and Middleton. 
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and was generally regarded as an oriiaaient ot the bench. So 
low was the standard of opinion, fifty years ago.^ By such men 
irrevocable harm was done, yet they escaped with no censure. 
And now the sins of the fathers are nn^st unjustly visited, not 
on their children, but on their successors. This has been 
especially the <sise in Wales, where a small but active knot of 
agitators tries to gain a miserable jwpularity by rousing the 
dormant jealousy of race, and stirring up the passions of Celt 
against Saxon. This party makes the appointment of ‘ Sjixon 
‘ bishops’ a special grievance, and the abuse of existing Welsh 
bishops a profitable part of their political capitaL The Bishop 
of St. David’s has been made the chief mark for their shafts*; 
and we honour him for the manly frankness with whkh ha has 
tiiumed round on his assailants, and exposed the motives 
which they are actuated. We fully agree with him, that it is 
important that the English })ublic and English statesmen should 
be made aware of the meaning of that clamour for Welsh 
bishops which sounds at first so plausible. If tlicse agitators 
contended only that a Welsli bishop is the better for under¬ 
standing the Welsh tongue, we should quite agree with them. 
But they are not satisfied with this. The two bishops of South 
Wales already preach in Welsh. The very prelate whom they 
chiefly assail, acquired the language so perfectly as to use It in 
public within a year of his appointment. And any intelligent 
Englishman might do the same, unless he were made bishop 
so late in life as to have lost the faculty of learning a new 
^gwage, which would make his appointment objectionable on 
other grounds. .Btit tke Dim Satsoneg party tell us that they 
will have no bishops but those whose mother-tougue is Welsh. 
The clergy who fulfil this condition we have already described. 
At any rate, the number of Welsli-sjjcaking clergy otherwise 
qualified for the episcopal office, is too narrow to aflbrd a proper 
field for selection.; and we leave our readers to judge whether 
the main body would supply desirable rulers for the Church. 

We repeat, then, that the existing bishops are not responsible 
for the evils which we have mentioned. On the contrary, they 
have done, and are doing, their best to reform what is amiss. 
So far OB the executive government of the Ghurcb can amend 

its delicts, their amendment is secured. But in truth the 

--- 

The character of these attacks may be imagined from the 
popular superstitions to which they have given rise: Thus it is 
saiy^he believed in Cardiganshire that the bishop is everywhere 
d^bpilpsnied hy a favourite dog, which is trained to know and kite a 
We have no doubt that this belief has saved his lordship 
many troublesome applications. 
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cli<iBges needed are beyond the power, not only of any indi- 
yidual bishop, but of all the bishops collectively. The reforms 
required are not administrative but legislative reforms. The 
tiling wanted is a better educated and more respected body of 
clergy; and this cannot be obtained (speaking generally) with¬ 
out. an ampler provision for their education and maintenance. 
Here then are two desiderata: less poverty and more instmo- 
|ion. A third, is a stricter discipline, to repress scaudalouB 
offences. A fourth, more perfect organisation, to make the 
Church in reality what it is in idea, the dispenser of tlie greatest 
possible good to the greatest possible number. How are these 
four wants to be supplied ? 

First, the income of every parochial clergyman throughout 
the Welsh and English mountains should be raised to not less 
than 200/. per annum. This is not the placb for discussing the 
of such a reform; but we believe that the revenues to 
be vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners will afford the 
means for effecting it. In these revenues will ultimately be 
included the appropriate tithes {i.e. those alienated to eccle¬ 
siastical bodies), which amount in Wales to a quarter of the 
whole tithe rentcharge. However the augmentation of small 
livings is effected, it ought to take place gradually; the benefices 
being augmented ns they successively fall vacant. Thus a 
superior class of men would be induced to educate their sons 
for the ministry of the Church. 

As to the second desideratum, of securing a higher eduetdetpa 
^f»r the mountain clergy, the course of improvement akeaify 
begun should be farther carried out. Proper buildings should 
bo provided for the College of St. Bees’, that its students might 
be brought under moral and social, as well as intellectual, dis¬ 
cipline. The college itself might be incorporated into the 
University of Durham, on the same principle as so many c^ol- 
leges are affiliated to the University of London. Thus its 
students would gain the advantage of stricter examinations and 
academic degrees. In Wales, the College of Lampeter should 
(as'Sir T. Phillips advises) be transformed into the University 
of St. David’s. Its staff of professors should be increi^ed, and 
its collegiate buildings should be rendered adequate to accom¬ 
modate a sufficient number of future clergy to supply the 
demands of the principality. Exhibitions and scholarships 
ought also to be founded for the support of the poorer theo¬ 
logical students; a good work which, (as we have mentioned) 
h^ been already begun at Lampetmr* The fimds necesaauy fior 
these educational purposes can soaFcely be new expected from 
l^e State; although it would hawe granted them willingly thirty 
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years ago, bad the rulers of the Church been at that time alive 
to her wants. But it would not, perhaps, be too much to hope 
that Parliament might advance to the Ecclesiastioal Commis> 
sioners what was requisite to render the existing institutions 
efficient; such loan ta be ^repaid by instalments out of the 
income at the disposal of the Commissioners, which is increasing 
annually. 

Much aid might also be given to the education of the poorei^ 
clergy,' if Mr. Lingen's suggestions concerning endowed gram¬ 
mar schools (Rep. i. p. 41.) could be carried out. He proposes 
that the free nominations in those schools should be thrown 
open to competition, and bestowed upon the more distinguished 
scholars of the primary schools; by which means a supply of 
the fittest material would be continually drawn upwards from 
below. The same* advantage will no doubt result from the 
creation of the impil-teachcr system; the greatest educational 
reform which has ever been made in this country. 

As to the third desideratum, stricter discipline, it has been 
long generally acknowledged that some legislative interference 
is required; yet it has been found very difficult to frame any 
satisfactory measure on the subject. When a clergyman is 
notoriously guilty of some flagrant offence, such as drunkenness 
or immorality, the bishop is often inconsiderately blamed for 
allowing him to escape with impunity by those who know not 
how small is the power of a bishop over an incumbent. In 
such a case the bishop must prosecute the offender at his own ^ 
expense in the Ecclesiastical Courts; and, from some defect of 
evidence, or some technical mistake,* he miiy fail at last in ob¬ 
taining a conviction, after having spent several thousand pounds 
in vain. Yet we do not blame the law, while the organisation 
of the Church remains what it now is, for so jealously limiting 
the exercise of episcopal authority. So loi^ as any power is 
irresponsible and arbitrary, it ought to be"^narrowly watched 
and fenced in with restrictions. Nor would it suffice to sur¬ 
round the bishop with a council of presbyters, as some propose, 
although that would undoubtedly give greater weight to his 
decisions. For the laity will always entertain a just jealousy of 
power wielded only by the clergy, even though it be over a 
member of their own order. What sort of justice would Mr. 
Gorham have jreceived had he been tried by a jury of Exeter 
clergymen A tribunal consistii^ exdusively of professional 
men mn^iia^essarily be unfitted for trying a member off their 
own pH0i||Mh)n. They know too much about him beforehand; 
and unconsc^sly swayed by class prejudice or party 

aqripathies. This dote nut apply peculiarly to the clergy. A 
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jury of barristers would be a very bad tribunal for the trial of 
an unpopular advocate, verdict of a court-martial is noto¬ 

riously often swayed by considerations extraneous to the justice 
of the case; though in this mstan6e an exceptional judicature is 
tolerated by the law, from the absolute necessity for immediate 
action in military affairs. But ecclesiastical causes may be con¬ 
ducted more deliberately; and the laity have shown that they 
will rather endure many flagrant scandals than allow of any 
approximation to priestly tyranny. 

The third desideratum, therefore, cannot be supplied without 
the fourth; better discipline is impossible without better orga¬ 
nisation. In order that the Church may be enabled even to 
repress the oftences of her own officers—much more, that she 
may become the channel of social regeneration to the people — 
she must comprehend in her practical administration, not only 
her ministers, but her members. In the words of M. Bunsen, 
she must cease to be a ‘ clcrgy-church.’ Her laity must find a 
place in her system; and that a post, not merely of passive 
obedience, but of active co-operation. As things now arei a 
layman may pass through life without being once called to per¬ 
form any ecclesiastical function. In other Protestant Churches 
and sects, the religious layman is as much an office-bearer as 
the clergyman; he has a function to discharge, a work to do. 
The whole ecclesiastical community is thus pervaded by a com¬ 
mon life, and all co-operate, with a personal interest, in pro¬ 
moting the ends of the b#dy corporate. So it must be with'the 
Church of England before she can win that triuraf)h over abuses 
inherited from the past, and difficulties developetl by the present, 
which, we trust, is still before her. She must live as a com¬ 
munity, and not only in the lives of isolated individuals. At 
present she is like - those lower orders of animals which are 
divided into a number of separate centres of nerVous action, 
with no pervading will to give unity to the whole.. She must 
rise to that higher scale of animated being in which the central 
volition is ditfused by a spontaneous action through all the 
members; ‘the whole bo<ly being fitly joined together, anid 
* compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to 
‘ the effectual working in the measure of every part/ 

To accomplish this there would be no need of revolutionary 
changes. It would be no difficult matter to give a recognised 
existence and ecclesiastical functions to the communicants of 
every*parish; to unite the clergy of each rural deanery, with 
lay representatives from their several parishes, into a ruri-decanal 
presbytery 4 to entrust surii prerijyteries with the election of a 
diocesan Convention; and to assign to each of these bodies their 
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proper work, under the auperintendcnce of the Bishop. The* 
times are ripe for such a reform as^this; and till it is effected, 
the Church must remain mutilated. If it were accomplished, it 
would probably soon be followed by bH and more than all the 
changes whioli we have represented as desirable. One con¬ 
sequence to be expected from it would be the reabsorption into 
the Church of those great bodies of dissenters who agree in her 
doctrines, and object not to her forms. The natur^ position of 
the followers both of Whitfield and Wesley, is the position 
which they retained for so many years in spite of persecution, 
that of Religious Orders affiliated to the Church of England, 
and superadding to her system an internal discipline stricter 
than it is possible, or would be desirable, to enforce universally 
in a National Church. Who can doubt that these communities 
would return to the post which they quitted so reluctantly, if 
the lay element were duly represented in the councils of the 
Establishment ? Then, and not till then, the Church would in¬ 
clude almost the whole population in her pale, and that strength 
which is now wasted in intestine warfare would be directed 
against moral evil. 

, Many of the clergy complain that for a century and a half 
the Church of England has been left without a government. 
They say that, had Convocation been sufiered to sit during this 
period, the abuses which we have enumerated would have been 
impossible. Non-resident bishops (for example) would have 
been shamed into at least an outward«show of decency, if a re¬ 
presentative assembly of the Church had annually met, in which 
their default of duty might have been discussed. We may 
admit this, and yet maintain that greater evils would have been 
caused than cured, by committing the government of the 
Church to the Convocation as it is alt present constituted. The 
laity of England are firmly determined never to entrust the 
Church of England to the sway of a clerical assembly. As a 
well-known dignitary wittily observed the other day, the fate of 
the Church must not be risked on the battle-field of Stenyclerus.* 
But the feeling would be difierent, if representatives of the 
l^y, in due proportion, were joined with the representatives of 
t^ clergy, as in the Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
America, or the Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. No fear 
could then be entertained lest the powers necessary for discipline 
and efficiency should be abused to the promotion of sacerdotal 
interests. We have the concurrent testimony of two very 
different authorities^—Lord Shaftesbury, and the Editor of the 


* See H^odotus, ix. 
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‘ Spectator,* * —- to the practical advantages which would be 
derived from the existence of such a body. Jndeed, it must be 
admitted to be an anomaly^ that while we have the Horse 
Guards to regulate the army, and the Admiralty to watch over 
the navy, we have provided no instrumentality whatever to 
superintend a department of the public service surely not less 
important. If muskets and uniforms require occasional altera- 
ation, so also do sees and parishes. If regiments have been 
sometimes misgoverned, so have ‘dioceses. Our coast defences 
may need repair to keep out the Pope, as well as to keep out 
the French. Imagine ’the conditiem in winch both army and 
navy would now be, had they been left for a hundred and fifty 
years to the direct administration of Parliament, with no inter¬ 
mediate machinery provided for adapting them, from time to 
lime, to the changing circumstances of the age. 

We do not believe that Parliament would resist any well 
considered measures for giving the Church a machinery which 
should enable her to work efficiently. For if the ’State had 
ceased to believe in the principle of an Establishment — if 
it were convinced that the religious instruction of the people 
would be more wisely entrusted to the Voluntary System — it 
would carry out this conviction by disestablishing the Church. 
That is, it would appropriate (with due respect to vested 
interests) the ecclesiastical revenues to civil purposes. But to 
tins course- the Legislature has never yet shown the slightest 
inclination. It could no* therefore consbtently, while main¬ 
taining an Establishment, refuse to it that government whi<di 
might be held, after mature consideration, most conducive to the 
ends for which, and for which alone, the Church has been 
established. We believe lliat the great body of the Church,' 
both lay and clerical, are daily becoming more and more of one 
mind upon this question. And we are convinced that when 
those who thus agree come at last to Icam their st^ngtb, aud 
their unanimity, they will find all obstacles di^ppear before 
them. 


♦ Spectator of November 20. 1852. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Nsad of a Fumily, London; .1*852. 

2 . Agatha's Husbandh . London : 1653. 

3. Villette, the Author of‘Jane Eyre.* London: 1853, 

4. Clare AJbbey. By the Author of.the ‘Discipline of Life.* 

1851. 

'Y\7’e do not look upon prose works of fiction as constituting 
by any means an insignificant or trivial province of lite¬ 
rature. In this, as iumny other line of exertion, ‘merit is to be 
measured, not by the department chosen, but by the degree of 
excellence reached in that department. The glory of an actor 
is not considered to be indicated by the dignity of the role 
assigned to him, but by the truth and vividness of his represent¬ 
ation; and the confidantes, the valets, and the peasants arc 
often the great characters of the piece, while the lovers, kings, 
and heroes are enacted by any one who can strut and declaim. 
In like manner, an^author is not ennobled by the subject which 
he chooses, but by the power with which he handles it: an 
historian may sink below contempt, though he has chosen 
Europe for his arena, and the most stirring period of its annals 
for his epoch; a tragedian, though he depicts the most mys¬ 
terious horrors which humanity has undergone, may justly be 
hissed off the stage for the imbecility of his performance; an 
epic poet, though Alfred be his theUK, pursued through twelve 
cantos of sonorous versification, may be saved from damnation 
only by the obscurity which secures him from perusal; — while 
the delineator of the simplest and humblest scenes of life, if his 
pictures be but faithful, his sentiments lofty, his perceptions 
just, and his colouring natural, may attain a deserved immor¬ 
tality, become a household name at every hearth, a favourite 
with all ages, and a blessing to all times. Genius stamps its own 
signet on every performance, whatever be vthe kind of work it 
takes in hand ; and nowhere is its impress more deep and 
unmistakeable than in those volumes which reproduce in fiction 
the richest and most gctiial ngalities of life. 

Considered merely as' iiu‘tis£ productions, we are disposed to 
placjUthe ablest stnd finest'works of fiction in a very high rank 
ij^mong the achievements of human intellect. Many of their 
characters itre absolute creations, — an addition to the mind*s 
wealjh|^<^ah * everlasting posses^n,*—a positive contnbution 
)rtej^l|MP'iSt>rld*8 museum of .enduring wonders and unfading 
TOmlleB,.—existenees as real as thd heroes of ancient stoiy or 
^e\worthies of private life. But eveur writers who do not aspire 
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or cannot reach so high as this, often leave behind them endu¬ 
ring and beautiful records, * which aftertimes will not willingly 
‘let die;’ of conceptions lofty and refined, of beings who win 
their way to every heart; of domestic pictures which all must 
love and nearly all may emulate ;■ of virtues at once so loving and 
so real, that scarcely any one can contemplate them without im¬ 
bibing some good influence from the sight; of victories won in 
many a moral struggle, which irresistibly suggest a * go and do 
‘thou likewise’ to every reader. If novels and romances, of 
which the tone is low, and the taste bad, and the. colouring 
voluptuous, and the morality q^uestionable, are among the subtlest 
Sind deadliest poisons cast forth into the world, thbse of a purer 
spirit and a higher tendedhy are, we honestly believe, among 
the most eflective agencies of good. I^undreds of readers who 
would sleep over a sermon, or drone over an essay, or yield a cold 
and barren assent to’ the deductions of an ethical treatise, will be 
startled into reflection, or won to emulation, or roused into 
effort, by the delineations they meet with in a tale which they 
opened only for the amusement of an idle hour. 

‘ For truth in closest words shall fail, 

When truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.’ 

The story may not (and never should) have been written 
with a definite didactic aim ; there may be little moralising and 
no formal exhortation, — the leas of either the better; yet the 
reader may find a chord struck which needed only striking to 
vibrate to the end of life, but to which the key-note had never 
yet been found: he may see there depicted with a life-like 
pencil, the contest with a temptation against which he is him¬ 
self struggling, the termination of a career in which he has just 
taken the first hesitating step, the holy endurance and the 
happy issue of a trial similar to one which is at the moment 
darkening his own path: he may see how suffering is borne, 
how victories are won; by what moral alchemy, and through 
what dread alembic, peace and good may be made to’ spring out 
of evil, anguish, and conflict: he may meet with reflections and 
analogies which reflect a sudden light upon his soul and reveal 
to him the deepest and saddest secrets of his own being, — till 
the hour when he perused that humble volume becomes a date 
and an era in his existence. Nor are works which thus operate 
upon the reader by any means always or necessarily those which 
display the greatest genius in the writer: for the production of 
such effects, simple fidelity to mature, the intuition of real sym- 
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pathy, or some true and deep experience of life, are often more 
powerful than the most feldlral and high-wrought delineations. 

With these views of the possible influence for good of even the 
less remarkable and celebrated works of fiction, it is a labour of 


love to us to distinguish from the awful mass of rubbish which 
issues yearly from the Press, two or three recent novels which 
deserve a hearty appreciation and a ready welcome. Of writers 
like Bulwer, Thackeray, and' Dickens, we have not a word to 
say: they have reached a table-land at which the function of 
periodical criticism ceases. The first of these has now been 
before the world for a quarter of a century; — has tried first, 
the fashionable, and then the romantic and incidentuly then the 
sentimental, then the historical, and lastly, the humoristic novel; 
has been eminently successful in every line, and immeasurably 
most successful in his latest phase. Nor shall we spend a 
single remark on the industrials of fictitious literature, like Mr. 
James, who writes novels as a hen lays eggs,—nearly as rapidly 
and at as uniform intervals, and with quite as few of the throes 
of parturition. There are other writers almost as voluminous, 
whom Avc cannot here pause to criticise, who, having by the 
exercise of real talent and consummate pains, produced one 
work of fiction of surpassing merit, which gave promise of great 
things for the future, have been ruined, but sdas! not exhausted, 
by their first signal and merited success. Having struck a vein, 
riot of mental but of material wealth, they have worked it with 


relentless diligence, but with no high standard of perfection 
in themselves, and no worthy conception of the dignity or the 
obligations of their calling. They have produced year by year 
novel after novel, each marked by fewer beauties and grosser 
carelessness than its predecessor; emptier of matter, fuller of 
grandiloquence; displaying a perpetually diminishing sense of 
the respect due to themselves, their audience, and their pub¬ 
lishers, and deplorably falsifying all thS^ bright promise of their 
youth. ^Having no root in themselves, they have withered 
* away,*—till the author of ‘ The Admiral’s Daughter,’—about 
■Vhe most exquisitely beautiful and powerful talc of the last 
thirty years,—-at length condescends to manufacture and send 
forth to the world the Inanity and verbiage of * Castle Avon,’ 
There arc others, again, who—commencing with a natural difli- 
. deuce in their untried powers, a high standard at which to aim 
'and by which to be guided, and an unfeigned sense of the re¬ 
sponsibility which lies upon every one who undertakes to act in' 

S manner on the public mind,—bring all their talents to the 
before them; who grudge no labour, spare no pains, and 
edrisider no time or eflbrt wasted which can add one redeeming 
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toucli, one finishing perfection to the picture; and to whom, 
whatever measure of success tliey may achieve, is only a stimu¬ 
lus to greater exertion and more ceaseless care. When writers 
begin their career in such a spirit, and are endowed with any 
fair proportion of natural capacity, failure is scarcely possible, 
and defects and shortcomings rfre suie to be leniently dealt 
with; they are not spoilt by hearty appreciation, nor impervious 
to discriminating criticism; and, unless fundamentally deficient 
in the needful gifts, may calculate on steady improvement, and 
on the attainment in the end of a respectable if not a high 
position in the fraternity of authors. Of this class, the authoress 
of the two novels we have-jdaced at the head of this Article is, 
perhaps, the most promising and successful whom late years have 
brought forward. Having been necessitated by circumstances 
to clioosc a vocation, and having chosen that of fictitious lite¬ 
rature as most suited to her powers, she has not sought to evade 
its obligations, or to shrink from its toils, or to regard it as a 
merely a holiday amusement, to be got through in any manner 
and at any time; but has conscientiously kept faith, to the best 
of her ability, with tlie public she was addressing, and with her 
own fame. Her first work was entitled ‘The Ogllvies’: the 
style was careful, the narrative interesting, and tlie characters 
on the whole attractive, individual, and well-sustained; but it 
differed from the better sort of ordinary novels chiefly by a fresher 
spirit and a more thoughtful tone. ‘ Olive,’ her second story, 
was similar in character and nearly equal in execution; but 
marked by a tenddney to dwell with too prolonged minuteness 
on the details of severe mental struggles,—always somewhat a 
morbid symptom. In ‘The Head of a Family,’ this had disap¬ 
peared ; and, in every respect, this tale was a marked improve¬ 
ment upon its predecessors: altogether it appeared to us one of 
the most pleasing and beautiful domestic fictions wc had ever 
read; and ‘ Agatha’s Husband,’ which has just been published, 
is equal in interest, and superior in artistic merit. The author 
treads with a firmer step, handles the pencil with the conscious¬ 
ness of more assured power, and in her pictures and reflections 
displays the resources of a richer and maturer mind. In both 
works there is the same deep insight — whether learned- in the 
bitter school of experience, or by simple poetic intuition, we 
cannot say—^into the retired recesses of the human and especially 
the female heart; the same quick and true comprehension of 
some of the saddest and rarest secrets in the whole range of the 
affections; the same gems pf reflection, never intruded but 
scattered up and down when they most naturally suggest them¬ 
selves ; and what is perhaps the greatest charm of aU, the same 
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sustained elevation and purity of tone, unmarred by the slightest 
admixture of preaching or of cant. 

Merits like these must of course be tempered by some defects 
and blemishes. Tliese novels are not works of genius, properly 
80 called, though of great beauty and of real thought; and they 
are marked by two faults, which wc notice the more willingly, 
because we think both may be amended. The author makes 
her good characters too good — perfect to a degree which is so- 
rare as to be almost unreal:—a natural error in a young writer, 
for it is always easier to draw a faultless than a chequered cha¬ 
racter ; — and she manifests a certain tendency to reproduce and 
repeat herself,—a peculiarity which indicates a want of scope 
and variety in her resources, and which clearly points, as its 
remedy, to the desirableness of a cessation, for a period, from 
the labour of production — a season or two of fallow, or of other 
crops. The richest soil becomes impoverished, and bears weeds 
or thin and stunted harvests, if laboured year after year with 
no rest and no rotation. This last defect is especially discern¬ 
ible in the author’s two latest productions There is a family 
likeness, though a subdued one, for example, between Ninian 
and Nathanael, between Mr. Ulverston and Major Harper, 
between Tinie and Harriet, between Professor Rcay and Mr. 
Hugdale. Beyond these criticisms we liave really no advice to 
give. 

We never like either to read, or to give, extracts from a work 
of fiction. I'liey forestal and impair the j)lcasurc of the reader 
when he comes to the book itself, and it is’an injury to them¬ 
selves to take them from their context—an injury directly pro¬ 
portioned to the artistic perfection of the talc. If they bear to 
be torn from their native place without suffering from the isola¬ 
tion, they must have been misplaced or artificially imbedded 
there. But we must make the attemgj^; and we give from the 
* Head of a Family ’ one or two passages illustrative of the 
descriptive power of the writer, and at the same time bearing 
on the central interest of the narrative — the struggle between 
the rising love of Ninian for his young ward Hope Ansted, and 
his duty towards a large family of brothers and sisters left 
entirely dependent upon him for education and support. 

* It was a goodly night—a night that would bring instinctively to 
every thoughtful man the deepest feelings of his soul, awakening any 
secret hidden there, which the habit of daily life glosses over and 
presses down into insignificance. Ninian stood and looked at the 
dark broad loch, with the stars overhead, and at the wavy line of 
hills beyond, brightened by a dim auroral light. A sense of solitude, 
of unrest, oppressed him ; with it came a longing for some tie closer 
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tlian that of kindred; some love which should be about him con¬ 
tinually, engrossing both soul and sense, giving him those emotions 
without which existence often declines into blank selfishness, making 
him acknowledge, as some wise man says, “ That to be the husband 
“ of a wife and the fatlier of a child is to rise to a higher place as 
** a citizen of God’s universe.” 

‘ He thought how it would be, if, instead of standing there by 
himself, he stood and felt arms twining round his neck, closer tlmn 
Tinie’s even clung; or if, climbing up to his stalwart breast and 
hiding there, were small winsome creatures — a buby-girl nestling to 
her father with shy sweet eyes — or a sturdy boy, riding on knee and 
shoulder, blotting out from the young man’s lieart all its past griefs, 
broken dreams, or erring follies, and causing it to swell with a new 
pride— “ This is my son.” 

* It was the first time Ninian had clearly thought of these things. 
He was not a youth wrestling with a vague love-dream ; he was a 
man to whom, with all its bearings, near and remote, the pus&ion 
came, or at least was coming; not .madly, but with a force deep and 
silent as his own nature. All he bad put from him—the ties of 
husband and father, the sweetest tenderness, the strongest pride, a 
man can know — began to dawn upon him with a regret, keen and 
sore, though formless still. lilro it took form, he felt that he must 
fly from it. 

* He turned his eyes from the sky, over which, cast by the yet 
unseen moon, was floating a light, soft and serene as a virtuous 
woman’s love: — he shut his ear to the ripple of tlie tide, rising 
among the stones of tlie beach, with a sound like little children’s 
laughter. He went in — bolted and barred the door even as he had 
closed the bars of his own heart — and so passed into his chamber.’ 

A short time afterwards, he has been nearly drowned and is 
lying exhausted on the sofa. 

* Hope never moved from the foot of the sofa, hut stood looking at 
Ninian, her face perfectly blanched with fear. He smiled and held 
out his hand. She came and clasped it; not weeping, as 'I'inie did^ 
but with a deep tenderness which she did not even try to hide. And 
turn where he would, Ninian felt upon him her eyes, full of .that un¬ 
conscious girlish afiection which a breath, a word, might awaken 
into love. 

‘ Oh ! bitter, bitter strait, that what might have been his joy and 
crown was now an agony, a temptation, a terror, a thought to be 
smothered or wrestled with, as if it were an evil thing! 

‘ He did wrestle with it. Long after the excitement of the house¬ 
hold had subsided, he, having sent them all away with smiles and 
caresses, lay alone in his chamber, to commune with himself and be 
still. 

* A strong, clear mind he had ever; aye; even amidst the rack of 
conflicting passions, whose force he now learned for the first time. 
He tried to put the case before him as though it were another man’s, 
and to reason upon it calmly, if possible. Supposing he and Hope 
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loved one another — it was best to seize that delirious fancy first and 
struggle with it — what would be the result ? To marry, and add 
the cares of marriage to his other duties, was, as he had known from 
the time of his fatl)er*s death, utterly impracticable. Then if, being 
betrothed, they waited till his sisters were wedded and his brothers 
settled in the world, by that time he would be almost an old man. 
He was old even now, while Hope was a mere child compared to him. 
Her love might change ; she might feel her promise a burden ; or if 
not, what right had he to win tliat which he could'not claim. 

‘ He had not won her heart yet; her open affection forbade that 
fear — or joy, for so it seemed alternately. If he were never to let 
her see the anguished passion of his own, she would go away, keeping 
always a tender reverence for him ; but still free to love. For he 
discerned that hers was the nature of many, nay, of most women, 
gentle and good ; loving — not with that rare ideal devotion, pure as 
the tenderness of an angel, yet strong and self-sustaining as the 
passion of a man — but with the mild sweetness which is ever 
ready to answer love with love, so that the first who worthily woos is . 
almost sure to win. 

‘ Thus, if he let her go, would Hope probably be won. The 
thought was to him such frightful agony, that for a moment he felt 
as if lie could tear asunder all ties—all duties — snatch tlie child, and 
Ay with her to sc^me new world, where she should be to him instead of 
brothers, sisters, land, or home,—in the stead of every thing but 
conscience. That, at least, he knew would never be stilled—never! 
He knew he should continually hear it and shudder — aye, even on 
his wife’s breast — as though it were a cry like that which haunted 
Cain; “ Where are thy brethren ?” Six souls that loved and trusted 
him balanced against one! Perhaps, even if the sacrifice had in¬ 
cluded not himself alone, but Hope, it ought to be made. Now, when 
Hope did not yet love him — when, if he kept firm to his iron will of 
self-renunciation, she never might love him — yes; the right course 
must lie there. 

‘ “ When two paths of duty bewilder thee, and thou knowest not 
which is right to follow, choose that which to thyself is most full of 
thorns.” 

‘ This wise, stem saying knelled itself iCll night into Ninian’s soul. 
Towards morning, he slept, and dreamed that he was in a little boat 
with Hope—she looking at him with sad sweet face, pale as that he 
had lately seen, hut more tender and love-lorn—• seeming to say 
mutely, that no sin towards kindred was greater than that of breaking 
a fond woman’s heart. Then, he thought, the great waves of the 
Loch rose and rose, rolling over them both. He snatched his darling, 
covered her eyes and mouth with wild kisses — lover’s kisses — such 
as he had never dared to press there before. And then tliey sank 
down — down — to something that he knew was death — yet which 
was calm and without fear. Until at last they wakened together in 
the heavenly mansions, where “ there is neither marrying nor giving 
** in marriage” but where all love becomes pure as that ^ the angels 
of God.’ 
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* Clare Abbey ’ is, we believe, the second production of a 
noble authoress. Lady Emily Ponsonby, and is j^reatly similar 
in character to the two novels we have just noticed, with less 
perhaps of power, but even more refinement. It is full of beau¬ 
tiful pictures of dutiful effort and domestic peace, and is unsur¬ 
passed in the tender pathos of many of its scenes. The writer 
we should surmise to be one who has reflected deeply and 
suffered much; there is a peculiar something in her tales — 
though by no means of first-rate artistic merit — which move 
and delight us much; and if we have any criticism to make, 
it is that she, like the authoress of ‘ Agatha’s Husband,’ is 
too much given to paint heroes of preternatural excellence. 
Indeed, as is perhaps natural with ladies, their heroes are almost 
always morally superior to their heroines. 

* Villette,’ hy the author of ' Jane Eyre,’ is a most remark¬ 
able Avork — a production altogether sui generis. Fulness- and 
vigour of thought mark almost every sentence, and there is a 
sort of easy power pervading the whole narrative^ such as we 

^have rarely met. There is little of plot or incident in the 
story; nearly the whole of it is confined to the four Avails of a 
Pensiovnat at Brussels; but the characters introdiioed arc 
sketched with a bold and free pencil, and their individuality is 
sustained Avith a degree of consistency, which marks a master’s 
hand. The descriptions, too, whether the subjects of them be 
solemn, ludicrous, or pathetic, are Avonderfully graphic and 
pictorial. It is clear at a glance that the groundwork and 
many of the details of the story are autobiographic; and we 
never read a literary production which so betrays at every line 
the individual character of the writer. Her life has evidently 
been irradiated by but scanty sunshine, and she is bei^des dis¬ 
posed to look rather pertinaciously on the shady side of every 
landscape. With an almost painful and unceasing consciousness 
of possessing few personal or circumstantial advantages ; with 
spirits naturally the reverse of buoyant; with feelings the 
reverse of demonstrative; with afliections strong rather than 
warm, and injured by too habitual repression; a keen, shrewd, 
sagacious, sarcastic, observer of life, rather than a genial par¬ 
taker in its Interests; gifted with intuitive insight into charac¬ 
ter, and reading it often with too cold and critical an eye; fuU 
of sympathy where love and admiration call it forth, but able 
by long discipline to dispense with it herself; always somewhat 
too rigidly strung up for the hard struggle of life, but fighting 
sternly and gallantly its gloomy battle, — the character which 
Lucy Snowe has here drawn of herself presents rather an inte¬ 
resting study than an attraction or a charm. 
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The poor friendless English teacher is left alone in the Pm- 

sionnat during the long vacation. 

• « 

* My heart almost died within me: miserable longings strained its 
chords. How long were the September days! How silent, how 
lifeless! How vast and void seemed the desc^te premises.! How 
gloomy the forsaken garden — gray now with the do^t of % vtown — 
summer departed. Looking forward at the commencement of those 
eight weeks, I hardly knew how I was to live to the end. My spirits 
had long been gradually sinking: now that the prop of employment 
was withdrawn, they went down fast. Even to look forward waS not 
to hope : the dumb future spoke no comfort, offered no promise, gave 
no inducement to bear present evil in reliance on future gocf^ A 
sorrowful indifference to existence often pressed on me, — a despdk'ing 
resignation to reach betimes the end of all tilings earthly, "Alii^ !.#hen 
I had full leisure to look on life as life must be looked dn by sbeh as 
me, I found it but a hopeless desert; tawny sands, With no green 
field, no palm-tree, no well in view. The hopes which are dear to 
youth, which bear it up and lead it on, I knew not and dared not 
know. If they knocked at my heart sometimes, an inhospitable bar 
to admission must be inwardly drawn. When they turned away thus 
rejected, tears sad enough often flowed; but it could not he helped. I 
dared not gi've such guests lodging. So mortally did 1 fear the sin 
and weakness of presumption.’ .... 

‘ I sat thinking an hour longer. Reason whisjtered me, laying on 
my shoulder a withered hand, and frostily touching my car with the 
chill blue lips of eld. 

* If (muttered she) he should write, what then ? Do you meditate 
pleasure in replying ? Ah fool! I warn you ! brief be your answer. 
Hope no delight of heart, — no indulgence of intellect: grant no ex¬ 
pansion to feeling,—give holiday to no single faculty: dally with no 
friendly exchange ; foster no genial intercommunion.’ .... 

‘I groaned under her bitter sternness. This hag, this Reason, 
would not let me look up, or smile, or hope: she could not rest, unless 
1 were altogether crushed, cowed, broken in, and broken down. Ac¬ 
cording to her, 1 was born only to work for a piece of bread, to await 
the pains .of death, and steadily through all life to despond. Reason 
might be right; yet no wonder vve are glad at times to defy her, to 
rush from under her rod, and give a truant hour to Imagination — 
Aer soft, bright foe, — our sweet Help, our divine Hope. We shall 
an(|^ust break bounds.^at intervals, despite the terrible revenge that 
aw^s our retuni. Reason is vindictive as a devil: for me, she was 
always ^pvenomed ^aa step-motlier. If I have obeyed her, it has 
chiefly been vJith tlie obedience of fear, not of love. Long ago I 
should have died.Qf her ill-usage: her stint,^ler chill, her barren 
hoard, her icy bdd, jier savage, ceaseless blows, —but for that kinder 
Power who nfTds my secret and swt^'n allegiance. . . . Divine, 

compassioiate, succourable influence! When 1 bend the knee toother 
than to &od, it shall be at thy white and winged feet, beautiful on 
i^UQtain >4)r cn plain. Temples have been reared to the Sun — 
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altars dedicated to the Moon. Oh, greater Glory! To thee neither 
hands build, nor lips consecrate; but hearts, through ages, are faithful 
to thy worship.' ' 

These extracts will give an idea of the heroine^s character: 
for the writer’s power of lighter description, take the following 
passage from a visit to a gallery of paintings. 

*“Taisez-vous, et asseyez-vous la — la!” Setting down a chair 
with emphasis in a particularly dull corner, before a series of most 
specially dreary “cadres.” 

* “ Quel triste coin! ” cried I, “ et quels laids tableaux!” 

* And “ laids” indeed they were ; being a set of four, denominated 
in the catalogue “ La Vie d’une Femme.” They were painted in a rather 
remarkable style — flat, dead, pale, and formal. The first represented 
a “ Jeuiie Fille,” coming out of a church door, a missal in her hand, 
her dress very prim, her eyes cast down, her mouth pursed up,—the 
image of a most villanous little pj’ecocious she-hypocrite. The 
second, a “ Mariee,” with a long white veil, kneeling at aprie-dieu in 
her chamber, holding her hands plastered together, finger to finger, 
and showing the whites of her eyes in a most exasperating manner. 
The third, a “ Jeune Mere,” hanging disconsolate over a clayey and 
putfy baby, with a face like an unwholesome full moon. The fourth, 
a “ Veuve,” being a black woman, holding by the hand a black little 
girl, the twain studiously surveying an elegant French monument, set 
up in a corner of some Pere la Chaise. AU these four “ Anges” were 
grim and gray us burglai’s, and cold and vapid as ghosts.’ 

One more extract of a different character, and we must con¬ 
clude our notice of a production which really bears the s^amp 
of very wonderful endowments. The heroine is in bed with a 
nervous fever. 

' Sleep came once — but in anger. Impatient at ray importunity 
she brought with her an avenging dream. By the clock of St. Jean 
Baptiste, that dream remained scarce fifteen minutes — a brief space, 
but sufficing to wring my whole frame with unknown anguish; to 
confer a nameless experience that had the hue, the micii, the terror, 
the very tone of a visitation from eternity. Between twelve and one 
that night a cup was forced to my lips, black, strong, strange, drawn 
from no well, but filled up seething from a bottomless and boundless 
sea. Suffering, brewed in temporal or calculable measure, and mixed 
for mortal lips, tastes not os this suflering tasted. Having drank and 
woke, 1 thought all was over: the end come and past by. Trembling 
fearfully, as consciou|pess returned, — ready to cry out for some fel¬ 
low-creature to help me, only that 1 knew no fellow creature was near 
enough to catch the wild summons,—rl rose on my knees in bed. 
Some fearful hours went over- toe: indescribably was I torn, racked, 
and oppressed in mind. Amidst the horrors of that dredm 1 think 
the worst lay here. Methought the well-loved dead, who had loved 
me well in life, met me elsewhere, alienated; galled was my rnmost 
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spirit with an unutterable sense of despair about the future. Motive 
there was none why I should try to recover or wish to live; and yet 
quite unendurable was the pitiless and haughty voice in which Death 
challenged me to engage his unknown terrors. When I tried to pray 
I could only utter these words: — 

‘ “ From my youth up Thy terrors have I suffered with a troubled 
mind.” 

*Most true it was.* 
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5. Report from the Select Committee on the National Gallery, 
together with the Minutes of Evidence. Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, July 25. 1850. 

6. Second Report of the Cmnmissioners of the Exhibition of \%5\ 
to the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, one of Her 
Majesty's principal Secretaries of State. 1852. 

7. The National Gallery; its Formation and Management, 
Considered in a Letter addressed by permission to H. R. H. 
the Prince Albert, K.G., &c. By William Dyce, Esq. 
R.A. 1853. 


T arge collections of works of Art, such as now grace the 
■ European capitals, were by no means a speedy result of 
revived taste, and of the formation of achqpls of painting and 
sculpture on both sides of the Alps during the fourteenth and 
fifteentHjk centuries. The early students of long neglected lite- 
ra^i^lliilldluid the harvests of better times still mouldering in many 
af. Al^ten storehouse, and, by gathering or transcribing what 
ijippvied available, they were enabled to commence the great 
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work of conservation. But in the Fine Arts a more gradual 
process was required. The soil was to be prepared^ the seed 
sown, the grain matured, ere any crop could be garnered. 
Present wants had to be provided for before accumulations 
were practicable. The demands of religion on the pencil and 
the chisel were general and long continued; her commissions 
were specific in their object, and specially adapted to their in¬ 
tended sites, often assuming the immovable character of mural 
or architectural decoration. Besides, although the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, in sacred as well as profane things, the spirit 
of early religious Art, and its productions, ill qualified these for 
becoming matters of ordinary traflSc. It was accordingly only 
when the mission of painting had been extended — we do not 
with some critics say lowered — to mundane interests, such as 
history and portraiture, that pictures passed from hand to hand, 
or were brought together for the gratification of luxury or con- 
naisseurship. 

Among the first to seek such indulgences were Cosmo de’ 
Medici, Pater PatricSt and his brother Lorenzo, who, before the 
middle of the fifteenth century, began to accumulate at Florence 
whatever was rich, rare, or excellent in Art. Their tastes 
were shared or followed by Poggio, Niccolo Niccoli, and other 
scholars, whose classical prepossessions, adopted by their patrons, 
established there a general preference for remains of antique 
sculpture over modern productions. On this partiality, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent engrafted a generous and discriminating en¬ 
couragement of living artists, not only by liberal commissions, 
but by throwing open his family collections for their study. 
The misfortunes which befell his son Pietro, and the iconoclastic 
zeal of Savonarola, occasioned sad havoc among these treasures, 
yet a few choice morsels still in the Ufliizii Gallery have been 
transmitted from the elder branch of the Medici. 

Next, probably after Cosmo Pater Patriee, as a collector of 
Art, might be reckoned Duke Federigo, of Urbino, father, as 
appears from Mr. Dennistoun’s recent researches, on the testi¬ 
mony of his illuminated MSS., than on Castiglione’s vague 
and euphuistic allusions to other but apocryphal furnishings of 
his famed palace. That we hear little of Leo X. in the same 
line is a striking proof how seldom at that time amateurs, who 
combined ample means with taste, employed them for such a pur¬ 
pose. But matters took another turn when Schools of Art had 
been multiplied, and the gold of a new hemisphere been poured 
into Western Europe. Princes, and rich men, no longer limit¬ 
ing their outlay to the patronage of contemporary artists, sought 
to purchase on a wider scale: their accumulations in a gene- 
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ration or two acquired variety and importance, and not a few 
existing royal and noble galleries date from the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. How soon these took a public or national* character it 
would be difficult exactly to say, for the change was necessarily 
a gradual one. Exclusiveness is no natural product of intel¬ 
ligent amateurship, but the degenerate growth of a sickly re- 
*finement; indeed one of the strongest impulses of a generous 
and cultivated intellect is to enable others to participate in 
pursuits worthy of itself. Meaner motives tended to the like 
result, for ordinary minds love to dazzle by a display of 
adventitious advantfiges or possessions. Upon museums formed 
by princes from independent or hereditary resources, their sub¬ 
jects could have no claim; but in days when popular rights 
were scarcely yet matter of discussion, a simple-hearted people 
thankfully profited by the indulgences of their rulers, without 
either founding on them prescriptive demands, or regarding 
them as mere anodynes to soothe the grievances of oppression. 
Thus, on the Continent, most family collections have been 
always freely opened to all visitors, while some of those 
ostensibly public are partly or entirely the private property of 
the Sovereign. 

The political and territorial changes consequent on the first 
French Revolution much affected the subject we are considering. 
Among other novel doctrines then introduced was one, that 
ecclesiastical property is fair plunder; and as this dogma was 
wrought out by confiscating lands, desecrating or levelling 
churches, demolishing altars, destroying service-books, we may 
well pardon the comparatively venial sacrilege which filled the 
liouvre with stolen goods, and consigned to the municipalities 
of France, Italy, and Germany such works of Art as escaped 
the rapacity of French officials.* The work of restoration, in 
1815, was but partially effected, witness Perugino’s ‘Ascension* 
at Lyons, and * Sposalizio’ at Caen, bedsides many ill-gotten 
gains still in the Louvre. It was indeed a political rather than 
a religious or sQsthetic restitution, for most returned altar pic¬ 
tures, instead of finding their way back to the places whence 
they had been rifled, were retained in a few principal towns of 
Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries, founding or augmenting 


* A ‘Catalogue of Chefs-d’oeuvre in Painting, Sculpture, &c., 
* carried from Italy into France,’ which was printed at Venice in 
1801, but which is by no means complete, includes 223 pictures, 
840 drawings, 130 pieces of sculpture and antiquity, 1284 medals 
fnd Icamees, 2633 MSS. and books, besides many objects of natural 
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municipal muscurnsj and dividing opinions whcthei* the conve** 
nience of classing and comparing pictures in a well lighted 
gallery counterbalances the local, or it may be the intrinsic in¬ 
terest, of studying them in situ, and under the very circumstances 
for which the inventor’s genius was called on to provide. 

But as church spoils far exceeded in amount the requirements 
of fresh museums, and even the greed of French marshals or 
commissaircs, a vast quantity passed into commerce, generally 
at sums regulated rather by a wide-spread impoverishment, and 
the doubtful title of their vendors, than by their real merits. 
Of these chances both dealers and amateurs were prompt to 
avail themselves; indeed, the patriarchs of those respective 
classes still sigh over ‘ the good time ’ of low prices and glutted 
markets. Then were formed, especially by English millionaires 
and Northern Courts, collections rivalling or surpassing those 
which {he sovereigns of Italy had amassed during centuries, and 
thus was gradually awakened, and widely diffused, an interest 
in names and schools hitherto seldom mentioned on this side the 
Alps or Pyrenees. This new intelligence became with many a 
passion, its gratification a popular want, for which governments 
were expected to provide. National collections attained a na¬ 
tional importance, municipal ones sprang up, rivalling each other 
in extent and administration, and it may now be considered as 
admitted, that no capital pretending to civilisation and refine¬ 
ment can be without its public galleries. 

It would be curious to see in what way this new want has 
been supplied, and how far the different European States have 
provided for the eye-teaching of their citizens in the Fine 
Arts. 

At Rome, where most excavations for ancient marbles have 
either been undertaken by the Government, or so conducted as 
to secure to it the first offer of all discoveries, the national 
museums of sculpture, which may be dated from Julius II., far 
exceed the picture galleries in importance and value. Yet the 
thirty-six pictures placed in the Vatican are of unequalled in¬ 
terest; they admirably illustrate the Roman school in its 
happiest period, include several of Raffaelc’s finest works, and 
offer a few most choice specimens of some other schools. The 
collection at the Capitol is six times more numerous; but, apart 
from the St. Petronilla by Guercino, it consists chiefly of 
inferior pieces, while those in the Lateran palace and Vatican 
library, begun by the late Pontiff for the illustration of early 
Christian^rt, have scarcely as yet become important. In the 
Musco ^rbonico of Naples may be found materials for making 
acquaintance with most schools of painting, many of which are 
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illustrated by favourable specimens; and there arc only required 
a more intelligent arrangement, and a more cautious nomen¬ 
clature, in order to render the collection highly satisfactory for 
a kingdom of secondary importance. That of Turin is of com¬ 
paratively recent formation, and its’chief interest consists in 
examples of Flemish arid Dutch painting, far excelling what is 
elsewhere found within the Alps. At Florence, the UflSzii 
Gallery, and that of the Grand Duke in the Pitti Palace, are 
each worthy of a first-rate capital, and when taken together, 
along with the church pictures now at the Belle Arti, form an 
ensemble elsewhere unrivalled. Here may be traced the gradual 
advance of painting from the semi-Byzantine Cimabue to its 
perfection in Eaffaelc; its early but protracted decline during 
two centuries and a half succeeding his death. No Italian city 
possesses treasures so extensive and varied: nor is this wonder¬ 
ful, since to collections formed by the Medici during two 
centuries and a half have been added those of the Urbino dukes, 
and many French spoils of Tuscan churches. Indeed, even 
now, there is from time to time brought to light some curious or 
rare panel from stores yet in reserve. The Duchy of Parma 
contains in its capital a series of works well illustrating nume¬ 
rous offsets of the great Lombard schools, while, in the pro¬ 
vincial cities of IVtilan, Venice, and Bologna, visitors admire 
galleries of metropolitan extent and importance, and learn the 
merits of painters famous in history but elsewhere rarely met 
with. 

In each of the gaUeries we have named, the Vatican excepted, 
pictures are numbered by hundreds, few being undistinguished 
by some excellence or interest, and the same may be said of the 
national collections of Central Europe. The oldest of these is 
that of Dresden. Duke Maurice of Saxony was already a friend 
of the useful and ingenious arts, before the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. His brother and successor, Duke Augustus, 
extended his patronage to painting, — a course in which he was 
followed by Dukes Christian I. and II. Maurice the Strong, 
who reigned in the end of the following century, brought 
together the works of Art scattered in many palaces, but it was 
reserved for Augustus HI., King of Poland to raise the repu¬ 
tation of the Dresden Gallery W the finest Italian pictures 
which had yet crossed the Alps. The Ducal Gullery of Modena, 
consisting of about three hundred pieces, was acquired by him for 
1,500,000 thalers, (about 225,000/.), to which he subsequently 
added the 'Madonna di San Sisto’of Baffaele fo||21,0004, 
Correggio’s * Magdalene ’ for 6,3004, and Holbein’s ‘ Holy 
' Family ’ for 2,4004,—prices wMch, making due allowance for 
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the now augmented value of money, have nevet been exceeded. 
While, however, we mention the Dresden Gallery as containing 
above 2000 pictures, we cannot consider that great number as 
quite a test of its real importance. Formed chiefly at a period 
when purity of taste had ceased to influence collectors as well as 
artists, it might bear much weeding. Many arc avowedly copies, 
many more are inferior or redundant specimens of the masters 
or schools to which they are assigned. On its walls there pre¬ 
vails a mediocrity of names as well as of works, and these 
accordingly either fail .to give fame to painters justly obscure, 
or, when unreasonably multiplied, appear intended to show the 
weakness as well as the strength of others justly celebrated. 
Into a collection intended to represent the cycle of European 
painting, it is surely preposterous to admit sixty-two pictures 
by Philip Wouvernuius, forty-five by John Breughel, or twenty- 
seven by Sachtleven,—masters sadly given to repeat their ideas 
and figures. Even of the forty-five Dietrich’s, and twenty 
Kembrandt’s, some had better be spared. Against the very 
exceptionable plan of the rooms, and disposition of the pictures, 
vre say nothing, as both will no doubt be amended in tlie new 
building at present in progress; but, after hazarding strictures 
calculated to question the long-established reputation of this 
gallery, it is just to say that were the graui winnowed from the 
chaif, its celebrity would be well sustained, and that the un¬ 
favourable comments very generally made on the state of the 
pictures are by no means well founded. Several Correggio's 
have no doubt suffered cruelly, nay irretrievably, from atmo¬ 
spheric influences and merciless scrubbing; but, on the whole, 
we should prefer the dingy aspect of the majority here, to the 
tea-tray lustre so fatal to harmony in the collection of which we 
shall next speak. 

The Imperial Belviderc gallery at Vienna dates* from the 
Emperor Leopold William, who, when Archduke,, began to 
collect pictures at Brussels in the seventeenth century, and 
purchased liberally at the dispersion of the collection of our 
Charles I. By dint of gradual but judicious additions, with 
little assistance from church plunder, it now consists of about 
1700 pieces, and is remarkable for early Teutonic works.* 
Whatever exception may be taken to the manner in which 
many of them have been laid bare by cleaning, and however 


• In the same city the collections of Prince Lichtenstein, number¬ 
ing sixteen 4iundred, and of Prince Esterhazy, containing seven hun¬ 
dred, are open to all comers at all hours; besides those of other great 
houses, and also a poor one at the Academy. 
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much a more intelligent technical classification of such varied 
treasures may be desired, the great masters are seldom more 
worthily represented, and no pinacothek of its extent is pro¬ 
bably so exempt from trash. The Kubenses and Vandykes 
are truly brilliant, their silvery surfaces having stood the grind¬ 
ing down processes better than the delicate glazings of the 
Venetian School. The locale also merits all commendation. 
Originally a palatian villa of Prince Rupert, it contains rooms 
of every size, with lights generally favourable, and is situated 
apart from the dust and smoke of the v^t metropolis. 

Uniting in his person the inheritance of several sovereigns 
of the Wittelsbach race, Louis I. of Bavaria had an excellent 
foundation for his operations. The pictures at Dusscldorf, 
Schleisheim, and Augsburg were already numerous and impor¬ 
tant ; but to his taste and public spirit, even their centralised 
chefs-dtoeuvre were inadc(j[uatc. Drawing largely on his private 
resources for a national object, he scrupled not in return to 
direct towards the same end public revenues, destined for more 
prosaic purposes, and thus had ample resources at his command. 
Informed by ubiquitous agents of all that came into the market 
worthy of notice, and exercising in .his numerous journeys an 
intelligent connaisseurship to which few amateurs attain, he 
gradually drew to Munich choice specimens of various schools 
not hitherto represented there, and nobly encouraged modern 
artists to construct and decorate fitting receptacles for such 
treasures. But the chief glory of his acquisitions is the series 
of early German and Flemish paintings formed by the brothers 
Boisseree, during the fluctuations of property and desecration of 
holy places consequent on the French invasion. Such a series 
is not only unique, but under no circumstances could it again be 
formed; so that, although mediaeval panels of interest arc found 
in the galleries at Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Brussels, Amster¬ 
dam, and until recently, at the Hague, flo student of Teutonic 
aesthetics can fully master his subject without a prolonged stay 
in Munich. 

What the Boisseree pictures did for the Pinacothek of 
Munich viras obtained for the Berlin Gallery from Mr. Solly. 
That gentleman, of English birth, had settled in Prussia, and 
during the war participated largely in the lucrative Baltic 
trade. His wealth was spent with lavish hand .on pictures, 
purchased by his agents in various parts of Europe, at a time 
when the finest works of art were to be had, and no amateur 
probalDly ever acquired so many of merit. Nearly 600 of them 
are deemed worthy of a place in the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
and of another collection made by him in after life, not a few 
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merited Bimilar distinction. Early in this century he sold the 
former one to Frederick William III. of Prussia for above 
70,000/.; they constitute nearly one half of the Berlin Gallery, 
and are its more inii)ortant portion, especially as exhibiting the 
progress of Art in Italy and Germany. It numbers in all 1252 
pieces, and although inferior to that of Munich as regards the 
history of Teutonic painting, it has no rival in the early Italian 
schools. Its advantages in this respect are enhanced by an 
excellent catalogue prepared by Dr. Waagen, which, notwith¬ 
standing a somewhat complicated serial arrangement, is full of • 
instruction. 

The Louvre, after disgorging most of its ill-gotten treasures, 
still retains cnougii to gratify and instruct a nation by whom 
Art has long been nobly fostered as a source of glory and of 
material prosperity. From the time of Louis XV., who in 
1750 ronoved from Versailles to the Luxembourg 113 of his 
best pictures, and made them accessible to the public, the 
national collections have been liberally cared for under all 
dynasties and constitutions. After subjecting to summary and 
too ol'tcii miscliic\'ous restoration the pictures acquired as tro¬ 
phies of war, the Directory opened the Louvre Museums on the 
7th of April, 179.'). Purchases have since been freely and 
jndiciously made, alike of old works and of contemporary pro¬ 
ductions ; a whole gallery of 400 Spanish pictures has been at 
once created; and another still more nncxi^ectedly acquired by 
the bequest of Mr. Standisli, an Englishman whose egotistical 
j)atriotisni was foiled by the economical scruples or punctilio of 
our Government. When the extensive reorganisation of these 
collcc.tions now in progress has been completed, the Louvre will 
appear second to none in Europe in extent and importance. 

The Prado Gallery at Madrid was formed under the happiest 
auspices. Charles V. and bis three immediate successors were 
men singularly capable of appreciating Art in its higher develop¬ 
ments : their sovereignty embraced, in Italy, Germany, the Low 
Countries, and Si>ain, many of its most flourishing schools: the 
wealth of the Indies enabled them to reward its chief professors, 
and secure their favourite productions. The vast monument 
thus reared by tbeir taste and liberality survives the prostration 
into which Bourbon apathy, political convulsions, and protracted 
wars have long plunged old Spain, and nowhere else are the 
greatest pictorial names in Europe so well represented. Com¬ 
pared with this, the national collections of Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, ani^ the new but promising Steidl Gallery at 
Frankfort, are of subordinate importance, and call for no special 
criticism. 

VOL. xcvii. NO. cxcviir. i> D 
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Such arc the chief national collections of pictures on the Con¬ 
tinent, apart from many important municipal galleries: let us now 
see what has been done in England. It would be fallacious to 
suppose that any general feeling for Art existed at the Court of 
Henry VII.: it was, however, visited about the close of the 
fifteenth century by Jan Mabuse, a Hungarian, who had 
studied in Italy and Holland, when painting had in both coun¬ 
tries attained great perfection, and who seems to have been the 
earliest artist of note in Hritain. Ilis portraits of three of the 
. royal children remain at Hampton Court, and repetitions of them 
at Wilton and Corshani entitle us to presume that he had com¬ 
missions from some of the Englisli nobles. A second portrait in 
the same palace of the Princess ^Margaret, devotionally treated, 
together with that of her husband, .James IV. of Scotland, was 
probably executed at their marriage in 150.3. Three )'ears 
later. Count Castiglione bi’ought as a beautiful and a]>propriato 
gift to the king, on the Duke of Urbino’s installation as knight 
of the Carter, perhaps the first Avork of high Italian Art Avliicli 
reached the shores of Albion, liaffiiele, then rising into preco¬ 
cious fame, had painted for his sovereign a small devotion:il figure 
of St. George, as patron of that order, and wearing its bridge. 
Having passed into the Pembroke family, it was recovered from 
that carl by Charles I., "was sold at the dispersion of the royal 
collections for 1.50/., and from the Crozat Gallery Avent to 
St. Petersburg. 

During the following reign the tastes of Italy began to spread 
northwards. Francis 1. invited to liis Court, Da Vinci and 
Cellini, and founded the exotic school of Fontainebleau, ex¬ 
amples of taste and munificence Avbich liis Tudor rival Avas fain 
to follow. Mrs. Jameson lias traced the names, tbougli not the 
works, of several Italian and Flemish painters, brought oA’cr by 
Henry VIIL, whose patronage must, hoAvever, be ajijireeiatcd 
through Holbein of Basle. Rccommeii^led liy Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More, he became the king’s favourite, as avcH as his 
court-painter, with ample allowances, in return for Avhich his 
pencil has transmitted the lineaments of many of England’s 
worthies,—a branch even then more in vogue than sacred or 
historical comjiosltions. Henry’s collcctfon, including miniatures, 
has been estimated at 150 pieces; but during the reign of his 
elder daughter, it was furth^^*embcllished AVith some of Titian’s 
glowing canvasses, painted for herself or her Spanish consort. 
As yet, however, native Art made no onward movement, and 
Antonio More, Federigo Zuccaro, Lucas do Hcere, Ketel, 
Jansen, Vansomer, and Mytens were successively sought out as 
portrait painters in her reign, and by the next two sovereigns 
and their courtiers. 
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It was not till about a century after the example had been 
set, from Italy that artistic collections began to be formed in 
England by Prince Henry, Thomas Earl of Arundel and 
Villicrs Duke of Buckingham. But unf|ucstionably no sove¬ 
reign of his own or ]>rcccding times entered upon that pursuit 
with the spirit, liberality, and intelligence displayed by Charles I., 
whose reign Walpole justly characterises as the first era of real 
taste in this country. The opportunity afforded him on his 
otherwise unpropitious visit to ^Madrid, of seeing masterpieces 
such ns had never previously met the eye of a British ])rincc, 
was neglected neitlicr by himself nor his mercurial companion. 
From that time the highest productions were eagerly sought 
after l^y him, and the jmrsuit was followed under financial diffi¬ 
culties unknown to his ])rcdeccssor8. Induced, perhaps, by the 
report of Rubens upon its merits, he purchased soon after his 
accession, the c-hief portion of the ducal gallery of Mantua, 
formed by a long succession of wealthy and munificent princes, 
but cruelly dispersed by the, hazards of war. The price, variously 
staled at 20,0(K)Z. and 80,000/,, lias baffled Mrs. Jameson’s 
resoarclics; yet we may conjecture tlie value and importance of 
this acfpiisition from finding in the catalogue of Charles’s pic¬ 
tures no loss than fifteen byllaffiiele; seventeen by Giulio 
Romano; twelve by Mantegna; eleven by Correggio; ciglit by 
Parnicgiano; fifty-six by Titian; nineteen by Giorgione and 
otlier eminent Venetians; two by Da Vinci; four by l)el Sarto, 
and three by Diircr ; and this at a period when Art in Italy and 
Germany had in a great measure lost the impress of genius, and 
descended from ils high mission, — when facility of mechanism 
superseded lofty aims, and public feeling abroad bad generally 
yielded to these new influences. Not a fe\v, however, of these 
works were obtained from other sources. His ambassjvdors as 
well as agents specially scut abroad, were ever on the look-out; 
contemporary sovereigns and obsccpiious courtiers vied wifli each 
other in aesthetic offerings. Ills welcome of Rubens c<]uallcd 
the honours bestowed upon Titian by Charles V. ; the patronage 
he extended to Vandyck was creditable alike to sovereign and 
artist. 

The day-spring of taste and refinement which thus dawned, 
upon Englajid was ala# premature, long ere its genial inlhi- 
ence had been felt, was sadly overcast. Party struggles wore 


* Mrs. Jameson’s claim for tliia Earl as the earliest Eurf>lH'.an 
'virtuoso of private station may be scarcely consistent with what we 
know of Bembo’s cabinet, or of the portrait galleries and portfolios 
of Giovio and Vasari; but it is difficult to over-estimate his merito¬ 
rious zeal and connaisseurship, both far in advance of his age. 
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followed by civil war, and when the Puritans had ‘ for a time 
abolished Monarchy, the king’s pictures were confiscated by men 
incapable of appreciating the qualities of works of Art, or discri¬ 
minating what possessed intrinsic excellence or value. The 
whole were brought to the hammer, when only the cartoons of 
Kaffaelc and Mantegna were bought in by order of Crorowdll, 
the former for 300/., the latter for 1000/. Those who in Eiighind 
could best estimate such objects having fallen under the same 
calamity, most of the chefs-tToeuvre were scattered^ over the 
Continent, from whence but a small portion has returned to this 
country. Indeed not a few of the pictures, drawings, and 
marbles which in foreign museums Ciill forth the admiration, it 
may be the envy, of English tourists, would, but for the sale of 
1648, have still graced our own. The mischief of this Vandalism 
may be pretty well understood from the ro 5 'al catalogue which 
has been published with prices, and gives a total of 1387 pictures, 
sold for about 32,000/,, besides 588 pieces of sculpture, which 
fetched not much less than 2(i,000/. 

The restoration of the Monarchy was marked by no material 
revulsion in the Fine Arts. To a certain extent these dilapida¬ 
tions were remedied by repurchases and presents, but Charles II. 
was too uncultivated and frivolous to care greatly for any can¬ 
vasses but those whereon his beauties were limned, and even 
the Vandycks, Kubenses, and Titians collected by Lely were 
dispersed, while his ‘ too wanton and magnificent maids of 
/honour’ on the royal palace walls numbered above forty. 
Other foreign artists of merit were, however, patronised by 
the Court, and it Avould seem that Charles left nearly 1200 
pictures of all sorts. Ills brother’s bigoted attachment to 
the Roman ritual w'as exempt from even a cognate and some¬ 
what redeeming sentiment for religious painting, while the 
portraits, commissioned from Knellcr by William III., ill com¬ 
pensated for the loss of many more valuable works at the con¬ 
flagration of Whitehall palace in 1698. The Stadtholder was 
a soldier, Anne was frivolous in her tastes; theirs, too, was an 
age of iron as regards the imitative arts. The Georgian era 
could, indeed, boast of such names as Wilson, Gainsborough, and 
and Reynolds; but although George III. stepped out of the 
common course of his. f^ily to found* and endow a Royal 
Academy for the encouragement of native artists, who then 
first rose to eminence, they and the pul^lic were still left with¬ 
out the mefins of improving their taste by an acquaintance with 
standards of excellence stamped by the approval of preceding ’ 
generations. Accordingly the transfer, in 1779, for 30,000/. of 
the Houghton Gallery, formed by Sir Robert Walpole, and 
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illustrated bv his son the dilettante Horace, to a country then 
regarded as but emerging from barbarism, was only the first of 
a long series of anomalies difficult to explain, perhaps to justify. 

The wars and convulsions subsequent on the first French 
Revolution, among many secondary consequences, occasioned a 
vast change in the ownership of works of Art. The suppression 
of convents, the desecration of churches, the pillage of palaces, 
the ruin of families by plunder or impositions, glutted every 
market. Altar-pieces, which during centuries had evoked the 
orisons of admiring devotees; canvasses, long transmitted as 
unalienable heir-looms, were seized or reluctantly sold. And 
this occurred when every country in continental Europe was 
successively ravaged by revolution or devastated by invading 
armies. Where nearly all were sellers, and money was cither 
extorted or hoarded, prices became almost nominal, and the 
English alone were in circumstances to profit by chances of 
such rare recurrence. Then accordingly were founded or formed 
the principal private collections in Great Britain, and such of 
them as have recently been resold amply vindicate the prudence 
of these investments. But while English amateurs of all classes 
sustained the reputation of their country, their Government kept 
aloof. Its finances were administered by men who believed that 
their mission was to save Europe from military invasion, and 
who would probably have considered such a diversion of any 
portion of their lavish foreign subsidies as an ill-timed parody on 
Nero fiddling while liome was in flames. AVe who can look 
calmly back may, however, regret that a few thousands out of 
our enormous war-sacrifices had not, from time to time, been 
appropriated for the prospective embellishment of that peace 
which these sacrifices eventually purchased. And if it be true 
that an overture was once made to Mr. Pitt to transfer to Eng¬ 
land the Florence Gallery for 200,000^., few of our readers would 
probably grudge that our debt should have been increased for 
such a purpose, however much those who have studied its works 
under the genial sky and congenial associations which now sur¬ 
round them might regret finding the corridors and halls of the 
Uffizii bared of its splendours. With that collection as a nucleus, 
round which to accumulate such acquisitions as were then pass¬ 
ing tl^ough the hands of Day, .Ottley, Sloane, Camuccini, 
Buchanan, Bryan, Wallis, and othw'connaisseurs, our National 
Gallery would, before the continental governments had entered 
into competition with us, have distanced them all.* Or had our 

* During the last half century the collections containing pictures 
of public importance which have been brought to sale in England or 
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rulers at once secured the Orleans’ Gallery, weeding it after¬ 
wards of whatever might be replaced to advantage from other 
sources, our fathers would, at no heavy cost, have enjoyed ad¬ 
vantages for forming public taste which are but indifferently 
afforded to our generation. The same oflBcial ajmthy defeated 
the intentions of Sir Francis Bourgeois, who, in 1811, left to 
Dulwich College a collcetioii of 354 pictures, Avhich he had 
intended to bequeath to his country, and at a much later date 
allowed the Standish Gallery to pass as the bequest of an En¬ 
glishman to the French nation.* 

Wluitcver excuses may be competent to our administrations 
during the contest, these cannot avail them from the time that 
it had vindicated a stable peace. Long was the struggle, costly 
the effort, yet England was neither weakened nor impoverished 
at its close. After successfully essaying the hazards of war, it 
surely became them to cultivate, and to redeem from protracted 
neglect^ those arts which arc among the most enduring clenjcnts 
of national glory, as well as of national wealth. But the Liver¬ 
pool Cabinet thought otherwise. The financial sur])lus, annually 
recurring, notwithstanding a rapid repeal of war taxes, was con¬ 
stantly absorbed by a farther reduction of imposts, while coun¬ 
tries upon w hich the recent struggle had fallen far more severely, 
were already rivalling each other in the formation or extension 
of their national museums. From this anomalous state of things 
the country was at Icngtii aroused by the generous j)atrioti8m of 
Sir George Beaumont, whoso artistic taste and intelligence were 
united to rare success as an amateur painter. In a debate in 
the House of Commons, 1st July, 1823, on a proposed extension 
of the British Museum, it was stated that an offer by that gen¬ 
tleman of his collection of pictures, as a gift to the nation, had 
been declined from want of any place in which to preserve .them. 
Whereupon Mr. Agar Ellis, afterwards Lord Dover, gave notice 
of his jptention to introduce, in the followfng Session, a grant 
for purchasing Mr. Angerstein’s collection as the nucleus of a 
Kational Gallery, a proposal which was cordially supported by 
Mr. Baring, and was carried into effect in April, 1824, by a 
unanimous vote of 60,000/. for that purpose. The pictures thus 
purchased were thirty-eight in number, selected chiefly by Sir 

- - ^ --—--- 

on the Continent cannot be "less than fifty, at only two or three of 
which have jnirchases been made for our National Gallery. 

♦ Such, at least, was the intention of Mr. Standish, whose vanity 
obtained from the King of the French a suite of rooms in the Louvre 
expressly for his collection, and hearing his name ; but the whole is 
about to be sold in London! JJhmnme propose^ mais Dieu dispose. 
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Thomas Lawrence, and in all respects well suited to the object 
in view. 

The work thus happily begun seems to have been regarded 
by our rulers as so far completed that it might bh left to the 
favour of individual donors, aided at intervals by a chance pur¬ 
chase from the public treasury; and as the trustees have con¬ 
sisted chiefly of men connected with or dependant on successive 
governments, it is not surprising that they tacitly adopted tliis 
view. Accordingly, from 1826 to 1834 no money was so ex¬ 
pended, and the result has been that in twenty-eight years, since 
1824, 91 pictures have been added to the National Gallery 
by bequest, 65 by donation, but only 33 by purchase; and that 
while at Munich and Berlin collections many times more 
numerous and comprehensive have been formed, in ours a 
majority of the great schools of painting renjaiu almost unrepre¬ 
sented. * Presuming that this state of matters cannot be re- 
gardc'd as satisfactory, it may be well to consider by what 
means it lias been brought about. 

The National Gallery is under the management of fifteen 
trustees, besides the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer as ex officio members. At present the 
list contains nine peers, one jirivy councillor, a member of Par¬ 
liament, the Comptroller General, the Accountant General, a 
retired banker, and the President of the lioyal Academy. Most 
of tliese noblemen and gentlemen arc more or less known as 
amateurs of Art, and at least one-half of them possess or have 
formed collections of pictures. It would be impossible to name 
individuals more deserving of public confidence and respect, so 
that whatever defects occur in their administration may be im¬ 
puted to the system rather than to the men. But that two 
Cabinet JNI inisters should be cx officio conuaisseurs of Art, mainly 
entrusted with selecting the national pictures, seems a singular 
plan for a people of eminently practical ideas. It haiS arisen 
probably from a confusion of ideas, which mixes up the two 
essentially distinct considerations,—whether any national funds 
shall be expended on Art? and, what pictures shall be bought? 

* The Pinacothek at Munich contains 1269, the Berlin Galleiy 
1252 pictures. Those in the Louvre^ are or were nearly 2000; at 
the Prado of Madrid about as many; in the Uffisai above-1200; in 
the Museo Borbonico of Naples some 700; in the Vienna Belvidere 
above 1700. The numbers in our text are exclusive of Mr. Vernon’s 
noble gift of 152 select modern British paintings; and it must be 
borne in mind that of the 227 pictures which, in February, 1853, 
compose our Gallery, 44 are by native masters. At Borne the Doria 
Collection contains 810 works; the Borghese 583. 
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Let the former point be settled by Parliament, under the 
guidance of the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but let the moneys so provided be left for 
distribution to a few competent and in all respects responsible 
persons. 

It would seem from printed Minutes of their 'proceedings for 
1845-46, that the average attendance at ordinary monthly meet¬ 
ings of the trustees during the Parliamentary Session is scarcely 
four, business being often transacted by two or three. It is not 
our intention now to examine all details of the establishment 
and its management, but we shall consider the course usually 
adopted for the acquisition of pictures. In regard to purchases, 
it appears that the trustees have frequently offers from dealers 
or amateurs, the latter being in many instances gentlemen of 
rank and fortune; only a small portion of these, however, form 
the subjeet of inquiry or negotiation, the refusal, which in most 
instances follows, being unaccompanied by recorded reasons or 
particulars. Occasionally the matter drops without further 
notice; at other times an offer is ineffectually made; while, in 
the rare cases when a purchase is carried through, no minute is 
entered of the considerations which led to the selection or regu¬ 
lated the price. We look for further information from returns 
lately moved for by Mr. Ilume, but so far as the Trustees’ 
Minutes have as yet been communicated to the public, the end 
in view seems that of merely recording their decisions. For 
such a policy one reason is palpable,—to spare the feelings of 
those whose overtures are rejected. Yet where an expenditure 
of public money for the advancement of national taste is in ques¬ 
tion, it may be argued that such reserve is misplaced, and were 
it not maintained, perhaps fewer indiscreet proposals would be 
put forward by ignorant or interested parties, while a whole¬ 
some check on the trust management wor^d be established. 
The cloud now resting on its administration is at all events 
unsatisfactory. The public are not aware in what manner their 
aesthetic interests are attended to, while individuals willing to 
cede^ to the nation, at a fair price, pictures of importance, are 
left in ignorance how to proceed, and often shrink from exposing 
themselves to curt refusal. An impression is abroad (which, 
even if unfounded, must necessarily limit their choice of pur¬ 
chases) that the trustees rarely entertain overtures unless each 
picture is submitted for inspection at the Gallery; it is, more¬ 
over, very generally understood that they habitually refuse to 
transact with parties wishing to dispose of a number of pictures 

bloCf upon the ground that they will offer for nothing not 
individually worthy of its place in a national collection. When. 
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a purchase has been resolved on by the trustees, it is reported 
by them to the Treasury, by whom, or rather by^the ex officio 
trustees, it is authorised, and, when completed, the price is 
included in the miscellaneous estimates presented to Parliament 
for the year. 

Among other effects of such a system, it is obvious, First, 
that pictures brought to sale in foreign countries can hardly be 
proposed for consideration or bid for. Secondly, that the 
trustees arc^ very much debarred from taking into view collec¬ 
tions of merit which come to be disposed of entire; hence single 
pictures sold in either of these ways only reach our Gallery 
casually, through intermediate hands, and at enhanced prices. 
Thirdly, that each purchase, however unimportant, must be for¬ 
mally sanctioned—subject to discussion on its own merits—by 
the House of Commons, a tribunal in many respects ill fitted 
for dealing with such details. Fourthly, that the supposed 
absurdity of asking from that quarter trifling sums tends, in 
conjunction with other necessary consequences of the present 
administration, to prevent the acquisition of such pictures as, 
under various circumstances, might be got far below their value. 
Fifthly, that opportunities of making important additions to the 
collection are liable to be irretrievably lost, from considerations 
of temporary convenience at the Treasury.* 

But these self-evident results arc not the only evils practically 
experienced. A great public library should, in as far as pos¬ 
sible, contain the best and most remarkable literature of every 
country and age; it ought to preserve and transmit works that 
have promoted or serve to commemorate intellectual progress, 
however much these may have been superseded by later standards 
or more advanced tastes; it must store up the muniments of 
bibliography as well as its perfected productions. On the same 
principle, a National Gallery, to bo worthy of its name, should 
embr^e the whole range of Pictorial Art. Lanzi, the historian 
of painting in Italy, mentions thirteen schools within that 
peninsula, and the classification might be carried further: Stir¬ 
ling,^ in his ‘ Annals of Spanish Art,’ enumerates five Iberian 
provinces each entitled to a separate place. Byzantium, Flan¬ 
ders, 1 ranee, Holland, and England have had also their peculiar 
styles, while Upper and Lower Germany respectively claim 

* That some of these restrictions are occasionally relaxed appears 
from the recent purchase of a Titian at the Soult sale in Paris; and 
from the mission in the summer of 1851 to Venice, which, though 
unsuccessful, was a step in the right direction, and may, we trust, 
be renewed under happier auspices and with better fruits. 
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consideration. Now it may surprise many of our readers to 
be told that,* after twenty-eight years, and an expenditure of 
122,000/., the British nation possesses specimens of at most but 
fifteen of the twenty-five schools thus reckoned up. Italy had 
artists of eminence coeval with Dante and Boccaccio; her 
national style of painting had taken firm root before her lan¬ 
guage was formed or generally cultivated: her advancement in 
intellectual refinement may be traced equally through either of 
these mediums. Yet the trustees of our Gallery have acquired 
at most four Italian pictures previous to A.D. 1500! While 
some of these gentlemen, as trustees of the British Museum, 
have sanctioned the exi)cnditure of large sums for the incunabula 
of printing, and have unsparingly added editions of the classics, 
of Chaucer, and of Froissart, they obstinately spurn the ante¬ 
cedents of Rafniclc, Leonardo, or Titian; at the same time they 
freely devote the public money and walls to imitators of these 
great masters. Thus, of thirty-three pictures purchased under 
the present system, eleven are of the later Bolognese school, or 
by liubens and Rembrandt, all already amply illustrated by the 
Angorstcin Collection, or by gifts and bequests. And why this ? 
Is it that these masters rank highest in the range of Art, or that 
their influence on public taste and academic teaching is the most 
favourable ? Do they, as types of a cycle, as examples of pro¬ 
gress or of decline, possess an adventitious interest for the history 
of Painting ? Can it be that they were recommended as rarities 
elsewhere inaccessible to Englishmen ? By no means, for the 
Caracci and their followers were clever eclectics; the bright 
flutter of Rubens and the brown shadows of Rembrandt are 
perilous prototypes; while to our countrymen all these names 
are household words, their canvasses hanging in every collection, 
their reputation already a subject of perhaps exaggerated hero- 
worship. Tn this state of matters, it surely cannot be satisfac- 
4;ory that jthe trustees should go on adding to their Guidos at 
great prices, while names infinitely more elevated are strangers 
to their catalogue; nor that we should possess 

Eight Rubenses, but no Albert Durer; 

, Nine Rembrandts, without a Holbein; 

^!^03ight Nicolas Poussins, and one Bellini; 

Six Gaspare Poussins, and one doubtful Del Sarto; 

Nine Claudes, aiid one questionable Giorgione; 

Twelve Carraccis, and three Raffaeles; 

XMm Molas, and one Velasquez; 

Eight Guidos, but no Fra Bartolomeo. 

‘There are pictures,’observes Mrs. Jameson, ‘of little in- 
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‘ trinsic beauty or merit, which yet have great value tmd interest; 
' they mark the transition from one style to another, or they 
‘ indicate a particular phase in the life of the individual painter, 
‘ or they illustrate a certain _ aspect of faith, of civilisation, of 
* morals, in the country which produced them.’ Indeed, the 
progress of most schools affords interesting episodes in the intel¬ 
lectual development of our species, but also offers to students of 
Art many warnings, and not a few suggestions vainly sought for 
in acknowledged masterpieces. It would be beside our present 
purjjose to consider how far it is desirable to encourage among 
modern artists a return to the conventional motives and feeble 
mechanism of early j)aintcrs. That question, long familiar in 
other countries, is at length occupying the public mind in Eng¬ 
land ; and a fraternity, bande'd together as Pre-Raffaelltes, are 
now fulsomely lauded, now as much decried as the precursors of 
an age of mannerism. Such of them as exhibit earnestness of 
purpose and careful execution, or have the courage to oppose 
conscientious convictions and close imitation of Nature to po[>ular 
clamour, merit respect and forbearance; but if the self-appointed 
regenerators of taste are to be mere imitators, — reproducers of 
antiquated forms whose spirit is long dead,—it is full time that 
the public should be enabled to see in our National Collection 
the wide difference between their prototypes and their perform¬ 
ances. To tliat test, sooner or later, all mere eclectic efforts 
must be brought; and it is surely the province of national 
museums not only to facilitate such comparisons, but to offer 
for inspection curiosities as well as masterpieces of Art, whether 
in painting, sculpture, or topography. And it is gratifying to 
£nd this principle at length admitted in an authoritative quarter. 
The Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1851 avow, in 
their Second Report, that ' it is of the greatest importance to 
‘ collect, while it is possible, good specimens of the various 
‘ schools, including the earliest masters, so as to enable the 
‘ spectator to trace the gradual progress in the art of Painting 
‘ generally, as well as the'graduiJ development of the qualities 
' for which particular schools have been distinguished.’ They 
add, that the absence of such a series, and of an arrangement 
with a view to schools and the progress of Art, * must be re- 
‘ garded as defeating in a great measure the objects of a National 
‘ Gallery.’ The past year has, however, given us promise of 
better things. Two Cabinet Ministers, high in the confidence of 
their respective parties, have, at a civic banquet, volunteered a 
more liberal acknowledgment of the claims of Art on the national 
resources than we are.used to hear from quarters so responsible. 
A Royal Speech also has, for the first time, laid these claims 
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before Parliament, as justifying a comprehensive scheme, and, 
we trust, an enlightened policy, for the promotion of such 
objects. 

It remains to notice one more mischief that has arisen under 
the present administration of the National Gallery — the prices 
usually paid by its- trustees. On this subject we enter with 
much diffidence. The money-value of works of Art can never 
be brought to a fixed standard, depending as it does rather on 
such adventitious circumstances as fashion, or the number and 
means of competing purchasers. The axiom that they are 
worth what they will fetch when brought" to sale, though re¬ 
ducible to an absurdity, is practically sound. No intelligent 
connaisseur would ai)preciate Greuze’s dimpled soubrettes higher 
in 1852 than in 1832, yet these pictures arc now sold for ten or 
twenty times more than they would have brought twenty years 
ago. Still there are limits between the extremes, which prac¬ 
tical good sense will generally observe; and although the 
Madonna di San Sisto is justly regarded as the masterpiece of 
Paffaelc’s easel-pictures, it would, if now offered to public com¬ 
petition, probably not fetch the enormous sum given for it by 
an Elector of Saxony, when money was at least twice its present 
value. To us it humbly appears that ten thousand guineas for 
our two larger Correggios, and 3800/. for the small one, excel¬ 
lent as these arc, were quite extravagant; that the noble Velas¬ 
quez landscape, which cost 2200/., would have been well paid 
at half of the price; that the Umbrian picture, misnamed a 
Perugino, though by no means in the bad state alleged in the 
House of Commons, is intrinsically worth little more than the 
50/. there said to have been paid by Mr. Beckford, who sold it 
to the trustees for 800/.; that the portrait falsely ascribed to 
Holbein ought not, even if gentdne, to have brought a moitic 
of 800/.* ’As we write these lines, the prices realised for a few 
chefs-dCoeuvre of the Soult Gallery at Paris mil?^ seem to invali¬ 
date them; but the extraordinary inequality in the results of 
that sale appears to instance the anomalies of auctions under the 
casual pressure of unflinching competition, rather than to indi¬ 
date the actual or even comparative value of the pictures so run 

* While thus protesting, against such a payment, we have little 
sympathy with the virulent outcry raised against this ill-considered 
purchase. Those initiated into, the mysteries of picture-dealing 
ought to know better. That cavillers have but one such mistake to 
charge ajgainst a body of amateurs, acting for nearly thirty years upon 
^0 i^eiln^ system, and constantly beset by the keenest of interested 
Jkpepulators, is no small compliment to their habitual caution. 
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up. Two thousand six hundred pounds may or may not be 
exorbitant for the Titian there acquired by the trustees; but» 
considering how well that master was already represented in 
Trafalgar Square, a question arises whether the price might not 
have l3cen more usefully expended at the sale in half a dozsen 
specimens of good Spanish masters scarcely yet accessible in 
England. These are, however, merely opinions of an individual, 
on which we have no wish to dogmatise; and as the Bntish 
nation can well afford such sums for standard works, it may pay 
the penalty of coming late into the market. What we do 
regret is to see purchases made which seem to be recommended 
chiefly by their high price; and works formerly neglected 
bought for enhanced sums. Under the former category, we 
would mention the misnamed Periigino ; and, notwithstanding 
a feeble official denial, the Soult Titian may be quoted as one 
of several cases belonging to the latter. 

It thus appears. First, that the National Gallery is at present 
neither altogether adequate to accomplish its proper purposes 
nor worthy of a rich and refined people. Secondly, that many 
important schools and epochs of painting arc not represented in 
it. Thirdly, that additions arc made languidly and at long in¬ 
tervals. Fourthly, that, from a defective system and lack of 
stated funds, opportunities of rendering it more comprehensive 
and useful have often been lost. Fifthly, that, owing to a want 
of proper measures for hearing of or obtaining pictures, when 
casually brought to sale in various countries, those hitherto pur¬ 
chased have generally cost very large sums. 

For the remedy of these evils we venture to offer the follow¬ 
ing suggestions: — First, that an annual grant, of .fixed amount, 
for the purchase of pictures, be regularly submitted to the 
House of Commons among tbe miscellaneous estimates—all un¬ 
expended moneys to remain at the credit of the National Gallery 
Trustees, with power to them, under certain restrictions, to anti¬ 
cipate the regular vote. With such a fund at their disposal, they 
would be enabled to effect acquisitions as opportunities might 
occur, in some years within, in others exceeding, the annual 
grant. And they might freely profit by sudden or passing oppor¬ 
tunities of purchase, which the dilatory routine of a Treasury 
warrant must often frustrate. At all events, they would have 
no such excuse for those delays m censideting or completing ac¬ 
quisitions, which are now sometimes matter of complaint. If 
judiciously husbanded and applied, the sum need not be laige— 
say 50004 to 10,0004 a year. Secondly, such a reconstitution ^ 
of the administrative body as shall poncentrate the whole ‘ 
sponsibility of selection in the hands of a few qualified persons. 
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For this purpose, the number of trustees might be reduced to 
five or six, three to be a quorum, and no purchase to be made 
without the written concurrence of three or four trustees, 
stating the reasons which have guided their choice. Thirdly, 
the trustees to be men intimately conversant with Art, whether 
professionally or as amateurs, who will devote a large portion 
of their time to this duty, and will undertake such journeys as 
may bo desirable for inspecting pictures offered for sale. In 
order to secure their doing so, they should receive liberal sala¬ 
ries, but no commission on purchases, nor any allowance for 
journeys beyond actually necessary expenses. Fourthly, a re¬ 
port . of their proceedings to be annually submitted to Parlia¬ 
ment, and to include a critical account of the pictures acquired, 
with their prices, and the names and reasons of the trustees by 
whom these were bought; also a list of pictures offered by gift 
or bequest, or for purchase, and declined; with the names of 
parties offering them, and of the prices asked. Fifthly, all new 
purchases to be placed during six months in a part of the rooms 
allotted for that purpose, a short notice being appended of the 
reasons of purchase and prices paid. Sixthly, all pictures once 
ac<|uircd for the Gallery to remain the unalienable property of 
the nation, but the Lords of the Treasury to have power, on the 
recommendation of a majority of trustees, temporarily or per¬ 
manently, to remove into provincial public galleries works of Art 
which, as duplicates, cojiies, or otherwise, may be no longer of 
primary importance in the INIetropolis. All pictures so removed 
to be conspicuously inscribed as belonging to the Gallery, and, 
if gifts, to bear the name of the donors; and every such re¬ 
moval to be mentioned, with the reasons thereof, in the annual 
repdrt to Parliament. A judicious application of this rule 
might enable the trustees to deal wilb parties willing to sell, on 
favourable terms, several pictures together; and ought not to 
discourage individual liberality, while it would* solve the diffi¬ 
culty now often experienced of acce{)ting gifts and bequests not 
entirely suitable for the metropolitan collection. It would also 
greatly encourage the provincial galleries now beginning to 
spring up under a statute passed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
year of her present Majesty.* In concluding these suggestions, 


* We have abstainell from noticing the large portion of the 
Trustees’ printed Minutes taken up with the question of pictures 
ofTer^ by gift or bequest which, in a great majority of cases, are de- 
cline^/rom want of space or lack of interest. This department of 
^h|^ duties is necessarily more delicate than negotiations for pur- 
cl^e; and although there ctm be no good reason for stating demerit 
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we would propose the formation in our National Gallery of a 
collection of portraits of artists, whenever possible, by them¬ 
selves. Although a large hall closely panelled with unconge¬ 
nial heads, as at Florence, cannot be otherwise than monotonous 
and confusing, a well distributed series of such likenesses must 
have peculiar feiterest for a people under the influence of whose 
domestic habits family portraiture has almost taken its place 
with High Art; 

But while we have thus gone into considerable detail regarding 
such changes as appear to us calculated to improve the Gallery 
and its administration, we cannot too strongly inculcate on 
those entrusted with its interests, the propriety of at once 
deciding upon some general views as to what the National Art- 
museum ought to be, and how it may best be brought into 
accordance with these views. This ought to have been done 
eight and twenty years ago; but, in a matter so momentous, 
better late than not at all. These points being once fixed and 
defined, the trustees may proceed systematically to carry them 
out, while the country will know what it has to look for, and 
decide what efforts it will make to realise the proposed objects. 

The subject of picture-cleaning opens a field of contention on 
which we enter reluctantly and briefly. From the outset we 
arc met by the most opposite assertions, the most contradictory 
opinions. Amateurs and artists, picture-restorers and picture- 
dealers mingle in the fray, occasionally handling their weapons 
in utter oblivion of the Ovidian apophthegm, — that native 
ferocity is tempered by a faithful study of those arts which the 
combatants profess to cultivate. These discrepancies, however, 
naturally result from the different points of view tilcen up by 
the disputants. Indeed, there is.no fixed standard for picture- 
cleanifig any more than an acce|^cd canon of pictorial execution 
or of artistic taste. There are, and always have been, .painters 
of acknowledged genius and talent, whose best works display at 
first what appears cold colouring, spotty lights, streaky touches, 
or hard outlines, to intelligent critics who would gladly see 
those peculiarities subdued and softened, either by judicious 
glazings, or by ‘the mellowing touch of time,’—a phrase which 

as a ground of refusal, the considerations inducing acceptance may be 
im|)ortant to the public. It is understood that a dpad of his favourite 
works being eventually weeded out for sale chiefly deterred Sir 
Francis Bourgeois from depositing them in the British Museum ; yet 
the sensitiveness of amateurs might, perhaps, be satisfied by some 
such regulation as we have suggested, authorising an occasional trans* 
fer to other towns of national pictures, without alienation. 
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imoliM, in plain terms, the modifying effect of atmospheric 
influences, including a gradually accumulated film of dirt. It 
necessarily follows, that such a removal of dirt and varuish as 
should replace pictures of this description exactly in their 
pristine state would he no real improvemClut, and, to superficial 
observers, would se^ an outrage on the artist’s fame, as well 
as a deterioration of their attractive, qualities. Yet those who 
think that a well-restored, .picture ought to seem as nearly as 
posrible such as, when, it left the easel, would be quite entitled 
to consider such a course of treatment advantageous to the 
painter and his work, which it clearly would be, where the original 
aspect of the finished work had been all that could be wished. 
13ut how often does it.happen that, by reducing the surface to 
its original purity, the tone of a picture, which constituted its 
great charm, is destroyed, or, at all events, sacrificed until the 
new varnish shall again become yellow by age, or dusky from 
smoke ? Thus the whole question resolves itself into one of 
judgment rather than degree, the very operations adapted to 
one case being prejudicial in others, and one man impugning as 
•raw what another approves as pure. How far the unveiling of 
antecedent injuries be a gain or a loss, is a more delicate inquiry, 
to be di^pos^ of after narrow examination in each particular 
case. Since, then, there is no absolute criterion pf judgment in 
the matter, tliere is surely no need for dogmatism. The most 
experienced cleaners are generally the most cautious; and in 
nothing is the maxim more appropriate which inculcates en¬ 
durance of inconvenience rather than rash remedies. 

Thus far wc speak of such processes as skilful restorers legi¬ 
timately eUploy. There are operations of another character, 
manipulations and applications of a different sort, which cannot 
be too rigorously dealt with, wither practised by unprincipled 
quacks, ‘or stupidly committm to. mde domestic handling. 
Corrosive dilutions, scarifying tools, soapy*^ scrubbing-brushes, 
have ruthlessly ruined easel-pictures of genius, not fewer per¬ 
haps in number than the fine frescoes obscured by white-wash. 
^|n the latter case, exhumation is occasionally practicable; in 
the former, our old friends at the best return to us with new 
faces. In. England such barbarities are habitually perpetrated. 
In the crowded magazine of Signor Bassegglo at Borne, it is 
■ ^sy to distin^isli the panels and canvasses picked np on his 
visits to London,,, which give one the same shudder occasioned 
by Amtes’ too faithful statue of the fia>ytE^ Bartholomew 
at Milan; but which, ^ter due .subjection to the cunning hands 
nf Italian restorer^ will*emerge with a recent Velatura to 
• tempt, as intact speciiqea8,''our credulous countrymen,, and once 
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again to reach the shores of Albion. With the ehance of such 
results, picture-owners may well be jealous of picture-cleaners, 
especially among ourselves. In Italy and other continental 
countries, the risks are of another and less ruthless kind, con¬ 
sisting rather in defacing than c;ffia,<:ing, in laying on than 
rubbing* out. Here the trade is taken up by brethren of the 
brush, many of whom find it quite as easy to ovei>paint dirt as 
to remove it, and who tone a picture into harmony with‘the 
broken spot they have repaired, rather than master difficulties 
of touch and tint in their proper patchwork. Bad as this 
system is, it proves less destructive than the scarifying one; for 
a careful removal of the extraneous matter may yet leave the 
okL surface comparatively pure. The most cruel and remorse¬ 
less of all is the double outrage of rubbing down, until startled 
‘ even at the void himself has made,’ the operator seizes his 
pencils to repair it, obscuring the whole surface, and most of 
the merit of the original work. 

Although some of these observations may be inapplicable to 
our National Gsillcry, the cautions which they ^ggest can 
never he misplaced, and vre may refer to the strong feelings 
repeatedly expressed on this subject, in support of our belief, 
that a better concentrated management is liighly desirable, on 
this as well as on other grounds. As. regards the public at 
large, unable to examine, or incompetent to judge for them¬ 
selves, the question is simply one of evidence, all nameless wit¬ 
nesses being of course set aside. If so tried, a majority of 
testimony seems on the whole to absolve most operations under¬ 
taken of late years from the charge of recent damage. But 
w’liilo we cannot resist this conclusion, we adopt if with hesi¬ 
tation, conscious that it might hereafter be quoted in support 
of still more doubtful measures^ unless qualified by an earnest 
protest against a persistence in any similar practices^ 'without 
establishing a more direct responsibility. , 

The attention of Parliament has been of late given to the 
building in which our nationsd pictures are placed. Without 
looking back to the circumstances under which it was erected, 
we may assume that' its unfitnes^ under present ones is ad¬ 
mitted, and we believe that the leaders of all parties in the 
House of Commons stand in a measure pledged to promote 
some remedy for that evil. The Commissioners named in 1851 
to report upon an eligible site for a new ‘Gallery, considered 
Kensington the most appropriate, and suggested that, in default 
of funds for purchasing the necessary ground, a portion of the 
Royal Gardens might be ceded for the purpose. The immense 
resort of visitors to the Great Exliibition of that year in some 
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degree obviated any objection of distance, and scelned to de¬ 
monstrate the advantage of concentrating many different 
attractions in one establishment for the public instruction and 
amusement. Part accordingly of the large surplus funds from 
the Exhibition have been invested in land about Kensington 
Gore, it would seem, at the very spot vaguely indicated by the 
Commissioners in 1851; and abundant sjmee having been se¬ 
cured upon what is considered moderate terms, arrang^ents 
are understood to be contemplated fur the gradual removal 
thither of various museums and associations, dedicated to Art, 
Literature, and Science, which are now scattered over the Metro¬ 
polis. Upon the advantages, demerits, or difficulties of thus 
centralising numerous institutions, involving a variety of in¬ 
terests, we cannot at present enter, but we may briefly review 
the inducements to remove the National Gallery almost into 
the suburbs. ^ 

Its present site is at an eddy formed by the meeting of four 
principal streams which hurry the metropolitan and out-lying 
population of London, from the east and west, from the north 
and south. It thus can never be lost sight of or forgotten, but 
offers an attractive refuge to many a weary passenger, tos.^-cd 
and bewildered in the restless surge. But the j)roposcd locality 
being at the least crowded space found within a certain distance 
of the central masses, the new National Gallery will (hjusc- 
quently have less numerous casual visitors ; and the conqdaints 
of its being habitually used as a mere resting-place or ren¬ 
dezvous, irrespective of its proper purposes, will in a great 
measure cease. Fewer, accordingly, will avail themselves of its 
free admission, while the class wlio do so will be rather such 
as go to admire, Icam, or sippreciatc, than those whose chance 
entrance may possibly expose them to novel influences of un¬ 
looked-for beauty and elevating thought. Amateurs of Art will 
hail the .change, but the million will have less opportunity of 
improvement. 

Aga^p, Trafalgar Square, though the most central and com¬ 
manding spot that could be desired, very imperfectly fulfils a 
condition set forth by the Commissioners as requisite, namely, 

‘ an insulated position, where the Gallery may be secured from 
‘ the obstruction of light and air occasioned by neighbouring 

* buildings, and where additional space may hereafter be pro- 

* vided for the increase of the collections, or for the 'Other 

* departments of Art which it may be deemed desirable to unite 
f with a National Gallery.* But even assuming that, by no 

.fKcessive outlay, suitable space contiguous to the present site 
‘might be obtained, we fear that the dense cloud of aU-pervading 
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emoke could never be so far raised from Charing Cross as to 
save the pictures from soot, and to supply lights favourable to 
their beauties. ^Regent’s Park, where the wind rarely draws 
from the south, is recommended by a comparative exemption 
from coal-stained atmosphere; but its clay soil is supposed to 
counteract this advantage. On the whole, therefore, we may 
assume Kensington Gore as by no means ill adapted for one at 
least of the purposes for which it has been purchased; but in 
laying it out, we trust that the last clause just quoted from the 
Commissioners’ Report may be steadily kept in view, and that 
the new,National Gallery fronting the Park will provide ample 
s{)ace fot the whole Fine-Arts’ collections belonging to the 
country. Thus far at least centralisation would be an obvious 
boon ; and unless the statuary, drawings, and engravings, the 
Assyrian, Lycian, Egyptian, and Etruscan remains at the 
British Museum, be brought into juxtaposition with the na¬ 
tional pictures, the scheme will be inadequate, its results a 
failure. This is the principle adopted in almost every European 
capital; and in most of those where it is not yet fully carried 
out, no time is being lost in remedying the defect. It may, 
indeed, be too late to place in the centre of London such a 
group of national buildings as arc clustered at Berlin, or in the 
PI ace du Carousel, but we may at least bring together our 
ajsthetioal resources instead of scattering them over the largest 
city of Europe. 

It may be well to consider next, how a large collection, of 
pictures can best be placed and arranged to advantage. On the 
Continent, buildings originally provided for convents or palaces 
have been adapted, with more or less success to this purpose, 
but in no instance with results entirely satisfactory. This is 
the case at the Vatican, at the Belle Arti in Florence, the 
Brera in Milan, and the Academies of Bologna and Vefiiqe. In 
the Utfizii at Florence side lights upon spacious corridors s-nd com¬ 
modious chambers are combined with cupolas over square halls 
of moderate size. At Dresden, the principle is to appearance 
simple—a hollow parallelogram wdth a double file of parallel 
rooms, unequal in their lengths, the outer suite laterally lighted 
from the exterior, the inner one from the court; but various in¬ 
conveniences having been experienced from this arrangement, a 
new museum is in course of* being constructed. The Pinaco- 
thek of Munich is an elongated fabric containing a triple range 
of rooms, the centare ones large and lighted by* lanterns, on 
' either side a corridor or series of cabinets with lateral windows 
for smaller pictures. The Berlin Museum consists of three 
Icxig g^eries at right, angles, having full-sized windows on one 
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Bide; between each window a transverse wooden screen crosses 
nearly to the opposite wall, leaving there, however, passage 
space for communication, while the open portion above the 
screens remains free from partitions. On these screens and on 
the inner wall are distributed the pictures, the general effect 
being that of a suite of rather small rooms, each lighted by its 
single window. Fencstral reflections on ojipositc pictures are 
thus in a great measure avoided, and were the screens somewhat 
more apart, in consideration of the many large altar-pieces, and 
of the liability to mutual cross reflections from gilt frames, this 
arrangement, which greatly facilitates a classification of pictures 
according to schools and dates, vrould practically be a perhaps 
nearly unexceptionable adaptation of the system of high side¬ 
lights, except ill so far as it sacrifices beauty and symmetry of 
construction. 

In the Galleries of Art now being erected at Edinburgh, Mr. 
Playfair lias adopted, under very favouralile circumstances, a 
different distribution depending entirely on light from above. 
Two parallel and exactly similar suites arc destined rcsjiectivcly 
for ancient and modern works. Their total length of 11)0 feet 
will be divided into five halls comniunicating longitudinally by 
wide doorways. The first and last of these halls arc 20 feet by 
36 ; the tw^o intermediate ones are octagons of 36 feet; the centre 
an octagon of 43 feet. Two other octagons of 22 feet arc dove¬ 
tailed between the suites. The walls of all arc 30 feet to the 


cornices, with coved ceilings and ample cupolas. By this 
arrangement every picture will be favouKibly placed with re¬ 
ference to the centre of light, althongli for the delicate beauty 
of miniatures or drawings, and even for all dark or elaborated 
cabinet pieces, a less distance from its source is of course desir¬ 
able. Should this objection be overcome, Mr. Playfair will 


probably have solved the hitherto puzzlin^problem of combining 
with architectural symmetry and pleasing effect a highly satis¬ 
factory location for pictures. 


A somewhat novel plan has been propounded through tho 
dally press, by one whose signature is a guarantee for earnest if 
not matured views. The * Author of Modern Painters,’ pro¬ 


poses that in a new National Gallery every picturg shall hang 
‘ on the line,’—meaning that its point of view shall be opposite 
to the spectator’s eye, its horizon corresponding with his; that 
a classification in countries and schools be carried out, all works 


of each artist being placed in immediate juxtaposition, together 
■^Ith their known sketches, studies, or engravings; that the"* 
rooms shall be of such dimensions as to enable every picture to 
be looked at from the best distance; and that they be all lighted 
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from above with at least one under storey to the building. Such 
■an arrangement would require; first, that all the rooms should 
be of width adapted for the largest pictures; second, that they 
■should be cumulatively of enormous extent, so as to accommo¬ 
date all the collection in a single line. In order to effect 
these conditions, within any moderate space and attainable 
<;ost, it is j)roposed to mass the whole rooms together, in suites 
doubling back upon each other, and to devote the under apart¬ 
ments to various extrinsic purposes: but the latter suggestion 
seems defeated by the former, as side-lights for the lower storeys 
would be unattainable in a great block of building. Looking 
to these difficulties, to the value of ground in proper localities, 
and to the necessary economy in public depai’tmcnts, we may 
waive consideration on its own merits of a scheme so ingeniously 
U topian. 

On this subject many valuable suggestions are now derived 
from science, but all such require the test of experience before 
they can be accepted as practically useful. The comparative 
advantage of lateral or vertical lighting still divides the suffrages 
of connaisseurs, but our own observation is on the whole favour¬ 
able to the former. Apart from the fact that painters do not 
prefer to set up their easels under cupolas, it seems that light 
falls more advantageously on a picture sidew'ays, when so 
coming from behind tlie spectator that the window and the 
object are not at once in his view. It is, however, beyond 
question that large paintings containing objects of proportionate 
sine, and requiring an elevated j)lace, are favourably viewed 
when the light is thrown from above; but as the advantage 
seems mainly to arise from their proximity to the source of 
light, it must be lost, as regards the lower lines of pictures, 
especially when these present minute delineation. and high 
finish. The expedient of facing our best pictures with plate 
"lass, recently recommended and partially adopted, irtay be en¬ 
durable so long as they remain in their present contaminated 
atmosphere, but we do trust that, if removed to Kensington, 
a practice will be dispensed with, under which, in the words of 
Dr. Waa"en, * an anmteur can have no more enjoyment of 
* them,’ and which unquestionably, in most cases, impedes all 
■fiatisfactory or improving study of the Masters. As to points of 
•this sort, however, and various minor considerations for the 
proper exhibition of paintings, wo refer to Sir Charles East- 
lake’s pamphlet, in the earnest hope that these and all such may 
be considered maturely and without prejudice, before the public 
itaste and public money are once more* made responsible for a 
tfitting receptacle for our National Gallery. 
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The preceding observations were ready for press when Mr. 
Dyce’s letter to H. R. H. Prince Albert reached us. Many of 
the strictures which we have felt called upon to make on the 
state and administration of the National Gallery are there ably 
enforced, and the alleged grievances will, through his pages, 
reach the highest quarter in plain though courteous terms. 
Keferring to dissatisfaction with the result of past management, 
expressed when Sir Charles Eastlake was appointed keeper, 
Mr. Dyce observes: — 

‘ There were various grounds for the disappointment which mani¬ 
fested itself; but in one particular all were agreed: whatever might 
be the cause,—whether it were from a defect in the constitution of 
the administrative body, or from partial views of Art entertained by 
them, or from an inadequate conception of the office they were 
appointed to discharge,—the character and progress of the Collection 
had not kept pace with public expectation. It neither realised, nor 
gave evidence of progress towards realising, the idea of a National 
Collection of Pictures. TJiis was felt even by those (and at that time 
they were a large majority) who, if the question had been proposed 
to them, would have found it difficult to say, in very precise, terms, 
what a National Collection of Pictures ought to lx*. But it was ob¬ 
vious to the most cursory observer that an entire want of s 3 'stem 
prevailed in the management of the Gallery. Without questioning 
the desirablene.ss of the. additions made to the Collection irom time to 
time, the character of the additions indicated that they w'ere due 
rather to accident and the bias of individual predilections for c<‘rtain 
schools of Art, than to any predetermined plan for the formation of 
the Gallery. This, indeed, was not left to conjecture. In 1836 the 
keeper of the Gallery had stated in evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that, so far as he was aware, no plan had 
been proposed by the Trustees either for the purchase, or “ for the 
“ historical arrangement of pictures according to scliools, or fur 
“ making a distinc tion between the great schools of Italy and the 
“different national schools*,” and nothing hi^l subsequently trans¬ 
pired to evince that any such plan had, up to the period to which I 

refer, been devised or acted upon.The additions to the 

Collection made by purchase between the years 1844 and 1847, as 
well as the known opportunities of purchase overlooked or disre¬ 
garded, evinced w*ith sufficient clearness that, during that period, the 
Trustees had made no advances towards the systematic fulfilment of 

their undertaking.Twenty-eight years hSive elapsed 

since the commencement of the Gallery, and yet the question which,, 
pne would have thought, must have met the Trustees in ft'mme, —at 
the very threshold of their duties,—remains undecided. They havfr 
never■ informed the public what they conceive the National Gallery 
ought to be,—what it is to consist of,—how it is to advance towards 
completion,—how it is to be arranged,—what is to be its purpose 
yet these, surely, were matters for preliminary consideration.' 
(Pp. 1—5.) 
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Mr. Djrce ascribes this unfortunate state of matters to ' the 
‘jumbling and confusion of responsibilities,’ and especially to 
the notorious ‘ inefficiency of unpaid committees of manage- 
‘ merit,’—a position which he strengthens by this dictum in the 
Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, in 
1837 :—‘ Our experience of them furnishes but one additional 
‘ and almost superfluous proof *of the folly of expecting efficient 
‘ labour and systematic care at the hands of a numerous body, 

* unpaid for the discharge of its duties, \ind occupied by other 
‘ avocations of a more important, a more imperative, and a 
‘ wholly foreign nature ’ (p. 34.). Admitting the eminent per¬ 
sonal qualities combined in the existing administration, Mr. 
Dyce asserts the ‘ fallacy of measuring the chances of success 
‘ by an aggregate of the individual talent residing in such com- 
‘ missions, which is in fact never brought to bear on their pro- 

* ccedings ’ (p. 36.), seeing that, ‘in most [such] cases, the 
‘ actual management is in the hands of one or tWo individuals, 
‘ who obtain it, not by the delegation but by the negligence of 
‘ the majority ; ’ and that ‘ whether the active minority consists 
‘ of the most or the least desirable members, its inevitable ten- 
‘ dcncy is towards a certain recklessness and a disregard of public 
‘ opinion; ’ for ‘ whatever its acts, it can always retreat and find 
‘ shelter behind the impenetrable front of the inert majority ’ 
(p. 37.). But further, Mr. Dyce, after alluding pointedly to 
the ‘radical and incurable disease of an original inaptitude or 
‘ inadequacy of a commission for the peculiar business entrusted 
‘ to its management ’ (}). 37.), maintains that ‘the trustees have 
‘ been in a false position from the very first ’ (p. 42.). 

The remedy which Mr. Dyce suggests is an ‘entire abolition 
‘ ofthe present board’ (p.43.): and he thinks, ‘that the manage- 

* ment ought to be vested in the Treasury .... some officer 
‘ being appointed to take charge of all business relating to the 
‘ National Gallery, to be responsible for the immediate manage- 
‘ ment, and to whom the public should look for the success or 

failure of the undertaking.’ Very large powers, both for the 
formation and administration of the Collection, are demanded for 
such officer, and a suggestion is made that he should nominate 
‘ a certain number of qualified persons to give advice on ques- 
‘ tions submitted to them, particularly with respect to the merits 
‘ and value of pictures proposed for purchase ’ (p. 47.). Mr. 
Dyce’s estimate of the qualities requisite for the officer so made 
responsible for the formation of our Gallery is naturally high. 
He ‘ must be able to exercise a degree of critical acumen, and 

* possess an extended and minute acquaintance especially with 
‘ the earlier schools of Art, and the peculiarities of individual 
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* masters, which not only cannot, w'ith any pretence of truth, be 
‘ attributed to ordinary connaisseurship amonfj us, but is really 

* not common in any country ’ (p. 8.). In the face of such a 
demand, and believing that this standard is by no n)ean8 ex¬ 
aggerated, we must demur to the expedient so suggested, and 
are, on the whole, di3])Osed to revert to the one which we have 
already offered, should the existing board be superseded. 

In regard to the proper object and contents of a National Col¬ 
lection of Pictures, our opinion that an historical series, illustra¬ 
ting the progress of Art and its principal schools, is absolutely 
requisite, has been already sufficiently expressed, and we en¬ 
tirely concur with Mr. Dyce that tlie chance assemblage or 
indiscriminate accumulation of good and desirable jucturcs is far 
from all that the public are disposed or entitled to look for from 
those to whom their artistic interests arc committed. But 
further, he is ‘ anxious to press on the consideration of all who 
‘ are interested in the success of the undertaking, the necessity 
‘ of defining with exactness before-hand the precise objects to 
‘ be accomjdisljed ’ (p. 51.) ; and in this view ‘ he thinks it might 

* be perhaps satisfactory if, at the outset, a commission of in- 

* quiry were appointed, with the view to determine all the ob- 

* jects to be accornidislied, and to obtain such information of a 
‘ preliminary kind as w'ould afford data for the construction of a 
‘ proper and efficient machinery for the formation and permanent 
‘ management of the Collection ’ (p. 74.). Whatever be the fate 
of this suggestion, (Colonel Mure’s motion for a Select Com¬ 
mittee has brought the wdiole subject under the notice of the 
House of Commons, and the investigation which it will undergo 
before the Committee will probably go far to reduce the question 
to a practical issue. 


Art. VI. 1. The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. 
A Critical Biography. By George Henry Francis. 
London; 1852. 

2. Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography, By B. 
Disraeli, Member of Parliament for the County of Bucking¬ 
ham. Fifth edition — revised. London: 1852. 

3. VeneUa. By B. Disraeli. A new edition. London: 1853. 

A BOUT twenty years since a prize was proposed, in an Italian 
university, for the best essay on the following subject: ‘ What 
individual since the beginning of the world has most occupied 
® the thoughts of mankind?’ The palm was awarded to the 
essayist who maintained the superior claims of Napoleon to this 
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world-wide description of notoriety; but the decision was far 
from commandlnjy universal assent. If, however, a prize were 
oflfered at Oxford or Cambridge for a dissertation on the analo¬ 
gous but more limited question — ‘ What individual from Febru- 
‘ ary 1852 to «Tanuary 1853 has most occupied the pens, tongues, 
* and ears of Englishmen?’—the answer would be given by 
acclamation. The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is indisputably the man. His 
appointment to this post was one of the most startling domestic 
events that has occurred in our time. People seemed never 
tired of talking and speculating on it, with its recondite causes 
and its problematical results. He at once became an inex¬ 
haustible topic of animated discussion in society. His portrait 
was painted by one fashionable artist; his bust was taken in 
marble, cere perenniuHy by another; what were called likenesses 
of him appeared in illustrated newspapers by the dozen; 
and, above all, he was placed in Madame Tussaud’s repository 
— that British Valhalla in which it is difficult for a civilian 
to piin a niche without being hanged. He glittered in the 
political horizon as a phenontenon of the first magnitude; and 
every glass was turned upon him the more eagerly, because it 
was in]pr)ssiblc to discover, and hazardous to predicate, whether 
he would turn out a planet, a fixed star, a comet, or a mere 
vaj)oury exhalation, or w’ill o’ the wisp, raised by an overheated 
atmosphere from a rank and unwholesome soil. 

To lay aside metaphor— Mr. Disraeli was pretty generally 
regarded as an intellectual, moral, social, and parliamentary 
anomaly. His career has been altogether an exceptional one. 
None but himself can be his parallel; and as all traditional, 
prc8crij)tive, and familiar tests of character are obviously out of 
place when applied to that of the ‘ successor of Hamj)den,’ we 
are by no means surprised to find that the most varying and 
contradictory opinions still prevail concerning him. .There are 
persons, we hear, who conceive him to be the most profound of 
modern statesmen; there are others, wc know, who contemptu¬ 
ously deny him a title to rank amongst statesmen at all. Some 
of his admirers declare him to be an orator in the highest sense 
of the term; whilst his opponents stoutly maintain that he is at 
best no better than a showy and shallow rhetorician. Favour¬ 
able critics dwell upon the alleged wit, spirit, cleverness, graphic 
power, and frequent brilliancy of his writings; whilst those of 
the severer order profess to be more struck by their meretricious 
glitter, overwhelming presumption, open disregard of principle, 
innate vulgarity of conception, and utter absence of earnestness 
and truth. The very section of the aristocracy which has always 
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been the last to recognise the claims of genius, points, or very 
recently did point, to his cleration as an irrefragable proof of 
the excellence of our institutions; yet the majority of the 
cultivated classes, whose liberal appreciation of merit for its own 
sake has been time immemorial exhibited in a thousand ways, 
were contemporaneously giving vent to a sentiment not much 
unlike that embodied in the well-known couplet — 

‘ The thing we know is neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil it got there.* 

That, indeed, is the essential question and real problem. How 
did he get where we recently gazed upon him with almost as 
much wonder, though with not exactly the same vague feeling of 
apprehension, as that with which w^e contemplated the astounding 
rise of the new Emperor of the French ? How did a gentleman 
of Jewish extraction, wdiose previous career was inextricably asso¬ 
ciated with reminiscences very little calculated to inspire esteem 
or confidence, manage to become finance-minister of the greatest 
commercial country, and official leader of the gravest, wisest, 
and most important representative assembly, in the wmrld ? Did 
he succeed by addressing himself to the good or to the bad 
feelings of his countrymen ? — to their passions and prejudices, 
or to their reason and good sense? In other words, did he 
win his position by the fair exercise of talent and industry, or 
did he steal a march on his competitors, and climb to temporary 
power upon the shoulders of a well-dressed and wealthy, but 
turbulent, ill-informed, and irritated, set of agitators, who were 
marked by many of the most objectionable characteristics of 
a mob? 

We shall endeavour to answer these questions by an impartial 
review and analysis of the Bight Honourable Gentleman’s career 
as illustra.ted by his writings and speeches,taking Mr. George 
Henry Francis as our assistant and occasional guide; for his 
‘ Critical Biography,’ although frequently betraying an undue 
partiality for his hero, presents a tolerably correct outline of 
those events of Mr. Disraeli’s life with which we have now to 
deaL It will speedily be seen, as we proceed, that we are 
actuated by no party views or motives, but that our main object 
is to. rectify the scale by which our public men are to be judged. 
Granting that no widespread or lasting injury may r^ult from 
an insulated example of unmerited promotion to the highest 
honours of the State, — the case assumes a much more serious 
aspect when the essential rules of political morality are syste- 
ttutically tampered with, in the hope of making them square 
%fth conduct which, so long as their authority remains uniin- 
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paired, must be held emphatically wrong. We are well aware 
of the delicacy and difficulty of the task; but we have at least 
one advantage — that, so long as we confine ourselves to what 
bears on his public career, we need not be overscrupulous in 
discussing the antecedents of a man who has dealt more largely 
and profitably in personality than any writer or speaker of 
our day. 

According to the ‘ Critical Biography,’ * the future orator and 
* statesman was bom in the year 1806,’ and according to Dodd’s 
Parliamentary Companion, in 1805. He was the first-born of 
Isaac Disraeli, the eminent author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature’; 
a book which, despite of the inaccuracies detected by Mr. 
Corney and others, has been translated into every modern 
language that boasts a literature, and must be deemed an indis¬ 
pensable part of every good library. Disraeli' the Elder, as he 
was affectedly designated by the son in the hope of benefiting 
by the reflected lustre of the paternal fame, was an excellent 
specimen of the old-fashioned man of letters — amiable, kind- 
hearted, devoted to his books, and little conversant with the 
habits or topics of the gay and bustling circles of the me¬ 
tropolis. His claim to an honourable post in the Republic of 
Letters was unimpeached and is certainly unimpeachable. 
What, then, do the admirers and followers of Mr. B. Disraeli 
mean by asserting that, far from being aided by birth and con¬ 
nexion in his social and political aspirations, he had extraordinary 
disadvantages in this respect to surmount ? We know perfectly 
W’ell that a strong'prejudice was entertained against him when he 
first entered the House of Commons; but this was the natural 
result of those passages in his life which he now finds it con-, 
venient to term his ‘ wild oats.’ If he could have dissociated 
himself from these, and have moderated his pretensions for 
an interval, he would have had no reason to complain of his, 
reception; and, to the best of our observation, no debutant, in 
any walk of life, need wish for a better recommendation than 
an honoured name. In point of hereditary fortune, he was better 
off than Burke, Sheridan, or Canning; and, with regard to his 
apparently most serious stumbling-stock, his Jewish extraction,, 
we are by no means sure that, under his adroit and spirited 
management, it was not, at one period, actually transformed 
into a stepping-stone. 

When * Pelham * is asked whether illegitimate birth will pre¬ 
vent a person from being a perfect gentleman, he makes answer, 
that it will not, if the individual feels no consciousness of the. 
stain, for then it will in no respect impair that freedom and 
independence of bearing which are essential to the character. 
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To apply this refined remark to the case before us — we con¬ 
ceive that if an IBngUshman of the Jewish race puts a bold and 
honest face on the matter, his contemporaries will soon cease to 
think about it, and that it will speedily become stingless and 
inoperative as a taunt. So long as Mr. Disraeli was the fearless 
and uncompromising champion of his oppressed brethren, he 
carried with him the cordial sympathy of every generous heart 
and the eager concurrence of every enlightened mind. He par¬ 
ticipated in the new dignity which he conferred on their cause. 
Never was there a more striking confirmation of the maxim that 
‘ honesty is the best [)oHcyfor it was not until he loivered his 
tone, and began to capitulate on his own account, that his vul¬ 
nerable side was laid bare. From the time when he assumed 
the lead of a party whose watchword is bigotry, and who stand 
pledged to retain the Jews in their present state of civic inferi¬ 
ority, his Caucasian descent became again the bar sinister of 
his political shield; but it is his own fault if he selects for his 
constant associates the hereditary oppressors of his race, and 
does ail that in him lies to fan the smouldering embers of in¬ 
tolerance into a fiame. Did lie really suppose that he would 
be allowed to revive the’No Popery cry, or to call for fresh penal 
enactments in favour of our ‘ Protestant Constitution,’ without 
provoking a telling retort ? If so, he reckoned without his host; 
and the mode in which one of his late colleagues alluded to 
the topic under discussion, might have served as a warning to 
Mr. Disraeli to get out of their company as fast as possible. 
Sir John Trollope told his constituents, at Ifis re-election for 
South Lincolnshire, in March last, that the financial concerns 
of the country were safe in the guardianship of ‘ a gentleman, 
‘ undoubtedly of ancient blood hut eastern origin.’ Beginning 
with a compliment, the Right Honourable Baronet unconsciously 
ended with a sneer. ^ 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the bane is coupled with 
the antidote; ‘for sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.’ 
Centuries of oppression have endowed the Jewish race with 
corresponding habits of endurance. Mr. Disraeli has fre¬ 
quently been subjected to mortifications ^and disappointments 
which would have driven a more sensitive man to the very 
verge of self-destruction. Yet neither insult nor annoyance 
seemed to make the smallest impression on that imperturbable 
temper and impassive brow. So long as he could gain any¬ 
thing by being cool, he was cool; and it was only on rare 
occasions, when the game was up or played out, that he was 
ever hurried into the display of ill-temper or irritability. That 
extraordinary faculty of mastering his emotions and biding his 
time, by dint of which he has so often grasped Fortune by the 
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forelock, may be clearly traced to his ‘ eastern origin,* and can 
hardly be computed as the worst or most profitless part of that 

* damnosa hereditas * which descended to him with his blood. 

It is rather strange, considering the circumstances and 
literary position of his father, that Mr. Disraeli did not receive 
what is called a regular education. He was brought up at a 
private school, or academy, in the classic shades of Hamp¬ 
stead or Highgate ; and at the age when young men com¬ 
monly commence residence at a University, he was articled to 
a highly respectable firm of solicitors in tlic city. * In his 
‘ adolescence,’ says Mr. Francis, *he was subjected to the 

* severe corrective of a city life. The future Chancellor of 
‘ the Exchequer spent in the hard service of a lawyer’s office 
‘ much of the time he would rather have devoted to the Muses. 
' Wc do not consider ourselves called upon to enter into mere 
‘gossiping details, however interesting, of this period of Mr. 
‘ Disraeli’s career. His native genius soon broke through these 
‘ trammels.’ The plain matter of fact is, that these trammels 
were neither severe nor degrading, although Mr. Francis’ lan¬ 
guage would justify an inference that they were both. An 
articled clerk’s ordinaiy mode of passing his time is thus de¬ 
scribed by Cowper in a letter to Lady Hesketh:—‘I did 
‘ actually live three years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor,—that 

* is to say, I slept three years in his house; but I lived, that is 
‘ to say, I spent my days, in Southampton Kow, as you very 
‘ well remember. There was I and the future Lord Chancellor 
‘(Thurlow) conjtantly employed from morning to night, in 

* giggling and making giggle, instead of studying the law. O 
‘ fic, cousin ! how could von do so.* 

Mr. Disraeli was not the first by hundreds, and very far 
indeed from being the most distinguished, of the many notable 
personages who have verified the portrait of — . 

* Some youth his father’s wishes doomed to cross. 

Who pens a stanza when he should engross.’ 

Hor is it clear to our minds that his sojourn in the metropolis, 
with leisure and command of books, under this lax apprentice¬ 
ship, may not have* qualified him better for working out his 
peculiar destiny than the same number of years spent, and haply 
trifled away, on the banks of the Isis or the Cam. ‘Every 
‘man,* says Gibbon, ‘who rises above the common level has 
‘received two educations, — the first from his teachers, — the 
‘ second, more personal and important, from himself.’ That the 
second was not omitted in Mr. Disraeli’s case, he gave ample 
and speedy evidence. He could hardly have arrived at legal 
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years of discretion, when he set on foot the earliest of his am¬ 
bitious projects; for although we are not prepared to specify the 
precise share he had in getting up or editing the ‘Representa¬ 
tive ’ newspaper in January, 1826, we have the strongest direct 
proof that he was one of the responsible parents of the scheme. 
The late John Murray, of Albemarle Street, — the most enter¬ 
prising and liberal-minded of bibliopolesj — who lost more than 
20 ,000/. by the undertaking, was wont to declare to his dying- 
day that he was led into hazarding this large sum by the gorgeous 
pictures of anticipated profit and influence drawn by the imagi¬ 
native genius of the precocious ex-clerk. The paper never 
recovered from the etfccts of an article beginning — ‘As we 
‘ were sitting in our opera box ’ — and it was given up after 
six months’ trial, during which half a dozen or more editors 
were successively employed.* 

In the coitrse of the same 5’^ear, 1826, Mr. Disraeli, who 
has a knack of turning failures to account, electrified the novel- 
reading public by ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the plot of which was under¬ 
stood to be founded on the getting up of the ‘ Representative ’ 
and on the incidental intrigues, — literary, social, and political. 
We remember seeing a Key, in which the Marquess of Carabas 
was declared to be neither more nor less than John Murray, — 
Cleveland, an eminent author and'editor, still living — and Mrs. 
Felix Lorraine, a now forgotten blue-stocking. The suggested 
analogies are faint, and the points of similarity mostly fanciful, 
but the novel itself will always remain an object of interest to the 
metaphysical inquirer as containing the germ, |‘ude outline, and 
incomplete conception of the career which the author was even 
then meditating, and in great measure has since contrived to 
run. We request particular attention to the following pas¬ 
sages ; — 

‘ “ At this moment, how many a powerful nq^l^ wants only wit to 
be a Minister ; and what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same end ? 
That noble’s' influence. When two persons can so materially assist 
each other, why are they not brought together ? Shall 1, because 
my birth baulks my fancy — shall I pass my life a moping misan¬ 
thrope in an old chateau? Supposing I am in contact with this 
magnifico, am I prepared ? Now, let me probe my very souL Does 
my cheek blanch ? I have the mind for the conception ; and I can 
perform right skilfully upon the moat splendid of musical instruments 
— the human voice — to make those conceptions beloved by others. 

" W ' ' ^ . r . r - 

* The first Number appeared on the 26th January, and the last on 
the 28th July, 1826. After making every allowance for the subse¬ 
quent improvement and raised standard of newspaper writing, we are 
obliged to own that the ' Bepresentative ’ richly merited its fate. 
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There wants but one thing more — courage^ pure, perfect, courage f 
—^"and does Vivian Grey^ know fear?” lie laughed an answer of 
bitterest derision.’ (Vol. i. p. 43.) 

‘It was a rule with Vivian Grey, never to advance any opinion 
as his own. He had been too deep a student of human nature, not to 
be aware that the opinions of a boy of twenty, however sound, and 
however correct, stand but a poor chance of being adopted by his 
elder, though feebler, fellow-cteatures. In attaining any end, it was 
therefore his system always to advance bis opinion as that of some 
eminent and considered personage; and when, under the sanction of 
this name, the opinion or advice was entertained and listened to; 
Vivian Grey had no fear that he could prove its correctness and its 
expediency. He possessed also the singular faculty of being able to 
improvise quotationr^ that is, he could unpremeditatedly clothe his 
conceptions in language characteristic of the style of any particular 
author: and Vivian Grey was reputed in the world as having the 
most astonisliing mt'.mory that ever existed ; for there was scarcely 
a subject of discussion in which he did not gain the victory, by the 
great names he enlisted on his side of the argument. His father was 
aware of the existence of this dangerous faculty, and had often 
remonstrated witli his son on the use of it.’ (Vol. i. p. SS.) 

‘ I will speak to you (Cleveland) with the frankness which you Lave 
merited, and to which I feel you are entitled. I am not the dupe of 
the Marquess of Carabas ; I am not, I trust, the dupe, or tool, of any 
one Avhatcver. Believe me. Sir, there is that at work in England, 
which, taken at the tide, may lead on to fortune. I see this, Sir,—I, a 
young man, uncommitted in political principles, unconnected in public 
life, feeling somd confidence, 1 confess, in my own abilities, but desi¬ 
rous of availing myself, at the same time, of the powers of others. 
Thus situated, I find myself working for the same end as my Lord 
Carabas, and twenty other men of similar calibre, mental and moral; 
and. Sir, am I to play the hermit in the drama of life, because, per¬ 
chance, my fellow-actors may be sometimes fools, and occasionally 
knaves. Oh! Mr. Cleveland, if the Marquess of Carabas has done 
you the ill service which Fame says he has, your sweetest revenge 
will be to make him, your tool; your most perfect triuntph^ to rise to 
power by his influence.’ (VoL i. p. 217.) 

None of the maxims or reflections in this book are remarkable 
for refinement or depth. They lie on the surface, and read like 
the affected and flippant cynicism which clever youngsters mistake 
for philosophy, whilst the manner in which they are illustrated 
and carried out by the dramatis persona of the romance is very 
far indeed from redeeming them from the imputation of common¬ 
place. Vivian Grey, as portrayed, could not by any possibility 
have made his way in good compan/, or have inspired a man 
like Cleveland with any feeling but distrust. Yet it has been 
by acting up to, and improving on, the creed of ‘Vivian Grey’ 
that the author, after a thousand abortive experiments in the art 
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of rising, has realised the dream of his boyhood. Although he 
was speedily precipitated from the dizzy height he had internally 
vowed to obtain, he has stood upon it long enough for a 
puzzled nation to look up, and wonder, and possibly to blush. 
He has found his Marquis of Carabas, his Lord Courtown, 
and his Sir Beardmore Scrope; and he has revenged himself 
on the haughty nobles and squires who ‘ spat upon his Jewish 
‘ gaberdine,’ by making tools and fools of them. As it was 
wittily observed when he compelled his followers to forswear 

* Protection,’ the country gentlemen used to amuse themselves 
by drawing the teeth of the Caucasians, but it was now the 
turn of the Caucasians to draw the teeth of the country gen¬ 
tlemen. Whether this be the kind of a triumph w’hich a good 
or great man would wish to have recorded in his memoirs or 
commemorated on his tombstone, is quite another matter — all 
we ventui^ to assert in this place is, that it was obtained and, 
we believe, fully enjoyed by * Disraeli the Younger,’ when he 
donned the blue and gold uniform of a Cabinet Minister. 

We noticed the best of bis novels at the time of their appear¬ 
ance*, and feel no inclination to revert to them. The best was 
‘ Contarini Fleming,’ and the worst the ‘ Wondrous I’ale of 
‘ Alroy,’ in which extravagance and absurdity had reached the 
culminating point. Results have no longer the smallest connexion 
with causes, and performance bids audacious defiance to jjossi- 
bility. This w'ork met with precisely the same rceeption from 
the literary public which w'as subsequently accorded to his 
maiden speech by the House of Commons. It w’as received 
with loud laughter, and the versatile writer forthwith betook 
himself to what he mistook for poetry. His * Revolutionary 
‘ Epic’ appeared in 1832, and was destined, as we learn from 
the Preface, to place him in the same category with Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Milton. But he fortunately added, ‘ that if 
‘ the decision of the public should be in tlffe negative, then will 

* he, without a pang, hurl his Lyre to Limbo.’ He was as 
good as his word, so far as the continuation of the Epic was 
concerned. It fell still born, and henceforth we find him playing 
a.jwnspicuous, if not always a creditable or commendable, part 
on the political stage. 

As the * Representative’ was a high Tory organ, we pre¬ 
sume that Mr. Disraeli was professedly a high Tory in 1826. 
Be this as it may, he started for. High Wycombe in 1832 as a 
Radical, under the auspidls of the late Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Hume, with whose letters of rdsommendation he placarded the 
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borough walls. The sponsor for his fidelity to their known 
principles was the author of ‘ Pelhani,’ who thus explains his 
share in the transaction: — 

* London, 24th .Tulj, 18S5. 

‘ Sir, — Ill answer to your letter, I beg to say that Mr. Disraeli 
first referred me to a printed handbill of his own, espousing short 
parliaments, vote by ballot, and untaxod knowledge. I conceived 
these principles to be the polestar of the sincere Reformers, and to be 
the reverse of Tory ones. I showed that handbill to Mr. Hume; 
hence the letters of that gentleman and of others. Mr. Disraeli does 
not deny that he professed those opinions at that time, but he has ex- 
plained that he meant them for adoption, not against the Tories, but 
Whigs. With his explanation I have nothing to do. Iquestibn his 
philosopliy, but I do not doubt his honour. When any man tells me 
that he votes for ballot, short parliaments, and the abolition of the 
taxes on knowledge, I can only suppose him to be a Reforme|; such 
being my principles I would always give him my support; and I 
should never ^ream of asking whether he called himself a Radical 
or a Tory. 

* I am. Sir, 

‘ E. Cox, Esq. ‘ E. L. Bulweb.* 

One of Mr. Hume’s recommendatory letters contained the 
following expressions: — 

‘ I hope all Reformers will rally round you who entertain liberal 
opinions in every branch of government, and are prepared'to pledge 
yourself to support reform and economy in every department.’ 

If the Financial Reform Association had then existed, 
Mr. Disraeli would undoubtedly have been a member of it, 
and he did become a member of the Westminster Reform Club. 
About the same time, he was introduced, at his own request, to 
the late Earl of Durham as a Durhamite, and in 1833, he was a 
candidate for the representation of Marylebone on the ultra- 
Liberal side.* * . 


* I’lie whole of the documentary and other evidence bearing on 
this part of Mr. Disraeli’s career was collected and published in 1836 
by Mr. E. Cox, now a barrister on the Western CircuiJ; and late 
Dcrbyite candidate for Tewkesbury, in a pamphlet, with his name. 
This pamphlet formed the basis of a series of articles in the ‘ Globe ’ 
(for January 1836), notoriously and avowedly written by ^n amiable 
and accomplished member of the House of Commons^ whose untimely 
death was regretted as a national He, with his genial love of 
fun, was especially d^iglited wheil^^r. DUl^li magniloquently de¬ 
manded in the course of the resultl^|g| controversy: * How could he 

* be gratified by an ignoble controversy with an obscure animal like 
‘ the editor of the “ Globe,” when his own w,orks had been translated 

* at least into the language of polished Europe, and circulated by 
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We need hardly suggest, that a pledge or profession must be 
interpreted in the sense in 'which the maker knew and meant 
it to be accepted. Yet it is deemed a sufficient answer to 
the charge of tergiversation brought a^inst Mr. Disraeli, on 
the stren^h of his Wycombe and Mar^ebone candidature, to 
say that he was a Tory-Badical, or Radical-Tory, and that he 
was consequently at full liberty to solicit the support of the 
Ultras of either side. Our own solution of his many Protean 
transformations is, that he had never any political principles or 
£xed convictions whatever. The world was all before him 
where to choose, and he chose what best suited his purpose at 
the moment. He alternately presented* the black side of his 
shield to the Neri, and the white side to the Bianchi; or he 
was the prototype of the Frenchman who was seized in Paris, 
on th# 24th February 1848, with three cockades—white, red, 
and tricolour—in his pocket, his avowed object being to assume 
from hour to hour the badge of the faction which* seemed to be 
getting the upper hand. At the same time we are well aware 
that there may be such a creed, or mixture of creeds, as that 
which has been attributed to the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
in the hope of extricating him from his dilcmna. J^es extremes se 
touchent; and he is not the first who has speculated on governing 
mankind despotically, or in a high Tory sense, by appealing 
to the numerical majority. It is what Napoleon the Third 
has done and is doing. It was 'U'hat the Jacobites, or original 

* Country Party,’ hoped to do at, and for many years after, the 
accession of the House of Brunswick. The hypothesis on which 
their hopes rested was that, since the middle class was not to 
be shaken in its attachment to civil and religious liberty, the fit 
instruments for revolutionising society must be sought at its 
bottom and its top. The Extreme Right |nd the Extreme Left 
must ba persuaded to coalesce against the Right and Left 
Centres. The reason why Shippen,‘Bromley, Sir William 
Windham, and other partisans of the Stuafts, wished to repeal 
the Septennial Act, is therefore obvious enough. They sought 
to restore an exiled race of sovereigns by popular suffrage. 
But what fallen dynasty did Mr. Disraeli seek to restore, when 
he advocated a return to triennial, annual, or * oftener if need 

* be ’ parliaments ? 

This is only one amongst a hundred shallow fallacira by which 
he sought to pass for ^ ori^n^ thinker. The Whigs, forsooth, 

__I_ 

* thousands in the New World .?’<—<a test of merit, whicli^'in many other 
instances 'within our memoiy, would have placed the authors of 
ephemeral works of fiction at the head of contemporary 'literature. 
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were to be cried down as the enemies of rational government, 
because they had selected the Venetian constitution for their 
model, and had laboured unceasingly to reduce an English 
sovereign to the condition of a Doge. This theory pervades 
the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s political writings; yet it is hardly 
conceivable that any historical inquirer should risk his repu¬ 
tation upon such trash. A similar accusation might, %vith 
equal or greater plausibility, be urged against M. Thiers, 
for perseveringly endeavouring to compel Louis Philippe to 
recognise the maxim, ^ Le Roi regne et ne gouverne pas,^ If 
the Whigs ever formed such a design, they failed wofully. The 
direct personal influence of the sovereign was far greater during 
the reigns of George I. and George II. than it has been during 
the reigns of William IV. and Victoria. It will be sufficient 
to refer to Lord Hervey’s (confirmatory of Horace Walpole’s) 
account of the manner in which George II. named his first 
premier, or to the history of Sir Kobert Walpole’s administra¬ 
tion from 1721 to 1742. We should be glad to know who, 
from Walpole’s rise to his fall, fulfilled the functions of the 
Council of Ten ? Whilst Queen Caroline lived, she exercised 
more control over her royal spouse than any ten Whig peers 
that Mr. Disraeli can name. That the Duke of Newcastle 
(whom Mr. Disraeli, in * Sybil,’ calls * the virtual sovereign of 
‘ England ’) by his boroughs and his connexions, and the first 
Pitt by his commanding talents and his popularity, occasionally 
imposed a galling curb on the inclinations of the sovereign, is 
true enough; but liability to this description of restraint is of 
the very essence of a limited monarchy, and suggests not the 
faintest analogy to the humiliating helplessness of a Doge. 

William III., as Mr. Disraeli admits, baffied the combination. 
The reign of Anne W'as more like a struggle between the 
Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham than between*the 
Venetian and English systems; and public opinion came into 
full play and regular operation as a controlling power soon after 
the accession of George III. But if the versatile inventor of 
this untenable theory will not be persuaded to give it up, or 
cannot do so without loss of credit, we recommend him to go 
back a great deal farther than to the accession of William and 
Mary for his proofs. The points of comparison which ho 
requires will be found most plentiful under the Plantagenets; 
and if a baronial or aristocratic lingua to coerce the chief 
magistrate be the one thing needfii^ to complete the parallel, 
why not date the rise of the Anglo-Venetian constitution from 
the signing of .Magna Charta by King John ? 

The same fanciM train of superficial reasoning has constantly 
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supplied Mr. Disraeli with a convenient excuse for attacking 
the middle or moderate party, with whom h^. had, and could 
have, nothing in common, and who invariably declined his 
advances and made light of his pretensions. But whatever his 
object in courting the Kadical leaders, and whether be did or 
did not intend to use their influence merely for the destruction 
of Whiggism and the advancement of Toryism, there can be no 
doubt, that until the Reform Bill tide was on the turn, he 
figured amongst the most uncompromising champions of ‘ demo¬ 
cracy.’ It was in this phase of his career that he published 

* What Is He ? ’ a short pamphlet in which, after declaring the 
House of Lords virtually defunct, he thus marks out the only • 
course left for well wishers to their country ; — 

* Believing, then, that it is utterly impossible to restore the aristo¬ 
cratic principle, and believing that unless some principle of action be 
infused into the Government a convulsion must ensue, what are the 
easiest and most obvious methods by which the democratic principle 
may be made predominant ? It would appear thatt the easiest and 
the most obvious methods are, the instant repeal of the Septennial 
Act, and the institution of election by ballot, and the immediate dis¬ 
solution of Parliament.* 

Since Mr. Disraeli’s accession to office, he has taken the more 
prudent course of glossing over the first eight or nine years of 
his, public life as his ‘ wild oats.’ But this style of evasion and 
apology was not oj)en to him when he first joined the Tory 
ranks. The first symptom of his defection from the Hume, 
O’Connell, and Bulwer section of Liberals, was of the most 
unequivocal kind. He stood for Taunton as a declared and 
fullblown Conservative in 1835; and he instantly proceeded to 
attack his quondam allies and patrons, particularly the Irish 
Liberator, in the coarsest terms. Mr. O’Connell replied in his 
characteristic style, and, after charging his«assailant with char- 
latanicm, apostasy, and ingratitude, he wound up his vengeful 
diatribe by a sarcasm which went straightj like a poisoned arrow, 
to the mark, and has clung like the shirt of Nessus: ' I cannot,’ 
said O’Connell, ‘divest my mind of the belief that, if this 

* fellow’s genealogy were traced, it would be found that he was 

* the linem descendant and trpe heir-at-law of the impenitent thief 

* who atoned for his crimes upon the cross.’ Maddened by this 
terrible hit, Mr. Disra^^ made matters worse by the ^hcj^zicd 
indulgence of his exaE^lutibn. He covered himself wiw merited 
ridicule by inditing a bombastic challenge to Mr, Morgan 
O’Cofinell, which, as he might have anticipated, was declined; 
and the absurdity ef his position reached its climax when he 
wound up an epistle to the great Agitator with: ‘We shall , 
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' meet at Philippi [*. e, the House of Commons], where I will 
‘ seize the first opportunity of inflicting castigation for the insults 

* you have lavished on me— a pledge, by the way, which he 
never attempted to redeem. He addressed another letter to Mr. 
Morgan O’Connell, in which he expresses a hope that the father 
had been so insulted as to render it incumbent on some member 
of the family to vindicate its outraged honour. * The sons of 

* O’Connell, however,’ observes Mr. Francis, * looked on the 
‘ matter as purely ridiculous; and they only published the cor- 

* respondence in the papers. The public were much of the 
‘ same opinion. They indulged in a good hearty laugh at the 
‘ Cambyses’ vein of the would-be champion of Conservatism. 
‘ His political inconsistency was ascribed to an infirmity of judg- 
‘ ment almost amounting to craziness. The extreme rashness 
‘ and injudicious haste of Mr. Disraeli to achieve greatness had 

* excited strong prejudices against him.’ 

Mr. Francis adds that his hero * had, perhaps, never stood 

* lower in pdblic esteem than at this time.’ But he never 
cared about public esteem. Dr. Johnson has remarked, that 
there are persons so besotted with the love of notoriety that 
they will roll in a gutter rather than not be looked at or talked 
about. Mr. Disraeli is, or was, a striking specimen of this class. 
The quod monstrer digito praetereuntium was his master passion, 
and, when he had no other means of gratifying it, he would 
stoop to make people stare by the extravagance of his dress and 
demeanour, or by the calculated display of a half-genuine and 
half-simulated sclf-conceit. He was profoundly indifferent as 
to the unfavourable impression left on quiet and rational people. 
If he had made them stare, he had achieved the distinction for 
which he panted, and which he proposed to turn to account in 
some way. He had carefully studied the weak side of human 
nature, and he knew that the multitude are carried away ii) their 
own despite by the habitual assumption of superiority. ^ blot is 
not a blot till it is hit; and a failure is not a failure till it is ac¬ 
knowledged. The Spartan boy would be no bad model for a poli¬ 
tical adventurer. It is surprising, too, how frequently, *in erring 

* reason’s spite,’ we accept people at their own valuation if they 
stick to it. The world did not despair of Mr. Disraeli, because he 
did not despair of himself; and, although he had lost stake after 
stake, and the odds were desperat^y^against him, he was not 
yet reduced to the condition of the., retained ^mester who has 
nothing left wherewith to stand again the hazard of the die. 
He h^^ youth, health, talent, and a reputation whloh might 
almost pass muster for fame. The author of ' Vivian Grey ’ 
would never again enter a London drawing-room unobserved. 
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He Was a notability of the first water, a spirit of the age, a 
genius of the epoch, and his cry was .still — * The world’s mine 

* oyster, which I with tongue or pen will open.* 

In 1835, he published his ‘Vindication of the English Consti- 
‘ tution,’ addressed t‘3 Lord Lyndhurst, the professed object of 
which is to portray the Whigs as a narrow-minded and selfish 
oligarchy, and to exalt the Tories as the only trustworthy as¬ 
pirants to political power. Borrowing'largely from the brilliant, 
specious, and thoroughly unprincipled Bolingbroke, Mr. Disraeli 
laboured to prove that his new friends had merited the confi¬ 
dence of their countrymen by doing the very opposite of what 
had been expected from t|j)em. For example, 

‘ However irresistible may be the social power of the Tory party, 
their political power, since 1831, has only been preserved and main¬ 
tained by a series oi’ democratic measures of the greatest importance 
and most comprehensive character. No sooner was the passing of 
the Whig Reform Act inevitable, than the Tories introduced a 
clause into it which added many thousand members lo the estate of 
the Commons. No sooner was the Whig Reform Act passed, and 
circumstances had proved that with all their machinations, the 
oligarchy was not yet secure, than the Whigs, under the pre¬ 
tence of reforming the corporations, attempted to compensate them¬ 
selves for the democratic increase of the third estate, through the 
Chandos clause, by the political destruction of all the freemen of 
England; but the Tories again stepp(‘,d in to the rescue of tho 
nation from the oligarchy, and now preserved the rights of eighty 
thousand members of the third estate. And not content with adding 
many thousands to its numbers, and preserving eighty thousand, the 
Tories, ever since the passing of the oligarchical Reform Act of the 
Whigs, have organised societies throughout the country for the great 
democratic purpose of increasing to the utmost possible extent the 
numbers of the third estate of the realm. The clause of Lord 
Chandos; your lordship’s triumphant defence of the freemen of Eng¬ 
land, dnd the last registration, are three great democratic movements^ 
and quite in keeping with ike original and genuine character of 
Toryism* (P.202.) 

In a preceding passage be had stated that * Toryism must occa- 
‘ sionally represent and reflect the ]^ssions and prejudices of the 

* nation as well as its purer toergies, and its more enlarged and 
philosojdiic views.* No/ one will deny that it diligently dis¬ 
charged this portion of 4’*^ functions under the auspices of Lord 
Derby, and we can now-,t,4,.es8 ‘ the reason why ’ the chivalrous 
Premier consented to- t^e his policy from the country, •— 
why, Mr. Walp<^e proposed to bestow the elective franchise, 
wiral t such unprecedented liberality, on militia men, — why ' 
Mr. Disraeli was to recognise the ‘political rights of 
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* labour^’—and why the Irish tenant leaguers were gratified by 
a thinly disguised concession to socialist principles. These were 

* great democratic movements, and quite in keeping with the 
‘ original and genuine character of Toryism,’ — particularly if 
it 'must occasionally represent the passions and prejudices of 
' the nation.* But then, if Toryism be identical with Derbyism, 
why did Lord Derby undertake to encounter and vanquish this 
same 'democracy,’ which (so says his Caucasian friend) it 
is the especial vocation of Toryism to strengthen and develop ? 
Here we own ourselves at fault, and the only solution of the 
problem we can suggest is, that he proposed to control the de¬ 
mocratic tendencies of the nation — as St. Evremond tells 
us he conquered his passions—by indulging them; or that the 
Ex-Premier acted on the drunkard’s maxim of * a hair of the 
' dog that b4 you; ’ or that his Lordship had been studying the 
doctrine of the homdeopathists, who maintain that a disease is 
most effectually cured by drugs which would have created it, 
had it not pre-existed in the constitution of the patient. But 
this, at least, we will make bold to predicate, that, if the prin¬ 
ciples of parliamentary reform advocated by this journal be fairly 
compared with Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. Walpole’s, no impartial 
arbitrators will hesitate to say that we have a far better title 
than they, or those whom they represent, to the disputed desig¬ 
nation of ‘ Conservative.’ 

The ' Letters of liunnymede,’ composed in obvious imitation 
of Junius, and filled with truculent abuse of every contemporary 
Whig of eminence, were the next notable production from lus 
pen. They first appeared in the ' Times,’ and were published in 
a collected shape in 1836, with a Dedication to Sir Bobert 
Peel, who was then it seems the 'chivalrous’ champion who 
was to transfix the*dragon of democracy.. 

• 

' In your chivalry alone is our hope. Clad in the panoply 6f your 
splendid talents and your spotless character, we feel assured*that you 
will subdue this unnatural and unnational monster; and that we may 
yet see sedition, and treason, and rapine, rampant as they may have 
•f late figured, quail before your power and prowess.* (P. 36.) 

In 1837, Mr. Disraeli obtained the long coveted object of 
his ambition. He was elected for Maidstone. Thqi 

effect of his maiden speech in ^-^^idBouse of Commons is 
well known. It was cut short by irrepressible burst of 
laughter, and he concluded with tf#;memorable words:. *1 
' have begun several times many« things, and I have bft^ 
' succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, but the time will 
'come when you will hear me.’ Whefir Woodfall told She- 
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ridan^ after hearing his maiden effort, that public speaking 
•was not his line, the future rival of Pitt and Fox replied, after 
leaning his head upon his hand for a few moments, — have it 

* in me, and by G-it shall come out.’ This was the in¬ 

stinctive consciousness of latent power; and in the same category 
of sayings may be ranged Kelson’s, when, finding his name 
omitted in the dispatches, he exclaimed, * Never mind, some 

* time or other I will have a Gazette to myself.’ But Mr. 
Disraeli’s threat, vow, or promise was simply one of his charac¬ 
teristic ebullitions of assurance; for we will answer’ for it, 
that he never began any thing yfet, without proclaiming that 
he should succeed. Every one knows the boastful predictions 
which he put forth from time to time touching his Budget and 
the certain duration of the Derbyite Government, and the un¬ 
hesitating confidence which his credulous friends^ reposed in 
them until the bubble burst. Moreover, there is nothing par¬ 
ticularly remarkable in tlie intuitive conviction of a very clever 
man that he should eventually compel attention from the House 
of Commons. The chief singularity consisted in the unabashed 
utterance of such an expectation at such a moment; of which, 
we fully admit, very few embryo orators would be found capa¬ 
ble. Charles Fox failed repeatedly during his first session, but 
it is not recorded that he concluded any one of his unsuccessful 
efforts with a vow of future excellence. 

It also strikes us that, when undue stress is laid on this me¬ 
morable incident in Mr. Disraeli’s life, his admirers are apt to 
lose sight of the time he took, and the means he used, to verify 
the prediction. The House, having had its laugh, was rather 
favourably disposed than otherwise to give him fair plaji the 
next time he rose;,but, although he frequently trespassed on 
its patience between 1837 and the downfall of the Whig Minis¬ 
try in 1841, his talents for debate were not appreciated; and he 
did not acquire what is called * the car of the House,* without 
first ..resorting to adventitious aid, and then appealing to the 
passions and prejudices of its least cultivated members. The 
adventitious aid in question was that of ‘ Young England;’ 
passions and prejudices to which we allude were those of the 
late Protectionists. 

^ When the * Young En^nd ’ party were in the zenith of their 
shortlived celebrity, we eis^^^vonred to form an accurate estimate 
of their alleged vocatioi^ tlusir merits, and their pretensions.* 
Declining to concede tO-^tliem the full measure of intellectual 
preefiiinence which they arri^^ated, w'e gave them ample credit 
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for generous aspirations, and for energy and capacity enough to 
develop and reduce into definite shape their somewhat dreamy 
schemes for the regeneration of society. We saw, or thought 
we saw, the germs of future excellence in the best of their 
juvenile productions ; and we still think that they exercised a 
wholesome idfiuence on their immediate contemporaries, by 
freshening and elevating the tone of political discussion, as 
well as by suggesting some new and useful trains of sentiment 
and thought. * It is not always necessary,’ observes Goethe,' for 

* truth to embody itself; enough if it float spiritually about and 

* induce agreement—if, like the deep friendly sound of a bell, it 
‘ undulates through the air.’ But, on the whole, we must admit 
that experience has shown the vanity of our more flattering 
anticipations; for ' Young England ’ has literally left nothing 
by which its corporate or collective existence can be demon¬ 
strated to the satisfaction of an inquisitive posterity, except the 
recollection of its having been Mr. Disraeli’s first stepping- 
stone to fame. The enthusiastic support of a select band of 
young admirers gained for him the vantage-ground, for which, 
insulated and singlehanded, or confounded with the cfbwd, he 
had long battled fruitlessly. It was as their Corypheeus that, 
two years at least before the grand schism of 1846, he began 
to show signs of marked hostility towards the late Sir Robert 
Peel; who had been the constant object of the rising rhetori¬ 
cian’s exalted eulogy until all rational hope of preferment was 
at an end. 

It is well known that, on the formation of the Conservative 
Ministry in 1841, Mr. Disraeli considered himself quite sure of 
office, and vfsi exceedingly su^rised at finding that Her Ma¬ 
jesty had no| .eed of his services. The |ruth is, the ludicrous 
passages of If s ewratic career were still too freshly remembered, 
and the airfjtere virtue of the Minister prevented* him from 
closing with a recruit of wavering principles and questionable 
reputation, whose enmity, if the bate notion of such a thing 
had flitted across his mind at that time, he would have despised. 
It must remain, therefore, an unsolv^t^r^oblem whether the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty, oi^iJ^overnment appointment 
of inferior responsibility, opportunely offered, would not have 
effected a most important change in our parliamentary history 
for the la^t six years. At ftU the strongest presump¬ 
tive evidence may be adduced show that Mr. Disraeli 

was actuated by private and perUnnl motives when he first, 
with his small bwd, occupied a position a little in front pf .the 
main body of Conservatives, and manoeuvred in such a manner 
as to cause no inconsiderable annoy wCe. to their then honoured 
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and revered chief. We can understand why the Duke of 
Buckingham left the Cabinet a few months after he became a 
member of it, and why other consistent Protectionists were sorely 
shaken in their allegiance by the * New Tariff ;* but the * Young 

* England * primary ground of quarrel with Sir Robert Peel 
was that he did not go far or fast enough in the Ijibcral direc¬ 
tion. So long as they acted in concert, they were the avowed 
champions of commercial and religious liberty. Why then did 
Mr. Disraeli support and applaud this illustrious statesman 
when he assumed the reigns of power for the supposed purpose 
of upholding ‘ Protection,’ and of carrying out the traditional 
doctrines of Toryism, yet labour unceasingly to undermine 
his influence from the time when he manifested a growing pre¬ 
dilection for Free Trade, and become his bitterest enemy when 
he finally abandoned the Corn Laws as hopelessly indefensible? 
We shall endeavour to throw light on these points by a few 
extracts from * Coningsby,’ which appeared in 1844, and was 
loudly heralded by the author’s disciples as an authentic expo¬ 
sition of their creed. 

In thh Preface to the popular edition of 1849, the author 
claims for it a degree of authority which it could not* be ex¬ 
pected to command as a mere novel. * It was not,’ he says, 
‘ originally the intention of the writer to adopt the form of fiction 

* as the instrument to scatter his suggestions, but after rcfiection, 

* he resolved to avail himself of a method which, in the temper 

* of the times, offered the best chance of influencing opinion.* 
He had another obvious reason for choosing this form of compo¬ 
sition. It afforded him increased facilities for gratifying his 
personal animosities with comparative impunity. It has been 
objected to the anonyitious system of English journalism, that 
it gives undue scope to personal spite; so lAiat no one can 
tell whether he may not have made a dangerous enemy by a 
remark carelessly let drop in the unguarded hours of convivial 
intercourse. No one, however, has serious cause to dread a 
newspaper attack, unless he invites criticism by coming volun¬ 
tarily before the public in some shape. But there is no escap¬ 
ing the novelist, who conceives himself licensed to introduce 
portrai^ sketches, and caricatures under the transparent veil 
of^ a pseudonym'; for even if the predestined victim should 
happen to be obscure and unassuming, he or she may be inge¬ 
niously brought in as a specimen of mock modesty and real 
insi^ificance. .We need hardly add that this practice is 
diw|p|rically opposed to the true ^nciplesi, and appropriate 
ob|b^ of art; which may be one reason why some of our 
cleverest female novelists have hitherto tri^ in -vain to 
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match the exquisite pictures of social life bequeath^ to 
us by the Burneys and Austens. Amongst writers of 
fiction pretending to respectability, Mr. Disraeli has been by 
much the worst offender in this line. Indeed we should 
be puzzled to name a single natural and probable character of 
his drawing,* which is not a servile copy from some living 
original; and he seems to have lost, if he ever possessed, the 
Shakspearlike genius for generalisation or creation, by the 
ruinous habit of rejecting the poetic ideal for the prosaic 
real, — much as he is supposed to have forfeited the power 
of convincing the reason of a cultivated audience, by per- 
severingly acting on the hypothesis that the only effective 
mode of operating on popular assemblies is to amuse, excite, or 
mystify them. This glaring defect, however, by no means 
diminishes the value of his romances when considered as records 
of his passing opinions on men and things, and i( is solely as 
indications of these that we now beg leave to call attention to 
the following passages from ‘Coningsby.’ We have already 
seen that the ends of Toryism must be attained by democratic 
measures. Let us now ascertain what the Conservaftvc chief 
understands by Conservatism. The birth of * Conservatism ’ is 
described in terms which would justify a doubt whether it was 
in any respect an improvement on old*fashioned true blue 
Toryism: — * 

‘ No one had arisen either in Parliament, or the Universities, or the 
Press, to lead the public mind to the investigation of principles ; and 
not to mistake, in their reformations, the corruption of practice for 
fundamental ideas. It was this perplexed, ill-formed, jaded, shallow 
generation, repeating cries which they did not comprehend, and 
wearied with the endless ebullitions of their own barren conceit, that 
Sir Robert Peel was summoned to govern. It was from such matc^ 
rialsf ample in quantity^ hut in all spiritual qualities most deficient ^ 
with great numberSy largely acredt consoled up to their vhinSf but 
without knowledge, genius, thought, truth, or faith, that Sir Robert 
Peel was to form a ** great Conservative party on a comprehensive 
“ basis.” * 

So much for the materials; now for the manufactured com¬ 
modity : ~ 

* Conservatism was an attempt to carry on affairs by substituting 
the fulfilment of the duties of office for the performance of the func¬ 
tions of government; and to maintain this negative system by the 
mere influence of proper^, reputable private conduct, and what are 
called good connexions. Conservatism discards Frescriptiem, shrinks 
from ]^nciple, disavows Progress; having rejected idl respect for 
Antiquity, it offers no redress ffiwthe Present, and makes no prepara¬ 
tion foi' the Future. It is obvious, that for a time under favourable 
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circumstances, such a confederation might succeed ; but it is equally 
clear, that on the arrival of one of those critical conjunctures that will 
periodically occur in all States, and which such an impassioned 
system is even calculated ultimately to create, all power of resistance 
ivill be wanting ; the barreti curse of political infidelity will paralyse 
all action; and the Conservative Constitution will be. discovered to 
be a Caput Mortuum.* (P. 98.) 

The attempt to identify the Conservative cause with ‘ Pro¬ 
tection * is thus keenly satirised: — 

* And now, after all, in 1841, it seemed that Taper was right. 
There was a great clamour in every quarter, and the clamour was 
against the Whigs and in favour of Conservative principles. What 
Canadian timber-merchants meant by Conservative principles, it is 
not difficult to conjecture ; or West India planters. It was tolerably 
clear on the hustings what squires and farmers and their followers 
meant by Conservative •principles. What they mean by Conservative 
principles now is another question ; and whether Conservative prin¬ 
ciples mean something higher than the perpetuation of fiscal arrange¬ 
ments, some of them very impolitic, none of them very important. 
But no matter what different bodies of men understood by the cry in 
which thd^ all joined, the cry existed ; Taper beat Tadpole; and the 
great Conservative party beat the shattered and exhausted Whigs.* 
(P. 457.) 

Ini connexion with this branch of the subject, wc must not 
forget to mention that on the 10th of May, 1842, Mr. Disraeli 
delivered a carefully prepared speech on the Tariff, in which he 
expatiated on the * great and beneficial influence of Mr. lius- 
* kisson,* and tried to prove that all eminent Tories, from Pitt 
to Peel inclusive, had been the champions of Free Trjide. 

The opinions on ecclesiastical matters, and on the delicate 
question of the relation of the Church to the State, professed 
by Mr. Disraeli during his ‘ Young England ’ days, >Yere an 
exaggera|:ed form of what is popularly termed * Puseyism.* 
They were thus developed in ‘ Coningsby *: — 

* “What can be more anomalous than the present connexion between 
State and Church ? ‘ Every condition on which it was originally con¬ 
sented to has been cancelled. That original alliance was, in my view, 
an eq^l calamity for the Nation and the Church ; but, at least, it 
was an intelligible compact. Parliament, then consisting only of 
members of the Established Church, was, on ecclesiastical matters, a 
lay synod, and might, in some points of view, be esteemed a necessary 
portion of Church government. But you have effaced this exclusive 
character of Parliament; you have determined that a communion 
with the Established Church shall no longer be part of the qualifica- 
tion^f sitting in the House of Commons. There is no reason, as far 
as the constitution avails, why eveqjr member of the House of Com¬ 
mons should not be a dissenter. But the whole power of the country 
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is concentrated in the House of Commons. The House of Commons 
virtually appoints the bishops. A sectarian assembly appoints the 
bishops of the Established Church. They may appoint twenty 
Hoadleys. (Pp. 251—253.) 

* Divorce the Church from the State, and the spiritual power that 
struggled against the brute force of the dark ages, against tyrannical 
monarchs and barbarous barons, will struggle again in opposition to 
influences of a different form, but of a similar tendency; equally sel¬ 
fish, equally insensible, equally barbarising. The priests of God are 
the tribunes of the people.' O ! ignorant! that with such a mission 
they should ever have cringed in the ante-chambers of ministers, or 
bowed before*parliamentary committees ! ’ (Pp. 353, 354.) 

At the commencement of the year 1846, therefore, when 
Mr. Disraeli volunteered to become the mouthpiece of a Pro¬ 
tectionist, No-Popery, and anti-Tractarian opposition, he him¬ 
self was a Freetrader and a Puseyite — that is, if he ever was 
any thing but what appeared to suit his immediate purpose. 
Most assuredly, the more liberal views then recently announced 
by Sir Robert Peel in connexion with the Maynooth Grant and 
the Corn Laws, might have been expected to remove or soften 
(instead of aggravating) any lurking distrust of that lamented 
statesman which his unrelenting satirist could have contracted 
on public grounds. Why, then, did Mr. Disraeli lend himself 
out, as an intellectual gladiator, to a section of that ‘large- 
* acred squirearchy ’ with whom he had no one view, thought, 
taste, habit, or sentiment in common? The solution of the 
problem is partly to be found in the circumstance on which 
Mr. Henry Drummond opportunely fixed attention, namely, 
that * the best heads had gone over to the other side; ’ so that 
Mr. Disraeli might have been actuated by motives very similar 
to those which induced the Scotch archer to prefer the service 
of Louis the Eleventh to that of Charles the Bold. ‘ The Duke 
‘of Burgundy,’ observed Lc Balafrn to Quentin Durward, 
‘ charges at the head of his nobles and native knights, his 
‘ liegemen of Artois and Hajnault. Think you,* if you were 
‘ there, or if I were there myself, that we could be much further 
‘ forward than the Duke and all his own brave nobles of his 
‘ own land?’ On the other hand, he added, the King of France 
had alienated or driven away all the best of the hereditary de¬ 
fenders of his throne. ‘Now, see you not,’ concluded the sagacious 
mercenary, ‘ in which of these states a cavalier of fortune holds 
‘ the highest rank, and must come to the highest fortune ? * 
Just so, Mr. Disraeli might plausibly have asked himself whe¬ 
ther a cavalier of fortune was likely to come to the hjighest 
honour by competing fairly with statesmen of acknowledged 
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reputation, or by contending for tKe Protectionist leading staff 
with Lord Granby, Mr. Herries, Mr. Walpole, Sir John Pak- 
ingtbn, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. Christopher. 

Strange to say, this mode of accounting for his conduct is far 
more favourable to the Bight Honourable Gentleman than the 
explanation of it which he has given in the latest of his literary 
productions, * Lord George Bentinck; A Political Biography.’ 
This book was published in January, 1852, about two months 
before his accession to high office, and considering the period of 
its appearance, and the author’s position at thef time, we are lost 
in wonder at the astounding audacity of its revelations. He 
unblushingly owns that he was almost uniformly actuated by 
the least justifiable class of personal motives, and he nan’ates the 
• factious intrigues ^hich he aided or suggested, with a chuckling 
self-complacency, indicating about the same notion of political 
moK^ity which a man born blind may be supposed to have of 
colours. Mr. Macaulay, after alleging ample reasons for the 
‘ belief that those amongst whom Machiavelli lived, saw nothing 

* shocking or incongruous in his writings,’ observes, ‘ it is 

* therefore in the state of moral feeling among the Italians of 
‘ his time that we must seek for the real explanation of what 
‘ seems most mysterious in the life and writings of this remark- 

* able man.’ The now scattered or defunct * Country Party,* 
far from seeing anything objectionable in the ‘ Political 

* Biography,’ eagerly circulated it as their text-book and guide. 
By a parity of reasoning, therefore, it is in the state of prin¬ 
ciple among the late Protectionists, that we must seek for the 
real explanation of wdiat seems otherwise unaccountable in this 
book. Their heau ideal of a patriotic statesman is, or was, one 
who should be always prepared to sacrifice his country to his 
party ; and the public virtues on which, if we may credit their 
chosen and trusted annalist, they laid the greatest stress were 
cupidity and vindictiveness. For example: — 

‘ The time the first week in April, 1846) had now arrived when 
it became necessary for those who were responsible for the conduct of 
the Protectionist party very gravely to consider the state of affairs, 
which had become critical, and to decide upon the future course. The 
large rntyority in the House of Lords had extinguished tlie lingering 
ho|j|b that the ministerial.scheme might ultimately be defeated. Fen- 
geahee therefwe^had succeeded in most breasts to Oie more sanguine 
sentiment. The field was lost, but at any rate there should be retri¬ 
bution for those who had betrayed it. Proud in their numbers, confi¬ 
dent in their discipline,* and elate with their memorable resistance, the 
Protectionist party as a body bad always assumed, that when the 
occasion was ripe, the career of the Minister might be terminated : it 
was not until the period had‘arrived when the means to secure the 
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catastrophe were to be decided on, that the diflSculty of discovering 
them was generally acknowledged. How was Sir ^bert Peel to be 
turned out? Here was a question which might well occupy the 
musing hours of a Whitsun recess.’ (F. 230.) 

The suggestion of a formal'vote of want of confidence is dis¬ 
cussed, and rejected for the very sufiScient reason that it could 
not have been carried. The writer then proceeds: — 

* If indeed the Whigs had been prepared to form a government on 
the economical principles of their own budget of 1841, the whole of 
the Protectionist party would have arrayed itself under their banners, 
and the landed interest, whose honour they would have then saved, 
would have been theirs for ever. This was a result which the Whigs 
as a party were desirous to accomplish; and a nobleman, whose ser¬ 
vices have been since prematurely lost to the country, and whose 
excellent sense, imperturbable temper, and knowledge of mankind, had 
for many years exercised a leading influence in the councils of the 
Whigs, and always to their advantage, was extremely anxious, that by 
a reconstruction in this spirit an end should be put to that balanced 
state of parties, which, if permitted to continue, frustrated the practi¬ 
cability and even the prospect of a strong government. Wliat he 
wished particularly to accomplish was, to see Lord George Bentinck 
in the new Whig cabinet. But though this eminent individual con¬ 
ducted his negotiations under the h^piest auspices, for Lord George 
Bentinck entertained fur him great personal regard, and was united 
to his son by ties of very warm and intimate friendship, his object 
was not attained. Lord John Bussell could not recede from the 
Edinburgh letter, and he was more valuable to his party than a fixed 
duty on corn. Lord George Bentinck offered, and promised, to sup¬ 
port the Whig government, but would not become a member of any 
administration that was not prepared to do justice to the land.* (Pp. 
231—233.) 

The nobleman alluded to is, we believe, the late Earl of Bes- 
borough, who well merited the tribute paid in this passage to 
his excellent qualities of head and heart; but what Mr. >Disraeli 
terms * his negotiations * were undertaken on his own rqi^onsi- 
bility, and were never sanctioned or encouraged by any chief 
or authorised representative of the Whig party. Nor is it cre¬ 
dible that, when the Bepeal of the Corn Laws had been once 
formally proposed by Sir Robert Peel, any leadet of thait party 
ever dreamed of proposing a fixed duty. The prominent pecu¬ 
liarity of this passage, however, is quite indepelident of its 
historical accuracy. The author’s notions of political honour 
may be collected ^om it. He boldly asserts that, in 1846, the 
whole of the Protectionist party might have an»yed itself under 
the Whig banner without any loss of credit or desertion of prin¬ 
ciple ; and that the honour of the landed interest might have 
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been saved by reverting to the Whig budget of 1841. Yet every 
man of them had been elected for the express purpose of op¬ 
posing that budget. Further comment would be superfluous, 
and we pass on to other equally illustrative revelations. 

‘ Although a slight circumstance, it ought perhaps to be noticed 
that some change took place at the commencement of this Session 
(*47) in the local position of parties in the House of Commons. On 
the accession of the Whigs to ofiBce in the preceding year, the Pro¬ 
tectionists had retained their seats beneath the gangway on the 
Ministerial side. They did this on the reasonable ground, that as it 
was their intention to support the general policy of the new Govern¬ 
ment, it was unnecessary for them to cross the House with the late 
Cabinet whicb they had themselves mainly driven from power. But 
as time advanced, considerable inconvenience was found to result 
from this arrangement, for the Protectionists were so numerous, 
that the greater portion of the Whigs were obliged to range, them¬ 
selves on the benches opposite the men whom they had always sup¬ 
ported, and with whom they were still voting. This led to some 
conversation between the Treasury bench and Lord George Bcntinck; 
and it was finally agreed that, ‘on the whole, it would be more conve¬ 
nient that on the meeting of the XTouse in ’47, he should take the 
seat usually occupied by the leader of the Opposition, and that his 
friends should fill' the benclies generally allotted to an adverse party. 
This was the origin of his taking a position which he assumed with 
great reluctance, and of his appearing as the chief opponent of a 
Ministry which he was anxious to uphold.’ (P. 371.) 

‘ A long table and a square table, or seats about the walls,’ 
observes Lord Bacon in his ‘ Essay on Counsel,’ ‘ seem things 

* of form, but arc things of substance; for, at a long table, a few 
‘ at the upper end in effect sway all the business; but, in tljc 

* other form, there is more use of the counsellor’s opinion that sit 
‘lower.’ Just so, as we collect from the foregoing statement, 
the arrangqment and partition of the seats in the House of 
Commefns, or the small or large space below 'the gangway, may 
secm'things of form, but are things of substance; for they may 
determine the political position of a great party, and public men 
wi^of course consider a crowded bench, or an inconvenient 
se£^ ajess tolerable alternative than the dbligatiou to act against 
a Go’raimment with which they arc disposed to concur from 
conviction. ‘ 

The foll^ing is another startling passage: •— 

‘When, all hope of reconstructing the Whig party on a broad basis 
was reluctantly given up, and the future ministers reconciled them- 
that prospect of a weak governn^ent which was so clearly 
by their sagacious friend, and has been subsequently so 
'Iplil^tunately realised, those active spirits who busy themselves with 
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the measures of parties fixed upon the sugar duties as the inevitable 
question on whicli the Government might be expelled from ofiice. 
The existing Governiiient, it was understood, had pledged itself to the 
colonial interest to maintain their old policy of excluding slave-grown 
sugar; and, in fact, it was only by such an engage^ment that the votes 
of those members of the House of Commons connected M’ith the two 
Indies had been lost to the Protectionists in the division. It was 
supposed that the agricultural interest, having lost the protection 
which the land enjoyed, would not be indisposed to console them¬ 
selves for this deprivation by the enjoyment of cheap sugar^ especially 
wlicn the representatives of dear sugar had exhibited so decided a 
predilection for cheap bread. But when Lord George Beutinck was 
sounded on this schemq he shook his head, with that peculiar expres¬ 
sion which always conveyed to those who wfere appealing to him the 
utter hopelessness of their enterprise. “ No,” he said, “ wo have 
“ nothing to sustain us but our principles. TTe are not privy-couucil- 
“ loi*s, but we may be honest men.” ’ (Pp. 233, 234.) 

Tf Lord George Bentinck had lived till the middle of 1852, he 
might have discovered that it was just possible for privy-coun¬ 
cillors to be the exact opposite of honest politicians. But here 
again, what are wc to think of ‘ those active spirits who busy 
* themselves with the measures of parties,’ when they com¬ 
placently relate how they laid themselves open to such a rebuke ? 

A desperate attempt was made to effect a dix'ersion in favour 
of the Peel Government, on the night of the division which sealed 
its fate, by putting up Lord Chaiidos to appeal to the Conser¬ 
vative sympathies of the Protectionist opposition. The incident 
is thus graphically related in the ‘ Political Biography ’: — 

‘ Very pale, looking like the early portraits of Lord Grenville, 
determined bat impassive and coldly earnest, Lord Chandos, without 
any adectation of rhetorical prelude, said ip a clear and natural tone 
that he wished to state his intention of recording his vote for the 
measure of the Government. . . . ,. And he gave succinctly Bis main 
reasons for so doing. They were told that the question-to-night 
involved a vote of confidence in the Minister. He did not ^eltnow- 
ledge the justness of that conclusion. lie gave his vote on this Bill 
solely with reference to the condition of Ireland, hut if he could bring 
his mind to understand that the question of general confidence in the 
administration was the principal question on which they w^ going 
to decide to-night,> and the proper government of^Irelioia'only a 
secondary one, then he thought it fair to say, that he fdjg one was not 
prepared to vote a want of confidence in the presenPConseivative 
Government. lie supported them €is an administration founded on 
Conservative principles, and he for one did not agree, 4haC Conserva¬ 
tive principles depended on tariff regulations, or t^pt the eadstence of 
the institutions of the country relied tipon the main^nance of a fiscal 
principle. 'Whatever the result of the dmsion, he should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his vote would be registered freely and 
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fi^iiljr. otit the merits of question, and that h4 .was not actuated by 
p^ao^ prgqdiee or factious opposition,* (Pp.*296,* 297.) 

^ Cpbsidere!^ imi jttdge^ froBi the -Conservative point of 
•Lord Chandos* positiop. was pnassailable; and in refusing to 
admit that ‘Coniryative principles 'depended on ♦tariff re¬ 
gulations,* his Lordship did little more than paraphrase' the 
language of * Conhigsby.* Bpt all the writer’s syippathies are 
reserved for the enlightened patriots who (Md think that the 
existence of the institutions of the country depended on a fiscal 
restriction. In the most enthusiastic spirit of hero-worstiip, dnd 
in a style worthy of the late George Bobins, he 'exclaims: — 

* They trooped on: all the men of metal and large-acred squires; 
whose spirit lie bad so often quickened and whose counsel he liad so 
often solitdted in his fine Conservative speeches in Whitehall Gardens. 
Mr. Bankes, with a parliamentary name of two centuries, and Mr. 
Christopher, from that broad Lincolnshire which Protection had 
created; and the Mileses and the Henleys were there ; and the Dun- 
convbcs, the Liddells, and the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent there tli<‘. 
stout heart of Mr. Buck—and Wiltshire the pleasant presence of 
Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, whom Sir Koberl had him¬ 
self recommended to the confidence of the electors of Warwickshire, as 
one of whom he had the highest hopes; and Mr. AldeiTnan Tljonip- 
son was there, who, also through Sir Robert’s selection, bad secondcjd 
the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John Buller. But the list 
is too long; or good names remain behind.’ (P. 300.) 



Most of the self-same worthies ‘ trooped on ’ also, with equal 
docility, w’hen they were required to vote that the very policy 
for whiqh thqy had persecuted their former leader had contri¬ 
buted to^' the prosperity of the nation; and well might they 
cower and shrink aside to let the avenging bolt pass on to its 
destined object, when Mr. Sidney Herbert, pointing to the 
centre figure in a group on the Treasjjyy Benches, ex¬ 
claimed : — * If you want to see a specimen of humiliation, 
— which,*' God knows, is always, a painful sight — look there. ’ 
less mortifying was the high-minded remonstranoe ad¬ 
dressed to them by Lprd Granby, when tq reminded thepi that, 
if they were honestly and in good faith about to reoogqise the 
advantage of unrestricted competition,’ some expiatory rite 
was due to l^e manes of the departed statesman who had been 
j|k*driveu l^om power apd denounced as a traitor for preceding 
#them ip ;the same line of policy. It is po excuse to say, that 
they 4id, ^Pt Jpib in the ;^rspual.4uyqctives whjich were lavished 
qn. thf §ir|(ieheri Poet hut merely sanctioned them by 
■ apquiiiSQeg^,. qp animated f;hl autual aas^ant hy their 
It WftI their clamorouib almost savage* applause which 
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enabled thoir cbainpion to‘ obtain his semblance of a'ijSpmph 
over their once venerated leader, who, at the very mom^t when 
his haughty spirit seemed to quail, might have retorted - 5 ^ ’ 

‘ Non me tua feiwida terrent 
Dicta, ferox, Dii me terrent,*— 

the ‘ DiV' being about upon a par, in taste, manners, and im¬ 
partiality ,*with the ‘Gods’ in the shilling.gallery of a metro¬ 
politan theatre. 

It is observed by Mr. Disraeli, in ‘Vivian Grey,’ that ‘the 
‘only rival to be feared by a man of spirit is a clever boy; ’ and 
the "boisterous scenes which too frequently disgraced the House 
of Commons in 1846, bear a marked analogy to those in which a 
smart and forward Jad is encouraged to make a set at some grave 
and respectable person, who cannot retort without a loss of 
dignity. If the attention 'of the late I’rotectionists could be 
recalled to the period of which we speak, some of them would 
be not a little astonished at the sort of facetiousness which then 
threw them into convulsions of delight, as well as at the coarse 
vituperation which they rapturously approved. The following 
j)a8sage from Mr. Disraeli’s speech, on the third reading of the 
Corn Bill, immediately precedes the peroration, and was rc- 
ceiA cd with ‘ roars of laughter: ’ — 

‘ The day after the Kight Honourable Gentleman (Peel) 

‘ made his first exposition of his scheme, a gentleman well known 
‘ in this House and learned in all the political secrets behind 
* the scenes, met me, and said, “ Well, what do you think of 
‘ your chief’s plan?” Not knowing exactly what to say; but 
‘ taking up a phrase which has been much used in this. House, T 
‘ observed, “Well, I suppose it’s a great and comprehensive plan.” 

‘ “ Oh,” he replied, “we know all about it. It was offered to us, 

‘ “ It is not his plaji; it’s Popkins’s plan I” And is En^and to be 
‘ governed liy Popkins’s plan? Will he go to,the coiyitry with 
‘ it ? Will he go with it to that ancient and famous England, 

‘ that once was governed by statesmen — by Burleighs and by 
‘ Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokos and Walpoles, by a Chatham 
‘ and a Canning — will he go to it with this fantastic scheme 
‘ of some presumptuous pedant ?* 

The sole point, suoh as it is, of this carefully p^pared and 
omihently successful passage, depends upon the name, Popkins, 
which, if the story be not altogether apocryphal, was evidently 
substituted for the real one by the speaker. The notion, however, 
is not original. In Lord Normanby’s ' Yes and No,’ a fine, gen-- 
tleman beta twenty to one against the favourite for ‘ the Derby,’ 
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on the strength of the owner’s name,—urging that it was morally 
impossible for a Snooks to win the ‘ blue riband of the Turf.’ 

‘ A jest’s prosperity lies in the car of him who hears it; ’ 
the maxim is no less true of a speech; and awery limited 
quantity of eloquence will go a long way, when the orator makes 
it his main business to humour and chime in with the excited 
feelings and confirmed prejudices of those whose favour he is 
anxious to conciliate. A thorough appreciation ot the prevalent 
w'cakness in this respect iS the secret of Mr. Disraeli’s elevation. 

There are two modes of getting on, — by directly appealing 
to superior minds, or by obtaining the support of numbers 
through their passions and prejudices, and then demanding 
power as their representjitive; in other words, by ])laying off 
the nonsense of the country against its sense. ISlr. Disraeli has 
chosen the latter. His principal claim to distinction rests 
on his adroit management of the foolish and the vain. His 
admirers do not dwell on the justness of his views, the purity of 
his motives, the solidity of his acquirements, or the excellence 
of his measures. They say in effect: ‘ See to what a height he 
‘ has raised liimsclf by his unaided exertions; observe how 

* many men of metal and large-acred squires” swear by him 

* despite of his race. How could all this have come to pass 

* unless he were an orator and statesman of the first water ?’ 
We admit the premises, but we dispute the inference. The tide 
which, taken at the flood, led him on to fortune, was a phe¬ 
nomenon which may not occur again for centuries, but the 
qualities required to float upon it were by no means of corre¬ 
sponding rarity. We could name half a dozen public men who 
could have anticipated him, had they not been restrained by 
their sense of honour and their convictions. More than one 
distinguished Peelite would, if he had abandoned his prin¬ 
ciples, -and joined the Protectionists, have been hailed as leader 

his new party. 'Go, my son,’ said Oxenstiern, 'and sec with 

* how little wisdom the world is governed.* Go, he might have 
added, and mark with how slender a stock of genuine merit men 
rise to wealth, station, or celebrity. Little more than a year 
ago an astonished nation saw thirty or forty very pommonplace 
noblemen and gentlemen appointed to high offices, and sixteen 
or seventeen of them made Privy Councillors, by way of reward ‘ 
for the intemperate and mischievous advocacy of an exploded 
error. Would they have been so promoted had they not kgged 
behind their most enlightened contemporaries ? Or what, at this 
hour, would be the position of Mr. Disraeli himself, had he been 
uniformly true and consistent —had he conscientiously chosen 
his party, or side, and stuck to it—had he, above all, abided 
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gallantly by the only cause which he ever appeared to have 
thoroughly at heart,—the cause of the oppressed brethren of 
his race? 

This brings us to what might have been the brightest, and is 
likely to turn out the darkest, chapter in his history. Wo 
allude, of course, to his mode of dealing with the Jewish Claims, 
which he advocated more eloquently than discreetly for many 
years, and virtually abandoned when he found it mure profitable 
to enlist in tlie service of intolerance. The matured views of 
this important subject, which he first developed in * Tancred,’ 
will be found in the 24th cliapter of the * Political Biography.* 
Lord George Bentinck, it will bo remembered, resigned the 
leadership to which his Caucasian friend eventually succeeded, 
rather than humour the Spooners and Newdegates by co-oper- 
ating with them in their bigotry. * The difficulty,* observes Mr. 
Disraeli, * arose from the member elect for the City of London 
‘ being not only of the Jewish race, but, unfortunately, believing 
‘ only in the Jirst part of the Jewish religion.* It follows that 
Christianity is only the second part of the Jewish religion ; and 
the author deems the second as of less authority than the first, 
or, at least, as of only equal authority: — 

' When the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation was consummated, 
a divine person moved on the face of the earth in the shape of a 
child of Israel, not to teach but to expiate. True it is that no word 
could fall irom such lips, whether in the form of profound parable, or 
witty retort, or preceptive lore, but to guide and enlighten, but they 
who in those somewhat lax effusions, which in these days are honoured 
with the holy name of theology, speak of the morality of the Gospel 
as a thing apart and of novel revelation, would do well to remember 
that in promulgating such doctrines they are treading on very perilous 
ground, 'fhere cannot be two moralities; and to hold that the Second 
Person of the Holy Trinity could teach a different mprality from 
that which had been already revealed by the First Person of-the.Holy 
Trinity, is a dogma so full of terror that it may perhaps be looked 
upon as the ineffable sin against the Holy Spirit.' (P. 487.) 

He contends, on the strength of a very peculiar theory of 
vice and virtue — looking, indeed, very like Predestination in its 
most objectionable shape — that mankind owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Jewish race, as well as a tribute of respect to 
th||mcmoiy of Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. * The cru- 

* cmxion,* he tells us, * of our blessed Lord in the form of a 

* Jewish prince, * is not their shame, but their glory: — 

* If the Jews had not prevailed upon the Romans, to crucify .our 
Lord, what would have become of the Atonement? But the human 
mind cannot contemplate the idea that Ihe most important deed of 
time could depend upon human will. The immolators were pre> 
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ordained like the victim, and the holy race supplied both. Could 
that be a crime which secured for all mankind eternal joy ? Which 
vanquished Satan, and opened the gates of Paradise ? Such a tenet 
would sully and impugn the doctrine that is the corne%>stone of our 
faith and hope.* (Pp. 488, 489.) 

Yet this * sublime claim,* as h6 terms it, is declared unten¬ 
able, and cannot be allowed without risking the revival of the 
Druidical rites and the relapse of the most enlightened nations 
of the civilised world into Paganism. The 25th chapter of the 
‘ Biography ’ opens thus: — 

‘ The views expressed in the preceding chapter were not those 
which influenced Lord George Bentinck in forming his opinion tliat 
the civil disabilities of those subjects of Her Majesty who profess that 
limited belief in divine relation which is commonly called the Jewish 
religion, should be removed. He had supported a measure to this 
effect in the year 1833, guided in that conduct by his devoted attach¬ 
ment to the equivocal principle of religious libertg^ the unquulifled 
application of which principle seems hardly consistent with that re¬ 
cognition of religious truth by the State to which we yet adhere, and 
without which it is highly probable that the northern and western 
races, after a disturbing and rapidly degrading period of atheiati<; 
anarchy, may fatally recur to their old national idolatries, modified 
and mythically dressed up according to the spirit of the age.’ (Pp. 
508, 509.) 

This is a handsome tribute to the spirit of bigotry, and has 
doubtless been duly appreciated by his political associates; but 
between the Puseyism of * Coningsby ’ and the Hebraism of 
this ‘ Biography,’ we should conceive that he will still expe¬ 
rience considerable diflficulty in getting himself recognised in 
Exeter Hall, or by the National Club, as the preordained 
champion of thp Church. 

BetwpeA 1846 and 1852 Mr. Disraeli, as if divining the very 
post that was in store for him, gave up a great deal of his at¬ 
tention to the study of finance; but he might have said of the 
elementary doctrines of political economy what the Marechal 
Duke of Kichelieu said of the rules of grammar—that he had 
quarrelled with them at the outset of life, and. could never 
afterwards make up the difference. Perhaps no embryo 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ever talked a larger quanti^ of 
nonsense on fiscal topics within a given space of time. %ne 
year he was to relieve the landed interest by extending the 
land tax; the year following, he proposed to create an abund¬ 
ance of * cheap capital* by reducing the National Debt; and 
then again the British, farmers were to be enabled to defy 
foreign competition by a diminution in * the cost of production.* 
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He has recently boasted, thatj although a ProteotioliiBt leader, 
he never dreamed of reverting to ' Protection’ $ yet the 
‘ charmed weapon ’ with which he entreated the farmers to arm 
their cham|jSon was undoubtedly a system of import duties. 
TIis favourite measure, however, was the transfer of local bur¬ 
dens to the Consolidated Fund; and this he reproduced an¬ 
nually, until he was compelled to take a serious view of its 
justice and practicability, when he suddenly discovered that it 
Iiad become superfluous. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, and a 
striking illustration of the total want of soundness and earnest¬ 
ness in his propositions, that not a single (feature of any one 
of his amateur budgets was retained in his official production of 
December last. Still he had so far contrived to impose upon 
the least discerning portion of the public that when, installed in 
Downing Street, he proclaimed the advent of a new era in 
linancc, many commercial men, who ought to have known better, 
began to speculate on the possibility of his being able to realise 
the expectations which he held forth. 

As for the vast majority of the Derbyites, the faith they re¬ 
posed in him was boundless, and he unhesitatingly promised them 
a long and secure lease of office if they would be implicitly guided 
by his counsels. In an evil hour they consented. A dull man’s best 
chance of remaining honest, particularly in a speculative and cul¬ 
tivated age, is to stick fast to the political and religious Creed 
in which lie has been brought up. If he tries to reason, he is 
lost. He is caught by sophistries, which would be detected at 
the first glance by a trained mind of ordinary acuteness; and he 
is ajit tt) plume himself on being a clever intriguer, when he is 
neither more nor less than a self-sufficient dupe. WheU Mr. 
Cayley, who in point of understanding is considerably. Ubove the 
average of his Protectionist associates, indited a long epistle to 
tlie ‘ Times’ to prove that the Free-trade resolution, in which the 
majority of them concurred, was to be interpreted, in a non- 
natural sense, ho evidently wae not aware that he was merely 
reviving the style of casuistry which had been permanently 
discredited by the ‘ Provincial Letters’; and he forgot thatj the 
resolution in question being the result of a compromise, any 
denial or evasion of its plain meaning might be deemed dishon¬ 
ourable as well as Jesuitical. As for the magnates of Quarter- 
S^sion, who went about playing * Vivian Grey,* making light of 
principle, and talking of office as the only rational object of a sen¬ 
sible statesman, — they needed a satirist like the famous Duchess 
of Marlborougli, who, having got hold of the youthftil prodntftioii 
of a heavy nobleman, in which his Lordship had tried to be plea* 
sant and profligate, reprinted it with a frontispiece representing 
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an elephant dancing on the sladc rope. A commonplace, decorous, 
and respectable {)olitician, who forfeits his respectability, may be 
compared to an ugly woman who has lost her character. He 
has thenceforth nothing to fall back upon; and what Dr. 
Johnson calls the most poignant of all feelings, the remorse for 
a crime committed in vain, is all that is now left to many of 
the most prominent members of the ‘ Country Party.’ 

So firm, however, was their confidence in their * mystery- 
^ man,’ that it was not until some days after the promulgation 
of his Budget, that they began to entertain misgivings as to 
his infallibility. They were repeatedly warned that a covp de 
main in English finance would be a gross folly, if it were not 
fortunately a moral impossibility. They persevered in hoping 
against hope, that the something * looming in liie future’ would 
prove their salvation after all; and they could hardly credit their 
senses when they saw their financial Phaeton let go the reins 
and tumble headlong from his seat. His own astonishment was 
little inferior to theirs, for he thought his Budget a ma8terf)iece, 
and is still, we arc credibly informed, utterly at a loss to under¬ 
stand why it was unpopular with both town and country, and so 
rapidly precipitated his fall. The source of their credulity and 
his confirmed delusion may, we susjicct, bo traced to some of 
his personal habits and peculiarities, which arc thus described 
by Mr. Francis: — ‘ Like Sir liobert Peel, he appears to isolate 
‘ himself—• to have fio assoemtes in the House, except those 

* forced on him by the imraedidte necessities of party. This 
' isolation and self-absorption arc equally conspicuous, whether 
‘ he is quiescent or in activity. Observe him any where about 
‘ the House, in the lobbies or in the committee-rooms; you 

* never see him in confidential communication with any one.’ 

A self-dependent and self-absorbed man betrays nothing; 
but, on the other hand, he learns nothing iSxcept from books, 
he loses the advantage of testing his measures or specula¬ 
tions by discussion, and the working every-day world of feeling 
and opinion remains a sealed volume to him. ' Depend upon it, 
‘ sir,’ observed Dr. Johnson, in reference to Lord Loughborough, 
‘ it is when you come close to a man in conversation that you 

* discover what his real abilities are; to make a speech in a 

* public assembly is a knack. Now, I honour Thurlow; Thurlow 
‘ is a fine fellow; he fairly puts his, mind to yours.’ 

It has been surmised that Mr. Disraeli, in this respect, bears 
a closer resemblance to Lord Loughborough than to Lord 
Thurlow. Nor, indeed, do we well see ho^t he could go, on 
playing his fiivourite part of ‘ mystery man,’ if he were in the 
habit of putting mind to mind, or of conversing in the full 
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meaning of the word, with men and women who might fairly 
claim to stand on an intellectual level with him,— which is a very 
different thing from talking over a Marquis of Carabas, or 
showing off to a select and not .over-wise circle of worshippers.* 
wish to Heaven that young man would risk himself/ ex¬ 
claimed Canning, on first hearing an embryo orator. The same 
wish must have risen repeatedly to the lips of many who have 
marked Mr.- Disraeli’s studied caution and absence of excit¬ 
ability at moments which seemed to invite the open and 
unrestrained interchange of sentiment and thought. "Whatever 
inferences may be drawn from the silence or reserve of authors 
and heroes whose laurels have been earned in the closet or 
the field, there must be something wrong in the mental or 
moral conformation of a man who can make showy speeches in 
public, and Avho confessedly possesses a lively fancy, a well- 
stored memory and a remarkable command of language, yet 
cannot or Aviil not 'risk himself’ in the animated and careless 
intercourse of cultivated society. There must be some designs 
and motives, or modes of thinking, which Avill not bear the light; 
or some vreak point which he wishes to cover; or he dreads the 
consequences of any impulsive movement on his own part, or 
on that of an antagonist Avlio may resolve to draw him out and 
try conclusions with him when he is not protected by the forms 
of parliamentary debate. ^ 

A rhetorician devoid of earnestness, and anxious only for 
self-display, can hardly be subjected to a more embarrassing 
ordeal then that of good table-talk. Its sudden breaks, quick 
turns, and elliptical transitions, are fatal to his tactics. He is 
like a column of infantry vainly endeavouring to deploy into 
line under fire; or he may be compared to Monsieur Jourdain, 
when, fresh from his fencing lesson, he is pinned against the 
wall by one of Toinette’s home-thrusts. By way of illus¬ 
trating our meaning, let us suppose that the substance of Mr. 
Disraeli’s first speech on his Budget had been mentioned at 
a private party. If he had begun to argue there that the 
Protectionists had never agitated for ‘Protection’ since 1846, 
because they had never brought the question specifically 

* * Nature descends down to infinite smallness. Mr.-has his 

parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at 
it in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly insects 
crawling about it, which doubtless think their fly to be the bluest, 
grandest, and most important animal in the universe, and are coii- 
vinedd that the world would be at an ^nd if it ceased to buz. 
{Peter PlymleyJ) , 
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before cither House of Parliament, he would scarcely have been 
allowed to finish his sentence. ‘What do you say then to 
‘ O’Connell’s omission to move for the Repeal of the Union? 
‘ Does it follow that he never agitated for it ?’ would have been 
instantly and triumphantly retorted. Or, let us take another 
instance from his second speech on the same subject, in which, it 
will be remembered, in answer to the objection, that his reserved 
surplus of 400,000/. was virtually created by adding to the 
national debt, he expatiated on the abuses of the Loan Fund. 
If he had attempted such an evasion amongst friends, he would 
have been checked and told to keep to the point, namely, 
whether his surplus was or was not the product of a continuing 
credit. In short, his three, four, and five hours’ orations would 
have been reduced to marvellously small dimensions if he had 
omitted everything which would have been deemed superfluous 
by a select company of financiers. But, of course, wc must not 
be understood as maintaining that amplification, with an admix¬ 
ture of commonplace, is always unsuitable in a set speech. All 
that we venture to suggest is, that it is sometimes easier to dis¬ 
pense with solid materials, and to build on shallow foundations, 
in a popular assembly than at a dinner-table. 

The late Sir Robert Peel’s reserve proceeded from a totally 
distinct cause, and implied high moral courage rather than a 
moral defect. It was his matured conviction, that a minister 
ought not to communicate his intentions or meditated measures 
before the time fixed for their formal announcement; and he 
was content to endure any extent of obloquy rather than break 
through what he deemed a salutary rule. He suflered bitterly 
from over-punctilious attention to it, and there was a period of 
his career, when a dash of Lord Melbourne’s fascinating indis¬ 
cretion would have been invaluable to the more sedate and 
cautious statesman. If he had gone about''&mongst the influen¬ 
tial country gentlemen during the autumn of 1845, and frankly 
communicated the difficulty he felt in acting up to the expec¬ 
tations which he bad permitted them to indulge as to the Coni 
Laws, very few, if any, would have sanctioned a factious com¬ 
bination to run him down. It would be curious if Mr. Disraeli, 
who rose by this very weakness of his illustrious victim, should 
find his own fall precipitated by an analogous fault of man¬ 
ner and disposition; which, in his case, must be too deeply 
rooted to be exchanged for the outward and visible signs of 
a non-existing congeniality. It is at all events clear, that if 
a ’^arty leader insists on playing the unseen oracle or the 
Oriental despot with his followers, he fearfully increases his 
responsibilities; for, if he fails, they will most assuredly exact 
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ample atonement for the humiliation and disappointment which 
they have gone through. And fail ho must, when he tries to 
delude a nation by the same arts which have enabled him to 
figure for a period as the organ and mouthpiece of a faction. 

When Mr. Disraeli announced his ' new principles and new 
‘ policies’ on the 17th July last, at Aylesbury, he had evidently 
not reflected that he was speaking as the finance minister of 
a mighty commercial empire, Avhich would look for the re¬ 
alisation of his pledge, and whose fiscal relations might be very 
seriously disturbed by it. We firmly believe that he had 
neither defined principles nor specific policies in his mind, when 
he thus took credit for a projected revision of taxation which 
would please everybody without displeasing anybody; but that 
he was simply indulging his habitual Cambyses’ vein, and that 
Jjc trusted to the chapter of accidents, or to his own versatility, 
lor getting him out of the scrape when, if ever, the hour of 
reckoning should actually arrive. Unluckily for him, people 
refused to believe that he could so far have forgotten his change 
of position as to* intend nothing more than an ad captandum 
harangue; and when Parliament met, he had no alternative but 
to introduce a BudgeJ, which, if not decidedly original, should 
rise above commonplace, or to confess himself a charlatan. If 
lie had regarded the well-understood interests of the Derby 
(iovernment, he would, notwithstanding, have rested satisfied 
with the quiet and unpretending applicatifti of the calculated or 
.anticipated surplus; but vanity overcame prudence; he could not 
hear to be twitted as the * bottle-conjuror,’ and he brought for¬ 
ward a bundle of proposals which have earned him a most unen¬ 
viable preeminence amongst finance-ministers, past, present, or to 
come. Horace Walpole relates that Sir Francis Dash wood. Lord 
Bute’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened his first and only 
Budget (for 1763) so injudiciously, and with so little intelligence 
of the exigencies of the period, that he himself was afterwards 
driven to admit his incapacity, and dolorously observea: ‘ People 
^ will point at me and say, there goes the worst Chancellor of 
‘ the Exchequer that ever appeared.’. Let the manes of this 
defunct financier be comforted; for Mr.’Disraeli, considering his 
opportunities, will probably rank with posterity as the worst. 

Then how happened it that this miracle of ingenuity, who is 
believed to have had carte blanche from his colleagues, and was 
certainly checked by no convictions of his own — blundered 
so egregiously when his whole political fortunes, and those 
of his party, as well as his reputation for practical statesman¬ 
ship which BtiU trembled in the balance of public opinion, 
were at stake ? Either a good or a popular Budget might have 
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served his turn; and after three months’ study, with all the aids 
and appliances of office, he produced one which proved both un¬ 
sound and unpopular, nay, which, whilst running counter to every 
Tory tradition, and tending to the subversion of the national 
credit, was coldly received by the agriculturists and clamorously 
denounced by the town constituencies?- The solution of the 
problem is that Mr. Disraeli never was, and never will be, a 
practical legislator or a statesman. lie is emphatically a rheto¬ 
rician, a man of words. There are few things that can be done 
by dint of words, which he cannot or will not do; but as for ear¬ 
nest thought, efficient action, well-defined aim, sound knowledge, 
or sincere purpose, he has none of them. Endowed with many 
choice endowments which'are requisite to oratorical excellence, 
he ranks ineffably below the first class of orators who have 
illustrated our parliamentary history; and it is consolatory to 
every lover of truth to mark, how invariably his most polished 
and pointed sarcasms tinkle harmlessly against the impenetrable 
shield of Mr. Gladstone’s moral superiority, or fall upon the 
proud crest of a high-minded and fearless antagonist of Lord 
John llussell’s stamp, like the foam of a breaker upon a rock. 
Ear from having reason to complain of circumstances, Mr. 
Disraeli, in our opinion, has been.most materially indebted to 
them for his orfitorical triumphs; and the chances are immea¬ 
surably against any project which he may entertain of being 
enabled to play over again the strange game of 1846. 

When Walter Scott, on finding the demand for his poetry 
growing slack, commenced the Wavcrley novels, Byron said 
of him that, if this new vein should fail or be exhausted, his 
versatile and copious genius would enable him to strike out a 
third or a fourth road to renovated and redoubled popularity. 
An equally acute and more experienced judge of intellectual 
capabilities — the late Richard Lalor Shicl took a widely dif¬ 
ferent view of Mr. Disraeli’s resources, when he remarked that 
the death of Sir Robert Peel had left his persecutor much in 
the condition of a dissecting surgeon without a subject. There 
were sundry peculiarities of character and position which ren¬ 
dered that lamented statesman both vulnerable and sensitive to 
a rare and exceptional degree; and the only branch of public 
speaking in which Mr. Disraeli has hitherto approximated 
to excellence is aggressive personality. The form may vary; 
it may he sarcasm, sneer, irony, ridicule, satire, or invective. 
But all his happiest efforts are marked by the same distinctive 
quality. He cannot shine without offensiveness. His passages 
of arms are not worth commemorating unless he draws blood. 
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He cannot bo ranked with debaters, like tho late Charles 
Bullcr — 

* "WIiosc wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Never carried a lieartstnin away on its blade.* 

He is more fitted to be ranged in the same category with tSose 
who, * when they cannot wield the sword, snatch tho dagger, 

‘ aii^ when they cannot barb it and make it rankle in the w'ound, 

‘ steep it ill venom, that it may fester in tho scratch.’ He 
is"* the Paganini of the rhetorical art; and his renown as first 
fiddle depends on the skill and felicity with which he executes 
so many tunes, with variations, upon one string. 

AVe have carefully perused the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s printed 
speeches, with the view of making a collection of their ‘ beauties ;* 
and the result of our search is even more unsatisfactory than 
wc could have anticipated. They possess the high merit of 
lucidity in statement and narration; but they are deficient in 
arrangement, condensation, and logical connexion; the transi¬ 
tions arc coimnoiily forced, and the ornaments almost always 
mcretrici(fcs. They neither instruct nor improve. They do 
not make his hearers or readers wiser or better. They do not 
guide the judgment, enlighten the understanding, or exalt the 
feelings. As Cicero says of Epicurus, ‘Nil magnificum, nil 
‘ generosum sapit.’ Judging either from internal evidence or 
from their known effects, we should infer that not one of them 
was seriously framed or intended to persuade or convince, or to 
advance any affirmative proposition, or any line of policy, or 
any measure of his own; but that the main aim of cadi was 
either to gratify his morbid fondness for notoriety, or to depre¬ 
ciate some individual who had wounded his vanity, stood in tiie 
w'ay of his advancement, or provoked his enmity in some man¬ 
ner. For this reason he is most powerful in reply; the more 
especially because his choicest bits, his purpurei panni, are cai’c- 
fully prepared beforehand, and cannot easily be made to wear 
an impromptu air in an opening speech. 

ISIost of the greatest speakers, ancient and modern, have 
been eminent in the vituperative branch of the, art; but, to 
the best of our information and belief, it is not true of more 
than one or two of them that their highest triumphs were 
achieved in it, and it is true of none that they entirely neglected 
the other branches, or cultivated them without fruit. Hut not 
only has Mr. Disraeli produced nothing comparable to Pitt’s 
speech on the Slave Trade, or Fox’s on the Westminster 
Scrutiny, or Burke’s on the American War, or Sheridan’s on 
the Begums of Oude, or Grattan’s on the Irish Declaration of 
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Rights, or Plunkett’s on the Catholic question, or any one 
of Lord Lyndhurat’s or Lord Brougham’s most admired effu¬ 
sions ; but, as regards purely ornamental rhetoric, no effort of 
his fancy deserves to be named in the same day with the glow¬ 
ing and graceful imagery of Cdnning, — as in the well known 
allusion to the ships in Plymouth harbour. The finest passage 
in this line which Mr. Francis can cull from his hero’s orations, 
is the one in which he warns the Manchester school that * there 
‘ is no reason why they should form an exception to that which 
* history has mournfully recorded; why they, too, should not 
‘fade like the Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian 
‘ palaces.’ 

With regard to the distinctive character of Mr. Disraeli’s 
eloquence, Mr. Francis’ inquiries and researches have uncon¬ 
sciously led him to the same conclusion. Almost every jmra- 
graph, sentence, or phrase which he adduces to illustrate 
Mr. Disraeli’s style, or to raise the critical estimate of his 
genius, is a personal attack, — express, implied, involved, or 
insinuated. We will cite a few of the most remarkable 
quoted for this purjjose by the partial biographer. He men¬ 
tions as eminently successful, the imputation levelled against 
the Premier in 1844, of being ‘ one who menaced his friends 
‘ whilst he cringed to bis opponents,’—the phrase of ‘ orga- 
‘ nised hypocrisy,* as applied to the Peel administration at the 
same time — the sneering remark in the Maynooth debate of 
1845, that ‘with him (Peel) great measures were always rested 
‘ on small precedents, that he always traced the steam engine 
‘ back to the teakettle; that, in fact, aU his precedents were tca- 
‘ kettle precedents ’—the double-barrel discharged at the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert, by the warning, that ‘ another 
‘ place (the House of Lords) may be drilled into a guard-room, 

‘ and the House of Commons into a vestry and the comparison 
of his.illustrious victim, first, to a * great parliamentary middle 
‘ man,’ and subsequently to a ‘ great appropriation clause.’ 
Equally cutting and well chosen were his weapons when, 
returning again and again to the charge, he advised Sir Robert 
to ‘ stick to quotation, because he never quoted any passage 
‘ that had not previouriy received the meed of parliamentary 
‘appr^ation* — compared him to the Turkish admiral who 
steered the fleet confided to him straight into the enemy’s port; 
and denounced him as a ‘ political pedlar, who, adopting the 
‘ principles of Free-trade, had bought his party in the cheapest 
‘ market, and sold them in the dearest.’ These may be favour¬ 
able specimens of wit,. cleverness, fancy, keen observation, 
adroit application, or quick perception. But their glitter and 
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point are not more remarkable than the worthlessness and 
heaviness of the materisds in which they are imbedded, or on 
which they lie,^ ‘ like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encum- 
^ bering what they cannot fertilise.’ 

Aware of the limits within which nature or habit had 
circumscribed the abilities of this remarkable personage, we 
were consequently by no means disposed, on the occasion of 
the famous Thiers* plagiarism, to give him credit for being 
able to compose an original eulogium on the ‘hero of a 
‘ hundred fights,’ of equal or greater merit thiin what he stole 
ready-made. He is by habit and frame of mind obstructive 
rather than constructive, better qualified for depreciating objects 
of popular esteem than for exalting them; and we happen to 
know that, prior to the detection of the theft, the. stolen part 
(occupying between thirty-five and forty lines in the newspaper 
reports) of his Wellington performance, was exultingly adduced 
by his admirers to prove that he could shine, when it suited 
liim, in a line for which he had been deemed radically unfit.* 

We confidently appeal to any one who was present at the 
.delivery of his studied attack on Sir Charles Wood and Sir 
James Graham in reference to our relations with France, 
whether — apart from its factious and mischievous spirit — this 
exhibition was not prosy and wearisome in the extreme, till he 
began to let off the squibs and crackers which he had reserved 
for the finale, and most of which, as usual, exploded very much 
to the annoyance and confusion of his friends. With what face 
can they attribute revolutionary tendencies to the Aberdeen 
and Kussell Ministry, if, since its formation, * no Kadical can 
‘ venture abroad for fear of being caught and converted into a 
‘ Conservative statesman ? ’ or how can they affect dread of Sir 
James Graham’s ‘progress,’ if, as they were antithetically told, 
‘ it consists in standing still.’ But his closing speech, on his 
Budget affords the most striking examples to show how ha¬ 
bitually and instinctively he resorts to sarcasm or vituperation 
when he is hard pressed. He had concentrated ^1 his energies 
to leave a terrible impression of his beak and talons, as he 


* The passages in question were first quoted in a translated ^ape 
in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ of July 4. 1848, in refutation c^jPsomo 
depreciatory remarks of Mr. Disraeli’s on the ‘ military mind.’ We 
learn from tlie same paper pf the 25th of November last, that the 
Right Honou^ble Gentleman has paid us afso the high compliment 
of printing as his own some striking reflections of a celebrated his¬ 
torian which opginally appeared in this Journal.' The peroration •of 
his speech on the third reading of the Corn Bill, May 15. 1846, is a 
mere paraphrase of .the couriuding paragraphs of Mr. Urquhart’s 
‘ Diplomatic Transactions in Central Asia.’ 
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alighted vulturc-like on foe after foe. With the look, tone, and 
attitude of Kean’s Shylock, he dealt about him like the 
Veiled Prophet — 

*In vain hb yells'his desperate enrses out; 

Deals death promiscuously to all about; 

To foes that charge, and coward friends that lly, 

. And seems of all tlie« Great Arch-Enemy. 

And the sole joy, his baffled spirit knows 
In this forced flight is — murdering as he goes. 

There Is, wc regret .to say, a prevalent tendency, both in 
and out of the House of Couimonb,' to admire this description 
of display, w*itliout pausing to consider the precise qualities of 
head and heart indicated by it. Yet the positive amount of 
intellectual power demanded for a telling invective is by no 
means extraordinary, provided its exercise be not restrained 
by good feeling or good taste. Looking merely to ephemeral 
cifects, it is also an immense advantage, in either speaker 
or writer, to be emancipated from conventional restraint. We 
learn from Moore’s ‘ Diary ’ that this topic was once briefly 
handled between a friend (Luttrell, we believe,) and himself. 
‘ L, Between what one would’nt write, and what one couhViit, 

* “tis a hard game to play at.” ^ M. “A man must risk tlio 

* ** former to attain the latter; and it is the same daring that 

* “produced the things wc would!nt write, and those toe thought 
‘ “ we couldnt.” ’ 

How many aspirants to political and literary distinction arc 
there, who would accept Mr. Disraeli’s position and reputation 
with the incidental drawbacks and qualifications ? To reduce the 
number of those who might be tempted to envy him, is the main 
object of this Article; and it is with an especial view to their 
edification that wc have collected the scattered illustrations of 
his career from its commencement. Eaj^h, individually taken, 
may prove little; but when the whole of them are viewed 
, together,' and in connexion with one another, the conclusion is 
irresistible. His mode of rising in the world then becomes patent 
to the most cursory observer. He is henceforth like a bee, or wasp, 
working in a glass case. He has broken Sedley’s supplementary 
commandment — ‘ Thou shalt not be found out; ’ and every 
well0risher to good government and social order should rejoice 
in his detection. His twenty-seven years of public life are thus 
made to assume their genuine form of a tangled rtass of disin¬ 
genuous expedients and contradictory professions, which change 
their colour, like the hues of shot silk — fade into something else 
we are looking at them, like what are called ' shifting views,’ 
‘i**- or dazzle the eye like the showy and indistinct figures in a 
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kalcidosoope. Is it just, wise,- or bene^oial that the highest 
honours of a State should be earntNi. bj. such means or lavished 
on such men? \ , 

It is idle to assert that lie wbii-his ^waj, fairijr<or unfairly, 
ns a man of letters or * gentleman ef» st^e l^ress/ He won it as 
a parliamentary gladiatox;; and his books Imve done him more 
liarm than good with, his emjdoyerSy l^ho do not appreciate their 
merits, and are constantly* liable be annoyed their satire 
or compromised by their reyehition#. We shoc^ lio more 
think of ranking him with JSSbr. ^Mac^ulay, than,'of* placing a 
successful general of Oondottieri,'' like Sir John Hawkwood, in 
the same category with Conde, Turenne, and Ma.rlborough, 
Let those to whom this judgment n^y seem harsh, reflect 
on the results which have ensued in a neighbouring country, 
from the habitual disregard of the moral element in appremating 
conduct or character, and from the premium thereby held out 
to unprincipled ambition. We are fortunately not. yet arrived 
at that lamentable state of social degradation, in which there is 
no recognised criterion of Excellence exo^t success; but we 
shall rapidly approximate towards it if we tamely permit 
brazen images, or false idols, to be set up for national worship 
in the midst of us; whilst, to proclaim that any i^ount of in** 
tercsted tergiversation or apostasy should be forgiven for the 
sake of wit, eloquence, or adroit audacity, is to canker public 
yirtue in the bud. The almost total absence of conventional 
restrictions and civil disabilities in this country, simply, adds to 
tfic apprehended danger by widening the arena, and by . render¬ 
ing it more easy of access to competitors of all grades, worthy 
or unworthy. It is, tlierefore, small merit in our eyes to have 
dispensed with the adventitious aids of birth and wealth, if the 
essential distinctions between right and wrong have been simul¬ 
taneously averlooked; and we speak under a lively sepse of our 
responsibilities as public censors, when vvC avow, that, fer from 
regarding this Caucasian luminary as having shed a wholesome 
llglit over our political Armament, we saw little but what au¬ 
gured evil in its lurid and fltful coruscations, and felt neither 
regret nor astonishment at its eclipse. . 

___ k _:- 

Art. VII. — Public Education as ajfected by the Minutes %f the 
Committee of Privy Council from 1646 to 1852; with Sug^ 
gestions as to future Policy, By Sir JaHES Kat SHUTTLEr 
WORTH, Bart. London: 1853. 

^BOM whatever premises opinions are started, they concur *m 
placing Education flrsit among the* social questions of the 
VOL. xcvii. NO. cxcvm. HH 
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day in the order o£ eolutton. Statesmen 6nd that the franchise 
cannot be extended and the n^resenlation: of the people im¬ 
proved until they are better educated. The Church .has ^ven 
a. practical evidence, of her devotion .to the cause by gatheiing 
scarcely less than a nnllipn of poor children into .her echools, 
upwards of 23,000 m number. . . 

It is now but here and there among the dmgy that one will 
be found to lament that so much is done for the education 
of poor chOdren, or to maintain that to be thrifdess, impro¬ 
vident, and'sunk in gross habita of debauchery, is the necessary 
and normalxondition of a labouring population, for which there 
is no help and in respect to which the Church has no other 
mission than to sit down and weep Or that, at best, we should 
be contented if we can teach them to read the Scriptures, 
although they remain wholly incapable of .comprehending the 
language of her Liturgy or of sermons, and with no other per¬ 
ception of pleasure or instruction derivable from reading -^an 
immoral or seditious publications will gratify. . 

There are thoughtful men among* the clergy now everywhere 
to be found who are ready to admit that even if the statements 
made of the progress in knowledge of the children in some of 
our elementary schools—which we believe to be greatly exag¬ 
gerated—were true, there , would be nothing remarkable or 
unreasonable in it. People forget, when they express their 
amazement at such advancement in intelligence among the. 
labouring classes, what strides we have ourselves been making, 
so that a far wider chasm is interposed between us and them 
than heretofore—a chasm thus widened by our more rapid 
progress in knowledge, in civilisation, and in material well' 
being. So that the education of the people does not tend to 
deslxoy the old relations of society, but to restore tliein \ and 
the danger, to be averted does not He in this approximation but 
in t^t widening chasm. 

We have entered more fully on this question in a farmer 
Number.* The principle on which it rests is strikingly, illus¬ 
trated in the following passage from a description by a Scotch 
&rm servant of the present, as compared with the former, con¬ 
dition of ^sons of ^8 dass. We quote it from * ChamberB’ 
Journal’ for the 5th Febnpuy,.1853. ‘Masters and servants 
* liave been gradually rece^g from each other for seventy or 
‘ years past. i^Iducation has been &vourable to the 

‘ fdhner, while the mind of the latter has hjem lefib. to Ihnush 
‘and^ st^e. The masters have become so polished :m. their 

^ * iSdyoEibiirgh Beview, dxxW. Jane* ^ 
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‘ manners and conversation that they will not hold intercourse 

* with their servants. They not only neglected to order Well 

* their household^ but they have driven us from under the. family 
‘ irdof as a nuisance and assigned us a bOthie*, where we can, 

* without restraint, indulge to excess in thpse humillatiDg prac- 
‘ tices for which many of us are notorious, alike to our own 
‘ disgtace and to the misfortune of others.’ 

The authorities of the Horse Guards have established regi¬ 
mental schools, attended in great numbers (voluntarily) by the 
soldiers. The Rev. G.*R. Gleig, the Chaplain-Gener^, is 
charged with the inspection of these schools; and, to tmin 
skilful teachers iot them, a normal school has been established 
at Chelsea. The following extract from the recently published 
journal of F. S. Larpent, Esq., Judge-Advocate to the British 
Forces in the Peninsula, bears testimony to the expediency of 
these measures: — ‘In marching, our men have no chance at all 
‘ with the French. The latter beat them hollow; and, I be- 
‘ lieve, principally owing to their being a more intelligent set of 
‘ beings, seeing consequences more, and feeling them. This 
‘ makes them sober and orderly; whenever it becomes material 
‘ and on a pinch, their exertions and individual activity are 

* astonishing. Our men get sulky and desperate, drink exces- 

* sively, and become daily more weak and unable to proceed, 
‘ principally from tlieir own conduct. They eat voraciously 
‘ when opportunity offers, after having had short fare. This 
‘ brings on fluxes, &c. In every respect, except courage, they 
‘ are inferior soldiers to the French and Germans.’ 

The advocates of penal reform tell us that crime strikes its 
roots deep into childhood: the period of life which immediately 
follows it being of all others most prolific in criminals. The 
number of prisoners classed as juveniles in the prison inspectors’ 
returns was, in the year 1849, no fewer than 12,955 ;• of which 
number 1431 were under the age of 12, 2,912 from ISf to 14, 
and the remaining 8,617 from 14 to 17.f * 

There is no age so prolific of crime as that from 15 to 20. 
Of the whole number of prisoners committed in the year 1846 
one-fourth were between those ages; nevertheless these formed 
but one-tenth of the population; so that one-fourth of the crime 
was committed by one-tenth of the population.^ 

‘ It is not enough for society,’ says Mr. Thompson, of Ban¬ 
chory (‘ Sodal Evils and their Causes and Cure,’ Nisb'eti 1852, 


* A detached cottage assigned to the unmarried fimn labourers.. 
t Mr. Fletcher's ‘ The Farm School System of the Continent.’ 

I Edinburgh Review, No. clviii. v ^ 
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quoted by Colonel Jebb, Prison Keport, 1852,) ‘to reform 
‘ criminals after they have led lives of crime for years; it has 
‘ another and a greater, and happily it is an easier work to 
‘ accomplish, and that is to j)Tevent the growth of a population 

* of juvenile offenders ready and willing, year after year, to fill 
‘ up the places of those who may have been reformed or removed 
‘ from the country. The work is not to cleanse the polluted 
‘ stream, after it has long flowed on in its pcstOential coiirse, 
‘ but to purify the fountain whence it draws an unfailing 
‘ supply.’ 

Shifting our point of view from the side of crime to that 
of paupensm, we find Mr. Carleton Tufnell reporting* that 
‘ Pauper parents rear pauper children, and that their habit of 
‘ dependence on the poors’ rate seems to descend as a part of 
‘ their natures from generation to generationso that ‘ to stop 
‘ this hereditary taint would be to annihilate the greater part 
‘ of the pauperism of the country.’ * I have seen,’ says Mr 
‘ Cliadwick (Report on London and Berks, 1833), * three gene- 
‘ rations of paupers — the father, the son, and the grandson — 

‘ with their respective families at their heels, trooping to the 
‘ overseer every Saturday for their weekly allowances.’ 

Even the advocates of economy find it in a liberal expendi¬ 
ture for the education of pauper and criminal children. * All,’ 
says Colonel Jebb, in his able Report on Convict Prisons, 1851, 

‘ who have attentively considered the present neglected state of 
‘ the lowest classes, and arc at all aware of the evifs resulting 
‘ from it, win admit tliat up to this period a too narrow economy 
‘ has caused a question of the highest social interest, and even 

* of justice, to be subordinate to one of present outlay, I do not 

* say of economy, because I believe it would be a wise economy 

* to spend more in the means of prevenUonf with a view to 
‘ spending less in the punishment of criinp; and this would be 
‘ effecte'd by making proper provision for the training of those 

* chisses Who are now virtually shut out from all the recognised 
‘ means of suitable instruction, and are left to the unaided ex- 

* ertions of benevolence.’ •* It was said by the late Mr. Rushton, 

‘ stipendiary magistrate at Liverpool, that he had fracerifdned 
‘ that ten criminal children under fourteen years of age had cost 
‘ in apprehension and imprisonment upwards of €00/.; and with 
‘ BO little effect that all of them were then in priton, and one, 

^ only about ten years of age, lay under sentenee of transporta- 
‘ tion for seven years.’f 

% ■ : - ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ —^ ,- 

* Report on the Edueatidn of Pauper Children, 1839. 

. f GoloUel JebVs Report. 
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In those new conditions of social well-being on which we 
haye -entered, instruction is found to be necessary to the subor¬ 
dination of common sailors. Speaking of the Royal Navy 
sdiools at Greenwich Hospital for the sons of common sailors, 
which now rank we believe among the best elementary schools 
in Rurope, and which send out some of the very best ojBicers 
and sailors in Her Majesty’s Service and the Mercantile 
Marine, the Inspector says (Minutes, 1850-51, p. 24.); — 
' It is a fact worthy of being recorded, and deserving of obser- 
‘ vation, that, so long as a low standard was affixed to the edu- 

* cation of the boys of the Greenwich schools, lest it should 
' render them dissatisfied with the hardships of a sea-faring life, 

* they were found to be dissatisfied with those hardships — they 
/ ran away from their ships— and that wow, when it is fixed at a 
‘ high standard, they are not dissatisfied with them — they do 
' not run away from their ships, and are more steady (as it is 
‘ termed) than other boys.’ The Board of Trade, taking at 
length into its consideration the admitted inferiority of tlie 
masters and mates of British merchant ships to those of other 
countries, and yielding to the stubborn fact of a great annual 
loss of life and property, caused simply by their ignorance and 
by that moral debasement which is its inseparable companion, 
has, under the administration of Lord Colchester, begun to 
establish navigation schools in tlie seaports for the education of 
merchant'teamen’s apprentices. 

And, lastly, we have the great commercial and manufacturing 
interests of the country importunately demanding the industrial 
education of the people as a necessity; jthat we may compete 
with those foreign countries who have in this respect taken the 
lead of us. The reports of several of the juries of the Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 speak this language, and memorials lo the same 
effect from the manufacturers of Birmingham, ot Bristol, of 
Halifax, of Hull, of Oldham, Sheffield, and the Batteries, are 
appended to the Second Report of the Commissioners. The 
manufacturers of Halifax say that they * have long felt, in com- 
*mon with those of other districts, the great disadvantages 
‘ under which they labour from the ladk of a better education 

* of the operative classes, and urge the founding, on a national 

* basis> of a scheme of industrial education, as alike important 

* to the prosperity and welfare of evei^ class of the community.’ 

The memorialists from Hull' perceive that unless a system of 

* industrial education is. extended to this country, so as to eniable 

* our manufacturers to apply increased sdence and skill t5 our 

* manufactures, England cannot keep*her, position in the great 

* industrial competition of all nations.’ And the Jury of Mh* 
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chines eacpressea An opinion that -nniess something is^done for 
induBtrial education in England, *the supedority which the 
' French have attained in certain branches of indastiy by their 
‘ attention to the art of design, will eventually appear, through 
' the f^ency of the JEcoles des Arts et McUerSi in the more scien- 
‘ tifio character of these machines.’* 

Nor are these fears without foundation. . Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
in his able introductoiy lecture of the Session 1852**^3, at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, has shown us how perfect a 
system of industrial education has been ox^ganisod in the Reed 
and the Crewer&e schools of Germany, and in the Ecoles des Arts 
et Metiers of France. It is calculated that in Germany alone 
13,000 men annually receive the high technical and scientific 
training of these schools; while more than 30,000 workmen 
are being systematically taught the elements of Science and of 
Art in schools which communicate instruction to' them in their 
leisure hours.! Whilst there are no such means of education 
in England it is not to be wondered at that * our glass makers, 

‘ porcelain manufacturers, our calico printers and others, have 

* been obliged to receive from abroad that intellectual element 
^ of manufacture which they could not obtain at home—a right 
^ policy for the industrial producers, but a miserable one for the 
' State which has neglected to cultivate it within itself.’! 

Infiuenced by these considerations, the Society of Arts has 
constituted a Committee of Industrial Instruction, the object of 
which is announced in the following quotation from their cir¬ 
cular under the date of January 25. 1853: — 

* The Committee, taking up that portion of the subject which 

* lies more immediately within their province — Industrial In- 

* struction as a means of promoting Arts, Manufactures, and 
‘ Commerce, the chartered objects of thei^Society — only give 
‘ expression to a widely-spread opinion — an opinion which has 
‘ now deepened into conviction, since the products of the industry 
‘ of the nations of the earth were brought into emulative com- 
^parison at the Great Exhibition of 1851,—that Industrial 

* Instruction and a suitable training bearing on the realities of 
^life, and fitted to the'wants of the times, are the pressing 
^ needs of our day.* 

These principles have received, however, but a tardy re&og- 
ritiim. The Church had gone through a long period of dodien- 


• ReportsOf Juries, p. 176. Jury V. '> i.' . 

t Second Beport of the ConMnksionera ef the Bldubition of 1851; 
pJfIS. ■ ^ <• .V'-- 

4 Dr. Playfairis Lecture, p. 10, .i). . ; ^ 
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sion^the spreading population; had far outgrown her mini¬ 
strations the church^ began to be deserted bj the oommon 
people, and their hearts were well nigh estranged from/her, 
before she extended a pastoral care to the d^Udren )of tike 
{MMnr. Agrarian outrages, strikes, and politioal unions. Chart¬ 
ism and Socialism, had to do their work, and armed mobs in 
Kent and .Glamorganshire, ready to follow any madman or 
fanatic who might offer to lead them, were required to bear 
their testimony to an ignorance in the nineteenth century 
which finds its historical parallel ib the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
among the followers of Wat Tyler and Ja(^ Cade, before the 
attention of Parliament was awakened to the political necessity 
of. education for the people.. 

Our poors’rates had been allowed to increase to five millioius 
annually, and the cost of our prisons to two millions, before 
economists bethought themselves that it would be cheaper to 
train up children to industry, enterprise, and honesty, than to 
maintain them when they became men and women as mminals 
or paupers. 

The manufacturing and cbmmercial interests of the country 
had derived countless profits .from the discoveries in science of 
a few earnest and devoted, but neglected and unrequited, men, 
and the Art schools of, other countries had given to the manu¬ 
factures of tliose countries a xecognised superiority; before those 
interests awoke to the consciousness how vast a mine of wealth 
there lay beneath their feet in the practical application of 
great principles of Science and Art, when once these should 
penetrate deeper than the classes now distinguished as educated, 
and reach the artificers and mechanics of the country. 

To the honour of the Church be it, however, said, that'she 
was the first to occupy the ground of Education. ,Of all the 
different ideas which have been formed as to the form under 
which the education of the people should be developed, and the 
principles on which it should be based, the only one whidi< has 
yet fructified has its ^uree in a religious instinct. ... 

It was a religious impulse which founded the daily school, 
and it retains possesion of it. Ko scheme to promote educar 
tion can overlook its religious origin. From the fifth century 
to the nineteenth, Christianity has evec been in the van oi 
mvilisation. Xt was^ by missionaries of the .early Church , thirt 
the seeds of humanity, of justice, and mercy, were sown omong^ 
the barbarian tribes, so long withheld by the power of ISxme- 
withib the boundaries of the Khine and the 
which, in the fifth century, swept like a hurricime 
Southern Europe; and it is Christianity in these latter times. 
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whose footsteps lure seen alonob bearing in her hands the Word 

Life, in the allejs^ the back courts, the garrets, oehars, and 
lodging-hoases of our cities, where fest^ a population who 
united crimes of cirilisation and of barbarism-^the dangerous 
dasses of society—men scarcely withhrid by the civil power 
within the limits of the law—the terrible retribution whose 
delinquency would be an age of violence and misrule. 

The reli^us instinct, in which the idea of education for the 
people unquestionably had its origin, was, neverthdess, long in 
^ving effect to it. 

* It was not until the period immediately preceding the Be- 

* formation,’*says Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, 'that the practice 
' of founding and endowing schools had commenced,’ before that 
time 'few schools existed for the common ^ople. ^me diildren 
' were taught in the Sonff ScoU of the cathedral to read as well 
' as to sing. Some poor scholars also received instruction in 
' the chantries and othere in the monasteries; but they were 
' chiefly destined, by entering the universities as sizars, to swell 
' the inferior ranks of the clergy.’ That awakening of the 
human mind, of which the Beformd,tion was the evidence, could 
not be without its influence on education. With a portiod of 
the spoils of the Church the Reformers founded, therefore, 
schools and collies. 

One of the first objects of Cranmer and his fellow labourers 
was to enable tlic people to join in the public worship of the 
Church both with the spirit and with the understanding, by 
having that worship celebrated in their own language; but no 
means were taken to teach them to read the Scriptures. A 
century after we find, however, the pilgrim fathers—themselves 
educated men—devoting themselves to the work of education, 
in America, under the influence of a public opinion favourable 
to it, which they cannot but have brought with th^ from the 
old countiiy: — 'It was ever the.custom,* says Mr* Bancroftf, 
quoting the Colonial Laws *nnd it soon became the law, 

* in Puritan New England, that none, of the brethren shall 

* suffer so mucli barbarism in their families as not to teach their 
' children ^nfl apprentices so much learning as may enable them 
'perfectly to learn the English tongue’ • . . . 'To the end 


* Ihe first endowed school fm* the education of the. potn is stated 
in the- * Digest of Schools and Chanties for Education* to have been 
Fhillipps’ school at Sutton St. klary’s, Lino^shire. • The total 
number of such endowed schocls in, 1887, if te have been 


History of the United States,’ vol. i. c. 10. 
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* Uiat learning may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers, 

‘ it was ordered that every township, after the Lord had in- 

* creased them to the number of fifty householders, shall appoint 
‘ one to teach all children to write and read, and whwe any town 

* shall increase to the number of one hundred families^ they 

' shall set up a grammar echoed.’ • 

* In these measures,’ Mr. Bancroft goes on to say, * ** especially 
' in the laws establishing the common schools—rlies the secret 

* of the success and character of New England. Every child as 

* it was bom into the world, was lifted from the earth by the 

* genius of the country, and in the statutes of the land rc- 
‘ ceived, ns its birthright, a pledge of the public care for its 
‘ morsds and its mind.’ 

Whilst the Puritans were thus laying in America the founda¬ 
tion of that system of national common school education of 
which they are now reaping the fruits—although knowledge 
and civilisation were making rapid progress in the upper dasses 
in England,—but little was done by private benevolence* for 
the education of the people, and nothing by the State. * Popular 

* education received its first impulse two centuries after the 

* Beformation,’ not (says Sir James Kay Shdttleworth), from 

* * From this time, similar .schoola sprang up here and there 
throughout the country, although very slowly at first. For eleven 
years after, no other school for the instruction of the poor was esta¬ 
blished. But at the end of that time, in 1503, we find that four were 
founded and endowed. A still longer period, forty-six years, then 
elapsed without the foundation of a single school of the kind. The 
intervals between their establishment became less and less, however, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century; and, from 1600 to 1837, 
there was not a year that was not marked by the foundation Qf one 
or more such schools. Several years can count their tcp, twehfty, or 
thirty schools; and one yew, 1719, as many as forty. The years in 
which our forefathers were most industrious in establishing these 
schools were the first thirty'eight years of the eighteenth century, 
namely, about the time of Queen Anne, who did much to promote 
their establishment. After this there was a sudden falling off in 
their annual increase, and then the rate continued lojj^ wi^ a few 
excepUonal years. Towards 1837, they dwindled dow^gain to one 
a year, somewhat after the fashion in which they* had arisen. But, 
firoin the commencement of the seventeenth century, when they began 
to be regular in their estabUshment^ to the year 1837, when the last 
of which we hear was endowed, the average number per annum was 
between seven- and eight. The total number of such schools, the 

** Schools not Clamical” of the Digest; is 2,217, which^ves an average 
of forty-two or forty-three for each coun^.' {Educational Ea^osUort 
March, 1853.) 
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' anj* a&t of public policy, but fiTom the spontaneous emotioits of 
‘ Christian charity. In contemplating this phenomenon we at 
‘ once perceive the, evidence of a new and advanced period of 
^ civilisation. No great national crisis awakens the Government 
^ to a sense of its.danger, or impels' the people to some act of 
^ revolution, bu4we are called to observe the sUent birth of the 

* Society for Promoting Christian ICnowledge in ITOl, and the 
‘ gradud and limited growth of its schools through the suoieed- 

* ing century; —the creation of the first Sunday school in Glou- 

* cester, in 1782, by Robert Raikes; the establishment of the 
‘ Sunday School Union in 1786; the commencement of the 
‘ labours of Bell and Lancaster in 1797-98 ; the origin of the 

* Society afterwards called the British and Foreign School 
‘ Society in 1811; the birth of the first Infant School at New 
‘ Lanark in 1815, and the‘foundation of the Home and Colonial 
^ Infant School ^^ciety in 1836.’ 

‘ It is also important to observe, that the development o? Sunday 
schools for the poor proceeded with gigantic strides, before the 
labours of Bell and Lancaster gave rise to the two great societies for 
the establishment of day schools. The idea of education for the poor 
sprang from a religious impulse, — it was fosterbd by intense religions 
•zeal,—it regarded the school as the nursery of the Church and con¬ 
gregation,—and confided its management to the chief communicants, 
to tl^ deacons, elders, and class teachers. Thus the Sunday school 
became the type of the daily school; and it was natural that ele¬ 
mentary education should, even in day-schools at first, comprise only 
such rudiments of instruction as enabled the scholar to read the Holy 
Scriptures. How great was the impulse of the Reformation,-—^nd 
how strong became that flood of Christian zeal whose fountain first 
welled up in the heart of Robert Raikes, is now known irom the fact, 
that in 1833, the first rudiments of instruction were then given in un¬ 
endowed schools to 390,734 children ; of which number 178,517 were 
taught in. schools supported by subscription^ only, and 212,217 ioi' 
schools supj^prted in part by subscriptions and in part by the pay¬ 
ments of the scholars. Besides which number, 153,764 otliOT children 
were taught in endowed schools, which have owed their origin either 
to the impulse of the Reformation, or to the more recent znahifesta- 
tions of religious 'zeal. So that, in 1833, 544,498 scholars, were cp- 
ceiying the dements of education, in schools which bad been founded 
by the infitience of religion.* (P.,34.) . , 

* No . one, therefore, who has examined the history of English -PulEiUG 
Educatton oan doubt that to attempt to separate it from rehgion would 
be to pfier the rudest violence not only to the traditions of the country, 
bi|t tod^in^iutions, , whether;they the growth of cestwieior the 

o&prip^ of popular will’ (P. 3X«) < / 

izf 'Sbii>‘faet the of thO'ptbbl^i^ in 

fibi^^ttolntion of which he has laboured so long, so devotedly^ 
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and with so large a measure of success. He thus eumitiates 

it: — <1- ' ; 

‘ A system of National Education is necessarily of slow growth. 
In a country possessing representative institutions, public opinion 
must first be convinced of the necessity and utility of so vast a br6a~ 
tion, as that of universally accessible and efficient elementary schools. 
To suppose that, in the attainment of this conviction, all diffieifities 
are surmounted, would he a proof of a singular want of politicid ex¬ 
perience. In a mixed constitution, protecting all in the enje^ment 
of civil and religious freedom, the most difficult problem which can 
be proposed to a statesman is such a scheme, involving die civil 
rights and religious privileges of every class, yet iu harmony with 
polit^l justice, and being a full expression of the national power.’ 
(P. 54.) 

The w'ork now before us contains the masterly exposition of so 
much of this problem as has been solved,—and of what remains 
to be done. No common interest attaches to it as the labour of 
a period of retirement from official duties rendered’necessary by 
the sacrifice he had made to them of bis health. 

The difficulties of the task which the State had undertaken, 
when it intervened in the education of the people, were soon 
made apparent. When Parliament, in 1833, on the motion of 
Lord Althorp, devoted an annual grant of 20,000/. to the pro¬ 
motion of education in Great Britain, the money, so long us it 
was distributed through the intervention of the National and 
British and Foreign ^hool Societies, to aid in the erection of 
schools almost unconditionally, was accepted with alacrity. But 
when, in 1839, Her Majesty, in a letter addressed by Lord 
John Bussell to Lord Lansdowne, signified her gracious inten¬ 
tion to create a Committee of Council on Education, whose 
functions^and the principles by which they were to be governed 
were declared in Her Majesty’s letters as follows -L then was 
commenced one of the mo^ remarkable contests reco^^ded in the 
constitutional history of* the country. 

‘ Much may he effected by a temperate attentk)n to the 
^ claims of the Established Church, and the religious freedom 
‘ sanctioned by the law. ^ p ' ^ 

* On this subject 1 need only to say that it is Her M^esty’s 

* w.i^ that the youth of this kingdom shoidd be jreKgioualy 

* brought up, and that the rights of conscienoe should be 

* speoteci ' 

* It is some consolation to Her Miyosty to perceive thht, of 

* late years, the 2 eal for popular eduoatimi has incree^, that 
‘ the Established Church has made great efforts <to j^mote^he 

' buUding of schools, and that the National and British, and • 
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* Foreign Schocd Societies have actively endeavoured to stimu- 

* late the liberality of4he benevol^t and enlightened friends of 

* general education. 

f Still much remtuns to be done; and among the chief defects 
' yet subsisting may be reckoned the insufficient number of 

* qualified BchoohnasterB; the imperfect method of teaching 

* which prevails in, p^haps, the greater number of the schools; 

* the absence of any sufficient inspection of the schools, and ex- 

* amination of the nature of the instruction given; the want of 

* a model school, which might serve for the example of those 
' societies and committees, which anxiously seek to improve 

* their own methods of teaching; and, finally, the neglect (d this 

* great subject among the enactments of our voluminous Tegis- 

* lation.’ 

The course pursued by the Committee of Council, from that 
time to the present, has been in obedience to Her Majesty’s com¬ 
mands, arid in many important particulars it has accomplished 
her wishes. Provision has been made, in the Apprenticed Pupil 
Teachers, for the annual supply of u])wards of a thousand can¬ 
didates for the office of the teacher. Forty training schools have 
been established to receive them, and to prepare them finally for 
entering on that office. The schools, upwards of two thousand 
in number, in which these pupil teachers are apprenticed, arc, 
many of them, model schools, scattered over the whole fafce of the 
country. To raise the standard of instruction among existing 
teachers, certificates are granted to tiietn on examination, and 
augmentations of salary consequent on those certificates and on 
a mthful and efficient discharge of their duties. And a staff 
of inspectors and assistant inspectors protects the expenditure 
of the public money for these objects, and guides, directs, and 
encourages local efforts in the cause of education, with that 
ability, and success, to which the minutes of the Committee of 
Council b^r ample testimony. 

The illustrious statesmen, who advised Her Majesty in the 
creation of the Committee of Council on Education, after the 
lapse of^femrteen years «re agfun members of the Cabinet; they 
still give tbe ftld of their wisdom and experience and the autho¬ 
rity of their great names to Ibe cause of national education, and 
labour togefber to complete the great work they have under¬ 
taken. The official d^artpent of the Committee will lose none 
of its administrative character under the presidency of the Earl 
of Granviiie, and no unworthy succeosor in Ibe place of Sir 
d[aimea’Sfy Shuttlewortb. 

, The Committee of Council had a prompt experiehoe of the 
.ffifficnlties which were to beset its path. 
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A ^vcrnment normal and model school was proposed in 
1839 to be established, to which students* of dil&ite&t irehgious 
communions should be admitted, mid in which what^ras termed 
general religious instructionshould be given hy the nmsteri 
and special instruction reserved for the clergy and n^oisters of 
different communions, who were to imp:wt it at hours appro* 
printed to that purpose. The plan of. this school, whidi was to 
become the type of other schools to be founded by the Govern¬ 
ment, was at once and very resolutely opposed, and it was 
defeated. Sir James speaks somewhat bitterly of this defeat. 

‘ The existence of Lord Melbourne’s administration was endan¬ 
gered in 1839 by the attempt to lay the foundations of the edacation 
of tl|t people, on the recognition of the equality of their civil rights 
in matters of religion. The Church was probably less alarmed by the 
recognition of this civil equality, than by the absence from that 
scheme of any definition of the limits of the eivil power. Such defi> 
nition was then impossible, but its absence oi'oused the most extrava¬ 
gant terror. Impelled by this fear, tlve Church, in the defence of her 
traditional privileges, assumed the responsibility of resisting, by the 
utmost exercise of her authority and influence in the country, in both 
Houses of Parliament, and at the foot of the Throne, the first great 
plan ever proposed, by any government, for the education of the 
humblest classes in Great Britain. The statesmen who sustained this 
grave discomfiture were not, however, discouraged. They failed 
indeed to establish a normal school, under the direction of the civil 
power, for training in religion and secular learning the teachers of 
the poor.* 

‘ But the Committee of Council on Education survived, the prin¬ 
ciples of a great public policy were in operation, and were silently 
attracting to themselves, like centres of crystallisation, a mass of pre¬ 
cedent and authority, which was destined to become irresistible.* 

The measures of r839, actively supported by many Dissenters, 
bad failed, because they ignored the authority of the Church in 
education. A scheme by which Sir James Graham endeavoured, 
in 1842, to organise factory schools in whioh autbority^ should be 
given to the teaching of the Church and toleration to Dissent— 
failed in the opposite sense. The Dissenters overthrew it, and 
the Church looked on with indifference. Much ground was 
however gained. 

By their Lordships* Minutes, presented , to Pariiaiaent in 
1839-40, it was declared that the right, eff inspeo^ticu would be 
required by them in aU cases in which they should make grants 
of the public money to schools. And^that inspectors should be 

■ I ■ . ■ ■ ■ i — ■ ..i ; I . . — - 

* See a pamphlet called ‘ The School in its. Beltons to. the State,’ 
&c. 1850. . , ... 
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appointed ^^not to iniSerfere'with the reli^ous instruction, or 
‘ discipline,* or mana^em^t, of the. school, it being their object 
* to collect iacts and mfermation, and to report the result of their 
' inspection, to the Committee of CounciL 

The institution this bodf of inspectors, assented to after 
much discusrioB) and under various conditions and restrictions, 
was one of the .boldest and the most snccessful of the measures 
of the Committee of CounciL To ^precdate it the 'state of 
public opinion in regard to these measures, from 1839 to 1842, 
muM be reoalled-^the open opposition of Dissentmrs, the sullen 
toleration of the Church. All the ground which was won be¬ 
tween that time and 1846, and which prepared in so remarkable 
a manner for the minutes of that year, was won by the m|pec- 
tors. A result the more creditable to those gentlemen, as they 
had not then at their disposal augmentations of salary as rewards 
for good teachers, or pupil tcacherships for good children. 

Nothing'was to be gained from them but the advice which . 
their examinations suggested,* and their encouragement. Men 
in whom the public had a confidence, had been induced to 
seek these offices, and Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wbamcliffe, 
on whom successively the appointments devolved, had taken 
great pains in the selection. That was a wise regulation of the 
Committee which limited the function of the Inspectors to ex¬ 
amination and inquiry, and, to the publicity which they were 
to give to the results of that examination and inquiry. On this 
head we have the opinion of a gentleman who has looked at it 
from a novel and a very instructive point of view. M. Eugene 
Kendu, formerly private secretary to the Minister of Education, 
and'of Public Worship in Franco, and Inspector to the Academy 
of Paris, was commissioned in 1851 to report on the state of 
elementary instruction in London. Comparing the influence of 
inspectors in France—whose function, in s<^ools not maintaineid 
wholly by the State (ecoles libres) it apparently is to detect and 
to punish infractions of the law, but who cannot intervene in 
anything which belongs to the instruction of those schools— 
with that of inspection in England, he says: — 

* Llnspection, en Angletenre, s’abstient de toute action, avons 
' nous dit, BUT la discipline et la direction de T^cole; et pOurtant 

* son influence y est considerable; plus considerable sur ies des- 
^ tinees gencrales de renseignemenf^ je ne crains pas de I’affir- 

< m^, qu’en France oti,, cepend^t, die a <&eotbnent la 

< main silr Ies persmnes. J’ei^ique ce phenomkie par on mot: 

‘ lesju^ements porl^ par Vin^eiCtion, m AnghUrte, tmt pvJlMc&» 

* L^speerion borne A conjE^ter/d. comparef^,*A discuter ;des re- 
^ sultats; cela est vrm; mak pour temoin et pour juge deees ap- 
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* preciations elie »la puissance la pins redout^e, Fopinicn. Tous 
‘ les ans, l^ rappoiis des iaspeetewFs de Sa MaJestCf air^m6s an 
‘ Committee tf Councti^ sent r^unis pour 4tre pUbli^Sy 6t» par ordre 
' de la Reinc, present's mix deux chaanbres d’Angleteri^ > . > 

*'Sur les 19 inspectems^ 13<^partieiinent au derg^. Tons 
' sont des 'bonunes pleins de sdence, etde distinction d’esprit, e& 
‘ etat par oous^quent' d'enyisager rinstruotion primatre par ses 
' aspeds lea plus larges, et de saisir les points par lesq^uels «lle 
‘ en^ dr contact avec les int^rSts.sociaux et politique^ du pay^s. 

‘ II Buffit de jeter les yeux sur les rapports publics chaque ann4e 
' par le CommUtee of Council^ pour se convaincre quc I’inspection 
‘ de rinstruotion primaire, dans le Royaume Uni, est confide a 
^ de^,mainB capables d’imprimer & un grand service la plus in- 

* telligente direction.’ * 

Until the year 1846 the policy of the''Committee of Council 
experienced frequent discomfitures, and the existence of more 
than one administration was perilled by it, gaining ground how¬ 
ever through the popularity of the inspection, and endued in its 
secretary with no common vitality, it raised itself from every 
discomfiture and turned every defeat to advantage. It had, in 
truth, in its Secretary no ordinary public servant. Dedicated 
to the work he had undertaken with that zeal bordering on en- 
thusiasin— by which, and by which alone, great undertakings 
are accomplished, of great power, and the ability in council and 
in action, infinite in resources and unwearied in labours, the ad¬ 
ministration of the ofiice became in his hands one of constant 
activity and unceasing educational aggression; until, by the 
celebrated Minutes of 1846, the question of .the education of the 
people of' England was at length placed beyond the possibility 
of question or doubt. Considered in all their relations and 
issues,, the Minutes of 1846, which provide for an abundant 
supply of teaching, may be considered to have accomplished the 
object of . the Committee. T|iey have sent the schoolmaster on 
his mission, to found schools everywhere over the length and 
bieadth of the land., By providing for the creation of good 
teachers year after year, they have assured the crearion of schools, 
and those good sdiools, by the only means praotiqable in a 
country like 'Our8*«>^*and by the best means. 

Althoifgh cordkdly and / thankfully accepted by the great 
majority of those clei^men who were kbouring for the weifiire 
of their schi^s; the Minntes were received with great jealousy 

and oi^sition by. the leadei® oi the High, Church Pai^; 

* 

* de I'lnstra^on Prim^re % I^dres,* par Eug^e 

Bendu. . Paris: Pupoint, 4^ Rue Crenelle St. HonpiA , 
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and when, in 1849, the Minutes of Council were followed by 
the celebrated Managem^t Clauses, the fire which had been 
smouldering in thfdjr bosoms hurst out into a flame. The follow-, 
ing is 3ir James Kay Shuttleworth’s resume of the extravagant 
doctrines of this party* For the authentication of it we must 
refer to the anqtle quotations from these writings and f^eches 
given in the notes to pp. 7. 15. of his work. 

* In aU« heterogeneous parties those lead who have a definite doc¬ 
trine and policy to give earnestness to their efforts. In their wake 
follow those whose, views are more vague; many who halt between 
two opinions ; and generally all who, though incapable of creating a 
new combination, have a large capacity for antipathy, fear, or suspi¬ 
cion. . When all these elements are united, and credit is given them 
for the scholarship, earnestness, and piety by which they are distin¬ 
guished, it is almost a subject of surprise that this party has failed to 
make itself “formidable, either in Parliament or in the country. On 
the contrary, its exertions have often rendeted unwitting service to 
the Committee of Council, by shedding, a sudden light on evils and 
dangers* which their Lordships’ policy was intended to avert. They 
represented the interference of the !^ate in public education as an 
intrusion into the province of the Church — the attempt to establish 
co-operation between the civil and spiritual power, as a struggle be¬ 
tween irreconcilable systems. They required the subordination of 
the Goveinment to the Church, so that it might help the Church on 
its own terms. They desired to restore to the Church the power 
which even in civil matters she possessed, in that medimval period 
when learning was chiefly confined to clerks. They even denied that 
the civil power had any duty in public education^ oi' any connexion 
with it whateveri except that of providing the means and reaping the 
benefits. They assented the divine commission of the Church to 
teaob, and contended thfit the school was not less her province than 
the altar or the pulpit; declaring, in the words of Archdeacon Man¬ 
ning, tliat the attempt to divide between the rd^ious and secular 
» elements is destructive of the religious character and essential unity 
*‘of education and of schools.”, The Master w^ to be the catechist, or, 
as some would have had it, the deaco.n of the clergyman, or to be ap¬ 
pointed and dismissed by him, and in any case to be licensed by the 
ordinary. The clergyman ought to have secured to him such autho¬ 
rity in the school none could dispute ;>dr, if debate arose, he should 
be at liberty to subm^ t|ie question to ]us«6piritual superior, whose 
decisioi^ should be '.final. “ The parish school of the English parish 
is the nnrsety p£ Catholic truth ma4 Apestplic discipline.” ** It 
* “ was a vidous pripcip^ ,that the mumagement of parochial schools 
should be put into the haml^ ot a committee, hpwever that ccan- 
“ mittee’might be C9n6tittited»..idid BOt ibV> ihp'bhn^ of the parochial 
“ clergyman.” Either directly dr indirertly* the* school was tp be 
subjected to a purely spiritual poiirer, of which the lai^, if admitted 
to a nommal participation, were to be the Bubmissive instruments. 
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The civil power had no right, not mfirtely to interfere whh, but even 
tu inspect schools. Its province vi^as to be strictly limited to the duty 
of promoting by money gnints the di^gns of the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority. The diocesan boards were^ by means of inspectors appointed 
by themselves, though paid by the State, to estimate in each diocese 
what was annually needed for building or i:epairing'.|ichoohi^ for their 
annual support, for the maintenance of training s(^oOla» ^ the. 
retiring pensions of masters, for the charges of the diocei^ inspec¬ 
tion, and generally for the" improvement and exfehsion of educstioii. 
This estimate was to be forwarded through the Bi^op to the .privy 
Council, who, after having granted the money thus declared’to be 
necessary, were to report what bad been done to Parliameni But 
the scheme reserved neither to the Executive Government nor to 
Parliament any power to reject the demand, limiting their authority 
solely to the adjustment of the proportionate claims of different dio¬ 
ceses and different religious bodies.’ ' . . 

. * •* \ 

These doctrines contain their own refutidaohV Far from 
serving the object their authors had in view, they ^inly ad¬ 
vanced the measures of the Committee of Council, not only by 
throwing a light which served to direct their Lofdships’ atten¬ 
tion to hidden dangers in their path, but by awakening the 
antagonism of another section of the Church, and rallying other 
religious communities in the country under their ’ liordships’ 
banner. 

* Such claims excite the deepest apprehension, not only in the laity, 
but among a very large body of- the clergy, whose genuine Protest¬ 
antism regards, as a mediaeval corruption, aby attempt to exalt the 
spiritual order in mattery not purify clerical, to privHegffi which are 
denied to the laity..^ Within the Church therinfore, a large and in¬ 
creasing body of the* clergy and laity have beCn led, by the very ex¬ 
ertions of the MediffiVal Party, to regard with greater confidence the 
Committee of Council on Education. Parliament does not Sympathise 
with that part of the clergy of a Church established for^^the benefit of 
the nation who would render instruction inaccessible tolaay part of 
the people. Those Churclnnen, wha deluded themselves with the 
notion that they could usurp for’the Churdb the authdkity of the 
Civil Government in education, fovgot that the stream of even^ had, 
through the entire progress of our history, f^o'Wfid in an opfiosite 
direction. The party^ in which these pretensioilfl efdst is le^ formid¬ 
able .by its numbers, than by the Iteming, the<»6elf-d«^otioq^ and 'the 
ascetic piety of certain, of its members, among whom ar&td'^be fojind 
those who have done much both to improve and to extend education 
within the Chui‘ch. But neither their xeal nof the sin^rity of their 
convictions can be permitted t6 eloab the thote who, under 

a claim of self-govemmeUt, would usurp -the' authority of the State, 
and abuse the name of liberty to thd^biurit of the defenceless.’ 

Far aloof, however, at the oppose pole of the religious 
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polity stands party which finds ground % .antagonism 
to the State in the independence of religious action and the 
voluntary principle, not less violent and implacable, aod yet 
more uncharitablcj than that which the High Church Tarty has 
taken on tradition spd authority. . 

This pjurty, feeble in humhcrs e,nd in political itnpoi^ce, but 
strong in wie . energy, and ability of, its leader. Hr. Baines, 
flushed with its vidtory in 1842 over .the educational classes of 
Sir James Oraham's Factory Bill, made a fierce onslaught on 
the Minutes of 1846. 

* The'object of thiS' section of the Qongregational Dissenters is, to 
prevent the smallest interference of Government for the promotion of 
public education. To this end, they endeavour to prove the suf¬ 
ficiency of-the voluntary efforts of fhe people to educate themselves, 
and they attribute to the aid of the State, in any fornji, a tendency to 
extioguish voluntary charity — to benumb, the intellect — to •under¬ 
mine the independence of , the managers of schools — to dwarf the 
energies and to stunt the growth of the freedom of the nation, if not 
to enslave it by a tyranny worse than that of either force or igno¬ 
rance — a despotism over thought, which would render religion and 
truth themselves a state machine.’ 

* Education and religion, in this system, as well as that of the 
Medieval Party, are not regarded simply as inseparable, but rather as 
synonymous. To apply public funds from ajl classes to support 
schools connected with different religious communions, or, as is im¬ 
pute^ to endow both truth and error, is, therefore, declared to be not 
merely impracticable but an impiety, “ preparing the way for the pay- 
** ment and pensioning of the ministers of all denominations, and thus 
“ bringing religion into disrepute, proipoting indifference and in- 

I “ fidelity, and infiicthig a lasting injury upon the o<msciences of all 
** tiioiightful and reUgious men t^culated to lead'to resistance and to 
strife, until a principle so unjust, impolitic, an^ unscripturaJ, be 
“ utterly abandoned.” To separate religious from secular instruction 
in tbe schoel, is,4eclared to to impossible*# Bejigion must pervade 
t|te atmosphere in which a child is brought up; to teach only 
twbat is comipon to all phristian sects, leaving wh^t is peculiar to any 
to separate instruction, would lead to’fat^ l&titddinarianisln and in¬ 
difference.’ ‘ , ♦ 

Seeing how r^mc^dkable a coivQurreitoe there is in the opinions 
p^two^f^^biis parties^ whose pitei}>1ea'fn religLon separate 
them M fife poles lender, it is Impossible not tb reflect that 
ih(|i^e,|uay be a source of thu antagonism othW than the parties 
fo H ^pecty7-rn^g^4^ lower th^ ^hrir j^oimi^p,^ Chinstianity. 

hears a krifeng' success 

w^ich ha^,8|l;|en4ed jtte (B^orjte of Ihe C%^t^e^,6f ^ to 

ioaprave. the ei^cajtion of, the county. It » basra pp a common 
rap(^gmtioh ol^ithe infludfi’^^ S^e ifr e^pri^ihg tio that 
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end> If the labours of the Committee of Council, had been 
fttritless,—if its efforts to assist the Church, and other religious 
communities in the training of efficient teachen^ and afterwards 
to augment their salaries, to supplement , local contributions for 
the buUdiug of school j^oomsr^and to giye to school managers 
that as^tance and advice whidb can only be supplied by inspec¬ 
tion, had been unheeded,—if private benevolence had • not by 
these means been stimulate^ or local and vdiuntai^ '^rgely 
called forth,—then these gentlemen would have had no cause to 
show, no grievance to ventilate. 

And, after all, what do their objections amount to^ but the 
denial to the public, as represented by the State, the rigM^of 
doing that in its collective capacity which every member of it 
claims the right to do individually? The State is, after all, 
through the Committee of Council, nothing lUore than a great 
subscriber to the schools which it assists. Acting in this matter 
as a trustee of the money contributed in different proportions, by 
the religious communities in common, it subscribes to the schools 
of each nearly in the like proporticms, and annexes no othjer 
condition to its subscription to each school than any. <otiber large 
subscriber might with propriety require as the condition of a 
subscription, and as a guarantee that it should not be misapplied. 

One of these parties would interdict the State from sub^rib- 
ing at all,, and rejects its subscriptions; the cither claims them 
upon its own terms, and without those conditions, which, as a 
trustee for the public purse, the State is bound to xoquire. 

Nothing has thrown a greater light on the necessity fmr.such 
conditions, than the controversy rfused on-dhe question, wbe^they: 
the Gateciilim is. to be taught to every cbUd who attends* 
parish school. In rural districts, practically, there can but be 
one elementary school in a parisbu Neither tlm wealth imr .the 
population of the parish will stipport two schools. * child not 
therefore admitted to the national school cannot be educated at 
all, if it happeins to be the child of a conscientious Diwenter. 
For that reason—on the theory of the theory of the' High 
Church party—no light is to be allowed to penetrate the cham¬ 
bers of its understandr^; it nmst neither lenrh to read, nor 
write nor to keep accounts; it can become, at fhe parish school, 
the subject of no .^holespnie admonition or godly reproof ‘ 

IS the scquige held' oyer the parent of. such a child. A'^e^S' 
the fruity t|iis |8 the punisWont^ of hif IHaCenl: . Hmes^ In¬ 
deed, hq to Wink at a falsehood^ lo dOterwhiat nh£kl to 

declare, in' tiie Wpfhia of the hb has partaken in 

the Baptism,'ill h^hat 

he ht^s bphions in regard to th’a ^ffiikci^ of that ^crameitt ^ad^h 
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bis parents retoobate. Tbe Tolimtary s^rstem bas placed the 
ke^ of knoiyledge in the bands of the wealthy inhedntants of the 
parish, they, in their turn, have entrusted it to the clergyman, 
and it is in ^is that he diaims the i%ht to use iti ‘ abtli^g 
' the name of li1i«rty to the hurt of the i|«enceless.’ As Idng as 
the frieinds of such a school support it from their own means, they 
may have that liheri;y; but when they demand that the public 
purse should be opened to them for that purpose,—the purse 
into whidi these poor Dissenters whom they propose to sbijjt QiitF 
of the school, have been made, by the indu^ct if not by 
direct taxation of the country, to oontribute according to their 
means,—^the question assumes a new character and becomes* 
one of political' gravity and importance. It has, accordingly, 
been the subject of frequent discussions in the Committee of 
Council of the National Society, and of much coita^nde]^ 
between that Committee and the Committee of C^jncil^j 
Education. Tbeir decision, come to after an anxious consj^^^ 
tion of it, is thus stated in their reply to a remonstrance ot^lhe 
united Committee of Privileges and Education of the Wedii^an 
Conference :— 


* Their Lordslnpc greatly regret that the children of Dissenters 
‘ are not admisrible into Church of England schools without' 

< these requirements, and they would rejoice in a change in 4he 

* regulations of iuoh schools, providing for their admission. i 

‘ White, on the one hand, they regard with respect and solici- 
‘ tude the sqpiptes which religious parents amoug.the poor may 

* feel, to. permit* their children to learn the Catechism of the 

* Church of England,' they have felt ihemselves prochided from 
' insisting upon a condition which might at once exclude Church 

< of England schools, or at least the majority of. them, from the 

* advantages to be derived under the Minutes of CdunoU.’ i 

Tli^ ^^ion bears ample testimony to t^ir Lordships’ fon- 
bearalll^ and, let .tis add, to their foresight and wisdom; They 
have a faith* in the good sense of the ]»ople of England, they 
have turned the question over to its decision, and the verdict, 
however long dehiyed, is certain. This opprobrium of ;||ie 
? Church cannot but be done away—^^tlusMot upou t||i|^||fiB&n 
b^evolenoe of the country, wiped out. , 

* laa^ part of the laity observe, with a feeling steonger than 
thathundreds, perhaps thousands, cd' children Of Non- 
conformists in our national sohoois sire taught, religion generally by 
** pelBifidering them to be what they axe. bet, i.e. baptized according to 
tSi^tefi and ceremonies of the Ohi^h of Engla^, and so teitcdiing 
** tftem that whijeh is not apj>licalde to their case;” is the rite of h<dy 
hetion, a symbol, or a'sacrament? ^Xs the ministration 
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of sacred things sanctified to-an untrue professioli*?' Ot are^tte 
ignorant parents responsible fc|r the part their children play in it*? 

rather does nbt the responsibility eueumber those palter with 
holy mysterieS) hy teaching them on a false assumption.,., ^ ^ , 

* Many conscientious Churchmen perceive, that this indifference to 
civil rights endangers the*whole structure of Church schools, ^e 
claims put forth for the creation of a system of secular educatidn, 
managed by boards elected by the ratepayers, and “supported solely 
by B^opl rates, aire promoted by a sense of the injustice which 
would be suffered by the minority, if the schools of religious coda- 
munions were either only open to children belonging by baptism to 
each, or accessible on conditions inconsistent wii^ the rights of con¬ 
science. Moreover, in all populous parishes there are many, and in 
not a few a majority, who, while they would accOpt« i^stem of 
secular education only as a last resort, have so invincible a repugnance, 
both to any exclusion of the laity from the management, or to any 
violation of religious liberty, that they withhold tteir support from 
schools whose constitutions incorporate these errors. When, there¬ 
fore, the Church has to appeal either to the public or to Parliament 
for a large augmentation of its resources to found and maintain 
schools, either it must recognise the right of the parents to withdraw 
their children from any matter of instruction to which they may on 
religious grounds object, or it will find in its path, an insurmotmtable 
obstacle to any large measures of success.* 

The advocates of these extreme views are, however, a nuno- 
rity. The great majority interested in the edubational (jaestion 
are of that class of men of which England may justly fa|e proud, 
and to whom, the history of civilisation offers no paml^l; noen, 
by whose expansive benevolence those great societies nave been 
founded, whose labours in the cause of humanity have no limit¬ 
ation of country or creed, whose sympathies are closed agidnst.np 
appeal of ignorance or of sin, of sorrow or of suffering* It is by 
these men labouring each in that state of life to which.* it has 
pleased God to call him—profiting each by the^tajents i^ith 
which his Master hath, entrusted himthat the length trad 
breadth of the land has been covered with schools, that the 
children of the poor may be religiously and virtuously brought 
up. 


* There is a race of cler^meu fii our rural pushes, who have 
learned well from the Man of Sorrows their work ii^ng the peasantry. 
They see the unrquning patience of the p^iv^—th^ witness and re- 
Heve the straits of their pov^R^,—-they visit them in sickness^*—they 
watch the inefi^ual ^orts of dark Baiid<to,'(^)en ita eye oa,.^e 
light of,the Bpiritmil world,—^they undasp the Satared Bqih which 
ignorance has seaMt so .cannot even be read. . 

of tba s<^lar are h«»srd the Words of lafe.* He re'mit6rs.;tbc pf^h 
school with an often repeated vpw^ that'’the chiidren shall nc^JiBherit 
the ignorance of their forefathers.* ' 
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JRiBfle men the atei^' part * too tAvi^ ocetipiesi in their 

TfroJk'^bf C/hrid^en benewleacei «a4 Snte^ on ptjjfitihg tor 
that ehd by ifce ittd 'wlm& the State hae plaoed aithdi? dii^sal, 
to giye heed to the objections ha?e bt|eii i^i8t4 a^ihst 
acoepth^.it ' , ^ 

Such, men hre td be found in eveiy section of the Church, and 
in every I%ssenting community. 

Chie huge body of the clergy and laity has rdooided its protest 
agsonat thst recemt pretensions of the extreme party in the Na* 
tional Soeiety, and itsodhesionto the measures of the Committee 
of Council in a memorial to the Archbishop of Cantefbury, the 
President of the Society, signed by 1,509 clergymen, and 1,.?36 
lay me^beii of the Church of England; and a practical effect 
has be^ given to the views of this great and influential section 
of the Church by the foundation of the great and prosperous 
trsuning sdiQols at Highbury and Cheltenham. The numerous 
supporters of the Manchester and Salford Education Bill declare 
the collective adhesion of another large section of the Church, 
and the extent to which the Minutes of Council have been 
brought into operation., and the building grants made annually 
to flrmn 202'.to 2.78 new schools, are conclusive evidence of the 
concurrence of the clergy, and the promoters of Church schools 
in the principles on which these Minutes are founded. 

Their cordial acceptance by the Weideyitn Conference, and 
British and Foreign j^hool Society, is the official adh<^ion pf the 
great bod^ of4he JDissenters; and the opinions of some of the most 
eminent and influential of that section of them—the Congre^a- 
tionalists—who, as a body, represent the extreme vdluntary prihr* 
ciple, hS>ve been recorded against that principle. Of this nom> 
her are those able controversialists,. Dr; Vaughan and Mr. Bin- 
ney. ‘Dr. Vaughan contends, with truth, *“tkat Government 
‘ “ MAT be a moral teacher to the extent thit be a moral 

* adadnikrjiitor,^ In accordance with the above reasoning, we 

* do not scruple to say, that it may be the duty of Government 

* to'-bceome even a teacher of religion^ within certain limiU, 

* What the civil Government is in itself, it may become as a 
^ teacher—in oflier words, that all the morality, and afl'the 
^ eiethestary religious truth, that are essential to its nature, may 

* be' tought by in It is in its proper vocation, when it sayt to 
‘ society,—This work you must do^or we' inust come In *and 

* see to, the doing of it.* 

Thi^ is the argument urged in a former Number of the 
Edinburgh Review:—* If the Chufeh were diarged with, the 
^.repremion of crime in the case of all that portion of the la- 

* bouring population • which is continually replenished from the 
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‘ of ebildreB in 01inroh eohoolsi^if it-itndertook to pro- 

* i/>ide" fbt their defetitofiani 'to put dOv^^n 'tho political cbmbi*- 

* nations and agi^kn dutra^es in ‘Whioh thisy'/mighi take a part, 

* and to maintain prisons and penal settlements for them, then 

* it, might with some show of justice claim to itself an absolu^ 
' control aver the antecedents of their crime and pauperisth, 

* and the entire dieposal of them during that period of life when 
< the seeds of these are sown. Under these circumstances there 

* might have been some colour for the claim of the Chtir(h>i to 

* give what education it chose to the children in its schools^ or 

* none at all. But inasmuch as the children, besides being the 

* children of the Church, are the childrennJso of the State; and 

* since their irreligion, their moral degradation, and ignorance, 

* fill our prisons and workhouses, and strike at tlie roots of the 
‘ public prosperity and national safety, the State, too, has 

* surely its rights with regard to their 'educatibn, and also its 

* responsibilities.* * 

Apart from that band of devoted men, who have created and 
who support the elementary education of the country, and who, 
whether of the Church or of the Dissenting communions, have 
sought to found in the Gospel of Jesus Christ,—far aloof stands 
the Secular Education Party, represented by the National Public 
School Association. 

The pretensions of this party, which propose to establish in 
every parish, by Act of Parliament, schools to be -supported* by 
rates, in which ‘ nothing shall be taught which favours the 
‘ peculiar tenets of any sect of Christians; and no minister of 

* religion shall be capable of holding any salaried office in con- 
‘ nexion with the schools; ’ are thus effectually disposed of i—- • 

* It would be difficult to conceive, that any man of parliamentary 
experience could gravely propose, that local municipal hoards shonl4 
be invested with power to establish rate-supported schools in every 
parish, with whatever constitution, to the inevitable destructichi of 
the schools of religious communions,—^much less, that the constftntion 
of the new schools should exclude tdl distinctive religious ine^uedon. 
We should rather be amused, than alarmed, if any public man should 
offer, as a boon to the leligious bodies (in whose inrtinctive re* 
ligious feeling the existing schools originated), to piirchase jnr, hb^e 
their school buildings, in order to appropriate them to a purely secular 
use. Happily, there is no majority in this country sti-ong enough to 
perpetrate so gross an outrage. The religious communions regard 
with unruffled complacency, schemes which threaten to trifle with the 
greatest power existing in this country—that with which the national 
' faith adheres to the institutions, which its zeal has founded for* the 


* Edinburgh Review, No.'clxxxv. (July, 1860), p. 119. 
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diffusion of religious trutlu .... The success of such a sdieme 
could'only have been brought about, by the intolerance of a body like 
that of the Medheval Party in the Church, ready to de^y at once the 
civil rights of the ratepayer; the rdigious freedom of the parent and 
the child ; the province of the State in the education of the people; 
and to arrogate to. the spiritual order a supreme authority, both over 
the conscience, and over all civil powers and resources. From so 
ghostly a tyranny, the awakened intelligence of this country would 
have revolted, even if it had ho other alternative than the despotism 
of the m^ori^’. 

* The untenable position first occupied by the National Association 
has, however, been abanSwied. Their labours have promoted the 
discussion of the mode in which.school rates can be levied and applied 
most equitably, and in the spirit of our representative institutions. 
They have successfully vindicated the right of the ratepayer to the 
control of these funds.’ 

These rival and antagonistic opinions, and the parties which 
represent them, are the rocks, amongst which State education 
has had to steer its way, and amongst which it has yet a good 
way further to be piloted before it reaches the haven. 

what has been effected may shortly be stated as foUoiys; — 
In 1833, when Parliament first intervened in education, there 
were, by Lord Kerry’s returns, 544,498 scholars receiving in¬ 
struction in the daily schools of all the different religious com¬ 
munities. In 1846, there were, according ,to the returns of the 
National Society, 955,865 scholars in Church schools only; and 
by a probable computation there arc 200,000 children in schools 
connected with the British and Foreign School Society. 

In 1850 there were 38,623 scholars in the Wesleyan daily 
sqhools. 

In schools connected with the Congregational Board there 
are at present 6,839 scholars; in Boman Ca^olic poor scboals 
34,750;.afid in Bagged schools, 20,000^making a total of 
1,281,077; — in which aggregate it wffl be observed that by far 
the largest item, being the 955,865 scholars in National schools, 
has reference to the year-1846, and that it is in these 8c1kk>1s 
the rate of increase is the most rapid. It is not, therefore, too 
much to assume that a million and a half of scholars are now 
attending daily schools in Bnghmd, and that the number has 
increased threefold since, twenty years ago, edueation was first 
^ object of a parliamentary grant. 

So nandi for the quantity^ Then at to the qualify of the 
instmetaon received, let it be recollected that, in 1833> and for 
the* neiEt'thirteen or fourte^ ^eau^ the jtmthod of instruction 
was that known as the rntmitonal system, whi<^ had transferred 
the principal tadc tn ednetiting 1li^b‘t>oor' ^*tMti country tp chil- 
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drcn called * monitors,’ whose average age was ascertained to be 
less than, eleven years. This system, as originally {propounded 
by Dr. never contemplated the action of an intelligent or 
welHnsthicted master in the t^ching of a school, otberwise 
than vicariously and through his monitors. 

* From his place (chair or desk),’ says Dr. Bell, describing 
the functions of the master, * he overlooks the whole school, and 
' gives life and motion to every member of it. .... He 

* is occasionally to hear and instruct the classes, or ratMfer, over- 

* look and direct the teachers and assistants while they do so. 
. . . . The advantage is, that not being perpetually ocou- 
‘ pied, as' at most schools, in hearing or instructing one or other 
‘ of the classes, which necessarily withdraws' his attention for a 

* time from the rest of the school, he has leisure to see that all 
‘ are employed as they ought to be.’ * 

A system like this provided no place in the school for an 
educated and enlightened teacher, but only for a drill-master. 
It intended no contact of his mind with the minds d the chil¬ 
dren of his school, and gave him no opportunity of developing 
that of which the growth had been kept back, gtren^hening 
that which was weak, or supplying that wluch was deficient. 
He could not study the child’s character, and observe where it 
was feeble and where faulty, or reprove, correct, strengthen, and 
establish it. Such functions were never thought of. The qua¬ 
lities chiefiy prized in the National schoolmaster were those of a 
strict diseij^narian. 

That school was fortunate, however, which found a man who 
had energy enough of character to maintain its discipline. The 
deplorable poverty of the majority was such, that their pro¬ 
moters were obl%ed to accept the services of such persons as 
ofiered themselves on the spot, and whose chief recommenda¬ 
tions, next to the indispensable one of high personifi character, 
was often their disqualification for any other pursuit in life. 
Under the auspices of such teachers, the schools dragged on a 
spiri^esB, if not a lifeless, existence; the tangUile r^cesentatives 
of that instruetkm in religious knowledge and in useful secular 
learning which they did not communicate; fostering the 
prejudices unfavourable to education which had guned ground 
among the poor; obitacles to the cause they were eatabliwed to 
promote rather than the means of its advanceu^nt. This system 
has beei^ completely discredited. A pew race of sohoohn^sters 
is abroad. r 

When, in 1839, the Committee of Council were bafi9ed in 

* The Madras School by l^r. Bell, 1808.^ . 
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their plea i£i»r feundiag AfGiHF^nment ooD^ and mcidel ^sheol, 
Sir Ja]3e^.^af^^Sl!iiUleworth and Mr.<E« Gurleton ^SWnell e»t»r 
blished (me:at Battersea; and Sir Jaiiie% that Bothug might be 
waBtiBg.taiits^euooee^ 'Wi^t to reside in H» adding to liiado^es 
as the secretary of the Committee of Councilr'^e cares,'the dif¬ 
ficulties, and theidisconatorts of a position in which^ surrounded 
by youtluitfloiDe of them but recently the inmates ofr w(^khouses, 
he sought to lay the foundations of an improved system of-p^u- 
lar instiUtction. The'Battersea Training School has been the 
fruitful'-parent of thirty-nine others, The office of the teacher 
hae risen in the^ pnblic^'^estimation, and men now enter upon it 
who claim to rank, not only as instructors, but as educators. 

Thirty<H[>ne of the training schools were visited and re¬ 
ported upon by Her Majesty’s Inspectors last year (1852). 
These contained, at the time of inspection, 1,087 studenta. 
Several of them have been erected with a special reference to 
that mfiux of candidates for admission to such institutions 
which the pupil teachers apprenticed under the Minutes of 
1846 will create, which demand commenced at Christmas, 1852. 
They afiford, accommodation collectively for 1,785 students; 
but in 1854, as various new schools are in progress of erection,, 
they will be able to receive 1,961. It has been hitherto found 
eztr^ely difficult to fill them with qualified students. By 
their poverty ►they are compelled to. require a fee, generally of 
251 and in some cases of 30/. a-year. But the office of the 
elementary, schoolmaster does not offer to a young man in a 
social position which places his time and an annual fee of 25/. 
at his disposal, sufficient temptations, either by its remuneration 
or by the estimation in which it is held. If, indeed, a shop¬ 
keeper, a warehouseman, a small manufacturer, or a farmer wdl 
to do in the world, has a child who, by reason of feebleness 
of cbaractel: or infirmity of body, is considered unequal to any 
more- enterprising career in life, the training school, and the 
occupation*of the teacher is ^sometimes sought .as an asylum 
for him; and no small pr€q)ortioni of the students who^ fees 
aieipeid. from their own. resources are of this class. .There are 
however, others, and these are the majonty, who, having been 
teadim'S'in Sunday schocds,'and having shown, in the opinion of 
the clergyman or of some other benevolent person^ an a^ptation 
to the office of‘ the schoolmaster, have been assisted,by them in 
prd’t^a^||; the requisite fee, and, what is scarcely less important 
to ^ve .tbe sanction, the guidance, recommepdatioBj .and 
of tfa^ patrons. . TMb das^ includes cjprk^; printers, 
ahopmen, sl0ed mechapiei^ and ' a- consid^ble. number of 
as^tautiflit^choQle* 
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< S<»iie evidence in tkM* attoiimiexite'i^^ to. 

* edmia^on of lui early Ijiirstr-for knowledge and4dlbfii8 of> 

‘ stu^y'in lidme decree formed. ' IMiki is, i^wev^; but 

*■ proportion ' another and tntveh lai^; dass bad possessed^ebittr 

* advantagee^ education^ but affi[>id no evidence of a^love of 

‘ knowledge or efSarts at seK^instniction ^ and there 'm n tthivd 
‘ class Who 'are exceedingly/ and many of them hopelessly^ 
‘ignorant.’* •- '-'5* ■; * 

These are, however, about to be replaced by another class «of 
students. A new material is to be worked into the office of 
the teacher. The class of apprenticed pupil teachers was cmated 
by the Minutes of 1846: at the beginnwg of the year 1852 it 
numbered 5,607. These young persons,«selected as the most 
promising to become teachers in 2,388 schoolsj scattered over the 
country, many of'which may be considered model schools, alrc 
apprenticed to the teachers of those schools, and supported by 
Government stipends. Between eight and nine hundr^ of them 
completed their apprenticeships at Christmas, 1852^ taiWl Ibr the 
future every year will yield upwards of a thousand of them^ 

‘ On the Slst of December, 1851, the number of pupil teachers ap¬ 
prenticed in Great Britain was 5,607.(3,657 boys and 1,950 girls), who 
were in the several years of their apprenticeship set forth in the fol¬ 
lowing Table:— . ‘ . 


■ lit Year. 

2nd Year, 

3rd Year. 

4th Year. 

6th Year. 

TotiS. 

Hoys. 

Girls., 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Bojfte 

iGirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 BtW- 

Cirle. 

757 

457 

797 

400 

958 

452 

S.‘)0 

S87 

Sl>5 

164^ 

3,657 

4 

1 r 

1,950 


To the competition of these new candidates for the training 


* ‘ Report on Training Schools,’ 1850-51, p. 38. . 

‘ The following are quotations from the “Exercises," now before 
‘ me,’ sitys the Inspector, ‘of seven out of ten candidat$sfor admission 
* to one of the tniding-sohools, at an examination held fmr that pur- 
‘ pose at midsummer, 1849:-r ^ 

‘.Z^O. 4. “ The rich man owijsg a greate daUM Property and Lazarus 

.Was poor who was i^e^/y came to his door kegmg*' 

‘No. 2. “ The best method a si^oolmaster can adopt is..tp||ef the 
< , children know tAtVe state by and t4v|hust‘be,by 

' ' " Gacer ' .... 

* No. 3. “ The four first Commandments whire bn theJSxst’Table 

and the sisc r^aintt^s on the seebnd." ’ ’ - ■ < ;. 

' “ Adam eat of theybrbtieleM 
“ William III., son of RoUo Prince ^Xhnmark,”^ 
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school tl^e GoTermxiexit offers the Queen’s scholarships. These 
are limited in number to one-fourth the number-nf students 
resident in each training sdipol,—a limitation which was not, 
we believ^ in the first instance contemplated, and which should, 
we think, be relaxed. ‘The certificate being accorded to the 
teacher,'on examhiation after his course in the tndning school is 
completed, he enters, upon his profession, with advantages of a 
special education siobilar to those enjoyed by the members of 
other preffesrions, and with this additional advantage,that his 
office 'Wng exerdsed sj^ecially amongst the poor, and his stipend 
dependent on public benevolence, the State contributes from the 
public fund aniannual aiigmcntaticm of it so long as it is certi¬ 
fied that the duties of the teacher are faithfully and efficiently 
performed. 

*The sdiools, built by the aid of Government grants, on good 
models, taught by certificated teachers, in which pupil teachers 
are apprenticed, and which are inspected and reported upon by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, have, many of them, be¬ 
come model schools. 

' To increase the number of existing schools, so as to provide 
in quantity for the education of the country, and to raise all of 
them to the level of these model schools, so as to provide for it 
in quality, would be to effect all that may be effected by a sys¬ 
tem of National education; and it is the object of the three 
last chapters of the work before us to show how this may be 
effected. ^ 

The present number of elementary schools in England and 
Wales, the number of children attending them, and the cost of 
supporting them, are stated in the following table: — 

[See Table in next page.] 

!rhe‘ pppulation of England and Wales was, by the last 
census*(4851), nearly 18,000,000*, arid" four-seventeenths of 
this nu^er, or 4,500,000, arc probably of an age to go to 
school, from 3 to 13 or 5 to I5.t Sir James Eay Shuttleworth 
bases his caloulalions on the hypothesis that hidf the diildren 
ought lo be in our elementary schools who are thus of an age to 
^0 to 8<^ool. This appears to us the lowest hy^thesis which 
IS con^^ent with the idea of a national system of education.^ 

* 17,922,768. 

f This was the proportion between those ages according to the 
c^sus of 1841, it gives 4,217,122 between those ages ^ 1851. 

j[p Peantf]rl^ftiba one-fif^ ef the population had, in IQ^, the 
adi^bwe ojT instrnction id ,me coniinon school. In Massachusetts 

hi* 1844,: one in 8ix-and-a*half. (Minutes, 
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Two-and-OTie-ciprHtJb millions of children ought, on this sup- 
])osition, to be in elementary schools in England and Wales. 
The.nmiibcr actually attending them is about onc-and-a'quart<}r 
millions, leaving nearly, a million (seven-eighths of a million) 
unprovided for. TJiere are, in connexion with the different re¬ 
ligious denominations, 20,000 elementary schools, giving an 
average attendance of 64 children in each school. If the 
average attcndan<*,e (‘ould he raised to 90. half-a-inillion more 
children would be taught in tlicsc 20,000 schools; leaving 
another half-million for whom schools are y<^t to be provided.* 
For the education of this half-million of children r),6ori new 
schools must be built, at a cost of not Jess than two millions and 
a. quarter,—to contain ou au average 90 each,—ami r),o,55 new 
teachci's must be provided. With reference to this estimate oi 
the required increase in the iimnbcr of schools, we have to ob¬ 
serve that the average uum!)er, which Sir J. Shuttieworth ha> 


assumed, of 90 children in each school, appears to us higher 
tlinii is to lie exjiect'^d under any circumstances. Tiic 1,71.S 
scliools inspected in ISO I, wliich In* assumes (p. 117.) to ha\c 


liad an 
sets of 


average attendance of 112 cfuth, 
■^ehoolT (see JMiinites, 1 n.>1-o 2, p. 


were in reality 1,71'! 
i-t.'h) Cfieh in some in¬ 


stances eom])osed of three sclaxds under one management, and 
in others of two. They comprised 2,o8H individual schools, ol 


wliich 


(S.'S were boyV schools 
6S2 .. girls’ 

667 mixed boys ;snd girls 

IS I .. inlaiits 


Tot.'ti - 2:)ss 


t 11 ■■pi' 

I, ‘>» I 


;s supported hy anothi:^ iiiicponihait one. Jf 
■imI S<)ci( ty s' Jclurns hir 1S}6--17, that ■the 
.lud i‘t'(‘h’--iaf-t,ii';il tli'ili'i'*! whii'Il pi^.^cSr. tk» 
'•-'-cr 1,172, Icavin;.': :i p«'piil;itiuii, in ihc aggre- 

'>*' i)j3 4"l po’^scs.'' a Smnlay s<*hool tnily. oradain(*’s 
t!i, having a jiopniatioi. in the ag}.»TC!;atc, of 
i;,,; pe(.;ph', live in pari.^hct' wlicro there 

'cit'Kri. (tjic-cfghth t)| tJiis nuiniif’r, or nearly 
I'lC, Ti.uahcr ol cliildi'cn uiio, (<)i onr liyjaitliosls, 

I m p.ii'i'.l'C.s Aviiliout. sv-bonls. If \vc suppose 
!)(' rli*' proportion ^^ho ought to be afteuding 
n> -in, jinri.,ln''. ■wliiidi li.ivi; schools, after the 
5a!sc<} to 96, we .sh.iil obtain a half luilliuti by 
'm- „r' l>i-senting connnunions arc omitted 

I - A .uM oh-viondy not affect the result. 
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gives 80 for each school.* As these- schools arCr 
part, situated in populous dwtricts# and conduf^cd 
able circumstances, an average att^d^^nce whieh is; # i^ade 
all the small rural parishes, must ^ .Worse bie dx€^.(|eWWj|illAd 
70 instead of 90 would be the more'reasombleaasumpW^* -^ 
number of new schools to be ideated would thus be iiicaceascd«4^ 
7,143. , ' ^ ' 

In this computation, the fact that strikes ua phidly ^ 
ffreat extent to irhich^ as it regards quantMjfi the. edhedM&u 'of the 
country is already provided for, Our existing schools hoTe br|ly 
to be increased in number by one-third to be as many as we 
need. To this extent has private benevolence, and chiefly that 
of Churchmen, aided by the Governnient, and stimulated by the 
C()nuinttec of Council, provided schools for the education of the 
jieople. 

We pass now to the consideration of what belongs to the 
((uality of the instruction in those schools. 

They must be taught by competent teachers, aided, where 
the numbers require if, by assistant masters and ^prcnticed 
pupil teachers. 

J.'he number of principal teachers is of course fixed by the 
number of schools. The number of apprenticed pupil t^ichers 
is dependent upon the annual number of vacant teachersliips and 
assistant teachersliips which they will have to fill as they com¬ 
plete their apprenticeships. 

IJithorto there has been no need to place a check bn the ten- 
tiency fb create, pupil teachers, the number of schools seeking 
them being comjiaratively small; but to apprentice them in 
such numbers as to supply the place of monitors in all national 
schools, or to provide, by means of them, all that is required to 
supplement the labours of the principal teachers in schools, 
would obviously be impossible. It is with this view *that the 
1‘ormation of a large class of a-ssistant teachers has been de¬ 
termined iijiou, receiving augmentation of salary from the State 
of 20/. each, — one assistant teacher being allowed where two 
pupil teachers would have been appointed. 

Sir.Tames proposes that the pupil teachers should enter on 
the office of the teacher (not necessarily the assistant but rather 
the probationary teacher) immediately ou the completion of 

* We are disposed to think that a similar error is to be found in 
tho National Society’s enimieration of 17,015 schools, with 955,§G5, 
giving an average of 56 each. These ought to be sets of schools, 
tho number of single schools being greater,* and the average attendance 
less. 
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their apprenticeships. If they think fit, and that by three years’ 
efficient service in that office they should earn for themselves 
, Queen’s Scholarships in the Training Schoob. 

‘ The following Table exhibits the number of teachers of these three 
classes, which he conceives ought to exist in schools having average 
attendances of progressively greater numbers. 


■■ — " ■ - -* 

No. of Scbolaxs, 

Master, 

Assistant 

Masters. 

Pupil 

Teachers. 

Any number between 30 and GO 

1 


1 

1 i 

About 80 - - - 

1 ! 

1 0 

2 ! 

100 - 

1 

1 

1 ! 

140 to 160 

1 

1 

3 

or - - - - i 

1 

2 

1 

180 - - - - ' 

1 

2 

3 

200 to 220 - - - j 

1 

2 

4 or 5 

240 - - - - 1 

1 

1 

3 

4 


This Table is constructed on the principle that the master or 
assistant master should not have more than forty scholars under his 
charge, and the pupil teadmr not more than twenty; but that a 
master, with a pupil teacher, may take charge of sixty scholars.’ 

Tha cost of inoreasing the quantity of education, and im¬ 
proving its quality as proposed, would be incurred :— 

1. In the erection of new and more convenient school build¬ 
ings for many existing schools. 

2. In erecting school houses for new schools for half million 
of children. 

3. In the annual expense of educating half as many more 
scholars in the existing schools. 

4^ In the annual expense of educating half a million children 
in new schoob. 

5. In the augmentation of salary of a sufficient number of 
certificated teachers to teach all elementary schoob. 

6. In the augmentation of salary of such a number of assistant 
teachers, us together with the pupil teachers, are required to 
supplement the laboqrs bf the principal teachers in schoob. 

7. In the stipends of ah adequate number of pupil teachers. 

S. In grants to Normal Schools. 

9. In allowances for Upoks and sbhool apparatus on the terms 
stated in the official schedule. 

10. In the cost of inspection. 

11. In the cost of administratitln. 

Th^,following is the estimate given in the work before us of 
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the aggregate expenditure which must bo made under all these 
different heads to bi*ing the existing 20,000 to the proposed 
state of efficiency; supposing them then to educate at 1,836,562 
scholars. 

* On the buildings of the existing 17,015 Church of 
England schools - - - - j£2,185,800 

Current Annual Expenditure. 

In Church of England schools by reason of increased 

number of scholars " js " " £434,676 

In the schools of religious communmos by reason of 

ditto 241,900 

In Church of England schools for augmentation of 
salary to teachers and pupil teachers, &c. &c. under 
Minutes of 1846 _ _ - - 1,136,180 

In schools of other religious communions by reason 

of ditto. 273,490 

• , , 
Total increase of current^annual expenditure - £1,844,246 

As the existing annual expenditure, of these schools is esti¬ 
mated at 1,046,590/., the total expenditure on them, if rendered 
efficient, would become 2,890,885/. This sum would provide 
for the education of 1,856,562 children, being one-eighth of a 
populalion of 14,852,496, leaving 383,784 children, being one- 
(dghth of the remaining population, to be otherwise provided for. 
If, for the sake of argument, we suf)posc the aggregate income 
required could be derived from the same sources as the i)rcscnt 
income, but wi^h no aid from the State, and in the same pro¬ 
portions as it is now obtained, then the following table shows 
what proportions of that income would be derived from each of* 
those sources. 

[See Table in next page.] * 

To bring her schools up to the proposed standard, tltfs Church 
must, according to this table, add twice as much to all these 
sources of income; that is, they must all be tripled. ' • 

Throe times the present endowments must be obtained. Three 
times the local subscriptions. The collections made in churches 
must be three times as productive. The children must pay 
three times as much in school pence, ^nd other miscellaneous 
sources of income must be increased three* times. 

Sir James undertakes, with amusing gravity, the inquiry 
how far it is reasonable to expect an increase of income to this 
amount. 

As applied to the augmentation of endowments this inquiry 
VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVllI. K K 



Table showing the probable relative Incidence of the Charge required for the efficient Education of 1,836,562 Scholars, 
by the Eeligious Conununions, oh the present Local Sources of Income, provided no other source were developed. 
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Ragged Schools, vith 20,000 scholars, not included. 
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leads to? an instructive chapter on the administration of charitahle 
trusts. 

The Commissioners appointed by Her Majesty in September 
1849, to inquire into certain charitable endowments, classify 
the whole 28,840 charities reported upon into groups according 
to their income. 

The numbers in each class are reported upon by them as 
follows: — 

Charities, the incomes of which do not amount 


to 5/. per annum 


- 

13,331 

Amounting to 

rd. 

and under 

10/. 

4,G41 


10 


20 

3,908 


20 

99 

30 

1,866 


30 

99 

50 

1,799 


50 

>9 

100 

J,.540 

9 ) 

100 

99 

500 

1,417 


500 

99 

1000 

209 

•» 

1000 

99 

2(X)0 

73 

?> 

2000 aiid upwards 

- 

56 



Total 

- 

28,840 


The remarkable number of small charities is the fact most 
Vorthy of remark in this tabic. Such small charities are 
specially liable to be abused. The same vigilance is not exer¬ 
cised in the appointment of trustees for these as for charities of 
larger amount, or in the filling up of vacaiieics in the trusts 
when they occuit Their incomes often consist of rent-charges, 
the payment of which, from the smallness of their amount, is 
not enforced on the one hand, and is oniitted on the other. 

The rent-charge thus falls into disuse and is forgotten, and ’ 
when the estate changes hands it is irrecoverably lost. If it*is 
vested in the funds, yet greater perils await it. ‘ Stock, like 
‘ other property held jointly by several persons, devolves on 
‘ the survivor, and after him on his representatives.’ * It may 
be difficult or impossible to trace them, or if found they may 
decline, and not unjustifiably, to transfer it unless to trustees 
legally appointed. If a small charity property consists of 
houses, there are no funds to repair tliem; and if there be 
neglect in the renewal of the trustees the tenant may discontinue 
the payment of rent, and end by usurping the property. Some¬ 
times charity property, by the ignorance or carelessness of 
trustees, is invested on insufficient security, follows the fluc¬ 
tuating fortunes of once wealthy families, and disappears under, 
casual and personal influences. 

Nor in case of the abuse of a small charity, could there be 
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greater enemies to it than honest and conscientious trustees 
determined to vindicate its rights. That is only to be done 
by a suit in Chancery, and 

‘ “ As* a general rule,” says Mr. Senior, “it may be laid down, that 
“ the instant a charity not exceeding 3()i. a year becomes the subject 
“ of a suit, it is gone. One of 60/. a year is reduced one-half, one of 
“ 100/. a year, one third. The prudent friends of such a charity will 
“ submit to see it mismanaged to any extent short of the destruction 
“ of all its utility, rather than risk its utter annihilation by the ruinous 
“ protection of the Court.’’ But the small charities are so numerous, 
as to render this complaint an insuperable obstacle to the continuance 
of even their judicial control in the Court of Chancery.’ 

The annual income of the whole of the 28,840 charities re¬ 
ported on is 1,209,399/. The charity lands measure 442,915 
acres, many of them being very valuable from their proximity 
to populous towns. There are, besides, 6,300 houses, worth on 
an average 200/. each, and personal property amounting to 
betwixt six and seven millions. On the whole the property of 
charities may be estimated to be worth 65,000,000/. sterling. 

* The Endowments for Education reported upon by the Commis¬ 
sioners of Charities were classified as follows, in the Digest of their 
Beports:— 

Annual Income of Classical or Grammar Schools - £1 52,047 

Annual Income of Schools not Classical - - 141,385 

Annual Income of Charities given for or applied to 

EduCiition - - - - - 19,112 


Total - - £312,544 


‘ Mr. M‘Culloch remarks on these facts, that “ allowing for this dc- 
ficicncy, and supposing that the estates and other property appro- 
“ priated to educational purposes were reasonably well managed, we 
“ believe we shall be within the mark, if we lay it down, that a free 
“ income of from 400,000/. to 450,000/. a year is at present partly, 
“ and should be entirely, devoted in England and Wales to the sup- 
“ port of Scliool education.’’ Lord Brougham has estimated this 
revenue at half a million per annum.’ 

Of the abuses common to charities, those for education have 
their full share, and besides these, many peculiar to themselves. 
The very trust deed not unfrequently entails an abuse on such 
a charity, of which the following is an amusing example: — 

. * Edin. Eeview, ‘ Administration of Charitable Trusts.’ Mr. Goul- 
bum, in the debate on Lord Cottenham’s Bill, made a similar state- 
Q^ent. 
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* A charity was applicable to various public objects, but the inter¬ 
ference of the Attorney-General was required. Imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts, a prelate who was visitor of certain of the institutions 
aided by this charity, represented that he should insist on a strict and 
literal adherence to the intentions of the testator. It was observed 
to his Lordship that this might be personally inconvenient, inasmuch 
as a body of statutes and ordinances prepared with the consent of one 
of his Lordsiiip’s predecessors (Edwin Sandys), and entered in the 
ancient school book, with the signature of the Bishop in token of his 
concurrence, contained the following ordinance, “ VI. Also* that the 
“ schoolmaster should and might have and take the profits of all such 
“ cockfiglits and potations as are commonly used in schools.” These 
statutes arc dated 7th March in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.* 

Instruction is not unfrcquently limited to the dead languages 
in schools established for the benefit of children to whom the 
dead languages could now be of no use. Immoral and incom- 
pc tent teachers are so hedged round and protected by the trust 
deeds that it is impossible to displace them, and by the com¬ 
petition of better teachers and better schools, the foundation 
schools fall into disuse; or, which is more frequently the case, 
standing in the parish as the representative of an education for 
the poor which it ought to alford them, but does not, the foun¬ 
dation school serves to prevent the establishment of a school 
which would afford them that education, and is an obstruction 
to the cause it was founded to promote. 

The in(j[uirics into such abuses should be made on'the spot, 
and the scheme subiuitted to the Court of Chancery for their 
removal, itivolving—as it necessarily would—scholastic details, 
should be framed by that department which is charged with the- 
general interests of public education. 

‘ This concurrent action would be maintained if the Department 
of Public Charities were controlled by a Committee of tlnJ Privy 
Council; and if the Education and Charity Committee wjere repre- 
simted by the Lord I*resident in the House of Lords, and by a Vice- 
President in the House of Commons. The organisation of the 
Department of Public Charities might be separated in all the 
arrangements of its permanent staff' from that of education. It 
would be necessary to appoint lawyers of great eminence as the 
chief responsible officers for public charities; but the harmonious 
co-operation of the two offices would be secured by their subordi¬ 
nation to the same political chiefs, representing them in both Houses, 
and to the same Committee of the Privy Council, consisting of re¬ 
sponsible officers of State.’ 

Wc shall not follow the author into the discussion of the 
Bills introduced by Lord Lyndhurst in' the successive Sessions 
of 1844-45-46 for the better administration of charitable trusts. 
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or the Bills of Lord Cottenham In 1847-48-49-50, which 
failed to pass into law. 

It is sufficient to say, that in the better administration of 
Charities, under the control of such a department. Parliament 
has ample resources for providing that portion of the additional 
income of schools which, according to the estimate given in the 
Table (page 494.), falls to the share of endowments. 

Wc can encourage, however, no such hopes of the prompt 
augmentation of the children’s pennies to triple their present 
amount, or of the subscribers giving, with a general consent, 
three sovereigns where now they give one, or of triple donations 
at the next Clnirity Sermon. Yet on these items of income 
it is that the question chiefly hangs. For the general purposes 
of National Schools, all that is asked—and as much certainly 
as is to be expected—is 127,000/. more from local endowments; 
but local subscriptions are (according to the Tabic) to yield half 
a million more of annual income, and school-pence another half 
million; Avhilst collections in churches, and other miscellaneous 


sources of income, are to produce an addition of more than 
.300,000/. annually to the fund. To talk of such augmentations 
is to Irifle with the <iue8tion. 

It is an instructive fact, that the only source of income about 
which there could possibly be a question whether its share of 
the augmentation might not be yielded is—the children’s pence. 


It certainly aj)pcars, at first sight, remarkable to what an 
extent tiie poor will contribute to the support of a school when 
they believe it to be a good one, by the payments of their 
children. 


The fact, that the Manchester and Salford Education Bill 


ignores this has been fatal to it. Those pennies which the 
children .carry to the school—often including the widow^’s mite 
—are greater in amount than the aggregate contributions of 
the rich.f' But the aid they give to the su|)port of the school is 
not their chief use. They are the exponents of the affection of 
the parents, and of their desire to promote the best interests of 
their children. They express their sympathy with the work of 
the teacher, and are pledges that they will diligently second his 
labours at home, and cause their children punctually to attend 
the school. The parent who has not been encouraged to take 
an honest pride in providing, at the expense of some sacrifices, 
for the school education of his child, has lost the opportunity 
of a useful moral training for the home education of his child. 

The money we lay out in charity we never lay out with the 
forethought and caution which marks our other expenditure. 
This last is expended with a view to a profitable return; the 
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other is not, but from a religious impulse. Being satisfied with 
the motive, we are comparatively indifferent to the result. We 
‘ give, and hope to receive notliing again ; ’ but we forget that 
this precept of the Gospel, whilst it forbids us to consult our 
own advantage in the gift, leavps it none the less our duty to 
consider carefully the interests of the recipients of our bounty. 

Infinite are the mischiefs of injudicious almsgiving. That 
which Shakspearc say§ of Mercy, that , 

‘ It is twice blessed; 

* It blesscth him that gives, and him that takes/ 

is only true of almsgiving in a poetical sense. It blesseth him 
that gives. Society owes to it in this respect an infinite debt. 
The great associations in which men unite in this country for 
charitable purposes are an act of public obedience to the will of 
Him who hath pronounced upon the merciful this ample bene¬ 
diction, * that they shall obtain mercy.’ They are a national 
expression of the Spirit of the Gospel, and they tend to conform 
the public mind to it. 

‘ The aggregate annual income of the religious societies which 
hold their anniversaries in London in the spring (independently of 
mere provincial socleti(‘s), is not less than half a million. 

‘ The stipends of the Nonconformist Jlinisters in England and 
Wales are <*stiniated at upwards of one million per annum. 

‘ The support of hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries, requires 
an ample revenue from private charily. 

‘ On a review of these facts, Mr. Baines exclaims, with a just 
exultation, it is “nof only the benevolence of the people which 
“ attracts admiration, but the })roof given of a capacity for adminis- 
“ tration, of a moral energy, of a power of effective and sustained 
“ organisation.” 

‘ The accomplishment of such great objects, by the voluntary de¬ 
votion of money, time, thought, and anxious care, are proofs not 
simply of the energy of the race, but of the power of a genuine 
Christian civilisation among the middle and upper classes of society. 

* To be insensible to tbe high significance of such statements would 
be as great a stigma , on political science as on religious sentiment. 
Such gigantic facts are, to the statesman, marks of the vast strides of 
social progress ; and, to the eye of faith, signs of the coming of that 
kingdom, for which the believer prays, according to the precept of 
Him whose promise it will fulfil.’ 

What is true of united acts of charity is true in its degree of 
individual gifts. The blessing is infinite * on him that gives; ’ 
but alas I not always ' on him that takes.’ 

It would be instructive to study under what forms, and‘to 
what an extent, the people of England have been pauperised by 
charity. It is the certain result of giving to people wbat they 
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can, if they like, pay for. Now this appears to be done to a 
remarkable extent in education. To a skilled workman who 
earns as much probably as the curate of the parish, who lives in 
a comfortable house, and who pays his butcher, and his baker, 
and his grocer, we aflect to gioc the education of his child. Or 
we give it to a labourer, who manages to pay his way, and to 
spend half his wages at the public-house. 

‘ It has b^cn computed, by the late Mr. Porter, that among those 
whose earnings are from ]0«. to 15s. -weekly, at least one lialf is 
spent by the man upon objects in which the otlier members of the 
family Ijave no share. Among artisans, earning from 20ir. to 30.v. 
weekly, it is .said that at least one-third of the iiiuonnt is, in many 
cases, thus selfishly devoted.’* 

It is true that he would never have got an education at all 
for his child excc[)t for the charity of his neighbours; but that 
was because he had never been taught so to value it as to seek 
it for his chihl, and because the Stale had not been aw’^akened 
to the necessity of placing it vvltliin his reach. But now Iv^i 
begins to value education, it is well to consider whether ft 
ought to remain associated in his mind with a charity school. 
Why sh(mld we any longer give it, at any rate, to a class of 
men to whom we give nothing else ? We dcfciit our own object 
by doing so. Not only do we ignore his FeIf-ros])ect and his 
indci)eudeuce as to a matter in whicli these should si>cclally be 
consulted, but by lowering Ida estimation of the school, we 
encourage him to take away his child from it before the school¬ 
master’s work is finished. Tt is this which is i)ractically neutra¬ 
lising all that is done. ‘ The early age at whicli cliildren are 

* taken aw'ay from school is the great discourjigernent of the 
‘ friends of education; it is the hopeless side of the question. No 

* other obstacle appears to them altogether insurmountable but 
‘ that.’t 

We believe that if the parish school ceased to be a charity 
school, the i)oor man would be more desirous to keep his child 
at it, because he would believe it to be a better school. 

In this o})iuion we arc confirmed by the following tabular 
statement, of the ages of the children attending the aggregate 
of tho schools inspected in Wiltshire and Berkshire; and, of 
those attending one of them which has a great and well-merited 
reputation as a good school: — 

-- ■ - ■ . - -- ■ L 

* Paper read to tlie British Association of Science, ‘ On the self- 
‘ imposed Taxation of the Working Classes.’ 

t Reports on Southern District of England. Minutes, 1849-50-51, 
vol. i. p. 4. 
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From this statement, it appears that whereas in the averas^e of 
schools inspected, 8*43 per cent, only of the children are above 
twelve vears of asc; in the "ood school at West Ashton, 23*51 
per cent, arc above that age, being nearly three tunes as many. 

Another conspicuous defect of charity education is, that it is 
often unsuitable to the poor. When we give, we give what we 
like. The cdnwition of the National School is what the sub¬ 
scribers think right for the poor, not what the poor think rif^ht 
lor themselves; and often it is but little suited to their w’ants, 
or in accordance with their wishes. In general, it may be 
described as a fragment broken tilf from our own education, 
and given to the jtoor man in charity; neither his opinions nor 
his independence being much consullcil in the matter. 

The balance in the school accounts is inclining, however, 
more and more in favour of the j)cnco; and the poor man's 
voice will thus l.iegin to be more and more heard in the com- 
mittoc-roo}n. 

It is true that the local subscriptions to the maintenance 
of schotds amount. In the aggregate, to the enormous sum of 
36(1,823/., but tlic pence yield 413,0447.; and they are far|||^orc 
ra[)idly on the increase iluin the subsci*iptions. Nor is the sum 
wliicb they proilucc considerable when looked at in relation to 
the means and resources at the disposal of the labouring classes. 
On the contrary, it is remarkable, and to be considered as a 
moral phenomenon, that they should lax themselves*to so small 
au amount for the eilucation of their children. They lay out 
nea'dy twice as much in tobacco and snuff. The following is an 
estimate made by the late Mr. Porter of the amount to which 
they voluntarily tax themselves J‘or three articles only of personal 
iiididg<'ncc. Wc extract it from the work before us (p. 264.):— 

‘ British and Colonial Spirits - - - i£20,810,208 

Brandy. 3,281 ,2.50 

Total of Spirits - - - 24,091,458 

Beer of alltinds, exclusive of that breweil 

in private families - - - 2.5,383,165 

Tobacco and snufl' ... - 7,-588,607 


£57.063,230’ 
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Nor is it hopeless that they should be prevailed upon to apply 
to the education of their children any portion of the enormous 
sum which they now expend on selfish and brutalising indul¬ 
gences. 

The evidence is not wanting of a general amelioration of 
habits and manners already begun,-—due, let us not doubt it, to 
the more general diffusion of knowledge, — and of an education 
which, imperfect as it is, is nevertheless founded on a sound 
religious basis. 

Whilst the population increased 24 per cent, between 1831 
and 1851, the quantity of malt wdnch paid duty increased only 
8 per cent., showing a decline of 16 i)er cent, in the average 
consumption per head. Meanwhile, the consumption of tea 
increased in those twenty years 80 per cent., being 36 per cent, 
faster than the population, and tenfold faster tlian the con¬ 
sumption of malt! The consumption of coffee increased 50 per 
cent., or sixfold faster than malt; and cocoa increased in con¬ 
sumption 300 per cent. During all this period the duty on 
malt had remained the same: and it must not be forgotten, as 
adding to the strength of tlie argument, that at the beginning 
of (in the year 1831) a duly of three millions was taken off it. 

‘ From all this, it seems a matter of no doubt wliatev<'r that, 
abating 8 percent., no less than 24,000,000 pounds of tea, 10,00(),(XK) 
pounds of cofiee, and 2,0(K),000 ))ounds of eoeoa, have absolutely 
taken the place of beer and .spirits in the general consumption of the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms.’ 

To take from the large proportion which the State receives 
of the sixty millions expended on exciscablc cormnddities, two 
millftns, and apply it to the education of the people, would 
probably, therefore, have the effect of transferring the con¬ 
sumption from intoxicating beverages to articles of clothing, to 
tea, and sugar, — whereof females and obildrcn may be par¬ 
takers, —find to articles of furniture. And why may wc not 
hope that some of the poor man’s earnings, not spent in de¬ 
bauchery, will be paid for useful and entertaining books, or for 
objects of art, cheapened to the uses of a cottage, and adapted 
to cultivate and develop higher tastes, and the perception of 
new and more refined pleasures? The probability is, that 
money thus expended would afford greater means for employ¬ 
ment throughout the country in other branches of industry, and 
thus open additional sources of commercial prosperity. 

To any such intervention of the State as should make the 
education of the country commensurate with Ac real wants of 
the people, the voluntary principle is, however, an effectual bar. 
We do not mean the voluntary concurrence in the management 
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of the school of those locally interested in its welfare, but their 
voluntary contributions to it. 

Every plan which has yet been devised for aiding voluntary 
contributions for the support of schools from the public purse 
has been open to one of two* fatal objections. It has either pro¬ 
vided for a lavish expenditure of the public money on schools 
which do not want it, to the neglect of those that do; or for 
the absorption of those local resources which it was intended 
only to 8up[>lement, 

If Government aid continues, as at present, to be strictly 
proportioned to local effort, a large contribution from the 
friends of every school being required to meet a small grant 
from the State, then only those schools will be helped wdiich, 
having zealous and opulent friends, could best do w'ithout help ; 
friendless jdaces — which are as yet nine-tenths, and will always 
be a large proportion of the whole—will remain unaided. If, 
on the other hand, the State were to undertake, on Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s plan*, to help only those schools which need help, 
leaving those Avhich can, to su])port themselves, then local con¬ 
tributions will be in a great measure annihilated ; every school 
will infallibly sink itself to that level of poverty which entitles 
it to be aupj)orted from the public purse. 

The question is but reinoA cil from one horn of a dilemma to 


* Hides for ihe Mahiti nnnee of IClemr.nfart/ Schools throughout 

Eitghind and IVales. 

The following is Archdeaeou Sinclair’s plan : — 

‘ 1. That an annual grant he given by the Committee of.Privy 
Council, at the rate of four shillings for every scholar educated in 
any school under Government inspection, which sliall have been 
reportcrl by the Inspector to be efficiently conducted. . 

‘ 2. That in the case of Church Schools, the Inspee.tCr shall be 
appointed, conformably to the Order in Council, dated.the lOtli day 
of August, 1840. 

‘ 3. That the annual grants shall not bo paid to the managers of 
schools, but to the Diocesan Hoard of Education, which shall bo 
entitled to distribute the amount among scliools under Government 
inspection within the diocese, in such a manner and upon such 

conditions as it mav see fit. 

•* 

* 4. That tlie Diocesan Board shall be so constituted, as fairly to 
represent the members of the Church, laity as well as clergy, within 
the diocese. 

^ 5. 'J’hat similar arrangements shall be made for the appropriation 
of public grants*to schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society, or with any otlier religious body that now receives 
assistance from the rarlianmntary Vote.’ 
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the other. The building grants of the Committee of Council 
on Education, and the Minutes of 1846 are wisely framed and 
firmly administered on the principle, that public aid must be 
strictly apportioned to local efforts, if the two arc to be main¬ 
tained concurrently. But those Minutes leave, and wdll con¬ 
tinue to leave, the great majority of our schools unhelpcd. 

Wc do not believe that the voluntary subscriptions of the 
inhabitants of the })arlsh are necessary to secure their sympa¬ 
thies to the school. Acknowledging to the fullest extent tjie 
necessity of their sanction and support, and believing heartily 
that a school rarely” prospers without somebody' besides the 
schoolmaster to love it, we deny', nevertheless, that these ad¬ 
vantages are altogether dependent on the subscriptions. On 
the contrary, they arc often an obstacle to that concurrence and 
to those sympathies. The clergyman would take a more active 
part in the school, if it were in his power to make it a good 
school, without subscril ing to its fuials more than from his 
slender income he is justiliod in subscribing; or if he had not 
to ciujouiiter the frowns of tlie S(|ulre and herce denunciations 
of education from tiio shopkeepers and fanners when he tries 
(iinsuccespfnlly alas!) to make u[> the subscription list; of 
■wliicli nnivcrsal antipathy of the parish to tlie school he secs tin; 
root plainly enough in this annual claim upon parochial bencv(>~ 
Icnce. Were it })ossil.)Ic to provide for the education of the people 
by voluntary contributions, there would be this injustice in it, 
that whilst it is a common duty', whilst the good residting from 
the (lischarge of it is a common good, and tlic ('vil from the neglect 
of it a common evil; the burden of it would rest unevenly on 
the community'. Any one will undesrstand this who will take the 
trouble to look over the subscriptions list of a parish school, and 
will inquire what proportion the subscriptions bear to the prob¬ 
able wealth of the partic.s who pay them, or to their stakt; in 
the wcdfiire of the community for which the school is provided. 
If the inhabitants be divided into two groups; one containing 
those who subscribe liberally to the school, and the other, those 
w'ho do not, the latter will generally be known as the wealthier 
group. 

It is contrary to its nature, that any result universal and 
permanent in its oj)cratIon should be cflccted on the voluntary 
principle, and contrary to all experience. Voluntary efforts 
are, in their nature, variable and partial. Were it otherwise, 
they would have sufficed for the maintenance of the poor. Ko 
claim has received more positive sanctions of the Word of God 
than theirs, and none is more universally admitted. It was not, 
we may be assured, because great and remarkable examples of 
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charity were wanting, or because there were not some parishes 
in which the poor were adequately provided for, or because 
something was not done for the poor in every parish, that it was 
found necessary to levy poor-rates, but because the efforts of 
private benevolence were not on the wliolc equal to the emer¬ 
gency, because they were partial in their operation, and fluc¬ 
tuating, and because they were often injudiciously applied: and 
beca^isc it was an injustice, that a burden which ought to bo 
borne in common by all, should be allowed to rest wholly upon 
the shoulders of a few. Ignorance presents on all these points 
an exact parallel with pauperism. It is not more unjust that 
the uncharitable many should shift the duty of supporting the 
j)oor to the slioulders of the benevolent few, than that they 
should impose upon them in the like manner the duty of pro¬ 
viding for their education ; nor could the resources of private be¬ 
nevolence be more injudiciously applied in the one case than they 
often arc in the other. Voluntary efforts for feeding the hungry 
and clothing the naked could not have been more uncertain and 
partial in their operation, or more unequal to the great result 
to be accomplished, than voluntary efforts have been found to 
be, for instructing the ignorant; nor docs there seem to be any 
more reasonable ground for believing that the children of the 
poor should be educated, than for believing that the old and 
infirm should be maintained on the voluntary principle. It is 
not easy to see any reason why the onp should be left to he per- 
fornmd by those who may be cliaritablc enough to undertake it, 
and not the other. 

It is with much hesitation that we differ from Sir James Kay 
Shuttlcworth in his estimate of the value of voluntary contri¬ 
butions. Placing these out of our view, and considering the 
intervention of the State with reference to the children’s pence, 
which arc, after all, the principal dependence anti ineana of 
supporting the school, let it be observed that the ‘sum needed 
for every school is that., and only that, which will supplement 
the school pence, making up, with them, all that is necessary 
to the efficient management of the school. The sums so re¬ 
quired for different schools will, therefore, be very different, 
being dependent, among other causes, — and that principally — 
on the good management of the schools. So to apportion dif¬ 
ferent sums from a common fund to different schools as that 
some shall not have too much and others too little, would, under 
these cii’cumstances, be irai)ossil)le. And if it were possible, it 
would he unjust, for it would he to pay from a fund to which 
all had contributed, more to those schools which were needy 
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because they were ill manaj^ed, than to those which were not 
needy because they were well managed. 

If, instead of supplementing the school pence of different 
schools from a common fund, according to their necessities, 
capitation grants from such a fund be substituted, we are in 
danger of falling upon the evil of granting too much for the 
necessities of prosperous schools, and too little for those of un- 
prosperous ones; and wc propose no economical motive totgood 
management. The only solution to these difficulties will, wc 
think, eventually be found in the levying of a parochial school- 
rate to supplement the school fees of every separate parish 
school; or, in the ciise of small parishes, of every school dis¬ 
trict. Such a rate would give the parishioners a pecuniary 
interest in the good management of the school, that as many 
children as possible may attend it, that their parents may be 
willing to pay liberal fees for their attendance, and that the 
supplementary rate may thus be reduced to its minimum. The 
intervention of the State by its inspectors securing the employ¬ 
ment of certificated teachers, and an adecpiate number of as¬ 
sistant or apprenticed pupil teachers, would be a guarantee for 
the character of the instruction which, the school would afford. 
It was under the influence of these considerations that in a 
former Number we suggested a plan for a school-rate, of which 
the following is, with some modifications, an outline: — The 
State should provide that there bo a Cliurcli scliool in every 
])arish or school district, maintained by the fees of the children 
and by local rates, and governed according to the provisions of 
the management clauses (the substitution being made of rate¬ 
payers for subscribers), which school might, with the con¬ 
sent of the majority of the subscribers, be the national school 
of the parish. It could not, however, be thus maintained by 
rates paid by the whole parish, unless it were subject to these 
two conditions: — 1st. That no child, not being a baptized mem¬ 
ber of the Qhurch, should be taught the Church Catechism; 
2n(l. That no child should be instructed in the Catechism, or 
otherwise in the distinctive doctrines of the Church, if his 
parents object to his being so instructed. Tlie fulfilment of 
these conditions being placed under the safeguard of the rate¬ 
payers, the Dissenters would probably in many parishes require 
no further concession. In any parish where they did, it would 
be competent for them to form a separate school, or to unite 
with the Dissenters of other parishes in forming such a school, 
for the maintenance of which they might be rated, instead of 
being rated to the parish school, and which might be an exist¬ 
ing school^a British and Foreign school, for instance, or the 
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school of any particular dissenting community, as the Wesleyan. 
Such schools should, like the Church schools, be open to all, 
with the condition that no child should be taught the distinc¬ 
tive religious doctrines of the school if his parents object to 
his being so instructed. It should be a further condition that 
all schools, whether Church or Dissenting schools maintained by 
rates, be taught by certificated teachers, adequately sui)plied 
with assistant or apprenticed pupil teachers, and with books and 
apparatus, and open to Government inspection. 

This plan differs from others which have been proposed in 
the provision it makes for the independent maintenance of every 
school by rates levied specially for the maintenance of that 
school, instead of by the partition of a common fund among 
different schools. Whilst it provides for the formation of new 
schools where they are needed, it offers a means by which the 
])romoters of existing schools may, by the method of local 
assessment, divide equally among themselves, and with the rest 
of the parish, the burden* of supporting them. It involves a 
recognition on the part of the State of religion as the basis of a 
system of National Education. So far as the State intervenes 
directly in the formation of schools, it y)rovides that it should 
do so in the interest of the religion of the State; but it offers 
the public aid on equal terms to all communities of Christians 
for promoting the education of their own children according to 
their own tenets. 

The public mind is not, however, ripe for the adoption of a 
plan so comprehensive as this; and if it were, the cevneeption of 
what really belongs to elementary education is not,sufficiently 
formed for carrying it into eflect. It supposes an interest in 
the cause of education more generally diffused, and a knowledge 
of it more universal, than are, as yet, to be reckoned upon. 
Opinions arc, however, rapidly advancing, and the problem of 
an education coextensive with the population of the. country, 
and worthy of its religious character, its civil and political free¬ 
dom, and its manufacturing and commercial prosperity, cannot 
but, ere long, be forced to a solution. 

The progress hitherto made is principally, if not altogether, 
due to the measures of the Committee of Council; and, above 
all, to the operation of the Minutes of 1846. We rejoice, there¬ 
fore, to gather from the series of statesmanlike measures de¬ 
tailed in the sixth chapter of the work before us, that it is 
upon the basis of those Minutes the voluntary principle is to be 
placed upon its final trial. The Minutes were framed with 
reference to a progressive state of the education of the country. 
They provide, for a supply of more than a thousand new teachers 
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an^?ially, for whom, although there are an abundance of schools 
there are no adequate stipends. The system has come to a lock. 
Either the Minutes must be curtailed — their operation, which 
includes scarcely one-tenth of the schools in the country, must 
be yet further limited — or something more must be done. 

At this crisis, when the intervention of the State has again 
become necessary, the Committee of Council on Education iias 
resolved on certain measures which are to be considered as a 
continuation and a further development of those of 1846, and 
are so far more important than them, as they belong to a more 
advanced state of educational progress and have a more extended 
operation. These have been described by Lord John liussell 
from his place in the House; and they are detailed in the sixth 
chapter of Sir James Kay Shuttle worth’s work. By a Minute 
of the Committee of Council, annual grants from the funds at 
their lordships’ disposal are to be made towards the suj)j)ort of 
schools in agricultural districts and in towns not having charters 
of incorporation in England and Wales, at the rate of seven 
shillings per scholar in boys’ schools and five shillings in girls’ 
schools, on condition that fourteen shillings a year shall be con¬ 
tributed from the other sources of income of the school (not 
includirjg the rent of the teacher’s house), and that it shall bo 
taught by a certificated teacher; and that three-fourths of the 
children shall pass annually a jn’oscribed examination before one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. Each child for whom a grant is 
claimed must have attended four days a week for forty-eight 
weeks, and. must pay a fee of at least a penny weekly; and each 
teacher must receive as his salary at least seven-tenths of the 
total income of the school; but in schools of more than 120 
scholars there is included in this sura the salary of an assistant 
teacher, provided for by a second Minute. 

This second Minute has for its object to check the excessive 
multiplication of pu])il teachers, under the Minutes of 1846, by 
putting in their places a class of probationary teaclicrs — being 
pupil teachers whose terms of apprenticeship have exjjircd, and 
who are candidates for Queen’s scholarships. Three years of 
teaching in an elementary school, to the satisfaction of the 
})arochial clergyman and managers and of Her Majesty’s In¬ 
spector, by whom they are to be examined annually, will entitle 
such probationary teachers to Queen’s scholarships in whatever 
training schools under inspectors they may select, and in the 
meantime each will be allowed a Government stipend of 20/., 
ju’ovided only that such probationary teachers can only be ap- 
])oilited in schools where pupil teachers might be ai)pomted, and 
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rigb one only is allowed where there would be two pupil 
thcchers. 

pc The assistanee offered by these Minutes will call up, we have 
ir> doubt, new efforts iii the cause of education. They will 
encourage and assist the clergy and other managers of schools 
to undertake improvements in them of which they had hereto¬ 
fore been hopeless; and they are well adapted to the present 
state of parties and of the public mind. Tliey leave local 
agencies wholly untouched, and by stimulating and encouraging 
educational zeal wherever it exists, they will create more of 
those model schools over the face of the country,— each a centre 
of cducationjd activity for the surrounding district. Thus, how¬ 
ever partial and inadequate in their present operation, they will 
carry on ])ublic opinion; and that the more surely, as they wdll 
come slowly into operation — imposing the public burden gra¬ 
dually— leaving time for prejudices to disappear impci'ceptibly 
and with decency, and for the national will to concentrate and 
to strengthen it&elf. 

These measures applj^ only to England and Wales, but the 
state of education in Scotland is discussed in the seventh chapter 
of the work before us in terms which show it also to be under 
the consideration of the Cabinet. 

The fact that Sir James Kay Shuttleworth’s works have 
always aj)pcared at great crises of the lilducation question will, 
we trust, l)c considered to justify our extended notice of this. 
M e close it with a sense of the public gratitude due .to him for 
the history he has given us of that remarkable conflict in which 
for so many years he has taken a part, aiul for the labour with 
which, at a time when he describes himself to be * \vorn by 
^ w'ork, scathed by former controversies, and restored slowly ta 
‘ lile after four years of suffering,’ he has accumulated tiic fruits 
of a long experience, and recorded the observations which a rare 
sagacity in the administration of public affairs, and great opj)or- 
tunities, have enabled him to make. 

The key-note to his book — the principle -which it brings 
ebiefly under discussion, and has for its chief object to devcIo[> 
— is the religious government of the school. His master-thought 
appears to be the foundation of a sound education for the people 
of England on a religious basis; and he has in it, we are con¬ 
vinced, the cordial sympathies of the public. 

These observations apply with scarcely less force to the second 
creat educational measure which is announced in the work be- 
fore us, and which is incorporated in an Act for the supj)oi*t 
of schools in IMunicipal Iloroughs. T.his Act authorises tlic 
levying of a borough rate for the maintenance of schools within 
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the borough, and constitutes a School Committee for the -jk. 
tribution of it, at the rate of two pence per scholar, providi 
that the income of the school, from other sources, amounts t 
three pence per scholar, and that the school be admissible to tl 
benefits of the existing Parliamentary grants. It further pro¬ 
vides that the children of the indigent classes, when in the 
receipt of out-door relief, and not at work, shall be sent to 
school by the guardians, who are to pay two pence per w'eek for 
their instruction. Schools thus aided by a borough-rate are, 
moreover, admissible to the aid granted by the Committee of 
Council to other schools on the same condition. From these 
various sources the income of a borough school may amount to 
thirty-two shillings per scholar. 

Lastly, a comprehensive Government measure is announced 
for the better administration of Charitable Trusts. 


Note.— We arc glad to observe that Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth expresses a very decided opinion on a subject which is 
one of considerable importance, and which has been much dis¬ 
cussed. With reference to the publication and trading in school 
books by the Government, Sir James Kay Shuttlcworth re¬ 
marks :—‘ It is essential that the Government should avoid every 
‘ form of interference which could discourage individual enter- 

* prise, the freedom of opinion, and the natural action of litora- 
‘ ture on the popular intelligence and taste, or of the trade in 

* books in their production ami diffusion. The Government is 
‘.not an author, a holder of copyrights, a publisher of books, 
‘ nor a patron of methods; much less is it to interfere in the 
‘ formation of opinion, by making Schools the organs of its own 
‘ doctrines'.’ And he adds, ‘ I concur with the groat publishing 

houses of London in their objections to any sale of the books 

* of the Irish Commissioners in Great Britain, except through 

* the ordinary channels of trade.’ 

This is an opinion founded on sound principles. The act of 
copyright creates a monopoly -for the encouragement of litera¬ 
ture, and thus for the benefit of the public. It never was con¬ 
templated that the Government should buy up, or in any way 
hold, these monopolies. If they hold them, they must cither 
trade in books, and carry on the business of booksellers in all 
its details, or they must restrict the use of their works to their 
own schools. In the one case they embark in a business they 
cannot carry on without.prejudice to the public interest; in the 
other, they deprive the public of the books they have every 
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rlglit to demand, inasmuch as they havt5 been constructed at 
their own cost. It would, indeed, be a narrow and exclusive 
policy, little to be commended, were the Government to use the 
influence they possess, to encourage the most able writers, free 
of money payment, to write books restricted to the use of their 
own schools. It cannot be supposed that any writer would, of 
his own choice, restrict the circulation and utility of his writings 
to a particular class of schools. On the contrary, he should 
desire that they might have the widest diffusion, thus extending 
the public benefit, and at the same time securing to Jiiinself, in 
the most legitimate way, that just reward which should result 
to him from a public recognition of the value of his services. 


Art. VIII. — jPolltlrjue tie la Restauration en 1822 et 1823. Par 
M. I.K CoMTK DE Maucelees, Aucicn Ministre Plenipo- 
t('ntiaire. Paris: 1853. 

■[%/roNSiEUi: DE CiiATEAUiiRiAND has somcwlicre observed 
that the Government of Louis X VIIT. was the best rcstinjr- 
jilacc of France on the declivity of revolutions. The force of this 
remark is increased by the impartiality of advancing time, and 
the experience of more de[)Ioi*abIe vicissitudes. At the present 
moment especially, when the condition of that great nation 
is such that we are more disposed to avert our eyes from its 
voluntary servitude than to commemorate and applau^ its sacri¬ 
fices for freedom, the fifteen years of the Kestoration deserve to 
be remembered as an era of extraordinary promise; and we 
the more lament the bigotry and the follies which hurried it 
to a grievous and early termination. The Government of the 
French Restoration combined the varied and abundant talbuts 
of more than one age. Amongst its elder servants anil g,dvisers, 
the lofty traditions, the great names, and the refined manners 
of the old Frencii Court were not yet extinct, for the Due dc 
Richelieu and the Due Mathicu de Montmorency sate in its 
councils; to these were added the statesmanlike prudence of 
M. dc Villelc, the judgment of M. de Serre, the brilliancy 
and eloquence of M. de Chateaubriand. The Chamber of Peers, 
hereditary in rank and independent by position, included all 
that was most emiuent in the military and civil service of the 
Empire, as well as of the Royalist party. The Chamber of 
Deputies was alternately swayed by the austere gravity of M. 
Royer Collard, and the vehement eloquence of Manuel ur 
General Foy. The schools teemed vfith the instruction and 
the eloquence of the first thinkers of tlic age. Guixot had in- 
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Yoked the genius of philosophical history and constitutional 
government; Victor Cousin rekindled among the countrymen of 
Descartes the august but almost extinct traditions of a school 
of ideal philosophy; Yillemaia gave new life to literary criti¬ 
cism ; whilst Thierry,' Thiers, and Mignet, opened their career 
by the narrative of revolutions whose influence was heightened 
by the force and fidelity of their language. Even poetry revived 
once more on the prosaic soil of France; for Lamartine opened 
a vein of sentiment in meditative verso which none of his 
countryrac^n had attemjrted; Casimir Delavigne and Victor 
Hugo gave a romantic cudour to the lyrics of a new age; and 
Ueranger, the most national of French writers since La Fon- 
taine, found, in the slight melody of his songs, touches to stir 
the hearts of a pcoidc. Why pursue the contrast which these 
recollections, scarce a (piiirtcr of a century old, suggest to the 

mind? W’^c cannot recall a more mvstcrious reverse in human 

¥ 

affairs than that this ‘short and splendid period should luive left 
no traces on the French nation, except in the imperishable 
pages of her literature; and that by far the greater part of 
the men we have named — illustrious in every department of 
philosophy and government — sh(»uld have survived the consti¬ 
tution they founded, the monarchy they served, the liberty they 
loved, and even the epoch they adorned. 

This reflection may suffice to account for the peculiar interest 
with which we turn to the political annals of the Tlestoration, 
even in the diffuse and inaccurate pages of .M. dc Lamartine’^ 
last historical production. But Louis XVJII. deserves a more 
tiTiShvortliy historian, and we have no doubt that the memoirs 
and the corrbspondenec of his reign will gradually disclose to 
the world the existence of far greater ability and liberality than 
was supposed to exist at the Bourbon Court; especially, for 
example, the extensive collection of historical and personal re¬ 
miniscences, still in manuscript, to which the venerable Chan¬ 
cellor Duke Pasquicr is understood to have recently i)ut tlic 
finishing touch. The volume before us is one of the earliest 
contributions to the history of this period; and although wo 
can place neither ISL de Chateaubriand nor ]\I. de Marcellus in 
the first rank of the political servants of the Crown of France, 
their private and authentic correspondence is extremely cha¬ 
racteristic, and it deserves the more notice in this country, as 
it concerns transactions in which the British Cabinet of 
played a very prominent part. 

•It was upon the Ifitli of September, *1822, that Mr. Canning 
relinquished the Govcrnoi-Gcncralsliip of India to which he had 
been appointed, and received, for the second lime, the seals of 
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the Foreign Office, then vacant by tlie death of Lord London¬ 
derry, which had taken place about a month before. M. de 
Cliateaubriand had been up to that time the ambassador of 
France in London; and M. de Marccllus, then a young diplo¬ 
matist of twenty-four, had just joined the Embassy as its 
secretary. The moment was one pregnant with interest, for 
tlie Congress of Verona was about to assemble. The question 
of the intervention of the Holy Alliance in the internal affiiirs 
of Spain lowered on the political horizon. The Eastern 
question was to be considered; the ascendancy 6f Austria 
over Italy consolidated; and the questions of the Slave Trade 
and of j)lracy in the American seas discussed. But, more than 
all the rest, a change of vital moment had taken place, for the 
first time since 1815, in the spirit of the Foreign Minister of 
England. Lord C.astlereagh had framed and followed a system 
of ])olicy more conformable to the views of Prince Mettcrnich 
than to the public oi)inion and interests of the English people, 
for he had sacrificed the po])ularity and, in some degree, the 
inlluence of the British Cabinet to an habitual compliance \vith 
the views of the continental confederacy. Upon the occurrence 
of the melancholy event which terminated his career. Prince 
Mettcrnich spoke of it as ‘an irrej)arable loss,’ and the ex¬ 
pression w'as never forgotten or forgi\ on by Lord Londonderry’s 
successor. Mr. Canning was often wrong in his judgment, often 
misled by his ow'n vivid imaginative powers; but he aspired to 
restore England to the independence and the spirit of her own 
proud and free [>olicy in the councils of Europe; and whilst the 
House of Commons rang with his eloquence, and the world with 
his fame, he found himself opposed by the diplomatic maxims, 
the manoeuvres, the artifices, and the resentment of every other 
Court, not excepting that of France. This change might have 
given an immediate and peouliar interest to the duties which 
jyr. de Chateaubriand still discharged at the Court of St. James. 
But the ambition of that singular personage was already directed 
to higher objects. London afforded no sufficient field to his in¬ 
satiable vanity. At the very moment when Mr. Canning took 
office, Chateaubriand aspired to figure amongst the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of France at Verona, to defeat his rivals and to supplant 
his colleagues on the most active scene of European politics, and 
eventually to assume, on the fall of M. de Montmorency, the 
direction of the foreign policy of the House of Bourbon. Never 
were the emulous and often. conflicting tendencies of French 
and English diplomacy swayed by two men in whom an en¬ 
thusiastic temperament and inordinate' personal ambition were 
more conspicuous than in M. de Chateaubriand and in Mr. 
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Canning; never did tliesc dangerous gifts acquire a greater 
ascendancy over the traditions of official routine and the rules of 
public law. The contest, which began in a fiiniiliar corre- 
sfKnidcncc between the two Ministers, ended in a duel of ora¬ 
tions, from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies to the 
Treasury bench in the House t)t' Commons; and the world was 
as much interested and excited by the knightly bearing of the 
two antagonists as by the questions which called them into 
the lists and agitated the world. 

When Ikl. do Chateaubriand extorted, not without difficulty, 
from M. dc VillMe, his nomination as plenipotentiary to the Con¬ 
gress of Verona, he retained liis titular ap]»ointment as French 
ambassador in Hondon ; and jSI. de Maiei;llus, who had joined 
the Embassy only a few days before, was left in the responsible 
position of charge (Tajf'uires. The j)osition of the young diplo¬ 
matist was a singular one. He had not completed his twenty- 
fifth year, but his rise had been raj)id, and his talents were re¬ 
markable. The ])ropert.y of his liimily was considerable, and its 
royalism enthusiastic. Young Marccllus entered the diplomatic 
service early, by an ap[)oiiitnient to the Turkish Embassy, in 
w'hich capacity be learned modern Greek, and performed at least 
one service which deserves to perpetuate his name. He had the 
good fortune to purchase the Venus ol' Milo for the French 
Government, and to place in the noble statue gallery of the 
Eouvre its most beautiful and precious ornament. Clmteau- 
briand and Marcellus bad met in the East, and were afterwards 
wont to console themselves for the fogs of Eondon and the tur¬ 
moil of di})lomacy, by wafting a sigh to the Egean for the glory 
and freedom of Greece. They were thus designated to act 
together in Portland Place, but owing to tite departure of M. 
de Chateaubri.aiid the correspondence now before us is the chief 
record of their intimacy. Marccllus x^as directed to supply 
his chief %t Verona with ample private inforinatiou as to the 
state of affairs in England, whilst his official despatches w'cre 
addressed to the Department of Foreign Affairs in Paris; and he 
acquitted himself so agreeably of this task that the secret corre¬ 
spondence was kept up in this form after M. de Chateaubriand 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the great amusement not 
only of the Minister himself, but of the King, who combined a 
royal appetite for gossip, with a taste for the art of diplomacy 
and the refined pastimes of social life. 

M. de Chateaubriand has himself informed the world in that 
portion of his reminiscences which he called the ‘ Congress of 
* Verona,’ that the intervention of France in the internal affairs 
of Spain had been an object of bis constant and passionate 
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solicitude during tlic whole period of Ids cinhassy to this 
country. Ho regarded a diplomatic triumph by the Ministers 
of Louis XVIII. as a necessary compensatiou for the Treaties 
of 1815, and a military expedition under the Duke of Angou- 
lome as no less essential to the stability of the monarchy and the 
honour of the King’s arms; but he had to brave the opposition 
of England and to surmount the manifest repugnance of the 
ablest counsellor of tlie Crown, M. de Villele, and possibly of 
Louis XVIII. himself. Two years earlier Lord Castlereagh 
had expressed, in a confidential minute on the affairs of Spain, 
communicated to the Four Great Courts in IMay 1820, the 
dissent of this country from a precautionary interference in the 
internal affairs of the Peninsula, esi)ecialiy as there was no 
ground for asserting that the Spanish revolution endangered the 
tranquillity of Europe. Mr. Canning went further, and his first 
instruction to the Duke of Wellington, who was then at Paris 
on his way to Verona, was couched in the following terms: — 

‘If there be any determined project to interfere by force or by 
menace in the present struggle in Spain, so convinced arc His 
Majesty’s Government of the uselessness and danger of such inter¬ 
ference — so objectionable does it appear to them in principle as well 
as utterly impracticable in execution, that, wlien the necessity arises, 
or (I would ratlier say) when the opportunity offers, I am to instruct 
Your Grace at once frankly and peremptorily to declare, that to any 
such interference, come what may, His Majesty will not be a party. 
Sept. 27. 1822.’ 

The conflict between these opposite opinions was carried on at 
Verona, and the policy of this country was defeuded with great 
firmness and ability by the Duke of Wellington against the 
demands of France and the instigation of the Northern Courts. 
It was not till the termination of the Congress in December 
that the inarch of events became more rapid and the rival policy 
of the war party in France and the peace party'^in England 
openly opposed. !M. de Chateaubriand reached Paris from 
Verona on the 18th December 1822. The train which he had 
already laid was ready to explode. The moderation of M. de 
Villele was overcome. M. de Montmorency resigned, and on 
the 29th December the diplomatist, who had already in a sub¬ 
ordinate position been the most active promoter of the Spanish 
war, was gazetted in the ‘ Moniteur' as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Canning appears, however, not to have at once 
penetrated the real effect of this change, and to have attributed 
to M. dc Montmorency the warlike language which was relilly 
inspired at Verona by M. de Chateaubriand. ‘ What,’ said he 
to M. de Marccllus, ‘ M. de Villele, whom the Duke has just 
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* f'omu] to be entirely opposed to tlic system of hostilities, wins 
‘ the day, and M. dc ]\Iontniorcncy, who, at Paris as well as 
^ Verona, was lor an immediate march, quits tlic Cabinet. If 
‘ his resignation is a jdedge of peace, he will not be regretted 
‘ here. But I do not understand the attitude, JSI. de Chateau- 

* briand will assume in all tills.’ ‘ He will explain it hiniwelf,’ 
replied Marcellus; ‘ but be well assured beforehand that France 
‘ will ndax none of her measures, and that she will ad(>j}t the 

* most elfcctual arrangements to put down anarchy and the revo- 
‘ lution in Spain.’ The jirivate corrcsjiondcncc betweou the 
two IMinisters, already published in the ‘ Congress of Verona,’ 
demonstrates how entirely Mr. Canning had misconceived the 
real views and intentions of his opponent. The instructions 
contained in M. dc Cliateaiibriand’s private note to Marcellus 
of the 27th January distinctly show what was passing at the 
Tuilcrics. 

* Say that wo wish for peace, but tliat we are jireparing for war: 
thnt we do not refuse the good oflices of ICiigland to bring about this 
jieaee; but that the lirst eonditiou must be that the King (of Spain) 
sliall be at libi*rty to inodil'y tlio monstrous constitution of tlie C'ortos. 
Go on to talk of peace ; ■wo wish for it, but with security and honour, 
and wc prefer war to the state of uncertainty and revolutionary peril 
in which "we find ourselves. 'J'o-morrow 1 will send you the King’s 
speech. It is verij zcarli/te, though not cntirclj'^ shutting the door 
against peace.’ (P. 

On the .morrow the speech arrived, and IVl. tic IMtireellus 
Avas instructed to cotnrnunieatc it to the British Minister. 

‘ He read it eagerly, hut when he came to the paragraph, which he 
read aloud, “ Tliat Ferdinand should he. free to yice, to his subjects 
the institutions they cun only receive from him, and which, hy secur¬ 
ing their tr^jinqiiillity, will dissipate the natural apprehensions of 
Franci, and that from that moment hostilities will cease,”—‘‘Wha't 
a principle,” said Mr. Canning, “and Avhat an abuse! Is that your 
«k'lil)crate opinion ? Yon are going beyond tlie rigour of ab-olutc 
inonareby. as it has so long existed in Spain, for even there the Cortes 
had by tlieir remonstrances the right of extorting concessions from the 
Crown ; but you require that Ferdinand sbould model or repl.-ice in¬ 
stitutions by his own will and pleasure. Are you making a crusade 
for a political theory? Do you want to propagate your Clmrtei* as 
Mahomet did the Koran ? I know what is meant by war for conquest, 
Avhicli does not last—war for a change of succession, w'hich has cost 
us so dear — war for commercial interests, which is the most rational 
of all. But war to modify the power of two Chambers, or to cpttcnd 
tlie 'prerogative of the Crowm, passes my coinpreliension. The doc¬ 
trine of constitutions omanaUng from the ihione is odious to us. TJie 
British Constiluti</n is the result of a long scries of victories gained 
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by tlie people over tLeir sovereigns. Have you forgotten that kings 
ought not to give institutions, but institutions alone to make kings?”’ 

This argument was certainly a strange one to address to the 
Minister of Louis XVlIl. Vho had recovered his throne seven 
years before, with the assistance of England and upon the prin- 
cij)lc of legitimacy, and who had solemnized his restoration by 
granting the Charter. Accordingly, M. de. Marcellus re¬ 
torted,— 

‘ Perfectly true of England since her terrible [?] revolution — hut 
in Spain, governed by an ancient and traditional dynasty, will you 
not allow that things may pass as in France? Let me remind you, 
on iny side, that we owe our Charter to Louis XVIII. Dreadful 
maxim,’' continued the Minister, without listening to me: “a king 
free! Js there any king who deserves to be a free king, in the pre¬ 
cise sense of the term ? No sovereign is free but a despot or a 
usurper, thn curses of the world — terrilie comets whicli glare and set- 
in blood. Onr Constitution leaves the Crown an apparent right of 
clioo<ing its Minislors — hut can it exercise this privilege? Look at 
our history. Do you think the lirst Georges were free to reject the 
Cabinets imposed on them, especially the \V’ali>ole Administration ? 
Could George HI., witli his limited and almost always extinguished 
f’aeulties, make a choice? No, happily for England, he could not. 
And (ieorge IV. — do you think (here his voice became emphatic, 
and he pressed my arnj) — do you think I should be his Minister, if 
Ije were yW’c to clioose? Can he forget that I have constantly de¬ 
clined to share in the exc(‘sses of his youth, and that 1 have con- 
.stantly opposed his favourites and his tastes ? He hates me for ray 
resistance, lor my political attitude, and, above all, for ray knowledge 
of bis married life. Yet he was not free to exclude me from the 
Cabinet. 

‘ “ AVcll, then,” added Mr. Canning, calming himself, as if ox- 
liansted by bis own energy, “you are going to march into Spain?” 
'J’licn, tapping me on the shoulder, “ You think, young man, that this 
war will he short. 1 think otherwise. I, who am on thC brink of old 
age. In 1793 — I am old enough to go hack to that time — Mr. Pitt, 
with ‘I'lie patriot’s heart, the prophet’s mind,* (and he* recited with 
emphasis this verse of his earlier days) — Mr. Pitt told me that a cer¬ 
tain war, declared against a great nation then in a revolution, would 
be short also — yet this war outlived Mr. Pitt.” * (P. 17.) 

We have no reason to doubt the sincerity of M. de Marcellus’s 
intentions, but we cannot persuade ourselves thjjt tliesc reminis¬ 
cences arc not overcolourcd. Nor can wc attach the same 
degree of credit to that part of this volume which consists of 
recollections written thirty years after the events and conversa¬ 
tions to which they relate, as we do to the correspondence bearing 
the date of the period. This distinction must be borne in mind if 
this book be ever regarded as materials for history. The con 
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versiitions a 2 )pcar to consist of fragments of Canning’s public 
speccliea dressed up with more or less verisimilitude — the 
letters may be considered as more accurate pictures of the events 
of the day. In the instance we have just quoted, the absurdity 
of a confidential conversation of this kind between a Minister and 
a French charge d'affaires of twenty-four upon the repugnance 
then subsisting between that Minister and the King,—the histori-' 
cal inaccuracy of the statement that George II. and George 111. 
did not in great measure choose their own Ministers — and the 
total want of penetration into the real question at issue between 
France and Spain, av-^ almost incredible in a man occupying the 
position then filled by Mr. Canning. But, at the same time, 
we find in the contemporary [irivatc letters annexed to tliesc 
reminiscences, abundant evidence of a strange absence of judg¬ 
ment, temper, and moderation. Mr. Canning continued to 
argue the Spanish question u[>on the principles which Lord 
Somers might have apjilied to the House of Stuart, or Lord 
Chatham to the Family Compact; such arguments produced 
their cftccit in the House of Commons, but they could only 
strengthen the opposite conviction in the mind of a French 
Minister, On one occasion Mr. Canning said,— 

‘ “ Since Ferdinand, like James II., resists tlie Avill of the nation, 
let us apply the English method to Spain. What will be the conse¬ 
quence? Ferdinand’s expulsion.” And then he added, as if carried 
away by a passion he could not master—“ Hearken to me W'ell. This 
example may extend to yourselves.” And, speaking loud, his glitter¬ 
ing eyes fi^^ed on mint*, — “ You are not ignorant that a d('piirturo 
from the principle of legitimacy, almost similar to our own, is medi¬ 
tated and plotted in France at this moment. You know the }tro- 
gress it has made in the party of the opposition calling itself 
moderate. The head to be crowned is there'' 

* These terrible words, spoken in 1823, struck me to the heart like 
an insult., I' cannot express the indignation I felt at them. Mean¬ 
while the Minister, embarrassed and dejected, paced up and down 
while 1 ventdd iny indignation.’ (P. 20.) 

And well he might; for, however curious and prophetic this 
speech has in the sequel turned out to be, it was as offensive a 
di])louiutic commimicatioii us could be made to the envoy of a 
reigning and allied Sovereign, without even the apology of a 
rational object in making it. On the contrary, the very argument 
used by the French Court in favour of the Spanish intervention 
“was the peril of revolutionary contagion, and Mr. Canning is here 
represented to have strengthened the case he was combating by 
this extraordinary allusion to the Duke of Orleans. M. de Mar- 
cellus informs his readers that he textually reported this con¬ 
versation in his regular despatch. His despatch was even cir- 
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culatcd to the principal embassies; but he was told not to 
report any more such observations in future. We arc curious 
to learn whether any trace of such a statement is to be found in 
the records of his regular official correspondence. 

As a contrast to this scene we are tempted to extract another 
in wliich Mr. Canning’s versatile and theatrical character is 
exhibited in another shape; and, in spite of some suspicion of 
a heightened tint of sentimentality, we are inclined to think the 
sketch is in the main true. 

‘ I found the Minister, one day, alone and pensive in tlie grounds 
of Ills little park at Gloucester Lodge. Walking over the smooth 
EngH.«-li grass, with a book in his hand, under the budding trees — 
'• A truce,” said he, “ to politics to-day ! I am weary of them. Let 
us read some Virgil. In my little domain, like the old man of 
Galesus, cui pauca relicti jugera niris erant, 1 was looking over the 
(Jeorgics. 1 was here — can anything he more touching than these 
verses — 

“ ‘ Hi motus animorum, atque haec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.’ ” 

‘ Having s[)oken these verses, the Minister dropped his arm, as if 
overcome by thought. 

‘ “ It must all end, then, in this ‘ little dust!’ What have I gained 
by so many battles ? Many enemies, a thousand calumnies. Some¬ 
times re.strained by the timidity or the simplicity of my colleagues 
— sometimes thwarted by the want of sense among my partisans — 
always embarrassed by tlie di.spleasure of the King, 1 can execute 
nothing — 1 can attempt nothing of that which an inwa\d and solemn 
voice seems to dictate.* I said the other day, in my .sorrow — I 
am hk(; a bird which, instead oi‘ soaring to the cliffs and precipices, 
flie.-. over the fens and skims the ground. I am wasted by intt rnal 
controvfM'sies, and I shall die in a fit of dejection like my predecessor 
ami unfortunate adversary. Lord Castlereagh. How often have I 
not been tempted to fly, from society and from power, to the literature 


* By a .singular coincidence, on the same eveningly a few hours 
later, Mr. Brougliam described the position of the Minister in a 
passage which may be remembered as a masterpiece of invective, yet 
not dissimilar fz'om the terms ho had himself employed. He de¬ 
scribed the Secretary for Foreign Aflairs at the moment ‘ when he 
‘ hatl to decide whether he should go to India to honourable exile, or 
‘ take office in England and not submit to his sentence of transporta- 

* tion, but be eondeiiincd to hard labour in his own country, (loomed 
‘ to the disquiet of a divided council — sitting with his enemies and 

* pitied by his friends — with his hands chained and tied down on all 
‘ those lines (f operation tchich his own sentiments and wishes would 

* have led kim to adopt' The fierce chief of the opposition little knew 
how deeply the lines he was tracing •were already graven on the 
Minister’s heart. 
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wliicli was tlie food of my boyhood, the* only refuge which is im¬ 
penetrable to the delusions of fate. Literature is more than a con¬ 
solation to me — it is my hoj)e and my refuge — it is, moreover, the 
freemasonry of liberal minds. Would it not have been better for 
M. do Chateaubriand and for me if we had never raised to our lips 
this j)oisoned cup of power which overpowers ns with gitUlincss ? 
Literature wmuld have brought us together, without reserve and 
without bitterness . . Then Mr. Canning, raising his eyes and 
his bald forehead to Heaven, repeated, with that harmonious voice 
which was one of his great charms, the lines of Hamlet — 

"Oh, God! oh, God! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! ” 

" Yet,” he added, “ still tiuit desire of fame, which cannot at niy age 
be called ambition, drives me back to public affairs and influmees 
me. Human fame — mockery! The ancients made her a goildess 
— a woman to be more seductive — and she is dressed in all the 
attractions of patriotism. At this moment, when I should so much 
like to dream with Virgil, I must go to encounter Brougham at 
the. House of Commons. C’ome with me; I know he is going to 
attack me directly, but I will not yield an incli. I will take you to 
Westminster.” 

‘ We started, and, as we crossed the crowd at the door of the 
House, Mr. Canning smiled, and said to me, " Jn the critical state of 
our relations witli hranee and Spain, Avhat will all these spectators 
and even my own colleagues think of our long conference and of our 
open intimacy? They will send off couriers — the funds will rise — 
and yet we have discussed nothing to-day but a few literary subjects 
and quoted a few melancholy verses.” ' (i\ 27.) 

The termination of this Brompton eclogue was indeed a 
strange and abrupt one. The debate began with more than t)rdi- 
nary warmth. It was the night when Mr. Brougham accused 
Mr. Canning of tergiversation on the Catholic Question. The 
Minister, whose overvvrouglit nerves had sought relief in the 
Georgies■ that morning, exclaimed in a voice of thunder 'It is 
false; ’ and Mr. Bankes moved tliat both the orators should be 
taken into custody by the sergeant-at-arms. Louis XVIII., who 
was amused with the incident, directed M. dc Chateaubriand to 
inquire whether 'Mr. Bankes’ was a son of Sir Joseph Banks, 
‘ le grand navigateur,’ whom he had known in London. Mar- 
cellus replied, with infinite self-possession. ' M. Bankes is not 
* the son of the great naturalist. Captain Cook’s companion, whom 
‘ the king knew in London, hut he is his near relation^ and per- 
' haps even his nepheio? Nor does the cx.~charffe daffayres appear 
even now to have discovered the absurdity of his blunder. 

Wc have been led, however, somewhat to anticipate on the 

• 
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course of events. Parliament opened on the 4th of February, 
five days after the French Chambers; but the King’s Speecli 
only repeated the declaration that the Government wcmld not be 
a party to proceedings which might be deemed an interference in 
the internal affairs of Spain, without holding out much hope of 
averting the calamity of war between France and that country. 
In the debate on the Address, Mr. Brougham delivered one of 
the most splendid and intemperate orations of his whole par¬ 
liamentary career, against the policy of ‘ The Three Gentlemen 
‘ of Verona,’ as he called the Holy Alliance. But it was not till 
the 14th April that the official correspondence was laid upon 
the table, with full explanations of the course pursued in these 
transactions by the British Government. In the course of the 
powerful and comprehensive speech of Mr. Canning, he ex¬ 
pressed exactly tlie same opinion on ‘ the extraordinary s])eech 
‘ with which the French Ministers opened the Chambers,’ that 
M. dc Marcelhis records ; and he even went so far as to declare 
that there was ‘ not a man in the House who thought with more 
‘ disfpist and abhorrence than he did of the construction to which 
‘ the words of that speech w’crc liable.’ It is satisfactory to find, 
in looking back to the terms applied thirty years ago to the 
policy of Foreign States, and to our relations with them, that, 
although w'c may want the fervid clofpience of a Canning or a 
Brougham, our discussions have gained very considerably in 
temper, discretion, and forbearance. 

]\L dc Chateaubriand, who had dictated the French King’s 
S])cech, was intoxicated >vith the stimulus he had applied to the 
military j)as.sions of France. ‘We cannot,’ said he to Marcellus, 
‘ keep our army of observation on the frontier without exposing 
‘ it to corruption. We cannot withdraw it without dishonouring 
‘ the white cockade and di.sgustlng our troops.’ The Diikc of 
"Wellington smiled gravely on the arrival of the Fr«nch King’s 
Speech, and said to Marcellus, * You must confess som*c of your 
‘ people in Paris are very unreasonable.’ ‘ Ko doubt,’,retorted 
‘ the charge affaires; ‘ but they arc in a minority, which is 
‘ more than can bo said at Madrid or in London.’ The effect of 
the speech in England was violent. The English funds fell, 
whilst those of France rose; the Press thundered, and the 
‘ Times’ repeated the arguments of Mr. Canning. The Foreign 
Minister seemed to hesitate as to the length to which public 
o])lnion would drive him, for the time was already past when Mr. 
Canning could or would resist it. M. de Marcellus remained, 
howcvei*, unshaken by these demonstrations; and, with consider¬ 
able firmness and penetration, he continued to assure his Govern¬ 
ment, that the w’orst they had to fear from England was an 
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angry neutrality. About this time he described Mr. Canning’s 
position in the following severe but not inaccurate terms: — 

‘Let us not be mistaken as to Mr. Canning. He still vibrates 
between those monarchical opinions which have been the basis of 
his fame, and that popular favour which is now his surest road to 
power: but as he lends his ear more willingly to the popular voice, 
and spreads his sail to the breeze, it may be seen beforehand to 
which side he will lean. A disciple of Pitt, and hitherto a Tory, 
he will become a half-Whig, and adopt democratic principles if those 
principles prevail. He is instinctively out of humour with the 
aristocracy and even the liigh opposition; lie is feared .rather than 
beloved by the King; but the people is with him. The people, 
struck by his talents, has placed him where he is; and the people 
will keep him the/c, if he obeys the people.’ (1\ 180.) 

Some months later, when M. de Chateaubriand had taken up 
an absurd notion that the Marquis of Hastings, w^ho had just 
returned from India, was likely to suiiersede Mr. Canning as 
Foreign Minister, or, at least, to be sent as ambassador to Paris, 
Marcellus announced with the same good sense, — 

‘ Do not imagine that ^Rlr. Canning is approaching the close of 
his ministerial career. I have seen how he retiched power, what 
obstacles he has thrown aside, wdiat antipathies he has overcome, 
and I have not to reproach myself with having for one instant de¬ 
ceived my Court by the illusion or the hope of his approaching fall. 
George IV. boasted a little when he said that he would drive out 
his Ministers if they said he was mad. He would wish to forget 
for the moment that English kings haVo no will of their own, and 
Mr. Canning in office is a proof of it.’ (P. 348.) 

.The impression produced on the French Government by Mr. 
Canning’s intemperate speech of the 14th April, and by the 
open avowal of his hopes for the triumph of the Spanish Cortes, 
was one of bxtrerne irritation at the expressions used, mingled 
with the assurance that, in spite of this torrent of invective, 
France had fiothing else to fear from the displeasure of England. 
M. de Chateaubriand still preserved in public a decorous atti¬ 
tude, and spoke with more temper than Mr. Canning had shown; 
but his private notes display the doarsest and most vulgar 
resentment; thus, for instance, on the 26th April, he writes,— 

‘ The neutrality of England is established beyond a doubt, as I 
expected. But don’t trust the wiles of Mr. Canning. He is stirring 
the coals there, and trying to stir them here, underhand. As for 
myself, I shall never recriminate with the English. Even on Thurs¬ 
day,- I shall answer them politely. But their cowardly insults have 
given me the measure of the capacity and honour of these men, and 
I have done with them.’ (P. 216.) 
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To this tirade Marcellus replies with excellent taste to Ihs 
irritated Chief: — 

‘ T see well enough here that temper and passion are bad counsel¬ 
lors. It is time to end these recriminations. They ouglit not to 
alter our system in Paris, they will not upset Mr. Cannirig in 
London. These altercations of the tribune and the cabinet will not 
certainly prevail over the noble characters of two superior men ; but 
they may leave some clouds on the most elevated and well-constituted 
minds.’ (P. 217.) 

The position of the French charge d'affaires in Ijondon at 
this time was curious and perplexing. lie had received orders 
from Paris to suspend the intimacy of his communications 
with Mr. Canning, in consequence of the violent language of 
the British Government; but he continued to dance with MisS 
Canning, and even to give balls, at which that accomplished 
y(jung lady, who is still, under another name, one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of London society, was evidently the 
most welcome guest. Indeed, M. de Marcellus would have us 
believe that there was something beyond diplomacy in his early 
predilection for Mr. Canning’s family, and that on one occasion 
the English Secretary of State himself said to him, ‘ Allez 
‘ danser, mon gendre^ whilst the rival Minister in France jiro- 
mised his faithful agent a good embassy for his wedding present. 
We do not wish to dispute the accuracy of M. de Marcellus’s 
juvenile recollections; and he appears unconscious of the 
fatuity with which he dwelt at the time on these ^sentimental 
episodes in his official career. But we must be permitted to 
question exceedingly whether Mr. Canning would or could have 
permitted himself, in the relative position of the two jiarties,' 
a joke of so questionable a point upon his own daughter. In 
spite of his success at Almack’s, and of the playful style in 
which Mr. Canning himself treated the bouderie of his young 
antagonist, M. de Marcellus had to hold his ground against 
the all but unanimous expression of English popular feeling. 
When the Duke of St. Lorenzo arrived in London, having 
been compelled by the rupture of the two Courts to withdraw 
from his post of Spanish Ambassador in Paris, he was received 
with popular acclamation, whilst the mob threw dirt and broke 
windows at the French Embassy in Portland Place. The parish 
of Marylcbone offered to pay the damage; but this parcel dal 
indemnity was declined by the aggrieved diplomatist, who seems 
perfectly unconscious that it was offered him as the legal com¬ 
pensation for a breach of the peace. 

But, in the higher spheres of political and social life, the 
course of these events was regarded with very different senti- 
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mcnta. The Tory aristocracy wore favourable to the policy of 
the Holy Alliance. The Duke of Wellinj^ton, though lie had 
steadily opposed the projects contemplated at Verona, always 
foresaw and predicted the success of the French expedition in 
Spain, and more than once encouraged the charffc affaires to 
disregard the clamour around him, and to urge his Court to 
advance resolutely to the great object of its policy. * J'ai vu 

* M. Crocker, writes the charge ^affaires, ‘ il est excellent.* 
Dord Westmoreland spoke out, and exhorted the French 
Ministers to smother this time the .1 acobin party. ‘ Let them 
‘ not mind the clatter of the Ojiposition, which is only the old 
‘ Imperial furniture that Louis XVIII. has repaired and regilt, 
‘ but which will crack if he leans on it. Every one of these 
‘ bawlcrs, w'ho want now to prevent you from entering Spain, 
‘ were as quiet as mutes fifteen years ago, when a traitorous 

* aggression set fire to the Peninsula. Write what 1 say to 

* M. de ChateauViriand.’ 

The ‘ bawlcrs,’ here alluded to by the Lord Privy Seal in 
Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet, Avere probably no other than Manuel 
and General Foy ; for this r<*inark was made at the very time of 
the scandalous expulsion of the former of these orators from the 
Chandler of Dejmties. M. de Chateaubriand, Avhosc consti¬ 
tutional ardour w’as cre long to be displayed in a didcrent 
manner, w’hcn it had to revenge his own fall from jiowcr, talked 
of that outrage on the privileges of the Chamber as ‘ a scene 
‘ that cvery^oiic here (in Paris) has laughed at.’ And a day or 
two later, ‘You sec the humbug of our liberals! They arc 
‘ ashamed of themselves, for on this motion of Manuel they could 
‘ not raise four Savoyards to rebellion.’ He suppressed the fact 
that sixfg-iwo of the most distinguished mcndicrs of the Chamber 
of Deputies litid signed an indignant protest against it. Even 
in the high Tory circles of London, not a voice was raised to 
jialliatc that, outrage, whicli so forcibly recalled one of the most 
ominous'passages in British history — the seizure of the four 
members by Charles I. The presentiment, that a Government 
supported by so violent a majority would perish by violence, 
became general: and M. de Marcellus w’as again driven to his 
last expedient of giving a ball. It was honourc'd, he informs 
his Government, by the presence of all the Ministers, and even 
of tlic Lord Mayor. The rank and beauty of the Court of 
George IV. came to dance at the bachelor dijdomatist’s, and 
Count d’Orsay shone conspicuous amongst a constellation of 
dandies. Louis XVIII. was amused by the happy audacity of 
his young envoy, and Chateaubriand laughed his fill at the 
* imvlaires,^ who were set hojqnng to stop their mouths. These 
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pleasant passages occurred, however, before the speech of 
Mr. Canning had opened a wider breach between the two 
Goveruraenta. 

But although the Parliamentary debate of the 14tli of April 
liad inflamed the wound, there was one man in the kingdom who 
look the eaiTicst opportunity to mark the difference of opinion 
lie entertained — and that was George IV. At the levee on 
the 21st of A])ril, tlie King expressed to M. dc Marcellus, in 
terms which we do not find quoted in this volume, his favoui'- 
able sentiments on the Spanish campaign. The * Times’ news- 
jiaper some days afterwards commented on this incident with 
great violence, hinting that, if the King had really expressed his 
cordial wishes for the success of the French army, he must be in 
a state which neither the gout nor any physical malady could 
account for; —in short, that he Avas insane. M. dc Marcellus 


scizt'd the opportunity with promptitude and dexterity to A\rite 
an energetic letter to j\ir. Canning, and to rejmdiate in tin; 


strqnj|||3t terms the oflensivc insinuation of the ‘ Times.’ This 
protcT Avas laid before tlie King, Avho was pleased by it, and 
said (though not to Mr. Canning) — 


‘“I never a«hlresscd to M. deMarcellus the languaj^c imputed to me; 
but sueli good wishes for the cause of France are certainly at the 
botKun of my lioart, and 1 owed nothing less to the, fj'rench ckunjc 
(/'nfl'aitr.s. WJiilst lie is struggling against the nialiec and the. con¬ 
spirators of all countries, J•a^do^eJ but not cured, and tlie Duke of St. 
J,/or<‘n/.o is carried in triiimjdi by the populace, I ccirtainly am the lust 
to forsake him! ISIy IVIinisUTS ha\'e expressed in Parlianrtnit their 
wishes again,St France, with which Ave arc at peace. That is not an 
]ionL‘.st neutrality; and a,s 1 have suffered by this conduct .wliich 
Eurojte may eon.sider inconsistent w'ith my political principle.^, 1 have 
endeavoured to restore the balance, by paying to M. de JMarcellu.s 
those attention.< which others have confined to the agents of the 
C'ortes of Spain.” Such were the King’s Avords — repeated to me,’ 
say.s our author, ‘by the “ca’wr discreV' AvhicU received them. You 
may rely upon it.’ 


The ^ ecenr disri’ct* AA'as no doubt one of the clandestine 
ornaments of the Court of that beloved soA'oroign, — but before 
suck an autliority avc suspend our investigations. Nor can avc 
determine Avhethcr reports of this nature are not j^o be classed 
Avitli those exercises of the imagination Avhich Averc found to 
amuse Louis XVlIl. Another jiassage in M. dc Marcellus’ 
rcminisccncos on this subject is, however, still more extra¬ 
ordinary : — 

‘ Tlie King (George IV.) gave a ball, at Avhich I was disposed to 
dance the more gaily as my friends and brothers Avcrc lighting guj. 
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lantly in Spain, — that is the rule of diplomacy. At this ball Mr. 
Canning came up to me. Politicians, wlio liave been talking in the 
morning, have always something to add in th(j evening. I w'as hfd 
aside by the Minister into the recess of a window far from the drawing 
room (1 confess to my great regret), when George IV. perceived us, 
and approaching us, said,— 

Well, my dear Marcellos, things have changc'd their aspect since 
we met. You are triumphant in Spain, and 1 am enchanted at'it. 
But they say King Ferdinand has taken back as his Ministers at 
Cadiz the very men who deposed him at Seville, — that is a weakness 
I shall never imitate, though they have tried to make me out to be 
mad, as you know better then any one. But as 1 sai<l just now to 
Lord Liverpool, ‘ If my Ministers declared me to bo mad, I might 
recover my senses, but they would not recover their places.’ ” 

‘Mr. Cann'ng already k)oked out of countenance, when the King 
turned to him and said, “What were, you saying there, Canning, to 
the young reprcseiitalive of P'rance ?” “ Sire,” said the Minister, “ 1 

was boasting to liim of the excellence of Representative Government, 
and explaining to him, at the same time, the ‘forced labour’ of tin; 
House of Commons, which is its result. M. de Mareellus is ajjjjstyner 
here, iiot being old enough to become an orator at home.” 

‘ “ I know it,’’ rejoined tlie King ; “ and you have Jiad very painful 
tilings to listen to. 1 sincerely pitie.d you for all you liave had to liear 
and to endure. If your lips had not been (doseil, you would liave had 


plenty to say in rejily.” 
when calm returns.” “ 


“ Sire,” said I, “ the s.dlor foi’gels the storm 
So inuid) the bettor.” said the King: “ but don’t 


be dazzled with our system of govcniment which they boast .so imieli 
of. It basils advantages, but it has its e*vi^i. f have never forgotten 
wliat a King, who was also a man of wit, said to me of it. ‘ Your 
English Government,’ lie declared, ‘is only tit to protect adv'enturer.s, 
and. intimidate honest men.* What do you say to that, CUinning?” 
And as tiie Minister faltered and hesitated to reply, the King con¬ 
tinued, “At any rate, for the welfare of mankind, we ought not to 
wi.sh any other people to havi' our institutions. "What does pretty 
well for us, would be worthless (dsewhi'ie. livery soil dues not pro¬ 
duce the same frjiits and the some minerals; and it is tlio same with 


nations. Remember this, Mareellus: it is my unalterable conviction.” 
Upon.thi.^ George JV. turned on liis heel, witji a look and a sesu'clung 
smile at me. Mr. Canning had some dittieulty to keep liis temper. At 
last he said, “Representative Government has one other advantage 
which His Maje.sty has forgotten: it enables Ministers to listen in 
silence to the taunts of a sovereign who has no other means to 
vent Lis rcso]^tment.” * (1*. 41.) 


If this story had been related by an ordinary traveller at a 
foreign Court, we should Itave set it down for a clumsy and 
impudent invention. This j)icturc of George IV., stalking 
:iway from the ball-room at Carlton House at a time when lie 
could not walk witlutut diffieulty, and following about his 
guests in order to insult his Principal Secretary of State, to 
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►repudiate the policy of his Government, and to traduco the 
institutions of Ijis country, — is too burlesque to be credited. 
J5ut when we rcincinbcr the position which M. de Marcellus 
filled in this country, the favours he received from the King, the 
regard shown him by Mr. Canning, and the toleration of lOng- 
lish society for his vanity and presumption, the publication of 
such * rcrniniscen(res’ becomes an olfence of greater magnitude, 
and we are compelled to phujc the goo<l breeding and good 
sense of M. de Marcellus on the same level as his veracity. As 
we find in anotlier passage of this C'Orrespondeiice that he 
tliought it incumbent on liiin to report for the information of 
I lis Most Christian iNla jesly s Government the fact that a sudden 
rise had just taken place in the ]>rice of wives at Smithficld 
market, from ten to twenty-two shillings a head, wo are tem]>tcd 
to class his recollections of Carlton House and of Smithficld 
under the same head. 

Even at this distance of time it is aiirj)rising that one of the 
'nirvivors in these transactions should volunteer to disclose the im- 
oerbuent levity and bad faith with which they Averi^ conducted, 
i'or M. de Chateaubriand, under whose orders lie served, fares no 
better in these papers than M. de Marcellus himself. The two 
following examples of his political morality require no comment, 
'file Spanish war had gone on successfully, for the Cortes 
could ojipose no effectual resistance. But the object of tlic 
e,am[)aigii Avas almost as remote as cA cr, because the King of 
ISpain was still in the hands of the Liberal party, and '^ome ap- 
jirebcnsions were exprcssetl that he might be shipped off to the 
(kinarv Islands. At this stage of* the war, M. dc Chateau- 
hriand wrote the following despatch to his charge d affaires in 
London:— 

‘ Jt cannot be dissembled, that nothing is ended^as long af we have 
not got the King. Ifow to get him? That is the ditficulty; and 
ICnghind might Lave great influence iqion it. My oj)inion is that the 
Iving can only be got by a coup moutv at Seville eir Cadiz. "Could 
imt you find in hondon some of those enferjmsing fellows, so common 
in that country, who would carry him off for one or two millions ? 
Think about it. C.' 

So much for the chivalrous defender of the sacred persons of 
Bourbon Kings, sujiportcd by constitutional government. 

Again, in May, 1823, a Conference of the great Powers took 
place in London, on the subject of the Slave Trade, which had 
liecii brought before the Congress of Verona by tlic Duke of 
"Wellington, and on Avliicb M. dc Chateaubriand had written 
one of his most celebrated state papers. M. dc Marcellus 
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suj)plics us with tlio secret instructions lie received on this* 
subject. 

‘ Paris, May 11?. IS‘23. 

* This is what you will have to do with reference to this con¬ 
ference on the Slave Trade. You will be jiresent at it, once: yon 
will talk very philanthropically ; but you will show that in the pre¬ 
sent state of thinprs and of politics in Europe and America, it is dilliciilt 
to arrive at any "cncral measure. You will avoid as much as possible 
any further contcrenccs, and the matter will drop. ('.’ 

In the same spirit Marcollus replies, that INlr. Canninsj 
wanted this ^ semhlant dc conference' for a niotioii aiinoniiccd 
by Mr. Euxton in the House of Conuuoiis, 

So much ftr the philanthroj)ist and the compassionate author 
of ‘ Atala’ and the ‘ Martyrs whose, tears wore ever rc'ady to 
flow f)r imaginary sorrows, or foi* Ills own personal wrongs. 

M e have already quoted more than enongli to show in how 
odious a spirit these transactions w'cre conducted by the J<h‘encli 
Government, and to what a degree they bore llie .slainj) of the 
vanity and presumption of their princljial authors. I>uL it is 
impossible, on the other hand, to award to .Mr. C’anning the 
jiraisc of foresight or judgment; for we sc'-k in vain for traca s 
of these qualities cither in this volume, or in tlie aiilhentie 
despatches of tlie Jlritlsh Secretary of State at tliis jierlod. 
In condemning the prlncijilc of the Frcneli intervention in 
Spain, he undoubtedly had with him the immense majority 
of this nation and of Parliament. Jiut his velieiuent antlpatliy 
to the measure deceived him as to the facility witlinliicli it 
might he executed, and the results it miglit produce to the 
Uourbou Monarchy. He buoyed liiin.solf up with hopes of an 
licroic resistance on the part of the Spanish eonstitiitionalists to 
a wcll-apj)ointcd J^Vcnch army; and even calculated on the dis- 
•affection of the T)uc d’Angoulemc’s forces wdien arravial aiiaiiist 
the liberal cause. The Duke of \YclHngton, who knew tlie 
Spaniards and the French army infinitely better tlian Mr. Gaii- 
ning, scouted these objections, fhongh ho tooliad condemned tlic 
})riiici[»lc of the intervention. Tlic result w’as, the unresisted 
advance of tlie French troops from the llidussoa to Seville, and 
a success equal to M. dc Chateaubriand’s fondest cxqiectations, 
jiurchascd with sca#.ely the loss of a com 2 )any of infantry. Mr. 
Canning had entirely failed to estimate tlie fact, tliat in the 
Southern countries of Europe, the lower orders of the peojilc 
and the masses of the rural population are sometimes as well- 
disposed to siq^port absolute government as liberal institutions; 
and tliat tlic love of freedom has jiosscsscd itself of a class, but 
not of the nation. 
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The French intervention of 1823 in Spain produced several re¬ 
sults w hid i mi^lit 1)0 considered favourable to the princi])l(\s then 
contended for in France by the (loverrmicnt of the Kesloration. 
It flattered the army, which displayed consummate discipline, 
and took the field, for the first time since the lievolution, under 
tlie white cockade. It satisfied the Koyalist majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies, which seldom found Kin^ Louis XVlll. 
as royalist fis itself; and it established close and confidential 
relations between Franco and the three f^reat Continental Powers, 
leavinoj this <*oimtry entirely isolated in Furopc. ‘ 1 knew how 
‘ it would end,’ .-aid the Duke of AVellinj^ton to M. do Mar- 
celhis. ‘ TJiey have followed their notions of resentment; and 
‘ \vha( is t'le result? Everythin^; is done without us, or in 
‘spitjjofus. We arc scjtaratcd from the Continent. Peniins 
‘ fold dir isos orhr for even the old Duke fjuoted Latin on tlic 
occahlon. ‘ Well, we deserved to be left out; for our part in all 
‘ this lias not been wbat it ou<rht to have been.’ The Duke 
s])oke truly, not because Wr. Canning had ])rofessed a difl’erent 
])rlnciple to France, but because he had asserted it with piq^ue, 
and carried it to the length of resentment. 


‘ “ They say,” said ISIr. Canning, the other day, “that I have been 
mistaken on this affair of Spain. It is better to be mistaken once 
than twice, and better to be mistaken twice tJian to confess oneself 
mistaken at all.” 

‘ In lliese enigmatical snhth-lios the great interests of nations are 
lo.'t. JMr. Canning persbts in considering tlie triiJin])li of Franee as 
Ills rleleat, and everything which may le.ssen our success is a relief to 
his bitterness.’ (P. 359.) 


Vet, in writing these lines Just before be bad quitted London, 
oil the arrival of Prince Polignac as ambassador, ]M. dc Mar- 
cclliis jMiinted out the possibility of healing even these wounds, 
by .'«killiil eonees.'ions to the vanity of the great English iMlnistcr. 
'fo this overture Chateaubriand rcjilied, in a tone implying that 
lie was not the man to undertake thiit task, and that all confi¬ 
dential relations between liiinself aiidRSlr. Canning were at an 
end for o\ er — 


‘ 1 do not believe in tlie full of IMr, Canning, and I think, with 
you, that he must be flattered to be, brouglit over : but wounded 
aomur-proprr never repenls, never r«'tu*nis, never forgiv(*s, wlien it 
is not eoiilrolled in the, mind by lofty sentiments, and si generous 
iiielination to make saeriliees. Mr. Canning has nothing of this. 
Ill' is a man of talent, of le.-irning, and of Avit, but lu* has nothing 
about him great or sincere, and his ambition will ahvays prevail over 
his priueipies.' (P. 3G1.) 

I’licsc are barsli words, and they convey the judgmept of an 
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embittered antagonist, though a successful one. They were 
pronounced by a Minister intoxicated with the triumph of his 
]:)olicy and convinced of the stability of his power. Who would 
have said, when tliey were written, that in a few weeks from 
that time this brilliant statesman would be overthrown by his 
colleague M. de Villele, and suddenly abandoned by the Court 
to the Ignominy of a peremptory dismissal ? M. dc Chateau¬ 
briand himself was to give the world a memorable -cxainjilc of 
that ‘ wounded amour propre which never repents and never 
‘ forgives,’ and the discarded Mlnistc]* of the Tiestoration became 
its most formidable assailant. More fortunate tlian his rival, 
Mr. Canning retained power long enough to efface, by the in¬ 
creasing lustre of his career, the recollections of his failure on 
the Spanish <iUCstion, until he, too, perished under the ^ercc 
and systematic hostility of his former colleagues, who, even in 
Lord Ijivcrpool’s Cabinet, liad not concealed their dissent from 
many of his opinitins. We can jdace no implicit reliance on 
the fidelity of M. dc Marccllus’s narrative, for lie has evidently 
embellished his yoiitliful reminiscences, and exaggerated the 
importance of the ])art he played. It is unfortunate that, with 
so strong a desire to show off M. dc Chateaubriand, Mr. (’aiming, 
and himself, he should leave on our minds so low an impression 
of the wisdom, the dignity, and the good faitli of the personages 
who figure most conspicuously in these curious })ages. 


Art. IX. — 1. An Act for yrnntirtfj Dufies ou Prqfifs itr/sinq 
from Properfj/y Professions^ Trades, and Ojfires. 5 & 0 Viet, 
c. 35. Passed the 22nd ♦lunc, 1842. 

2. ’ A Treatise on the Principles and Pn/cfical In/iuencc of Ttu'~ 
ution and the Fundi up System. liy J. 11. ]M‘CuLLO(Ul, 
Ksq. 2ud edition : 18*42. 

3. PHnciplcs of Political Fconomy. Jly JoilN Stuaut IVIill. 

1848. 0 

4. Remarks on some Popular Ohjeefions lo the present Income 
Tax. liy Jo UN Maopiiuksun Maclkod. 1849. 

5. Property and Income Tax. Schedule A. and Schedule I). 
By J. Cf. Maitland, M.A., F.R.S. 2nd edition: 1853. 

(). First Report from the Select Committee on the Income and 
Property Tax. Ordered by the House of C\nnnions to he 
. printed 17th May, 1852. 

7. Second Report from the. Select Committee on the Income and. 
Property Tax. Oj-dcred by the House of Commons to be 
printed 22nd June, 1852. 
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8. Property and Income Tax: the Present State of the Question. 
By J. (x. Maitland, M.A., F.R.S. 1853. 

9. A Just Income Tax^ how jwssibh, heing a Review of the Evi¬ 
dence reported hy the Inrome Tax Committee^ and an Inquiry 
into the True Principle of Taxation, By G, W. IIlSMMING 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr-at-Law. 1842. 


Tr would be an ungrateful neglect of our prime national right 
of self-taxation, if we allowed any impost, however just in 
its oiigin and purpose, beneficial in its operation, equal in its 
incidence, and easy in its collection or administration, to pass 
through any long interval unchallenged. Kven if a perfect tax, 
sncli as its iinpugners generally require that the Income Tax 
shall be—and some of them pretend to make it,—should ever be 
devised, it is still to be feared that it must be unpleasant to the 
majority of those who would have to pay it, and that its opera¬ 
tion u[)Oii individuals and upon whole classes of persons would 
difier for better and for worse, not because of its own inequalities, 
hut because t)f the different circumstanee.s in which the payers 
found or ])laccd themselves, A difference for the worse in any 
m;in\s condition, however it arises, is at its first perception in¬ 
stinctively a cause of comidaint: and a cause of complaint mul¬ 
tiplied in many identical or similar cases, looks so like a common 
gl‘ie^ancc; that it is sure to find sympathy, to make itself a cause 
so long as writers :ind speakers, and even the majority of readers 
and hc.arers, liave, keener sensibilities and more lively syjnpathics 
I'or partial castis of apparent and eloquent suffering, than for the 
qni(‘t, orderly, and diffused enjoyment of universal benefit. 

Nor is clamorous complaint, nor over ready sympatliy and- 
advocacy, alk'gethcr useless. Kven while they represent no 
real or rcinediahle evil, the discussion they excite awakens atten¬ 
tion to the order of things, to practical but unobtrusive Ixaielits, 
and fruitful principles likely to be forgotten when not ^discussed, 
but which when once again appreciated may obtain nev^t force 
and extension. 


The agitation against the Income Tax has been intense and 
widely spread: it has been conducted with great spirit, with 
zealous pertinacity, with professional, technical, and scientific 
aids, rcinfo^ed by cinlhent j)Oj)ular talents witli daily eloquence, 
and, above all, it has its nucleus in the most stirring, active, ami 
perhaps on the whole, tlie most influential portion of our popula¬ 
tion,—the trading, the higher industrial, and the professional 
classes. It has succeeded too so far as to obtain from the late 
Chancellor of tlic Exchequer a concession of the principle of 
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the (Icni.iiul most urgently prcsscti, * to gratify,’ as he most in¬ 
appropriately said, ‘ the working millions,’ wlio arc in no way 
afl'cctcd by this part of the tax or its remission; and tliis j)ro- 
iniscd surrender was joyfully proclaimed by tlie chief advocates ol 
the change as ‘ a final recognition of all the principles contended 
‘ for, which once introduced will render subscr|uent modifications 
‘ easy ; ’ and Mr. Cobdcii has congratulated Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues on being the first ‘ to deal in principle, if not going 
‘ to the full extent, fairly with the Incouie Tax.’ 

And it is now .said, that convictions so strong as theirs, and 
disseminated and thus reinforced, must soon ju’cvail; it is common 
now to treat these convictions as already trium[)hant, to claim 
for them the credit of being alone the admitted dictat<'s of 
‘ common sense,’ and to characterise the reasonings and the cal¬ 
culations offered in defence of the tax as it is, as refinements 
and .sophistries finally rejected and condemned by the plain 
.sense of the whole jj^ople; ‘in sjnte’ as ]VIr. Cobden has it, ‘ ol 
‘ all that mathematicians and philoso[)hcrs may say.’ 

Doubtless, wdiat the whole peo])le requires, in matters of tax¬ 
ation, must be done, if it be W’ithin the powers or within tlic 
reach of the devices of a Chancellor of the Exchequer — and, a.s 
in other services, what one man will not attem{)t another will bo 
found to do. Still this shout of triunij»h may be premature. 
Tlie victory is not yet definitely won; on tlio contr.ary, tln'ro 
arc clear evidences that the defenders of the Income Tax ha^e, 
by the very attacks on it, become more fully aware of the nature, 
ground.®, and perils of the contest, have acquired a firmer convic¬ 
tion of the soundness and the advantages of their own position— 
have'now ascertained exactly the exliibitcd strengtli and weakness 
of their assailants, know to a certainty their lake appearances, 
their really vulnerable points, the generally uns()und po.slti<)ns of 
their antagonists, and therefore are neither w’ithout heart, or 
hope, or good omens of a favourable issue. 

It is unquestionably a most weighty mailer that is in di'bate. 
We raise by the Income Tax nearly six millions sterling, or 
rather more than one-tenth part of the w’holc public Income of 
the United Kingdom; a sum, which if abandoned, it w^ould cer¬ 
tainly be impossible to replace without the extension of prc.sent 
taxes, or the reimposition of old taxes, more objcctlfinablc, even 
on the very grounds on which the Income Tax is imjmgned, than 
the Income Tax itself, and condemned by the convictions of the 
country, and by all the results of experience for mischievous 
action, wholly impossible to the Incomt Tax. 

liy means of this tax, an annual deficit of more tlian 2,000,000/. 
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sterling was at om o rcpbieod Ly a pcrniiinojit and Raiis(aotorv 
surplus, and by this we have been since enabled witli very 
liitlc ultimate loss to the revenue, to remove an annual amount of 
customs and excise duties, exceeding the whole of the Income 
Tax, and very pernicious in their effects on the condition of 
the grcjiter ])ortion of the community. Jt still retains its 
efiieicncy, and remains available for gradual advances, from 
time to time, in the same ])rosperou8 course. Kfiectual for its 
intended jmrposes thus far, it becomes a question whether by 
maintaining it wc shall preserve the benefit already secured, or 
by increasing its amount, we shall extend and aewderato (.)iir 
progress in these apf)ioved directions ; and the detonnination of 
tills question must wholly depend on our decision of the pending 
disjmte— whether the Income Tax itself is sufficiently just in 
its }»riiicii)lc an<l ofjiial and fiiir in its incidence, to be still re¬ 
tained as a source, oi' public income. 

It is true that in terms tlic opposition is limited to particular 
jiortions of the operation of the tax, and chiefly to the effect of 
Schedule D., and it may ap[»car at first sight to require no more, 
than a partial abandomnent, such as Mr. Disraeli promI.sed, of 
the revenues obtained under that schedule, the whole of wliicli 
is less than onc-tliinl, less than two-sevenths, of the whole [iro- 
cecds of the tax. lint on a nearer vlow of the question raised, 
the objections urgc<l to the operation of Schedule J). apply, if 
applicable at all, wdth equal force, and nearly to an ('qual 
extent to all the other schedules, ll, therefore, these objectii-ns 
are valid, tlielr suc.cc.ss as against Sc-bednle. i). docs ncjt sto]> 
there : but Avill ju.-^tly raise and su])port the demand for the like 
treatment of all the other schedules. If it should further appear 
that the objeclion» being just in their ])riuv’i])]c, are incapal)l(' of 
]>ractical ap])licatiou Uj Selu dide 1). itself, and slil) more to tlie 
other schedules, there wiadd ajipear to remain no final alter¬ 
native but to abandon tlie. tax altogether. . 

The ineonvenu nee, the ml.<chief resulting from sucK an event, 
would d<)ul)tlcs.s be considerable; but ibore is no reason to fear 
that they would throw us back into the condition in which the 
country was in 1842, tliat we i-hould again resort to the jau ni- 
cioiis taxes abolished by the help of the Income 'fax, or be 
under tin) necos.sitv of submitting to the evils of a deficit. Wo 
should perhaps find a way — in our jirescnt imjiroved condition, 
and with our decisive experience of the eftbets of a mori; in- 
lightcued system of finance — to do without the iucomc Tax, 
and yet avoid the w'or.'^t of the mischievous inqiost.s that have 
been abolished; but, at tlie best, the incouveiiieuce and the 
danger would be so great, as not to bo incurred without a great 
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ncocssity and a clear conviction that justice, as well as the plea¬ 
sure and clamour of the complainants, rcrpiircs ti>c sacrifice. 

A discussion raised on interests so various as those of the 
whole manufacturing, trading, and professional classes, affected 
by Schedule D., illustrated from so many points of view as 
arc presented by all these interests, multiplied] by the personal 
relations of all who participate in them,—a discussion so long 
continued, and carried on so largely by disputants, having every 
xariety of general and professional education and ti’aining, 
drawing their arguments and evidences from such multifarious 
sources, has necessarily involved a grerit change of to])ics, and 
called in the aid of all the related doctrines, dogmas, and 
sciences. The simple results of arithmetical proportion; tlic 
more refined results of algebraical analysis; the doctrines of 
])robabililios, apjdied to the results of experience of the value of 
life, and the duration of health, strength, ability, and industrial 
and professional productiveness; the fundamental princij)h'S 
an<l the practical retpiircmcnts of policy, juditical economy, cx- 
])< (llcncy, justice, iiKjrality, are the commonest topics ol“ this 
dehate, anrl arc applied to an incalculable variciy of actual and 
hypothetical, and inijjossible cases ])rescntcd by the experience, 
the ingenuity, or the imagination of the disputants. Little of 
all this great and heterogeneous accumulation of material can be 
usefully available, even if space and ])aticnce were unlimited. 
It is of the utmost importance, now that some decision appears 
to b" impending, and time ])reases, to eliminate all foreign and 
unessential matters out of the discussion, and to relieve the con¬ 
troversy of all that may for the present be safely cast aside. 

The genoi;al state of the question is this:—The jmictical 
licncfit already derived from the tax, in equalising our ])ublic 
intiomc to our expenditure, and so facilitating all the financial 
changes since 1842, is rarely denied and not at all contested hy 
tliose wlio arc now most urgent for a change. The more ab¬ 
stract objections against all direct taxes, on the ground of their 
unpopularity, and the objection to the Tncoine Tax more particu¬ 
larly, that it is a war tax, or a tax only to be resorted to under 
the most pressing necessities, is only occasionally referred to, 
and then only as a make-weight to an argument felt to be other¬ 
wise too light. It may be safely assumed that if the tax can be 
justified in its details against the more special objections brought 
against it, it will so far gain in popular acceptance; and if it 
can be made to be more clearly understood that bad finance is 
nearly or quite as mischievous as war itself, and good finance, a 
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first necessity of national proaperity, tlni tax will stand its 
ground securely against all objections coming under the above 
beads. 

Furthermorc, as those who now appear as the opponents of 
the tax ground their complaints on the distinction between per¬ 
manent income, and temporary, and precarious incomes — con¬ 
tending, not that permanent income should be relieved, but 
that it should be taxed at a proportionably higher )’ate than the 
others—that it, as well as the others, should be (‘-a]»italiscd, ajid 
taxed on tlu^ capitalised value— it is clear that they concede the 
general principle of taxing capital; in other words, they contend 
for the propriety of taxing property and income, and only dis¬ 
pute about the comparative rate at which income temporary and 
])recarious and income permanent or property, should respec¬ 
tively contribute. It is true that there arc some men of ex¬ 
treme views amongst the (complainants, who would exempt all 
industrial or ]>roicssional, in short all earnings, and only tax 
what they designate as ‘realised propertybut these arc so few 
as scarcely to n^ipiire to he counted in; and their argnmonl, 
such as it is, will be dis])Osed of incidentally. It may (bus he 
jjraetically assumed <hat tiie tax is not Impugned, in so {iir as it 
is suj>posed to be a tax on property or realised capital, or on 
whnt, in tliis (controversy, is designated as ‘ capitalised income.’ 

Wc arc thus brouglit practically to this one point of debate. 
Property being alloweit to be taxable, how is mere income to bo 
taxed ? Is all income, as it becomes income, to bo taxed on its 
full amount, or is it, in any case, to be taxed at less than its 
liill amount as it ueorucs, or is it ever to be entirely x*xcinptcd? 

This is the gist of the (piestiou raised in excIusi^•e favour, as 
it is commonly supf>osed, of the contributors under Schedi,ilc I).; 
and to this question, in its more general elementsi, and in such 
of its leading details avS are of importance in detefmlning the 
whole practical possibility of the retention of tlic tax, the (ol- 
lowinff remarks shall be confined. 

O 


In 1842, when the revenue was in a state of depression, from 
which the inqiosition of fresh taxes had failed to raise it, the 
Act for cfrantivtj duties on profits arising from Projicrtg, l*r(frs- 
sionsy Praib'S, and Offices, was parsed. It w'sis ])assc(l as a 
temporary' measure, to continue in force from April, 18-12, till 
April, 1845. Its purpose, as announced hv Sir Robert I’ccl, 
was ‘ to lay the foundation for a juster principle of taxation,’ 
and to facilitate such important and beneficial alterations in tlie 
Customs and Excise as have since hi fact been made. The Act 
has been continued from time to time—its policy carried out till 
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t lie pi'c^cnt time. The first, .'ind most urgent object, tlio plncln" 
llie rovcimc on ;i safe lootin';, ai)]>e:ii’s to laive been well realised, 
the revenue, after all tlie p;reat reductions of other taxes, having* 
risen from 52,315,4;J3?., in 1841, to 5.‘>,210,071/., in 18oo, when 
the excess of ineo?nc over expenditure was 2,117,.750/.; and 
these facts serve to show to how i^reat an extent the condition 
of the peopl(‘ hus been improved, ajid trade and industry been 
relieved, by aid of this tax. 

This Act, in its sclicme, was not a nerv exi)criinent, beini; 
modelled upon the Act of IKOd, itself the result of sueccs.-ivi! 
elforts of legislation, founded on experience of tlm working of 
dilferent Acts from the year 17t)«S, when the income Tax was 
first imposed, under the administration of IMr. Till, h'rom 
1804 till ]81(), when th.e Income 'J'ax ceased, there Avas eon- 
tinnal ex[)erience of the ()[)eratlon of tlie measure, and sc.veral 
subsidiary Acts were passed. During all tins jjorioil the lax 
was regarded as a war tax; in tlie latter years of its existence, 
it was the object of great agitation ami di.'-gi;st, and ibe occa¬ 
sion of incessant declamation ; and it expiri'd amidst tbo unani¬ 
mous rejoieings of ilie eoiinny,and Ci'peeialiy of tbe connnereial 
classes. 'J'lic House of Commons signalised its jiroei edings on 
lli('. occasion more by its enthusiasm than hy calm judgment or 
decorum. 

However, the results of the cxjieiicnce of all this interval 
from 1798 to 1816, seem to liave bei'ii induslriousU' ap])ll(al 
in framin'; the details of the Act of 1842, which chicllv 'fdfers 
from the law in force in 1816, in the general rate of the tax, 
Avhlch from 1805 till 1816 was 10 per cent., instead of the ]n’e- 
sent 7d. in the pound; and in the fact, that exemptions Avero 
not generally allowed in respect of Janiis, teueiuenis, dividends, 
or interest money, and Avere allowed in res]>cet of profits of 
tradi;, only-Avlien these profits fell short '>f 50/. a year; Avi)ereas 
the Act of 1842 c.xcinpts all incomes, of Avhatevcr nntnre, under 
150/. a year. 


It is of some im[)ortance in the history of the discussions on 
this measure, to observe the ed'ect of jxtpnlar language on the 
reasoning, the cxj)cctations, and the ellbrts of those Avho arc 
suhjcc;t to its inlliiencc. We have seen that the Act is entitled 
‘ an AvX for Granthit/ Duties on Drqfits arising from pro[)erty, 
‘ pi’ofessionsi trades, and oflicos;’ and its contents from the lirst 
Avord to the last exactly correspond Avitli the title, in j)ro])oslng 
to grant the duties only in respect of ‘ jwofits,’ or ‘annual 
‘ value.’ In no instance is -any purpose indicated of laying the 
duti('s on any thing else but the annual rc\ennc, in other Avords, 
(ni the ximtual Imome^ wlicthcr dejived from property, oceuiia- 
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lion, trade, profession, or office. Tn no instance is there an indi¬ 
cation of an intent to lay the duty on ‘ Propcrfif' as sneh.; tliat is, 
as the source of annual income, or, as an ngfrre”:atc of a prospective 
succession of annual or otlier incomes. Jn no sense then is llie 
tax, in fact or in purpose, a tax on pro])ei*ty ; and tlie names 
commonly given to it of ‘ the property tax,’ or ‘the pn)pcrty and 
‘ inoomc tax’ arc complete misnomers, im})lying an entire per¬ 
version of the intention with \vhich it was imposed. Never- 
lhel(^ss, the pojnilar misnomer has, in not a few in.'^tanecs, led 
most intelligcmt men, acute reasoners from their premises, into 
the assunn)Llon tliat the tax is a jn’operty tax; and tliey liave 
consistently urged its legitimate and necessary operation as an 
‘ Income tax’ against it, as incimsistont wllli its supjiosed pre¬ 
tension to bo a ‘Property Tax.’* It may, or it may not be, 
right that a tax should be laid upon ‘ju'operty’ as sueb, and that 
is a (question presently to be discussed; but inasmuch as such a 
lax is (jiiitc a diflereut thing from a tax on incomes, it is nimil- 
feslly unfair to impute it as a defect in an ‘income tax,’ that 
it does not operate as ‘ property tax.’ 


Al)out 350,000 contrihutors know practically, and it must be 
known to most Englisliiuen, that the Act of 1842 grants a 
duly on all incomes of 150/. a year, and upwards. The class 
of incomes so charged, and tlic amounts of charge, arc distiri- 
giilalnid by tlic description contained in the schedules A., Ik, 


C’., lb, and E. 


Schedule A. defines the duty in respect of the ' property* in 
lauds, tenements, and hereditaments or heritages as the sum oi' 
‘ 1(1. for every 20.s'. of the annual value thereof.’ Tliis may be 
called the Landlord's schedule, wdiom we may s(imetimcs in 
fuluic individualise as ‘ A.’ by the designation of his schedule. 

Schedule B. defines the duty in respect of the ‘* 0000 ])ation’ of 
the same lands, tenements, hereditaments, and heritages. In 
khigland, the duty is fixed as ‘ the sum of 3V/. for ev/:iry 20.v. of 
‘ annual v^iluc;’ in Scotland, as 2:,d. for every 2().s-. This we 
may call tlie Tenants’ schedule; and we may liercafter call the 


* E.g. Mr. J. II. Williams, Second Peport of the Coiniimt(!i-, 
(Question 3292. ‘ The tax sta-ms to be mostly at present av inromc 

‘ fax. If it is to be a propertg tax, the iiiecinality of the tax as levied 
‘on variabl(‘. int'onn's is v<‘ry large indeed, and the injn.stice very 
‘manifest. I’ersons with lerminable incomes are charged at the same 
‘ rate as though the incomes were perpetual, wdiieh is a maniJesi in- 
‘ justice.’ The evidence re]>orted by the (’oiiniiittee abounds in 
similar miscoiicci)tion.s of the purpose of the lax, and infereiiccs from 
the same groundldfes assumption. 
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tenant ‘ B.; ’ and this tenant is more particularly a farmer or 
tenant of land, who is assumed by the Act to make an annual 
profit on the land equivalent in England to one half, and in Scot¬ 
land to one third of the rent he pays. AVhero this assumption 
is correct, he will pay Td. in the pound on lus annual income 
like all the other contributors. When be makes less, he is 
enabled to appeal, and to get his charge reduced to Id. in the 
]>ound; when he makes more, he has the benefit of the false 
assumption. This schedule, though in terms it includes tenants 
of dwelling houses, shops, and buildings of all classes, in effect 
rarely includes any of this class; for they commonly derive 
their incomes from sources described in the other schedules, and 
so are included in the oj)eration of the other schedules. 

Schedule C. fixes Ihe duty ‘upon all profits’ arising from 
annuities, dividends, and shares of annuities, ])ayable out of any 
j)ublic revenue, at 7r/., without any deduction,, for every 2().s-. ol’ 
the annual amount thereof. This may be called the Fuudholdors’ 
schedule; and wc may hereafter individualise the fundholder 
us ‘ U. 

Schedule D. is complementary to all the others. It lays a like 
rate of Vd. in the pound ‘upon the annual profit.s or gains arl.'ving 
‘ or accruing from any kind of property whatever; ainl from 
‘ any profession, trade, employment, or vocation.’ "I’his then 
includes all classes of shareholders. It includes also the classes 
of persons •dirtering widely from shareholders in the respect of 
the sources and character of their ‘ jn’ofitsand gains;’ namely, all 
who derive them from professions, trades, ]mvate cmj)k)ymcnls, or 
vocations. Wc may individualise these heterogeneous classes as 
‘ 1).’; hut shall probably be obliged to distinguish each class on 
occasion. 

Einally, Schedule E. is a little misplaced, and somewhat ill 
expressed, Ayliich, however, matters little, as the people subjected 
to it havti no means of escajung from their obligations through 
any ambiguity. It lays the same duty of Id. for every 20s. ol' 
the annual amount of every public office, or employment of 
jU’ofit, and upon every annuity, pension, or stipend payable by 
the (^uccn out of the public revenue. Tin's may be considered 
the public officers’, cmjdoycs’, and pensioners’ schedule; and wc 
may hereafter indicate sill these persons by the designation ‘ E.’ 

Soon after the i)assing of this Act, and more particularly at 
each period appointtid lor its renewal, the (joiiijdaints of various 
chisscs of contributors suffering or imagining grievances from 
tbc tax were urged, but with very difierent degrees of vigour, 
im 2 )ortunity, and plausibility. * 
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Schedule A., which probably numbers 250,000 contributors*' 
who pay about one half of the entire tax (2,760,000/. in 1851), 
with no opportunity allowed to them to evade the tax, which 
is levied, without consulting them, from their tenants, being 
intercepted by the collector as a part of their rent due from the 
tenants, and with more than one real and admitteil grievance, 
and entitled to urge with nearly equal effect every grievance 
alleged by any other schedule, has been very acquiescent. It 
is jweeininently its own representativt' in l*arliament, where the 
stable landed interest is predominant, and yet it has made no 
complaints, raised no outcry, and has scarcely ottered a resistance 
to the encroachments which the success of Schedidc D. has pro¬ 
mised to make upon it. Perhaps its attention has been absorbed 
by the struggle for Protection which has scerned for the time 
to atlec.t it more nearly; but at least, for once in our history, 
the inluTitors of the laiul have been silent and j)as8ivc while 
their interest has been not only discussed, but brought, even by 
their most jwofessing friends, into imminent jeopardy. 

As of Scbedule A., the lord of the land, so of li. its tenant, who 
bears, indeed, but a small ])ortion of the aggregate burden, less 
than one sixteenth, or 314,000/. in 1851,he, as might be expected, 
has followed as liis landlord has led, and been inert when he was 
in(;vt. In this case, too, though the tenant has not the substan¬ 
tial ground tif comjdaint tliat his landlord has in the imposition 
of the tax, it will be found that, if the claims m.‘idc by I). ju*o 
good for 1)., they are equally good f(»r 11. But the latter is 
perliaps the slower man to see his opportunities, and although a 
good patron of so])liistries, is rarely the first or even Jin early 

^ The numhers of tlte contributors given here and elsewhere are 
conjeclural, I’he eslimate is grounded on tlio Parliamentary |)aper, 
Is'o. 27. soss. which shows that 194,900 persons ^were assessed 
under Sclic«lules D. and E. From llic way tlic fax is le\ied ii is not 
possible to ascertain the number of persons really eontribnfing under 
the other schedules. Now as out of the 194.900 persons eohlributing 
to tliesc two schedules, 57,985 drew a portion of the incomes which 
made them liable from other sources, it may be assumed that not 
above 150,000 persons are really taxed under these schedules. As 
(he contribution of 1). in the same year was 1,(>18,195/., and 
E. 331,000/., it is probably near to the truth to estimate the number 
of persons contributing as in the same proportion, which w'ould give 
to D. about 115,000 contributors, and tn E. about 35,000, and an 
average contribution of 13/. each. For the other schedules the esti¬ 
mate is made on the as.sumption that the eontribuiors respectively 
pay in the same proportion.s to these two schedules.— See UPCnlloch 
on Taxation, p. 138., whoso estimate is, however, somewhat different. 
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propoundcr of them. Except, then, a slight murmur in 1849, 
Avhen limes were liard on fanners, and their general impressions 
were gloomy, 11. in his character of an occupier of land lias let 
the debate take its course without offering to interfere in it. 

Jn this controversy, Schedule C. is professedly ranged on both 
of the op])osed sides. As ‘ a permanent annuitant,’ in wliich 
character he pays 730,000/. a year to the tax, or one eighth of 
the whole, he is ranged with the landlord, and is the j)assive 
object of attack; and although fundholders hsivc written, as a 
class, they have done little to provoke, avoid, or repidsc the 
assault on their interests. Hut their yoke-fellow under this 
sohedule, tlic owner of terminable annuities, who ]>ays annually 
about 35,.315/., or a IGOtli j»art of the aggregate tax, is tbe vcjy 
incarnation of tbe enemies of tlie ])crinanent annuitant as he i.^ of 
Scliedulos A. and II. His is tbe model ease for which D. al)an- 
dons his own, — his the case by wiiieli I), proposes his willingness 
to have his own claims tried: and for some time ])ast, iiuleod, 
his is the only ease wbicli has heen jiiade (doubtless only as the 
most telling example) the standard and reju’cscntativc of the ob¬ 
jections to the Income 3’ax ; ajid the body of actuaries, ainl a large 
])ortiou of the. oflioers ol' Insurance Companies, have adopted 
ibis as their favourite grievance, and elected to take their iesue 


upon it. 

But Schedule 1). is legion. Ho is, indeed, a large conlri- 
hiitor, paying above l,f> 18,000/. a-year, or about two sevenths of 
the whole tax, and he numbers about 150,000 fellow contribu¬ 
tors. All trades, all professions, all vocations, all speculators, all 
]irojector'',—in particukur, all who profit by Avriting or talking, 
i)y tbe stimulation and advocacy of otlier men’s interests, pas¬ 
sions, prejudices, are Ibund liere. It Avould have been strange 
if Schedule 1). bad not sjmkcm, had not Avritten, both avcU and 
ill,—bad no4 been ])UBy Avith its OAvn case, and still more busy 
AVJth tlie cases of the other schedules. And it is no disparage¬ 
ment to J). that be is his oAvn and everybody else’s advocate; 
fbr it must in justice be admitted that he has mure various, dis- 
])crsed, and diAidiid intc'rcsts of his OAvn,—more points of con- 
tael Avilh all mankind in trade, commerce, at the bar, at the 
sick bed, in ]»rosjAcrity, in trouble, at home, abroad, in things 
decaying, prosjiering, emerging, in realities and in figments, — 
has a more various, catliolie, disinterested ojfiQion,—is, in short, 
the inventor, the invcstigat«)r, the thinker, the adviser, the pro¬ 
tector of and for all mankind, Avhethcr in the riglit or in the 
Avrong. And accordingly it is to be observed, that some of the 
most careful, philosophical, wise, and truthful contributions 
made to this controversy by Avriters, witnesses, and public 
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speakeri?, have come from men whose liahllltics and personal 
interests are most involved in Schedule D., but whose convic¬ 
tions arc opposed to the claims which others have urged for its 
special benefit. 

Of Schedule E., the State’s officers and pensioners, who con¬ 
tribute about 330,00()Z. a-year, or nearly an eighteenth of the 
whole tax, and are probably about 35,000 persons, no more 
need be said at present than that it has made no distinguishable 
claim for itself; but has let the controversy take its course as 
determined by the interests of all the other classes;—-dignified 
passengers in the State ship, condescending neither to command 
31 or steer it. 

The supposed peculiar grievance of Schedule D. having been 
for six years incessantly urgetl upon the attention of the public 
in and out of I’arliament, the House, of Commons, on the Hth of 
?day, 1S51, on the motion of Mr. llumc, ordered * that a Select 
‘ Committee be a])[)ointcd to inquire into the j)rescnt mode of 
‘ as.-essing and collecting the Income and Pro[)ert 3 ' Tax, and to 
‘ consider whether aii}’^ other system of levjdng tlie same, so as 
* to render the tax more equitable, can be adopted.’ 

It will be observed, and it>vas regarded at the time as indica- 
tl\ e of a foregone conclusion, that the terms in which the Coin- 
iiiittee was appointed aj)pear to im])ly that a system of levving 
the tax inav be found which mieht rejider the. tax more 
equitable. 

The C’ommitti'o met on tlie H5th of June, 18.71, elected 
iMr. Hume into the chair, and under his {)residencc — the duties 
ot which he ])erformed with his wonted regularity and pci’so- 
verance—it met regidarlv twice a week during that session, 
till the state of business of the House retiuired the termination 
of their labours, and they reported to the House the evidence 
they had taken, which constituted their First Jloporl. On the 
11th of Februarj', 1852, the Committee was I’cappwintpd, and 
jsroceeded as steadily as before to take evidence, which was 
rcportiid in their Second lieiiort on the 22nd of June, 1852. 
]VIr. II umc, and also Mr. Sotheron and (’olonel liomilly, mem¬ 
bers of the Committee, res])cctivel}r submitted drafts of reports 
and resolutions for tlie considei'ation of the Committee. Mr. 
Hume's proposed report fully recognised the benefits already 
derived, and still derivable, from the tax; but lie adopted every 
coinjilaint, brought from whatever quarter, against its operation 
and incidence, and admitted almost all the remedies proposed 
the witnesses who ajipcarcd before the Committee, and con¬ 
cluded by recommending an entire revision of our present 

VOL. XCVII. NO. CXCVIII. H N 
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evstcm of taxation, and its replai'cinont by * an equal tax on the 
‘ realised and industrial ])ropcrty of‘ the United KinjEfdom/ 
Mr. Sot heron's draft resolution declared it impossible to discover 
a rate of taxation which would produce a strictly cciuitablc 
result, and rcconuiiendcd that we should deal with the Income 
Tax in some manner, not of mathematical accuracy, but in an 
ordinary and moral sense, lie declared that it Avas ‘ repugnant 

* to public feeling to imi)Ose the same rate of tax upon incomes 
‘ derived from permanent realised pro[)erty, enjoyed without ex- 
‘ ertion or risk, and incomes derived from trades, professions, and 

* salaries, which are subject to both.' lie concluded by recom¬ 
mending some such rate as would be ‘ an approximation to an 
‘ exact proportion,’ and that Schedule D. should be j)nt in (Jkj 
relation to the other schedules of 3 to 4, ‘ so ihat incomes under 

* that schedule should be assessed at three-fourths of the amount 
‘ levied upon all other kinds of income.’ tlolonel llomilly’s 
resolution only justified the Committee for not attcmj)ting if) 
report any conclusion, without an inquiry into the whole system 
of taxation, and recommended the simjde reporting of the 
evidence taken. Mr. Disraeli carried a motion to the effect, 
that the importance of the subject, the pressure of business, and 
the prospect of an early j)rorogatlon, made it impossible at that 
time to do justice to so complicated a subject, and that ibc 
Committee sboidd report only tlieir evidence taken, and their 
proceedings, to the House. 

Mr. Hume has since comjdained,—though he was prepared 
in 1852 with a report for the adoption of the (’ominittee on 
the whole subject, — that the C’oinmittce lias not been again ap- 
j>ointed.‘ IMf. Disraeli, who served on lIic Committee, and tt)ok 
a leading jiart in its later proceedings, appears to have made up 
his .mind, as Cliaiiccllor of the Exchequer, suffiedently to 
announce, ys an article of his financial statement, on the tilh of 
Deeeudnir last, his adoption ol‘ ‘ the distinction between realised 
‘ and precarious incomes,’ and his recommendation that ‘ tlie rate 
‘ on ScKedules A. and C. slitadd be, as before, ^d. in tlic pound, 

* and on B., 1)., and F. o^d' 

Such arc some of the outward and visible signs of the effects 
of the discusoion. A decided effect has been produced by it on 
public oiiinion, and on public men, in favour of Schedule D. 
But although it has thus far hjid a favourable progress, it is not 
to be conceded to Mr. Hume that the reappointment of the 
Cqmmittee would throw new light on the controversy. The 
Committee had before it the most able representatives of each 
interest; for the explanation of the liistory, details, and modes of 
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asscssiniciit Jind levy, the ino?!, (‘Xperleiici'tl, intelligent, and re¬ 
sponsible officers oi ilie dejtartmenl of liiljuid Hevenne; for the 
exposition of alleged grie\aiices, the nioht dihtingiiished writers 
and statists, and a long an-ay ol' most eminent actuaries, who 
generally, and as to the actuaries unii'ormly, advocated the re¬ 
duction of the charge on temporary and precarious incomes; for 
the exposition of ])artlciilar hardsliijts afiecting land, agents of 
standing and reputation ; and, finally, for the ex]K)sition of the 
general, economical, political and morrl requirements in such a 
law, some of the most eminent thinUers and calculators of the 
time, — Mr. Warhnrton, who has given a calm, enlightened, and 
scieniific consideration to the subject from the lime of the re- 
imposition of the tax; Mr. .). Stuart IVllll, one of the most ac¬ 
complished thinkers on the huhject, and not loss remarkable as a 
witness under examination before the Committee; and JSIr. Jlab- 
bage, who combines, in a m«)re conspicuous manner than any 
other, the qualifications of a mathematician of a high order, 
with those of a moral and economical investigator. With such 
w'itticsscs before them, subjecti-d some of them to a second and 
third examination — at intervals more or less considerable — by a 
(Jonnnittce exen)])lary for its asc-iduity, and the steadiness and 
keenness wdth which it pursued its investigation, and compre¬ 
hending the talents and parliamentary and official cx])erienee of 
Mr. lJumc, the indefatigable chairman, ISir Charles Wood, 
Mr. d’ho.iias Baring, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Jlorsman, Mr. .lames Wilson. i\lr. Ricardo, ]\[r. Roebuck, 
Mr. Sotheron, and other distinguished nicnd>ers of the House, 
— engaged, with intervals tluit may have served to infuse more 
reflection into the im|ulry, from the 19lh of June, 1851 till the 
!i2nd of tJune, 1852 ; it is, a priori^ not ^ery ])robable that any¬ 
thing was left to be (li&co\cicd by testimony on a question so 
theoretical lielore a Committee sitting again at* so short tin 
interval. And, as a matter of cxj)crience, it will be‘found that 
few, if any, new facts or new views with rclaticm to the tax 
came to light by means of the Committee. Notliirg was 
developed l)efore tlie Coiiiniiitee tliat liad not been as clearly 
expounded bcl’urc. d'he real effect of the in<iuiry by the Com¬ 
mittee has been to diffuse the knowledge of the terms of the 
controversy, not to discos er or modify them. 

But we may safely consider ourselves, by the help of iljt* 
Committee, in possession ol'autlientic materials necessary for dis¬ 
cussion of the grounds on which a change in the incidence of the 
Income Tax is now required. It is now proposed to exa^nine 
them. 
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The question, as wc have already limited it, has two Very 
distin^uislMihle aspects; —one of such a broad moral and ])olitical 
bearing, as to involve considerations affecting the ■whole subject 
of the relations of the State to its sidycets, and their reciprocal 
oblijiarioTis to one another and to the State; — the other con¬ 
fined witliin much more ]n*eeisc and narrow limits, and involv- 
ini; onlv the question of arranu;iii;jj the incidence of the tax, 
witli arithmetical equality, upon tlie persons and the funds 
which shall be decided to be liable to it. One is a question of 
the broadest political ])rincij)le—tlie otl>cr is one merely of 
fiscal adjustment. 

When the question is raised, as it is both imjdicitly und 
explicitly by all who discuss this subject, whether it is just that 
poor men’s means should be subjecti'd to tlie tax in a projjortion 
as hiijli as that of rich men'^, that men with t('mporary and pre¬ 
carious means should contribute, while they have sueli means, at 
an e<|\ial rate, as if they w(‘re ])ei'mancnt and cevtcdir’r, the (jues- 
tion is one of political justice, and we cannot disjmse ol’it with¬ 
out dtdermiuin”: the moral frroumls of our wiiolo obligation to 
pay taxes, or make contrihutions of any kind of service to the 
State. AViien the <*fpial liability <»f all men to contribute is 
eonc<Ml^d, and the question is raise,d, — what is the measure of 
thi-s equality as reirards different fund- or sources of contribution, 
as, for instance, in the cases of a contribution from rent and of a 
conti-ibulion from wagesi, the question is narrowed to a discus¬ 
sion of the nature and the relative contributing power of these 
sources as Constituting tlie ability of th(‘. taxj)ayer. AVc may 
divi'lc the discussion into the two corrcsjioiiding ])arts, and 
take up in the course of tlie di«scussion the inclileiital (jucstions 
which constitute the practical details. 


First, thcTi, as to the ecpial or uneijual liability of all subjects 
to contribute according to their means to the requiremcnls of 
the State. 

It will not be disputed, that in e.vcry community of men wc 
owe the security of all our enjoyments to the protection which 
the law provides for them, nay, that wc owe our individual 
existence and jirescrvation in a capacity to enjoy our subsistence 


« Mr, ,J. S. 'Mill, IVinciples, vol. ii. p. ;io2. Mr. lliunc’s draft 
Heport, vol. ii. p. xxiii. IVIr. ITciamings’ pamphlet, p. 21. 

f M. *T. S. Mill, /V/., and in his evidence before tlie Committee, 
5223—5234. 5244., &c. Mr. Hume’s Draft llcport, p. xxv. And the 
Actuaries’ evidence, prmmi, 

;{: The Actuaries’ evidence, ih. passim. 
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to tins same protection ; without which, po'^scssion, cultivation, 
the very rearing of considerable numl)crs of men, is impossible. 
It is not ])r(ipcrty alone, or ‘the body of the person, and its 
corporal liberty, that is i)rotccted, — it is every relutum of litip, 
ins^^rirnony, lixmily, society,—it is training, education, moral 
development and enjoyment, reputation, honour, religitm,—all 
that man values, and that may be distiu’bed by violence and 
lawlessness, or nipped in its germ or development by the appre¬ 
hension of danger, that is secured by the institution and main¬ 
tenance of political (fovermnent. When, therefore, it is only 
acknowledged that Government protects person and property, it 
is too narrow an admission, and neglects the account of the whole 
of that great body of law — that great and never-ceasing opera¬ 
tion of the legislative, legal, executive, and defensive institutions 
by which all those other interests arc jirotected, the enjoyment 
of*which is as dear and as nccessarv to our wcll-b(!ing as the 
safety of the body itself, which a lawless savage may eifectually 
secure, who can never secure or even imafiiue some ofi;hese 
others. 

I’ntporty, then, is not all that we t»we to the State, all that 
law and g«>vcrnmeiit secures to us. Is its possession then, by 
any coim:ldence, a true measure of those other advant:ie:es* ? 
Manifestly not; inasimiehas every man has his person, and more 
or less, all llu; other interots to he f)i»tecte(l, and which arc 
in efleet protected, though he may have no itroperty to protect, 
and may by jKissibilily be incapable of having jiroperty. A man 
with no proj>erly, is nevertheless a charge, and often the most 
eousideralile,charge on the institutions oi his country,—a pauper,-, 
or any other destitute j)(:rson, cm whom the State cqually,‘oi* 
more than efftially, expends its resources. In such cases, it is 
obvious that the pro])erty of the individual is no moasurc of tlie 
entire protection he receives, of the burden he imposes on the 
commonwealth, ^'ior is it less apparent in the rich man’s case, 
that his jiroperty is no true measure of the protection he 
receives; for, in the first jilace, the smaller any property is, the 
more minute the jiareels, the more it is subject to aggression, 
encroachment, violence, sibstraciion, the more the property is a 
tcmjitation to mnnerons aggressors, the more is even the jici"' »u 

* Saiitli, Wciilili ol' Nations, book v. c. ii., says, ‘ rhe .-iilji cts 

‘ of ex cry Slate, (niglit to conlrilmtc to the support of Cbivcniincut as 
‘ nearly as jiossible in firoporlioii to the revenue ivhich they respec- 
‘ tivi-ly enjoy under the protection of the Stale.’ Thi'. is tlie apparent 
base of the ojteral.ions of all ivJio attack and all who deteiid the 
.Income Tax. vSee the Evidence of Alr.’liabbage, ,3 148—54Jo., &c. 
And Mr. Farr’s evidence, extracted infra. 
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itself of the owner cntlangcrcd ; while, on the other hand, the 
larger the mass of wealth, the more is it self-defended, the less is 
it subject to unlawful damage or depredation. Mr. Rothschild 
ipay circulate in perfect security, at any distance Irom his pro¬ 
perty,—a huxter or pedlar is scarcely secure whik; his is u^dei' 
his own eyes; the Duke of Devonshire’s lands, or the Marquess 
of Westniinster's ground-rents, hardly once a month retjuire the 
aid of a policeman, or once in a generation the inttirvention of a 
judge or magistrate, while the allottee’s plot, or the cotter’s hut, or 
the higgler’s lodging is in incessant need of the active protection 
of the strong arm. The quantity of an individual’s properly, 
then, is not a true measure of the exi)onditure of the resources of 
Government even in the mere protection of property. But still 
less is it a true measure of the whole protection afforded to the 
individual; for his other occasions for the protection of tlio law by 
no means increase with the increase of his property. The o\Vlier 
of 2(),()00Z. a year has not a thousand times as many bodies, mem¬ 
bers, healths, liberties, reputations, homes, families, associations, 
political rights, or of any «*thcr interests (but the mere property) 
as the recipient oi 20/. a year. If all the other occasions of indi¬ 
vidual protection were multij)li(‘-d as individual wealth increased, 
we should, in some cases, find half the constabular\’’ and magis¬ 
tracy of a county, a whole regiment of the line, three or four 
ships of war, an entire judge of the higher tribunals, two days 
of every session of parliament, ami every other apparatus and 
a[)pllancc M’law and Government in a similar proportion, occu¬ 
pied permanently about the. legal protection of emc single great 
proprietor’s person. That property then is a true measure, or iii 
any near degree a measure of the protection atl'ordcd to indivi¬ 
duals by llic Slate, cannot be maiutaineil with any appearance 
of plausibility so long a.s the State protects anything else besides 
propcrtyl 

^Po any one, then, who will consider, ever so cursorily, the 
most common and simple course (jf .admliTistration of the law and 
of Government, it will be a])parent that the ordinary and current 
expenses of Government are not caused by or incurred for the 
rich in the same proportion as the j)oor. But it may be objected 
that, although groat j)ropcrties do not rticeivc a i)rotection from 
the ordinary administration of Government so costly in propor¬ 
tion as small properties do, still that all property owing its 
origin and securit}’- entirely to the law, every owner of jiroperty 
has? a protection jiroportioiiate to the amount of his property, — 
the owner of a groat property a proportionately great protection, 
the owner of a small (/ue a pro])ortionately small protection. 
This is, liqw'cvcr, to eonfmmd a part with the whole; and pre- 
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cisely the part wliicli is least related to the lusittor in liaiul. In 
questions of property, as of all other rights, there an; two very 
distinguishable j)arts: one, the definition, or declaration, or niti- 
fieation, of the right or title; and this i.'. connnonly to bo found 
done to our liands, generations ago, by positive legi>lati(jn or 
popular enstoin; tlie cost of which, if any, was long since de~ 
frayed, and coulil not be made an occasion fur present expendi¬ 
ture, or contribution towards it. A man holds his property by 
descent, bequest, or purehast;, the wJiole process, incidents and 
effects of wliich modes of acquisition were irrqiorted into our law 
a tliousand years ago. I'he law which defines Ins right or title 
is exactly the same, —the same form of word>, the sana; form of 
custom, — whether his property is 100 shillings or 100,000 
pounds ; and has, if it has cost anything in its emineiativnj, cost 
just as mueh when it defines the one as when it defin-. s the 
other, — the ]K>or man’s, as the ricli man’s, right and title. Its 
retention as law, through this year, or the next, or for ever, as 
It is no jiositive act, costs uotliing. What it is tlial involves 
the cost is, not the maintenanee of the richt or title, hut the 
maintenanee of the tidministrativc force which is to protect the 
enjoyment of the objects of that right or title, — to deter, ward 
ofii or redress aggression, not on that title, hut on the enjoy¬ 
ment, whether that airgressioii threatens from within or from 
without. This is the [)art of Government—tins the ojjerution 
of law, which necessitates exj)cn(litLire, and the imposition of 
taxes. The other part, our common or class rights,.is patent to 
everv man in the customs to which he is born, in the statute 
book, his pers(nial titles in Ins deeds and assurances, for the as¬ 
certainment of wliich, iiTespcetivcly of the redress sought fcoiii 
ailininistration, if he pays at all, he pays his adviser's fees. The 
existence of the right or title, then, does not constitute ah occa¬ 
sion for contribution of taxes ; it is the administratlv^,^.protection 
of that right or title that does constitute such an occasion ; and 
we have seen that the amount of an individual’s property is not 
a true measure of the administrative protection which the State 


has to provide for him. 

If, then, the rich man pays for Government the same number 
of shillings for every pouiul sterling of his accrued income, and 
the poor man in tlie same proportion, the rich man pays higlu-r in 
pio[)ortion for tlic protectioi* of his piojicrty than the poor man. 

Moreover, as regards all the other interests of men wliich 
Government protects, inasmuch as the richest man has but one 
person’s portion of such interests, and no man has less, if the 
rich man pays according to all Ins income, the ]><«>r u«iu only 
according to his, and the dc^-titiite man notliing at all, it is clear 
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that the rich man pays for the protection of the interests of as 
many other poorer men as altogether pay a contribution equal 
to his own. In other words, the man who, on 1000/. pays as 
much as ten men having 100/. each, contributes, not only at a 
disproportionate rrdc for the protection of his property, but sup¬ 
plies the ten other men with all other protections at his sole cost. 

And this is the demonstrable consequence whenever any men 
contribute in a multiplied jwoportion as compared with others, 
and do not thtain a beneficial return multiplied in the same 
proportion. It appears to follow that a taxation lor all the 
common purposes oi Government levied in proportion to wealth, 
operates unfairly, in an exoneration of all the less wealthy con¬ 
tributors from their estimated share of the common burdens of 
Government ; and that the proportion of this unequal exonera¬ 
tion increases as the contributors are poorer. 

Again: if it be proposed to tax the rich, as rich, for the j)ur- 
poses of Governments at any higher rate than the poor, or, what 
is the same thing, to exempt the poor, or lightt'n their portion 
of the burdens of Government, it is not as a measure of simple 
‘justice’ that this can lu! recommended, whatever other reasons 
for it there may be of necessity or cxpetllciicy. 

And it is not an evasion of their just res[>on.')ibUities when the 
comparatively rich refuse to submit to a higher rate of taxation 
for the common purposes of Government than the comparatively 
poor. 

We can now proceed to another stagt* of the discussion; 
namely, the question of the contribution that each man may be 
reqiiircd to make towards the maintenance of the ellicieiu-y of 
the State. 

It is comparatively a very recent fact in history, that the 
contribution "of the subject lias been made in money taxes alone. 
In England, where this modern system is most coinjiletely ear¬ 
ned out, we have still a recent experience ol' impressment and 
of statute labour; but, with the exception of the compulsory 
service on juries, or as special constables, or of a few offices 
’which a man may be coinjiclled against his will to serve, we 
liave no kaiger a trace left of the system, universal two or 
three hundred years ago, in England as elsewhere, of calling 
on each man, in his own person,,to conlribute bis time. Ills 
labour, bis counsel, bis person, — nay, bis file, in keeping order, 
in apprehending oftenders, in maintaining communications, in 
rcpciiing enemies, and the like. The incoiivouionee of tlie old 
arrangtgnent is manifest enough now. It efi'ected its [lurposcs 
with the least possible etficicncy, and at the greatest pos- 
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Bible cost; and tins conviction and impatience of the oppression 
of such services had, as we all know, a mighty influence in 
bringing about the greatest of modern revolutions; though that 
has been but partially successful, inasmuch as it has still left the 
military conscription and many onerous local services. 

Hut inconvenient and inefficient as personal service is, it is, 
when it is not carried out with partiality to particular classes 
of men, the obvious, natural, and, in certain circumstances, 
the just course. CTOvernment being but the accumulation of 
the common force, guided by the common counsel of the com- 
miinity,-*—what, where nothing but men’s force, men’s counsel, 
men’s conduct, could serve for the common protection, could be 
more fair than that every man who required the protection 
should give his share of strength, counsel, and co-opcratioii ? 
The obvious defect of the system was, that the weak, the sick, 
the aged, the simple, escaped the contribution, and that the 
service often fell with undue heaviness on those wdio could least 
afford to give it. 

But i)Overty or his other necessities did not excuse a man 
who had vigour and capacity othcrwhe sufficient. The rule was, 
of which we have some cxamjdes still in force, that ho who 
could not serve in j)erson should serve in purse, and vice versa. 

By the mr>dern substitution of money taxes for personal ser¬ 
vices, although the rich are sensibly benefited, the most j)oor and 
the comparatively poor are far the greatest gainers. By appor¬ 
tioning taxation to expenditure, or to their ability .as measured 
by tlie possession of property'', and still more by the modern 
plan of actually disqualifS ing for service those who do not 
possess a given amount of property, the poorest of all esrajMj 
from their contribution altogether, or cast it on their employers 
or customers, or, at tlie worst, onl}' bear a burden measured by 
their pecuniary means; the most favourable measure to the 
poorest men, — by its elasticity extending when it mciisures the 
rich man’s contributions, and shortening when it measures the 
poor man’s. 

That the poor have been such gainers cannot be disputed. 
But still the original or the substituted burdens may be ipijust 
in their nature. Is it, then, just that every man, ])oor or rich, 
should contribute in proportion to his ability, as measured by 
his possessions ? 

Q'he practical .answ^cr w'as very early given; sis, for instance, 
in the English’Poor Law of the 4.‘Jrd of Elizabeth, which requires 
all the taxpayers to contribute ‘ according to their ability,’ and 
the rule was systematised two hundred years later, sind cnuii- 
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elated by Adsim Smltii in one of liii? f«nir maxims or principles 
of taxation in these well-known words:—‘ U'lie subjects of every 
‘ State ought to contrilmtc to the support of the Government as 
‘ nciirly as possible in proportion to their respective abilities; 
‘ that is, in propoiMon to the revenue which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the State. Jn the observation or 
‘ neglect of this maxim consists what is called the equality or 
* inequality of tsixation.’* 

These are practical or dogmatic authorities, of which the 
primd facie rcsisons arc appar«;nt enough. U'hc only dilficulty 
attends their application; and in the present controversy the 
dispute is as to the nature and measure of the ^ability’ itself, 
by reference to which it is required that tlie taxation shall be 
pro{)ortional. 

Thus, if ‘ ability’ means, as sonm will have it, all that a man 
has the power to dispose of, even on his own subsistence, then 
he would be, as he now is to some oj‘ our iiulirect, or even to 
some of our direct taxes, taxable c\en in respect of what are 
called the necessaries of life, ll', a^aln, ‘ abilitv’ only means 
,what he can dispose of, after providing for ids subsisteneet, 
then he would be taxable in a very ditteront ])ro])ortion; and a 
great many men, having no superllnitv, would iu»t bo taxable 
at all, and as a practical eonse<iucnce all taxes direct, or indirect, 
really operating on necessaries should be abandoned. Tf, again, 
' ability ’ is still more restricted, so as to mean that wlncli re¬ 
mains after-he has })rovided I’or himself :ind a family, and not 
only f(n' Ids and their pi’cseiit, but also for their prospective 
>vauts in.his oM age, ami their probable neeessitiesj, we get 
into a still more restricted range of lia))ility, a still more ex¬ 
tensive immunity I'rom taxation such as the wf)rld has never yet 
seen in a civilised country, and realisable onlv under a system 
of exclusively direct taxation. And, again, if‘ability’ should 
be held to be, measured, not by :i man’s i>resent means only, but 
by his pi'ospcetive means, and this not only possessory, but in 
reversion or cxj)ectancv we obtain a measure <jf ability as 
different from those that j)reccde as is the dili'erenee between 
those who take opposite sides in the jwesent controversy, — 
those who contend lor the justice of an Income Tax, and those 


* Wcultli of Jvations, book v. fliap. ii. 

f J, S. Mill. J*iincij)ies of I’olitical Economy, p. 1550. Evidence, 
(5247—5260.). 
t 'Ihid. 

§ See the evidence of tlic whole of the actuaries in the second 
Rf j)ort of the Committee. 
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who, on the opposite side, contend for the justice of a Projjerty 
Tax. 

All these difficulties as to the rule of contribution according 
to ‘ ability,’ ai-c directly raised in this controversy, and to settle 
the dispute they must be solved. For it is a great mistake, 
very prevalent in this discussion, to suppose that a concession 
favourable to the present complainants will diminish the amount 
of complaint. In taxation for purposes predetermined, and re¬ 
quiring a given amount to be raised, \vc ean grant no cxem])tiou 
to one class but by increasing the burdens of anotlier; what we 
remit to poor men we mu^t charge on the ricdi; the exemption 
we grant to tliis man to enable him to provide for his wife and 
family we inust charge on that bachelor or spinster or childless 
man or woman; and whatever favourable conclusion we come to 
in favour of this contributor, it must be equally unfavourable in 
another direction in disfavour of that. To still a clamour from 
one class of men by any other than a thoroughly just settle¬ 
ment, is to create an e(|ual and a more just cause of comjdaint in 
another; the operation is ho[jclcss and endless, till the difficulty 
is sol veil by a just decision on intelligible gi’ounds. 

We may at once narrow the question for modern [mrposcs by 
exciiuling from tlie notion of taxable ‘ability’ all those advan¬ 
tages, all those objects of enjoyment, which have not an cx- 
(diangeahlc value, which arc not estimable immediately in a 
money value. Thus his strength, his talents. In's liappy circum¬ 
stances, elements of ability in a more general spnse, are no 
longer in question, as objects or means of fiscal contribution, now 
that pecuniary taxation is the sole resource of the State, and the 
render of services in kind is obsolete. 

We may conveniently and safely nan’ow the question still 
further, as regards this controversy, by stating the cxti emc limits 
of what is contended for by the one party and by the. other. The 
extreme of the one pretension is, that only so much of a mail’s 
means are justly taxable to the purposes of the State as accrues 
contemporaneously with the State’s exj)e)iditure,—that is the 
yearly income of the taxpayer arising within the year, and the 
whole of this income. This is the extreme claim of thosi* w ho 


advocate an Income Tax. The extreme pretension on the oilier 
side is, that not only this income accruing contcmporani oiisly, 
but the present value of all a man’s accumulated posses^sions, 
profitable or not, and of all his present title to future accretions, 
shall be the object of each current year’s taxation. 'Ihis'is the 
extreme view of those who advocate a Property "l"ax. * The 
difference is very wide, and consists effectually in this, that 
the extreme view of the malntaincrs of the Income lax would 
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impose all the tax of the year on all the income of the year, in 
one unvaried proportion or per-centage: while the view of the 
advocates of a Property Tax is, to exemi)t all income from 
liability, to reduce its rate of present taxation in proportion as 
its probable duratirn beyond the year is less than a perpetuity; 
that is, in a proportion diminishing, not arithmetically, but geo¬ 
metrically, as the prospective term of enjoyment is less than a 
perpetuity. 

This branch of the question may bo conveniently discussed by 
being divided into three parts, and by considering taxable 
‘ability’ as consisting, first, of disposable mefins accruing con¬ 
temporaneously with the tax, or Income; scecjudly, of disposable 
means accrued previously to the period of taxation, and pro¬ 
ducing no contemporaneously accruing income, or Vnjirodurtice 
Capital; and, thinlly, of the title to, or cxj)Cctation of, ilis- 
posable means to accrue subsequently to the period of taxation 
— the heterogeneous subject-matter which some propose to tax 
by a Proj'.erty Tax. 

Of all those, it must be observed that their distinctions lun’c 
reference only to time; they arc all income in different tenses, 
accrued, accruing, to accrue. 


To take our view of the present continuing operation first 


of accruing income ; - — 


As a basis of taxation, it must be admitted, that all income is 
the result (»f somebody’s productive labour; and that iu this 
productive labour the law, the State, is a fellow-labourer, or 
co-operator; it gives to every ])art of the productive operation 
its security, and the security of its enjoyment or reward, with¬ 
out which it could not be coiidmitcd, and would not even be 
uiulertakcn. * Tlie labourer himself, the materials on which he 
W’orks, if any,- the productive result, its conversion in the mar¬ 
ket into the'form desii'ed by the owner, say into money; all 
this lakes place by and under the protection of the law, which 
if wanting at any stage Avould prevent tlie cllect. The law 
itself is but the j)ublic force, only o[)erativc by man’s exertions, 
by the acts of its ministers — living mcji, who must subsist, 
must be maintained as otlujr men on the produce of somebody’s 
labour. As we have abandoned the practice of obtaining tliis 
force by compulsory service, in which tiie servant subsisted 
himsolf, we have to provide by taxation not only for material 
but also for the subsistence of the i)ublic servants. Their 
own labour, as agents of. the law, is not empkyed iu pro¬ 
ducing directly the objects ncces-sary for subsistence; it is 
engaged in 'protecting the rest of the community iu that 
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operation; and tliclr claim is just to a participation in that 
result which could not have existed without them. Govern¬ 
ment, on this account, is but a more comprehensive watchman 
or ]>cacc-kecper, tlie claim of whom to the produce ol‘ the field 
and of the labour spent on it, both of which ho has jruarded, is 
as valid as that of the other labourers in the field, 'i'his claim 
of Ir.w and government, as co- 0 [)erating in production, being 
generally admitted, and not openly questioned in this contro¬ 
versy, may be considered as cstahllslKal in general terms, liut 
is there any exception to this? any part of the o])eration, 
any portion of the result, to which it docs not fully and equally 
a])ply ? There was, in such a given case, great labour for a 
small reward’^; still the law bore its part by protecting that 
inisj)l:iced labour and that small reward. The reward was by 
good fortune unusually great; still that good fortune was 
realised, w'as appro[)riate<l, was ^secured in every particle of the 
rc'^ull by the aid of the law. There was great skill, great 
courage, great riskf; still that skill, that courage, was only 
])rodiietive, and that risk w'as lessened by the co-oj)eration of 
the law. Tint there were tools, there was seed, there was 


‘ (‘ajnlal’ used, iieccssarlly used, in the proccss+; still it matters 
not: whatever those tciols, that seed, that ‘ capital,’ contriliured 
to produce, (‘qually required and had the co-operative protec¬ 
tion f)f the law ; and in all coneeivahle eases of the lauful appro- 
])riatiun of the results of labour, the same claim of government, 
as a eo-oporalor in T|)roducing that result, and legalising and 
securing its apjiroprintion, applies with equal force. • 

^Vith 0 ([iial force? The producer is ])oor, is feeble, has a 
wife and family to ])rovlde for, has to provide for himself ancL 
them in future years of his and their life, will not live long 


to enjoy the produce.§ Is his share of the produce to be no 
larger on these accounts, than if ho weni rich, strong, and with¬ 
out 1‘amilv, or with a familv well-established in life ? ' 

It must be rc-asserted that, whatever is the condition or 
])rospeets ol“ the producer, the share of the law is not altered 
in co-operating, in creating, apj)ro])t'iating, and securing the 
produce. It is not as matter of right,'of justice, that he could 
idaim, on these accounts, from his fellow producers, a greater 


share to himself, and reduce their share of the produce rcsultmg 
from their joint labours: — he could only ask it in an appeal to 
their benevolence. There is no ditference as regards the law as 


* Mr. tl. S. Mill, vhi xuprh. 

f Sepond Keport (3586.). !j!^ Ibid, 

§ Ibid. (3494.) et seqq., 3508. 3331. 3605. 3314. . 
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a co-opcrator anti otliers: for lio who retpiircs the law to forego 
its share where it is justly due, or any part of it, requires all 
other contributors to the maintenance of the law to contribute 
more than their share; if the married men are to be exempted 
in order that they may provide for their wives, then bachelors 
and spinsters must be overtaxed for the pleasures of marriage to 
other people; if people are to be exempted in order that tliey 
may provide for their children, then childless men and women 
must hear the burden of children which others have begotten. 
Humanity, generosity, policy may, and in practice always do, 
in extreme cases, make the concession ; but it cannot be wrung 
as a right from simple justice. 

But does not the neccssit<jU8 condition of the producer (ucces- 
sitas nan habet leyem) exonerate him from the claim of the law 
to its share ? * The question assumes that the law is not itself 
the very first necessary even of the most necessitous man. He 
needs the law, in order to supply, in ever so insufficient a 
degree, his necessities; he needs it, even, that he may be in 
existence in any crowded community. 

The law is not a luxury,— a superfluity to be provided only 
after more urgoni wants arc satisfied. It is the prime, ab^)- 
lutc necessary itself for obtaining all the otiicr most absolute 
necessaries. In jiroducing or lawfully acquiring even a neces¬ 
sary of life, the same principle of division amongst c<‘-operators 
applies as in producing or ac(|uiring luxuries and su]>erfluitics: 
each man’s share is as his part in the enterprise. lla» tlu; law 
a share in enabling a man to approf>riate a whole loaf, and not 
a proj)ortionate share in enabling him to appropriate a hall' or a 
quarter of a loaf? Has it a claim when it enables a man b> 
obtain and enjoy the superfluity — Tokay or velvet; and n<‘ 
claim when it enables him to obtain an<i enjoy his black bread 
and a blanket? The answer is, that the law is, if there he 
degrees in-a case so absolute, inort! necessary, and jwoportioually 
more beneneial in its ee»-operation in the ])roductioji of the other 
fii>t necetssaries of life, than in any of the less iudispen.'^able com¬ 
modities, and of the luxuries and superfluities. Jt is not, then, 
as regards necessaries, that the law loses its just claim to its share 
in their production. 

If, now, it he proposed, as is done in the present Income 
Tax, and as all benevolent and prudent men concur in doing, 
that the more opulent men should forego their claim, or soira^ 
part of it, to equal cerntribution from the most necessitous, and 
take upon themselves this burden,—it is not because the iicccs- 

* Mr. J. S. Mill, uhi supra. Second lieport (5247—5260.). 
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sitous are not justly lial)lo to tlic claim, but that it is unkind 
and imprudent, and porliaps impracticable, to enforce it. Ac¬ 
cordingly, altbougb in direct taxation wliere the ixToeplion of 
the charges upon the poorest men would be im])os'?il.»le, or, even 
if possible, too costly and harassing to be prudently enforced, 
they arc always exonerated, yet indirect taxation upon the 
necessaries of life charges the most indigent men. II' any just 
objection in principle a])j)lics to an equal taxation of the ]Poorest, 
the most destitute of men, it is not the Income Tax that is 
involved — for that exempts them, but it is tlie whole of the 
indirect taxes on necessai ies w’hicb must be condemned by it. 

I3ut there are moral claims on a man— such as the duty of 
maintaining his wife and children, and of providing ft)r their 
future.'* Dt> these make no difference in the claim of the law 
to a partici})ation in the fruits of liis labour ? Manifestly none. 
These moral claims on him can have no higher character, as 
against the law, than his own ‘claim. His share in tlie process 
(*f production is the same wh('t.her he has such claims on him or 
not. All obligations, moral or legal, that he incurs are claims 
on him, not on those who co-<)pcrate with him as fellow- 
labourers, or othcrwii>c, as liis fellow-siibjccts do by means of 
their common law. It is ho, not other men, who is to dis- 
charge his family dotics, his social obligations. If lie takes a. 
wife, and begets children, it is an act of his own, whicli, liowevoi 
much it adds (o bis own p(!rsoiial responsibilities, cannot <lis[)ense 
liiin from olber joen's just claims upon him. It is bis concern 
to sec iliat he 1 as the means to satisfy such obligations, and to 
add to lii> exertions, if necessary, in (wder to do so: or, if this 
be not possible, iln u to abstain from the voluntary aets by wliich 
sucli ol)ligations ai t; incurred, liy the mere act of iin'prudeullj^ 
irratifviii”: himself, he, cannot relieve himself from his otherwise 
just contribution, or cast bis burden on others : .and nby im¬ 
munity given by him for such jiurposcs, is a. dif-gniv^ed. pauperism 
by wblcli the law is provitlcd for him by the eomiuon aims of 
bachelors and spinsters. 8o fai- from claiming tliis as a. right, 
the right is altered in the oj'positc direction ; for, by becoming 
a head of a family, he has liicrcasotl ids obligations towards the 
law, bv adding to the numln'r of fe,cble jieojile for whom be 
requires and lias its protection, and for which addititnial ja-otcc- 
tion he, of all men, is in the first degree justly responsibh^. 

l>ut does not such a moral obligafitm exist in the case of an 
indigent father or mollicr, whom a son certainly has not, liy his 
own act, burdened himself with ? Again, iS’o. The obligation 


* J. S. Mill, uhi, sttprd. 
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only exists where the son is iilrcady able to provide for himself, 
and the possession of this ability implies the aid of the law in its 
existence and conservation, and his primary obligation to com¬ 
pensate its share in the ])roduction of that ability. 

And as to the duty of jjroviding for their future welfare, — it 
is of no higher nature than the duty of providing lor their 
present subsistence. Tlic strict obligation is his, not liis fellow- 
subjects. lie is bound to increase liis exertions to augment his 
income (of which always the law is to liave its sliarc) fur these 
objects. It is laudable in him to save what ho can for 
the jjurpose. But if, as many do, with the sanction of the 
high authority of Mr. John Mill, it be ])ro]K)scd for this pur¬ 
pose to cxcm]>t him from any ])art of his e([ual share of con¬ 
tribution to the law, and so necessarily to throw so much uj»on 
other men, it Is demonstrably, pro tanto, a contribution b}* other 
men to provide for liis family, -alms, j)auper head-money, again, 
in the verj'^ sjiecious disguise of an encouragement to his thrift 
and providence. 

Tims far as to ‘Income,’ or the accruing ahilify, and its liability 
to taxation, of which it may be further ol)S(‘r\e(l, that all these 
considcrall(ms ap]>ly ecpially, Avhetlu'r this ‘ability’ arises from 
mere jjcistmal cxertitms.—such as labour, thr exer(?lso <if an art 
OT ])rolession, or from the use of ea])itai, or in any conceivable 
way ill Avliieh tlie law co-r)perat('S to give security to tliC process 
and to the a])]>ro]n-iali()n of the jn-oceeds : ainl again, that the 
share of contribution should be equal — that is to say, in the 
same simjdc aritl>mcti(;al proportion as the jn'oduec — results in 
all cases from this, that in all ]»avts of the process, in all })arts of 
the result, the operation of the hnv is eciually eUcciive; in other 
words, there are no discernible or assi"nal)le differences that 
Avonld justify the imposing more or less than a proportional 
burden’on any distinguishable part. 

And this is the result: — thatAvhether other kinds of‘ability* 
exist or not, whether they be taxable or not, at least income 
or the acmiirig ability is justly taxable in its whole extent, 
equally to the jnaintenance of the law while it so accrues. 

We come now to consider of the second of these kinds of dis- 
jwsablc means—those, namely, Avhich have accrued previously to 
the period of taxation, and Avlnch ]»roducc no contemporaneously 
accruing means, or ‘unproductive jwoperty.’* 

For the present purpose we Avill assume that an income tax. 


* Second Report. See the evidence of the witnesses indicated in 
tljc 1'uble of Contents under the title ‘ Unproductive Capital.’ 
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such as wc liavo before coTisulcreil as a just tax on .acci’niii" 
means, lias existed for an indefinite time, an assum})tion wliioh 
every year that passes brinsrs nearer to a jiractical trutli, — not 
that it Avas Instituted in 1842 ; for, as to ‘unproductive property ’ 
realised bedbre that <late in Kngl and or Scotland, some of the 
following remarks w<»uld recpiire modification. 

Whatever a man can iiavc, out of his own jiorson, must have 
been ac(piircd by him at some time or other. There Avas a time 
Avlicn it Avas an accruing property to him ; and at tliat lime he 
Avould have been, according to the foregoing view, justly taxable 
Ai])on the Avhole of its value.* 

The tax Avas paid for (amongst other things) the security of 
the ac([iu.''llion, security in its enjoyment. Ko oilier purpose of 
government exists but security of enjoyment of our various 
interests; and when property is specifically in ([uestion, and avo 
pay in respect of it, it is the se'eurity of its enjoyment in any of 
its enjoyable Avays Ave pay for, and not for any other thing than 
the security of its enjoyment. 

lla\ing jiaid Ins tax — say half the value, or lO.s-. on his ac¬ 
quired 2().s-. —he is in just possession of the remaining lO.v. to 
enjoy, to dis])Ose ol' as he })!eases. He chooses? still to possess 
it — thiit is his selected mode of enjoyment; and ho may do so, 
for the hiAv Avhich authorised his acquisition authorised his jios- 
session, Avhich is only the corjjoral realisation of his titidar acqiii- 
wsition ; ami the law Avliich took half of it for securing him in its 
ucqui^itIon inqdicitly secured him in its possession. It is his t > do 
as he ]>leases Avith, so that he does no harm to another, lie is 
not c(»m]H‘.lled to consume it if he conceives his enjoyment to be 
greater in preserving it. lie is not to be restrained from eon* 
Sliming it if he conceives that his enjoyment is greatest that 
Avay. He is not to be yircventcd from Avasting it, throAVing it 
into the sea or the fire if he so pleases, if that ife tjie mode of 
enjoyment he prefers; for being made bis jiroperry by laAv, all 
tlics(! .being acts of property, are determinable aC his, plertsurc; 
and the hiAv has no claim on him for any of these, having already 
had its claim discharged for making, it and securing it as Ids 
property. To have taxed it as accruing property or as income, 
and to tax it as remaining the same property, i.s to tax it tAvice 
over for the same thing. 


* Mr. Ilcmmings’ pamphlet, Avhic'h advocates the imposition of a 
tax equivalent to the Income Tax on all acquisitions, — l>y inherit j 
ance, bequest, gift, or other gainful processes, — to be paid when the 
acquisition operates as an accruing means, is deserving of an attentive 
consideration, for which space is wantibg here. 
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Nor is the case changed if he barters his copper so acquired 
for silver, his silver for gold—it is no new acquisition (unless 
a profit is made in the transaction, which takes it out of the 
category of unproductive pro]>erty,)—it is the same ability ex¬ 
actly that was tax^d in its first appearance as income. If his 
enjoyment of his acquisition is in gloating over it as gold, in 
contemplating it as a means of future enjoyment or of power, it 
is still the enjoymont he prefers, and an exercise of proprietary 
right, sccurccl to him in tlie security of the property itself. 

Nor if he barters it for a picture, a statue, a cabinet of coins, 
for elegant furniture, however durable it may be, is he less 
using his just right only of enjoyment, than if he had bartered 
it for a sight of a dissolving view, or dissipated it in a debauch, 
or in tar barrels and fireworks, for a fev de joie. All these 
liberties of disposition arc implied in the recognition of the ac¬ 
quisition of the property when it was first made as income. 

In fine, unj)roduct)vo property is no ability different fj-om 
wha^t the income was when it accrued, an{l was retained inslead 
of consumed. And if it wer*'justly taxed once in that ])roccss, 
it W'ould be double taxation ever to tax it again, because the 
owner elected a more lengthened enjoyment, ratlicr than a more 
fleeting enjoyment of his acquisition. 

And to tax it wmuld be confiscation of the very jjrojierty 
which, as income, the law affected to secure, or a double taxation 
of some other income; for, producing no new ‘ability,’ llie tax 
on it could only be paid by giving up a part of the property itself, 
or paying it out of some income by the supposition already 
taxed once on its own account. A man hoards his gold — say 
■’lOfiZ. — it is unproductive capital, which has paid Income Tax 
on its acquisition. Tax it now, as such unproductive capital, 
at what rate you will; for example, say at nO per cent.; the first 
year it wiirbc reduced to o(>/., the next to 2/3/., the next to 
12/. lOs.; and it must, sooner or later, be confiscated into the 
Kxehcqiier, all but an insignificant and constantly dccycasing 
residuum. It makes no difference to say that the owner may 
pay the tax on his hoards, his pictures, his furniture, out of his 
income accruing otherwise, and need not j)art with the unpro¬ 
ductive property in kind ; for this is, in fact, to make his income 
bear not only its own tax, but the tax on the unproductive pro¬ 
perty as well. In any way to tax unproductive property is not 
to tax ‘ ability,’ but to destroy ability; and is to tax either the 
original income, the ‘ ability,’ twice over, or the subsequent 
income or ‘ ability ’ twice over. i* 

The first institution of. an Income Tax, as indeed of every 
tax, produces disturbances that no device can remedy or corn- 
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pensate for. Tlins, as to unproductive property acquired in 
ICnj^land or Scotland before 1842, the year of the re-iuiposi- 
tion of the Income Tax, such property never had been taxed as 
income, anil so escaped all taxation under the Income Tax; 
and su[)posing tliat all our taxation was raised by an Income 
Tux, these incomes would have been protected and not have con¬ 
tributed. Still they could not justly be taxed now under an 
Income Tax on these two accounts: first, that they would 
have been taxable ability some time before 1842; say, for an 
average, in 1832; and to tax them in 1842, would have been 
to take for 1842 and retroactively the resources of another 
time; but more particularly on this account, that before the 
imposition of the Income 'fax, other equivalent taxes purchas¬ 
ing the like protections had been levied, and the owners having 
j>aid to those taxes ^v•hc7i they made their acquisition of these 
nnj)ro‘luctive objects, hadinelfect, or virtually, pui<l the Income 
Tax of that time. 

ft 

And now we may consider the third head of taxable ability, 
founded on the title to or expectation of disposable means to 
accrue substvjuontly to the period of taxation — say of incomes 
in exin'vtannj, — the subject on wblcli it is by some proposed to 
lay a ‘ Property Tax.’ 

For those wlio advocate a ‘ Property Tax’ do not pretend to 
ui^e the same language as other men. Men are generally agreed 
to call l>y the naine of ‘ Property ’ those external objects of 
value which can be ap[)ro|)riatcd to a man— by oj)efation of law, 
made his own., -propria. Hut the advocates of a ‘ Property Tax,’ 
admitting the liability of those persons whose ‘ ability ’ arjscs 
only froni their personal exertions in their labour, their skill, their 
accomplishments, their genius, have, in oi*der to include’all in¬ 
comes derived frf>m such qualities, acquirements, *d.n4 exertiqns, 
declared that these are, one an<l all, ‘ property.’ * 

Vic prefer, to such violence of language, tet describe the 
revenues of individuals from such sources, simply as -mcontc, — 
accruinpy which we have disposed of; .and in expectancy, which, 
with the expectancies from j)roductive property, rents, dividends, 
iuid the like, wc have now to consider. 

We have seen some of the grounds for maintaining that an 
‘ income tax,’ or a permanent tax on contemporaneously accru¬ 
ing ‘ ability,’ is just, and that it is proportional)ly accommodated 
both to the bcnclit in ‘ ability’ the subject derives from the 


* See extracts from Mr. Farr’s evidence, infra. 
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State, and also to the action of tlie State itself in securing that 
benefit to him. 

If such an income tax is to he a pcrmaiient tax on all the in¬ 
come that contemporaneously aecrucs, it must equally affect all 
income when it becomes income, in the hands of him to whom 
that income is an ‘ ability.’ AVhere there is no income there is no 
income tax; where there is little there is little tax; where, fhcrc 
is much there is much tax; where it varies in amount, the tax 
xarics iu amount; if it falls short of ex])CCtation, the tax falls 
short oxae.tlv to the same amount and at the same time—that is, 
when remission will be most needed; if it exceeds cx])ectation, 
the tax will increase in exact proportion, just when it can be 
best afforded; if all expectation, rational or irrational, is frus¬ 
trated, the State’s expectation of revenue from the tax is afieeted 
in exactly the same wav. 

l>ut here chiefly arises the n\atter of the debate Ix'tween the 
advocate^ for an ‘ Income Tax’ and the advocates for a ‘ Property 
Tax; 

It is (jhvions that when it is proposed to divide between Iavo 
classes of men a given burden, all that is to ho imposed on the 
one class, is not to he imjmsed on the other; or, in otlier words, 
if there be any deviation from e(juality, Avhat the one class is 
relieved from must he imposed on tlie otlu-r. Tijose who ohjeet 
to an equal Income Tax and proj)osc a l*roperty Tax instead, 
commonly state their view, as if they only contem])lated the 
relief of income, the mere innocimt reduction of the rate of 
taxation on ‘temporary and precarious income. The Indisjiutahle 
effect, the real jmrposc, sometimes avowed, sometimes not, is to 
increase the burden on permanent and certain income. Is'ow it 
may be found very conducive to clearness, without altering the 
material effect, if we assume one year’s ‘income’ as the unit of 
taxation, ipstead of a perpetual series of years, as the actuaries 
do, and if we describe the differences which it is proj)()scd to 
make between incomes, as additions to be made to the more 
permanent incomes, instead of as subtractions to be made from 
the less j)ermancnt. 

It is said then, that a man having secured one year’s income, 
and having no certain or probable prospect of making another, 
and being rated at Id. iu the pound on the amount, is unjustly 
taxed in comparison with* another, who having made the same 
income and paid the same tax is,certain or has a reasonable ex¬ 
pectation of making the like income next year, or for a longer 
series of years. It is said that this certainty, or this reasonable 
expectation, constitutes an improved condition, a greater ‘ability ’ 
to bear taxation, a greater property to be protected by the State, 
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and that the expc^tsint should he taxed, not only during all tie 
tiuic that he recxnvcs the income at Id. in the pound as the 
present Income lax docs, but also at a higher ratio in con- 



beforc the Committee* 

— A man with an annuity of 11. to last 1 year, would pay 
one Id. oidy, or at the rate of a little less than three per cent, on 
his \vh(jle income, just as lie and all others liable to the Income 
'J ax do now.f — 

— A man with I/, a year from a ju'ofcssion with an estimated 
prospect of a continuanee of the income for 3’- years, would Jiot, 
as now, pay 7r/. in the pound in each of these 3^ years, but .’U- 
times Id., or 2.?. ().]</. in the pound in each year, (»r in the 
time assumed 3] times 3* times 7</. ; and at the end of the 
3.! years will have, instead of l.v. \}d. on his 3/. ol* income re¬ 
ceived, have paid, bec/uise of his expectations, 7.s‘. I 'p'/., or in¬ 
stead of less than 3 per cent, on his annual ability, and on the 
whole of his income actually received, he will pay at the rate of 
more than 10 per et;nt. :|; — 

— Another man with \L a year from a j)rofosslon, Avit.h an csti- 
nnitcd prospect, of a eontiiiuance ol' the income for 7 years, would 
not pay, as now, Tt/. in the pound in each of these 7 ^ ears, but 
he ivould have to pay 7 times 7</., is. Id., in the pound in each 
year, and at the eml of tlie 7 ye:i.rs he will, instead of 4 a‘. 1//.. a.s 
now, have paid 7 times as much, or 1/. 8.?. 3,IJ., mr instead of 
less than 3 [U'r cent, on his annual ability, he will have paid on 
account of his expectations 20 per cent, on Jiis ainmal ability, 
and on the whole of his actual receipts. § —■ 

— Again, aiu)tlicr man with il. a year, an annnity certain for 
IG years, estimated as of a value of 12,] years, will j)ay, not 7d. 
a year, as now, in each of these 16 years, Imt )2] times 7d. or 


* (iuestions 3300, 3301. 3304. 3313. 3116. 3150. It'is to he ob¬ 
served tliat in taking one actuary's ex.irnplc Ave only take an illustra¬ 
tion of a ‘principle’ upon Avhich the whole body ot the actuaries are 
represented by tlieinselvcs as having deliberated and agreed before 
they in«lividiially eanie up to give evidence. See ^Mr. Farr’s rf inarks, 
2d Keport, 5021.5026.; and JMr. Samuel Brown’s etirlit'r remarks. 3921 

_2. All tlieir illustrations involve, as their principle does, exactly 

the same results, as do Mr. llurpe’s (cited in the note *, p. 567.) so far 
as they do. All may be reduced to the same ligures as those given 
in tiie text. 

f 2d. lieport, questions 3416. 3459. 

J Ib. question 3313. § Jb. question 3304. 
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12s. %d. in the first year, and a lesser sum each year as the 
annuity is reduced to 15, 14, 13 years, &c.; so that at the end 
of IG years, as now, instead of 16 times Id., or 9a-. Aid., he will 
have jiaid more than 114 times Id., or 3/. C^. 1 ()«/., on 16/. 
annuity, or, instead of less than 3 per cent, on all his ability, as 
now, he will have j)aid more than 21 per cent.* 

Another man having a ])ermancnt annual income of 1/. a year 
from freehold land or Government funds, is considered to have a 


certainty^ equal to 33 years and 4 months; lu-, instead ol’ 'id. in 
the pound for ever, is to pay 19s. 6^/. in the pound for ever, 
or, instead of less than 3 per cent, on his annua} ability, he is to 
pay at the I'ate of above 97 3 per cent, on his annual and total 
ability for cver.f 

The now too happy reeijnents of vents and dividends in per¬ 
petuity shall, under the reformed ‘ Property 'fax,’ lia\c liereafler, 
a^ a favour,—for it v.ill be a fraction beyond tlicir strict due, 
one sixpeimy-piecc, ibr every sovereign they' n<nv draw I A 
liundred pounds a year in consols, which, in their ignorant and 
short“siglited jmeferenee for '■ ])crp(‘tuity ’ or ‘ certainty ' of re¬ 
venue, unknowing that hcnceforlli l)oth tliese qualities are to 


mean ‘ pcr])Otual and certain confiscation and beggary,' they may 
have j)urchiised for 3333/. of liard money', sliall, 'wlien tiie liank 
has deducted tlie * 3Voj>crty" Tax,' yield them '21. d-v. 54//. JMy 
liord Duke, now' enjoying his 10(),i)()0/. a year in gross irom 
100,000 acres, sliall then rceeiv/; from liis tenants, who liave 


paid his ‘ Proyicrty-^ Tax,’ just 2,222/. Ia. 5r/., out of which he 
may i)rovidc for his land-tax. Ins tilhe-rent-eharge, his re]>airs, 
pay his noble dowager motber her jiortion, and Jiis brothers 
and sisters their charges. A ‘ Property d’ax ’ wdll be a fine 
lesson to him in our popular doctrine of Pquality. 

Such a result is so startling, that it is not to be believed 
that any ouq man, still less that tlic W'holo i.-ody' of the actuaries 
heard before the Committee, and, as they lead us to believe, their 
wdiole body absent and present, would propose and indorse any 
such proposition. The plan of confiscation, as here jacsented, 
seems almost too extravagant to bo entertained by the wildest 
leveller. 


Nor have the actuaries, and those who have adopted their 
views, ventured so to j)resent it. They have taken a more 
innocent-seeming and popularity-engaging course, and have pre- 
fented their plan in a mode of stijtcment which has effectually 
veiled its monstrous character. They have adopted a reversed 
mode of statement, taking 7c/. in the pound, not as a minimum 


* 2d Report, question 3301. 


I Ib., question 3300. 
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but as their inaxiniutu rate, and, having made that the rate for 
charging any perpetuity of the estimated value of 33^ years, 
they seem to be proposing in a * Property Tax ’ nollilng so very 
liard by the landowner, freeliolder, or other owner of a per¬ 
petuity, inasmuch as he is, in fact, now taxed at that same 
rate by the existing ‘ Ineoitie Tax; ’ and their subsequent course 
is .smooth—is truly delightful, nothing else, indeed, but alle¬ 
viation of the burden otx the less fortunate men who have less 
* permanent ’ and ‘ certain ’ interests, reducing their rates of tax 
for the annuity certain for 16 years from Id. to l^rf. in the 
pound, for the income estimated as of seven years’ duration Irom 
7f/. to 14f/. iu the pound, for that estimated as of 3^ years’ from 
7fA to Id. in tlic pound, and for the annuity of 1 year from Id. 
one-liltli of a penny in tlie pound.* 

\\’e have merely dealt with their own chosen cases, and their 
own estimates and tigures, beginning, however, our statement 
with the one year’s annuity as charged at the now familiar 7cZ. in 
the pound, instead of the “ beautifully less' one-fifth of a penny, 
and ha\e proceeded to as(iortain what tlie charge would be on 
the other incomes calcidated on that proportion of Id. iu the 
])Ound on the annuity for one year. For this reason, too, iu 
order to lift tht‘ disgul.-^o unde]- which the w'hole proposal is 
covered, the mode of &taleuicnt is here changed, as before men¬ 
tioned, using the language—which is really the Jauguage natural 
and approjn’iate to the actuaries’ plan — expressive of addition to 
the lowest term instead ol’ subtraction, as they do from the 
InghesI ; multiplication of the lowest term where they use divi¬ 
sion of the highest, the whole effect being muthematically iden- 

* li is. sd'ltu' all explanation, hard to believe that the eflect of. the 
acLuai ie?.' pro^tosul is as rendered :ii)Ove,*aiid it is therefore desirable 
that the very figures given by IVlr. Williams in exemplification of 
their \iews .should be di.splayed. Tbej^ are here collected together, 
wdtli I’cfcrences to tlx; number.s of the questions iji answer to which 
are given .such of lii.s details as he thinks fit to dcveldp. • 

A. (.{.ton.) t'lijoyinf? a perpetuity estimated at a.'J-S yrs. lOOOt. x 33 3 yrs- will pay 
29/. .‘tv. \il. X 3;}-3-971/ or it. IBs. 'A\tL, or lesii than 3 per cent. 

B. (3301.) annuity of Ifiyrs. estimated at 12.^ yrs, and of course decreasing 
yearly, looo/. x lG.r would pay .= lOo/. (Iv. 3d. or 12«. 5d. or | per cent., or, in the 
proportion of ph of A.’s rate. 

C. (3304) professional income estimated at 7 yrs. 1000/. x 7 ^^mild pay 
6/. 2a. fit/. X 7—43/. or 10.y. lOid. or per cent., or, in the proportion of ;,th of A.’* 
rale. 

C. (3313.) professional income without ‘good will’ estimated at 3J yrs. 
1000/. X .-q would pay 3/. l.v. Ad. x .‘g=-ll/. or, 6». 3]</. or Jes«-- than \ per cent., or, 
in the propornon of ^th of A.’s rate. 

T). (344(;.) (3459.) annuity of 1 year, c.stlniated at .‘U yrs. UlOO/. x 1 would pay 
17/, Gs. X I - 17 j«. ad. or. Is. 9t/. or less than-yV per cent., or, in the proportion of 
‘ rd of A.'s rate. 

3>.IU » 
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tical In tlic one expression and in the other, with the advantage, 
however, in our statement, of something like practical quantities 
being spoken of, and such as may aid a practical appreciation ot 
the proposal. 

The simple and effectual way to deal with all these proposals 
of a ‘ Property "J'ax ’ on * cnjntalised income ’ is the same, — 
to put in their lowest rate some sum that would jrt'oducc a tax 
Avortli collecting—7rf. or Is. in the pound, instead as they do 
onc-fiftli of a penny, or sonic such intangible worthless amount, 

— and it will always appear, that 7(f. in tlie jiound on an income 
of one year’s value ’ ' confiscation of the whole income and jirin- 
cipal of a perpetuity; that a tax of l.s'. in tlte pound—a tax 
quite on their princijdcs within the range of probability—would 
require the owner of a fee simple, or of consols, to pay 33.v. 41, 
in tax for every 20a-. of rent or dividend that he received. 

Ikit the actuaries may object to our mode of statement, com- 
inencing with a niinii.nim of 7(f. in the pound, that it is a 
practical cxagg(;ration, inasinueli as, confiscating all rents, all 
national dividends, its effect would be to raise a nmch gretilcr 
amount of taxatimi than we now reijuire for all tin* ])resent 
purposes of (iovernruent*, and so w'ould never i>e curried expei'i- 
mentally to that length. 

' The reply miglit be confined to this, that if their plan requires, 
in order to retain its pla;;sibility, such theoretical atoms as 
one-fifth of a penny in the pound fin* its lowest unit, and will 
not endure the test of taking exi.-ting praetieal rates for its 
elements at oUe end of the scale as well as at the other, their 
plan is self-condcnmed. If at any assumed rate tln ir jdan 
involves, as a necessity to itself, at one end insensible taxation 

— taxation impossible frorij its minuteness, or, at tlie other end, 
T-axation which, by its extravagance, is confiscation, it is mani¬ 
fest that it is wholly impracticable as a just system of taxation. 

Pesides, their pica in extenuation tliat confiscation of all per¬ 
manent rents and dividends would raise more revenue than is 
now required, and therefore cannot be contcm[iatcd, li.as little 
in it. If all Schedule A., could, on their omtii princijiles, bo 
taxed as ‘constant and permanent’—which it could not,— and 
all Schedule C. — which could still less, — those two schedules, 
comprising all the rents and all the dividends, would by abso¬ 
lute confiscation yield but 

A. 94,840,000 
C. 26,044,000* 

j^l20,884,000 a year; 

* See Mr. Farr’s Answer, 2d. Report, 4938. 
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or about twice our present national income. There would 
surely be nothing very embarrassing in such a revenue to 
gentlemen who could carry a ‘property tax’ .at all. It would 
be easy to the enlightened financiers who abound amongst 
them to find pleasant ways for spending the surplus sixty 
millions, if it Avere any thing like so much, amongst the 
‘ oppressed’ and ‘ill-treated’ multitude now so overcharged in 
Schedule D. Besides, all the present local taxes are liable to 
all their objections to the ])rescnt Income Tax; and surely 
roads, drainage, local improvements, justice to the poor man, 
and a few obvious developments of the objects of local taxation, 
might very easily dispose of the residue. But, supposing that 
they moderately abstained, and only raised our present sixty 
millions, only confiscated l().s‘. in pound of A.’s and C.’s ‘cer- 
‘ tainty,’ taxing D., then, at Ih/. in the pound, it wouhl not so 
very much soften the confiscatory character of their ‘ Property 
‘ Tax.’ 

But there is this, further, to be observed in their plan, and the 
figiire.s which they have selected for its exemplification. Taking 
these figures, as they put them forth as intended for practical 
ado})tion, they invob c a still more insidious danger. Seliedulcs 
A., C.,E. suffer a levy of the Income Tax in a manner from w’hich 
they cannot escape, as the tax is taken out of rents, dividends, 
and official salaries before the income reaches its recipient; the 
tax is levied even more certainly than the income is received, and 
commonly involves no costly preliminaries or accompaniments of 
returns, assessments, appeals, or the like, and allows of no eva¬ 
sions. The tax on ‘ permanent and certain income ’ under 
these .schedules is the most certainly and the most cheaply 
levied of all, and is proportionably the most productive part 
of the tax. Now let us imagine the effect of a ‘ Property '^fax’ 
levying thirtj'-tlircc times as much off these schectules as .oft* 
temporary and precarious incomes in Schedule D. for every fifth 
(d‘ a penny off D., seven pence off A., C., and E.* Would this 
fifth of a penny in the poim«l much tempt the Chancellijr of the 
Exchequer? would it when collected pay the cost of collection, 
returns, assessments, appeals, and all? Would 150 such sums, 
making altogether 2.9, fit/,, be worth collecting—in the manner 
in which it must be collected— oft* the recipient of an uncertain 
150/. a year? 

Would any income, c^en pf the supposed average of all 
incomes exceeding 150/., say of 551/.'^, at this rate paying a 

* See Mr. Farr’s Estimate iji 2d Report, 4862^ 
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yearly tax of 9s. 2 j-rf.. at all remunerate the cost of tlie opera¬ 
tion and machinery of collection. If not — and experience (the 
result of which, however, we cannot now wait to display,) proves 
that it would not — it is evident that the tax on all such in¬ 
comes below the mean income of 551/. a year, would and must 
be, on every sound principle of policy, abandoned. Here is at 
once an exemption of more than one half of all this kind of 
income in the country, now liable to the tax, besides what is 
now exempted as beiufjj under 150/. a year. Well done yc 
actuaries, good an'l faithful servants of Schedule D., you have 
turned your * eminent mathematical talent ’ to rare account. 
Hut what sum, on your primdples — on your own figures — 
would ])ay for its lev}' ? Let us suppose that the present tax of 
1(1. in the pound on 150/. a year ])ays its incidental expenses 
with sufficient ovcrjdiis to make it prudent to levy it. It raises 
4/. Is. Of/, a year. \\ hat income, valued at one year’s j)urchasc, 
would j):iy the same 'unount of 4/. Is. iul. ? An income of 
5250/. So all incomes below tiiat would be for un[>rofitable- 
ncss ])ractically untaxable. The result is obviously this, that 
this class of ‘ temporary and i)recarious incomes ’ would be 
wholly beyond the roach oi‘ taxation. 

Thus does the plan ol’ a ‘ Property Tax ’ n<it only confiscate 
‘ proj^erty,’ but exonerate ‘ income.’ Such is the revolution 
which the uctuarie.'' develop, even in their own selected figures, 
in all our present views of property, by which ‘ certainty 
^ and permanency ’ of income, for w'liich hitherto all mankind 
ha'i'c j)aid their full market value in purse or ])erson, shall be 
made only ' certain and permanent spoil,’ and temporariness and 
precarlousness shall be converted into a perpetual and certain 
privilege of exemption. 

Tt is noksalisfactory to display thus practically a mystification, 
whieli has been })ut forward by some of the most eminent men 
in their profession, and has obtained the approval of the greater 
part of the press, and of a large portion of all who think, write, 
or talk upon the subject. It does not leave the mind in a 
satisfactory state, unless the generation of such a delusion is 
accounted tor; and this must be now attempted, rapidly, as our 
remaining space peremptorily requires. 

For the advocates of the IVoperty Tax have, for these pre¬ 
posterous results, a 8upj)osed thcqrctiaal justification, which they 
put fbrward on all occasions, and is the cloud of dust under 
covcf of which they make arid mask their charge. 

It is this: — 
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‘Every man ought to be taxed in proportion to his means oi* 
property.’* 

liis property consists not in his income alone, but in all that pro- 

* 48{)4. The tljeory is taken by preference from its latest enun¬ 
ciation, that by Mr. Farr, made after all the other actuaries had 
been heard and examined, and their ^ iews sifted and discussed for 
some months. This fact, and Mr. Farr’s reputation amongst them, 
and the acknowledged agreement (5021. 5026.) of the actuaries in 
these their ‘essential principles,’ enables us to present their own 
statement .os being arw/w,e of their contjdete views, the expression of 
which will be found extended through the evidence of the whole of 
the actuaries in the second Report. JSIr. Hume’s draft report, ib. p. 
XXV., statc.s tlie effect of their doctrine, which he ad(‘pts more sum¬ 
marily, thus: — ‘It appears evident to your Committee, that to be 
‘ equitable, the tax should every year be levied on the value of the 

* property, labour, and skill being»the properly of large classes of the 

* country; and that each person having more than a minimum amount 
‘ of incom<‘, should contribute in proportion to the share (»f that value 
‘ in his posses.sion. The tax w'oiild thus become in the strict sen%e of 
f the %vord, a Properly tax, and each i)erson W’ould be taxed in pro- 
‘ portion to his ability; which is measured more aacurately, and ex- 
‘ pressed more clearly by the value of the property in his po.s.«es8ion 
‘ under the protection ot the State, Ilian by any other standard. 

‘ The value of the property of caidi person is be.»t determined by 
‘ the sale value of his interest in real and personal estate; and by the 
‘ capitalised value of his income derived from skill and industry. 
‘ The (luota on which he would thus he assessed, wuuld be the near- 
‘ est approxinvilion to tln^ price for which his estate would sell, or to 
‘ the value of which lie would be deprived by its loss and the loss of 
‘ his industrial income. 

» • 

* Various examples of assessments of this kind have been submitted’ 
‘ to your Committee by the several witnesses, from whicii the foUoW.- 

* ing have been selected :— 

■Assessed Value. 

* A. has IjOtXV. a year in Long Annuities - - '£ 6,875‘ 

‘B. has 1,0(K)/. a year in Consols, at par - - r 33,333 

* C. has 1,000/. a year from land, worth 30 years’ pur- * 

chase 30,000 

‘ D. has 1,(XX)/. a year from land during* his life ' - 16,667 • 

‘ E. has the revei'sion of rents of 1,000/. a year after 

the death ofD. - - - - - - -16,666 

* F. has houses returning in current rents 1,000/. a year 16,(KK) 

‘ These values serve to represent the suras for which such annuities, 

‘ rents, securities, and estates, which are all designated Property, 

‘ would sell; and they also ^press the extent of loss against w;hich 
‘ the holders are protected by the laws and institutions of the eoun- 
‘ try. Your Committee repeat, that they know of no more accurate 

* indication of the ability of the rosiiective proprietors to piiy the tax, 

* than is furnished by the values of their respective properties/ 
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duces that income: ‘ His skill and industry alone, which enable him 

* to earn an anuual rent for his services, is property in the most 

‘ essential sense of the word.' * ‘ All the sources of incomes derived 

* from professions are property: a prima donna is as much property 

‘ as the theatre in which she sings.' f • 

* The revenue ol a person in a year by no means expresses either 
‘ his ability or his duty to bear the burdens of tljc State.’| ‘The ability 

* is most strictly expressed by the amount of property possessed by 
‘ each individual in the State ‘the power to produce anddis|)ose of 

* property;’ [| including the present valne of all the income wliich a 

* man possesses, as well as the value of all his estates and goods.’^ 

‘ No more just ru. j can be laid down than that each jjerson should 

* contribute in proportion to the property possesstnl by him during the 
‘ year ;’** ‘thus, wliil(! A.receives au income from an estate he holds in 
‘ fee, and B. receives an income from pro})erty fliat he holds for life; 
‘these two parties, 1 conceive, ought not to be taxed ecpiully : 1 
‘ should tax them in proportion to the present valne of their incomes. 

‘ The present value of an annuity upon a man’s life varies with his 
‘ age. 1 will take the :ige of B. at lO; the present value of the an- 
‘ nuity at tliat age would be about Kli; years’ purchase; thendbru 

* IjOOOf. a ytiar, possessed by that man, would he i»nly worth KJ.b'tiJJf. 

* wliile the incoiiio of A., enjoyed in perpetuity, would be wortil 

* 33,0,33/.ft A. might immediately, if he ehose. convert his pro[icrty 

* in fee simjde into a source of enjoyment by selling the property for 
‘ 3.3,333/., and getting double, tlie life annuity he now enjoys.’if ‘ J 
‘ conceive Ihi.s i.s strictly taxing ll'.e property, because be wdio Las 
‘ an estate worth 1,000 a year in perjx-tuity, is wtjrth 33,333/,; de- 
‘ prive him of his projau’ty, and lie is de.prixed of 33,333/.’ §§ 

‘ Property ouglit to lx- taxed in consideration of the protection 

* afforded by the State.'||jj If a man had JOO/, a yeai^ for one. year, 

‘ iv is evident tlial. lie xvould not Lave so inncli property under 
‘ the protection of the Stale as a man with 100/. a year for 10, or 

* 20, or KX) years ; the first mail, if dcprivi'd of the title to liis pro-^ 
*perty, would be deprived only of 100/.; but tlu‘ other man would be 

‘ deprived of,00 times, or lo6 times 100/.; and, therefore, the only 
‘ fair way bf dealing with these men, is to assess them on the present 

* value of their xvhole income.‘ A man receiving 100/. for a year 
‘ from a %'ariable source, has only Ihe amount of tliat year’s interest 
‘ to protect, whilst a man who receives 100/. a year for life ought 
‘•to pay in proportion to t)ie State which protects his property.’ 

* Let the country be invaded, as for instance this country xvas at tl:e 
‘ time of the Conquest, or as India has been; that may deprive not 
‘ only the present pnsse.ssor, but the reversionee, of the xvhole amount 
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‘of liis property.’* ‘If the country is invaded and the property 
‘ is confiscated, the man with a property returning 100/. for one 

* year will lose 100/., and the man with a property ret iiriiing 100/. 

‘ for every year of 10 years will lose 1000/., to lax each of them at 
‘ 3/. would he manifestly unjust.’■j' 

‘ 1 certainly consider that if the two parties A. and B. were taxed 
‘ upon these respective terms, they would be paying in proportion to 
‘ the extent of interest protected by the State : that is shown very 

* strikingly by assuming that they arc both de))rived of the pro- 
‘ teclion of the State, and that, consequent I}*-, both lose their pro- 

* perty by invasion or any other cause; it is quite, evident that 
‘ the person in possession of the life estate would lose 16,669/., 

* and that the otlier would lose 33,333/.’J 

‘ I would ciqntalise the income derived from landed property, and I 
‘ would capitalise the income derived from variable pvojierty, accord- 
‘ ing to tlie values of the day, and I would tax tliom in proportion, so 

* mueh p(*r 1000/., on the value of tlie property or oftbe income.’§ 

‘I tbiuk in that case the tax would be a just tax, and that every 

* pei-son of common sense in tlie country avouM be of the same 
‘ oi>inion.’!j 

‘ I would value annuities, wdiethcr from trades or profession’s, on 
‘ the same principle, hut at a dilTerent rate, of interest.’^ 

‘ I would apply the same rule to incomes dependent upon health or 
‘ busini'ss; introducing the additional risk of the person dying or 
‘ being disabled.’** 

‘ J mean to include unjn-odnctiA'e projiorty, because I conceive all 
‘ tliat property to be under the jiroteetion of the Government.’"ff 
* Tlie iiieonie of the year {national revenue ?) sliould not necessarily 
‘ be jiaid out of the produce of the year, or out oftbe revenues of the 

* year ; but ia. any case, it ouglit to be paid by tlie persons possessing 
‘ that pmducc; not in proportion to the amount produced in that 
‘ year, but iu proportion to the \alue of their share in the,produce qf 
‘ that year and of all future years.’^ j 

‘ In the quality of perfect justice no other tax approaches a Property 
Tax.’§§ . 

Such is the theory of a Property Tax expounded to us by 
the actuaries, who have been put forward, nothing loath,'by its 
advocates as men the most conversant of any with the values of 
incomes and property, and the most competent of all men, by 
tlioir mathematical and professional aceompHshments, to estimate 
their taxable ability and liability, and therefore qualified to 
propound to us the true principles and to make manifest to us 
the arcanum of finance and justice hitherto concealed from us, 
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because, apparently, statesmen, chancellors of the exchequer, 
‘ philosophers and mathematicians,’ have not studied the subject 
in life insurance offices. 

Those who buy and sell commodities, or act as appraisers of their 
selliiif^’ value,—as actuaries commonly do—of annuities, or pay¬ 
ments for shorter »ir longer terms,—commonly know one thing, at 
least, about their commodities ; that is, their value in exchange, 
their value for sale. They know the fair price, the cheap price, 
and the dear price; and, as they know this, are excellent advisers 
in the process of buying or selling. But it by no mcarfs follows, 
nor is it found in }>ractioe, that the salesman, the broker, or the 
appraiser, who so well knows the commercial value of an object, 
is equally well acquainted with the nature, the properties, the 
excellences, and caj)abilities of the commodity, as those other 
persons are who produce it, avIio develoj) it, who consume it, 
who use it, Avho enjoy it, who h;ive, in fjict, everything else to 
do with the commodity except to ascertain its selling price. 

It is, however, a common <lclusion of self-love, and a common 
delusion of disinterested opinion too, that he who knows the price 
of a thing knows all that is cssentiiil about it. The actuaries in 
the present case, and no small portion of the public besides, hold 
the opinion that, knowing the sale price of a given yearly sum, 
the actuaries know exactly what the rcci])icnt of that sum ought 
to pay for Government. A salesman at Sinithlicld, a first-rate 
judge of the price of beef, would as reasonably pretend to fix a 
fciriff of prices whieli the consumers of beef shall give for all 
other commodities, as that a valuer of annuities fo» sale or pur¬ 
chase should, as such, claim superior authority to decide what 
sums all classes of recipients or non-recipients of income shall 
pay to Government for preventing our being robbed, beaten, 
cheated, or the like. 

For the vqluc of our incomes for sale has simply nothing to 
do with the matter. 

And we have two very ‘ heavy * volumes of evidence on 
‘ the Projlerty and Income Tax ’ which, so far as concerns the 
aj>praisement by actuaries of the saleable value of income (and 
this is the one datum that involved all the rest of the process), 
is as entirely and absolutely beside the question as if the evidence 
had all been taken in reference to the last new planet. 

The * Property ’ taxer’s elements are these. ‘ All a man’s 

* income, present and prospective, is his property. His property 
‘ is his means. If he were to los'e all his property he would lose 
^ both the present and tlie future enjoyment of it. The State 

* protects him from this loss. He ought to pay to the State 
‘ according to its protection. Therefore he ought to pay at 
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‘ present for both the protection of the present and the protection 

* of the future enjoyment of bis property.’ 

The inconsequential character of the inference is so apparent, 
that it is only to be accounted for on the principle that too much 
learning in one way causes madness in another, — too much of 
the practice of valuing annuities at their present saleable value, 
has made the actuaries forget two essential things,—that the 
present value of it for sale is not the income itself, nor its capa¬ 
bilities for taxation or for any other single purpose but for sale, 
and — that the present protection by Government in the current 
year is not all that Government provides, nor that a continuing 
income has to pay for. 

Though it is a probable contingency, that brokers and ac¬ 
tuaries, perhaps, naturally look on as its pro[)er destination, that 
the title to property is to be sold, that the interest in a prospec¬ 
tive income is to be assigned away; this is not the true utili¬ 
tarian, moral, or economical use of such property. On the con¬ 
trary, it is commonly the most lamentable fact in its history that 
it is to be sold or assigned a wav. Nor is it the sale or th’e sale 
price that makes the fund for tasfation. On the contrary, it is 
the enjoyment—the continuity of the enjoyment and use — that 
makes the benefit, the continuing means, the continuing ‘ ability’ 
to be taxed. 

The principles of public and of private economy are in every 
respect the same. What is ruinous in domestic husbandry has 
never been found to be profitable or just in statesmanship. What 
a good man, a wise man, has to do, is to retain his property or 
his income, to enjoy it in moderation, and imjirove it prudently. 
It is a rule, too, of economy, both domestic and national, 
that the wants of the day should, as far as possible, be satisfied 
by provision made beforehand, and not by a consumption by 
anticipation of next year’s means, and still less-by anticipation 
of the whole means of a man’s whole life. He 'frho acts on 
any other plan in his expenditure than the fir^st is a,spend- 
thrift, and will soon have the profligate’s experien6e of what 
his property is worth to sell. Indeed, his first step would 
be the sale. For if any man should regulate his expenditure 
•for other things by the rule recommended for the Property 
Tax — if, say an actuary, having three years of expectancy 
of a professional income, should think of carrying out in his. 
domestic arrangements the rule of expenditure which he has 
laid down for his and all people’s expenditure in the article of 
Government, namely, that he should pay his expenses,' not out 

* of the produce of the year, or out of the revenues of the year, 

‘ but in proportion to the value of Tus share in the produce of 
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* that year, and of all future years,’* and should accordingly pay 
for house rent every year times as much as a single year’s 
income would justify, for bread, butcher’s meat, clothing, ser¬ 
vice, and all his otlier requirements, in the same proportion ; it 
is very clear that he would simply be a beggar at the end of the 
lirst year for the next two years and a half,—tliat is, for all 
the rest of the time during which by the hypothesis he is to 
have any income. If a proj)rictor of consols, an owner of 
land, or aught else, being inqn’essed witli his friend the 
actuary’s admiration of the ‘ perfect justice ’ of the Property 
Tax, should adoj)t also his view of the rule of public eco¬ 
nomy, and carry it out into practice in his domestic economy, 
he Avould, if he had a life interest, make himself in the first 
year destitute for life, which is long enough; or, if he was 
owner of the perjictuity, he would clearly expend the value of 
his property for ever, in this one year. 

Unfortunately there are some spendthrift lords of the land and 
permanent annuitants, and there may he ])ossil)ly a fast actuary, 
who in pvactiee, and (luite unconscious of the ‘ perfect justice’ 
of their conduct, do expend some of the ‘ produce of future 
‘ years’ in the enjoyments of this. But even these, whom men 
call prodigals, and actuaries no doubt i;all doers of ]»erlect 
justice, would scarcely allow their bakers to charge say one 
loaf to-day as tldrty-thrcc loaves to the landlord, and as tlircc- 
anu-a-half loaves to the actuary, and thev would be likelv to 
insist on paying for one loaf as one loaf, just as other men 
desire to do “ivith Government,—pay for one year’s protection 
as tnc protection of one year. 

.Why the rule of expenditure, ivldch would be madness in 
any man in his domestic economy, is to be imposed on him as 
to his public i'xjonomy, is now to be seen. 

Is the Government tlien an exception; is this one of the 
commodities or muniments of man’s life or property that ought 
to be provided lor by any other than the realised means of the 
time ? or is the expectation or ceitainty of next year’s produce 
or income a present ‘ means ’ for the provision of Government ? 
Should a field he protected by law this year by the expenditure 
of the anticipated value of next year’s, or the next hundred 
years’, crops — should a lawyer or a prima donna’s protection 
this year be paid lor by expenditure of his or her salary expected 
next year, or the next three years and a half, or throughout 


* Mr. Farr’s statement of the actuaries' principle. Second Re¬ 
port (4937.). 
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whatever is the term of years estimated as that of their probable 
receipt of professional income? If so, what is it that would 
make such expenditure the height of folly in all other cases, 
'justice’ and ‘ eoinraon sense,’ when exercised for Government ? 

Government is, '.is the advocates of a Property Tax incessantly 
tell us, the ]irotcctor of all a man’s property—of every man’s 
jn’operty. It is true, and they might also add, of all a man's 
other interests; hut that further fact would not serve the pur¬ 
pose of making it appear that property, and all property, and 
property alone, is to pay the cost of Government, and to be the 
test and measure of liability to taxation. However, let it stand 
that Government is the protector of j)ropcrty, — and that pro- 
2 )erty ought to contribute proportionally. 


Tlicn what is the ruoroii'i’iON ? Here is the very simplb 
qu(!stion whicli these persons, .'so mathematical as they arc, 
])C‘rsist in ovca-looking or misrepresenting. A proportion has at 
least lour terms. In tliis case the simple terms always are: ■»— 
As ])ropei‘ty is to protei-'tion, so is one month’s income to one 
month’s protection, or one year’s income to one year’s jirotcction, 
and so on. 

i*roj)crty, or any other interest, can but be protected accord¬ 
ing to its nature. Government can only do ivliat mortal men 
can do : it can only jirotcct what is in being, while itself is in 
being. Property may be transient or permanent, it may be 
])cru-hablc property, or jiropcrty in durable metals or 2 >recious 
stones, t)r an indestructible field. 


And government, the law, and its administration,—is that an 
absti acti»)n, or is it a, practieal arrangement of which we know thex 
nailin', and action? Government is simply a practical nrrangtj- 
ment, which avc daily carry on by personal agencies, modifying 
it at our will, now making it more, now less effilTlei;!,, now. 
adding hands and making it more costly and ijcrhaps not more 
edicient,— now wiilidrawing them and making it cheapcr,,and'it 
may he better or worse. It is a personal machinery, tlu' cost 
of which we can regulate at jileasure, having as much or as 
little of it and its o[)cratit>ii, its 'protection,’ as the holders of 
the jjiirsc strings choose. Its cost, the whole object of taxation, 
can bo and indeed always is ascertained for every year, and if o 
])Icasc to be so curion&ly speculative, we have hut to Avork a few 
sums ill division, by divisors of 12, or 52, or 365, to know its 
cost in every inoiith, and every week, and every day, nay CAcry 
hour, minute, or second. 

What tiion is Government, but a regimented corapleracnt of 
men, doing certain jirescribed AVork, or AA^ork ‘discrctioufiry 
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within ccrtiiin limits, from hour to hour, from tlsiy to day, from 
year to year ? The cost of it is the cost of doliifif this saxnc 
work in the same hours, days, and years. And taxation, whether 
levied incessantly as Customs, and Excise, and some otlier duties 
arc, or periodically, as others are, is hut the contribution, more 
compulsory it is true than voluntary, more unpleasant as all 
paying is than the receipt of the purchased beneht, but nccossary 
to pay this cost. 

And as to income and property, what can Government do but 
from time to time protect such as is at the time actually in case. 
If I have perishable fruit, that will rot by to-morrow, I and no 
other man, and no government can ]»rolect me in its enjoyment, 
but by giving me ])roseut protection while it exists capable of 
being destroyed or abstracted. An immemorial common law, 
a stringent statute of Edward TIL, a decision last year of Her 
Majesty’s Bench, will do nothing for me, unless at this instant 
there is the constabh'. the judge, the sheriff, and, if need be, the 
last resource the military force, the things that cost money 
and iKcessitate taxation, ready and available to me hero and 
novr. And if 1 have a field, what will jirotect It? Not'my 
title assuredly, tliougli it be by gilt direct from tlic nation itself, 
Blenheim or Strathfieldsaye. ]M\ title, my right, the allowance 
of my right, now or for next year or to all eternity, costs the 
nation nothing. And it avails me nothing if tlie Stale; does iiot 
all the time that m\ title enure» keo]» uj) tliat reidly costly ar¬ 
rangement of constables, judges, sheriffs, and the rest, ncoessaiy 
for my protection wliencvor I am threatened or attacked. This, 
but not my title, will cost imnicy just as long as the force is 
kept up. This expense must be incurred so long as J want llic 
protection, and I may justly be called on to ])ay for it by the 
day, the month, or the year, as T want it, as it is in fact pro¬ 
vided, and‘as it is in fact paid for. 

(iovernment is not titles, is not rights, it is not the enun¬ 
ciation., pi'bmulgation, definition of their nature, limitations, or 
incidents. Government does not give these titles, (iovern- 
ment is the corporal, human, eating, drinking, dressing, locomo¬ 
tive, active, consuming, costly, force of living men, in various 
ranks und orders of service, who each and every day stand in 
readiness to protect the enjoyment of the objects of these rights, 
of these titles, as it finds them already defined,—to deter and 
repel aggression threatened or made upon them, to redress injury 
to them, and to execute justice ou the aggressors. 

But,*say the advocates of the ‘property tax,’ a permanent 
yearly inctinri has a value greater than an income for one year, 
as 33*3 ti) 1,—is saleable at a price in that proportion, and this 
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price, this valuer, which a man may obtain when he [)leascs, which 
is a means he may avail himself of when he chooses,—this value, 
thivS property, the State protects, and he ought to pay accordingly 
33‘3 times the tax he would pay on an income of only one year’s 
duration. 

True again, but Avith this qualification. The State protects it, 
but not all this year. The State, as we see it this year, will, we 
expect, be much the same next year; and we, calling similar 
things by the same common name, call the state of this year 
and the state of next year, and of the year and years after 
•that for ever, by the same name — for it has a principle of con¬ 
tinuity in it, as h'sscr bodies i)olitic have. And we expect that 
what the human instruments employed in Government last year, 
did last j'c.'ir, that Avliat they and their successors this year do 
this year, they and their successors next year and the next year 
again, as far forward as we care 'to speculate, will do for as long 
a ])criod as we concern ourselves about. And if these instru- 
nienis of Government act next year they will be provided for by 
the ‘ wavs and means,’ and if ihcv do not, we will do our best to 
cut off their supplies there and then. 

Kow, having the expectation that Government will in future 
operate as it has done hitherto—proved by experience to be 
in tlic main a reasonable expectation: \vc may act upon it‘ac¬ 
cordingly— we sh,iuld be absurd if we did not. Therefore, we 
aoeuiiiulatc, Ave iinproA’c, avc earn, we purchase permanent 
goods, and e^^tates, not with any notion that avc are tp have all 
tlie iH'otcdloii \\e retiuirc to the whole of our acquisitious from 
the Government of the current year. Wc know that we shall 
AA'ant the protection every year, one year as much as another';, 
and iinU'ss avc were assured that avc shoidd have its protection 
next year and thenceforward, wc should have a vejy different 
estimiition of such ac(juihitions. 

in fai*t it is the continuing Government that gives the con¬ 
tinuous value: il is the trust in next year’s Goverumefit that 
gives a value to next )• car’s expectancy: it is a belief that there 
will be a Government while I liv^, tha^ gives a value to an 
annuity for my life ; it is the confidence that there will be a sub¬ 
sisting co^ly, but elh'ctive Government in the next generation 
that gives value to a reversion ; it is the same confidence in the 
continuous succession of Governments in every year that giA os 
a value to a j)crj)ctual annuity or^a permanent property. 

But all this expectation — all this value, resulting from it, is 
not due to this year’s GoA'erninent, to its services, rendered to 
me in this year, or to be rendered this year to the purchaser of 
my interests. If I offered for sale a permanent titlcy a*s to 4‘ per 
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cent. Baratarian stock, of which the dividends payable this year 
were already in the Bank coffers, but as to whicli it was known 
that the enemies of Barataria were on their march, who would 
take order that no more dividends were ever paid after this )'car, 
it is clear that I should not get a better price than 4/., the year’s 
produce, for my title to 100/. of permanent national Baratarian 
stock. Put the danger of a justitium a few years further off, 
my expectation is enlarged to tlie probable term of those few 
years, my stock has in this proportion a higher price; but its 
value will bo estimated, not by what tliis yem-’s Government 
will do for it, but by what all successive Governments will, each' 
In their successive days and years, do for it. 

So of all property. The value of the expectancy beyond the 
day or the year is due, not to what we expect or slnill experi¬ 
ence from the government of the day or the year, hut from 
what we expect to experience"from all tin; Governments that 
will subsist ^subsequently to this day or year. 

‘Iloncc it is that however good a t(‘m]iorary Government may 
be—however devoted to the niaintennnee of riglit and order — 
it can give no assurance of permanent value, it cannot enable 
expectancies of property to fetch a higli pnec, if there he not 
a firm confidence in its being succeeded by equally trustw'orthy 
governments. 

^Vc come then to this, that the value of expectancies is due to 
the subsistence of Gvwcrnmcnt — of law : hut that it is not to 
this year’s Government, but to the continuous subsistence of 
Goverumenls contemporaneously with tljo property to be pro¬ 
tected. . 

' And we may j)rocccd, by way of corollary : 

We. owe nothing to the Government of the day for the cost of 
our rights-and titles. 

Wc owe to the Government of the day the protection, or its 
co,st, of so much property, be it lu’oduce of land, wages of labour, 
salary‘of skill, reward of talent, dividend of stock, as conies into 
existence as disposable means (not into expectancy) in its d.ay. 

We shall act prudcntly|^f» provide out of the day’s accruing 
means for the maintenance of the Government of the day; but 
we shall act the spendthrift, if wc provide out of *cxt year’s 
produce for the conveniences to be exhausted this year; wc shall 
be still more profligate if we anticipate our wdiolc inheritance, 
our whole cxjiectation, to prov ide either for Government or any 
other continuing, equal, perpetually contemporaneous charge. 

Bven for expenditure in permanent improvements, and wliere 
national cxistgiice is coneerned, the course adopted by all Govern¬ 
ments of obiaiuing the capital by loan, and arranging for its 
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rc]):iymcnt in successive years by those Avho may then live and 
enjoy the continuinj^ benefit, and the means wherewith to pay 
the cost of the advantage, is more consonant with the sound 
priuci])Ics of domestic and public economy than any tax would bo 
that was levied at tlie time of the expenditure incurred upon the 
temporary holders of property in proportion to any estimate of 
their expectations. 


Our entire conclusion then is thus far coincident wdth that of 
the advocates of a ]>roporty tax, that all incomes, all produce, 
should be taxed to the support of Government. 

Jlut w'c diverge immediately throughout all the rest of our 
'\va 3 ^ So far from iiolding that a tax levied in ywoportion to 
the expectancies of future years, is ‘unapproached in the quality 
of j)erfoct justice,’ w'e hohl that such a tax is foolish and profli¬ 
gate so far as it appropriates .for our present uses, in main¬ 
taining the (lovcrnment of the year, the unrealised means or 
the valut! of the title to the unrealised means of future years, 
which will each in its 1 inai bring with it its ow'ii burdens on all 
the realised means of those years; that, as such a course pursued 
in domestic economy as to the w'hole of a man’s moans would 
be imuu diatc instantaneous ruin, it is only in degree less foolish 
and j)rolIigate in .state economy, inasmucii as this may involve a 
less expenditure than the w'hole of the i)rivate revenues of the 
taxjmyers. 

IJiit even if w'c could not thoroughl}' demolish the principle, 
still the practical effect of taxing landlords, fundholdcniy and otht;r 
proprietors, at thirty-three times tlie rate of the annuitant for one 
year, at ten times the rates of professional men and the like, *, 
w’ould be sufHelent of itself to make us discard a proposal of‘a 
tax so nianilestly insupportable in its confiscating operation on' 
the one hand, and in its entire inefficiency and illusaj*y character 
as a means of revenue on the other. 


Having thus far followed the proposers of a property-tax over 
their high grounds of principle, policy, and justice^ which they 
have selected for themselves, and trustiilg that they are entirely 
dislodge-il from all their main positions, it becomes a work of 
supererogation to address ourselves to, the innumerable minor 
j)C)iuts which otherwise might have occupied our attention. We 
may pretermit all discussions of detail as to the injustice of a 
property-tax on deferred incomea, reversions, on the applicability 
of averages as a basis of taxation, — in itself a tempting subject, 
however, — and countless others. 

One detail w'ould, but for want of Space, be very inviting,*— 
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the question of the justice of taxing fixed annuities for short 
terms at the same rate in the pound on their annual amount, as 
if they wore perpetual annuities. It must, however, be left in 
the able hands of Mr. Maitland and Mr. Warburton, the force 
of whose demonstrations will not be lessened by any sneer at 
mathematicians and philosophers. 

Another important subject is treated of in Mr. Ilernraing’s 
paraplilet and with great force of reasoning — the justice, 
namely, of taxing all acquisitions w'herc they accrue, whether 
on the part of exertions, or by gift, bequest, or inheritance, at 
the same rate as income. But for the same reason as betbre, 
the subject cannot be examined now. 

One topic, however, requires with peculiar urgency a few 
remarks. The adhesion to any principle of taxation, by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, jis a very important stage in the 
progress tow’ards its realisation in ])ractiec; and jMr. Disraeli’s 
announcement tliat Lord Derby’s administration Avere ‘})repared 
‘ to assent to the principle of the distinguishing between per- 
‘ manent and precarious incomes,’ has been ruucli ajtplauded, 
and relied on as a first step which will render tlu* consunmiation 
of the i)ian of a property tax easy. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the part of his plan or the 
reduction of the farmer's contributions to thi* lax, hy reducing 
by one half the tax levied und(?r Schedule! B., further than to 
o})servc that that schedule relates to all other tenants of lands, 
tenements? and hereditaments, of dwelling houses and of all 
other erections, and of all modifications and imjerovements of the 
land and the water, besides those occupied by farmers merely. 
So far as it was pretended that the farmers, by being charged 
on the amount of one half of their rent in England, or one tliird 
in Scotlandi/had been rated too high to tlie income tax, it is dis- 
])rovcd by the fact that, having the right to appeal, if the lax ex¬ 
ceeded the rate of 7</. in the pound of tlioir actual profits, a class 
so tenacious of their dues as the farmers had so universally prefer¬ 
red not to appeal. As a plan for distinguishing between ‘ per- 
‘ manent’ and ‘precarious ’ incomes it wholly fails, inasmuch as it 
gives the advantage of a remission of one half of the tax equally to 
those farmers who farm, and all other occu]>icrs wlu> occupy their 
own fee simple lands or tenements, or under the longest leases, 
or under the tenancies at will to expire in the current year, — 
to those whose occupation is Inost certainly prosperous, as to 
those whose income is most precarious, — to those with a whole 
of a long life before them, as to those whoso age or health, or 
other circumstances, will bring their occupation immediately to 
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an end. As in any measure a remedy for tliat kind of temporary 
and precarious existence, wliich is the characteristic of the profits 
of some other trades, some other ])rores8ions and vocations, the 
plan wliolly fails; but as a proportionate benefit to the iarmer, it 
deserves this remark,that, intended or not, it gavctlie contributor 
in Schedule ib a greater remission than Mr. Disraeli Bcemcd to 
announce, — namely, two remissions, one of one third on redu¬ 
cing the basis of his assessment from half to one third of the rent; 
ami secondly, an additional (juartcr by reducing iiis rate from 
Id. to A\d. In other words, Schodide B., the farmer’s schedule, 
was to have its scale reduced by half, while D., which docs in¬ 
clude the mass of th.e really precarious incomes, and E., are to 
have a. remission only of the one quarter. However, this part of 
31r. Disraeli’s plan may be consiclered as safely interred with 
his otlKw plans of the |>reccdlng six years for the especial be¬ 
nefit of the I’arrners and their Ij^xmllords. 

Bui as regards Scljcdiilc 1). more csi}ecially. It is not lightly 
to In? assumed that ^!r. Disraeli, Chanoellor of the Exchequer, 
bringing forth a plan of taxation and finance, affecting and af¬ 
fected by the whole detail of all these schedules, should not have 
read them or ascertained in some practical way what was in 
fact included under them. 

li'et liis plan of dealing with the whole of Schedule D., as 
Inclusive of nothing hut prc'cnrlous income, and of giving to it 
indisca'iminattfiy the benefit intended to precarious incomes, 
seems to involve no less. For how could he have failed to per¬ 
ceive tliat in taxing profit or gain from all kinds -<>f property 
whatever, whether at Imme or abroad, not included in the other 
schedules, it in the first ]dace includes all those niiineroii'^ and. 
vast companies and associations having their hcad-(iuartcrs'in 
Great liritain, and prosecuting their enormous operations.in all 
parts of the world ? To name a few^ that occur ,at the most 
cursory glance, there arc all the Banks established fof our home 
business and for our cohniles, and dependencies, with the 'Btmk 
of England at their head, stable and j)rofitable for a cefitury and 
a half, and it is to be lioped for all time, and some 154 Joint 
Stock Banks, to which are to be added the private hanks, sonle 
500—older some of them, arid even more profitable than the 
Bank of England itself, and prolific generators of noble houses. 
Tlien the Insurance Offices for lives, fire, and shipping, and 
what not,—some 180 of them in the London Directory alone 
of 1852, including the Amicable, the Equitable, and others, 
wliose stability is as the foundation of the earth, and profitableness 
as assured as demonstration. Then some 45 Steam and Navigation 
Companies, 136 Mining Companies;* 10 Companies, some enor- 
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iiionsly profitable for centuries, others for generations, for the 
supply of water in the metropolis alone. Some 23 Gas Com¬ 
panies in the same Directory, none, that we have heard, making 
temporary or precarious gains. A vast number of others having 
corj)orate or quasi-corporate existence and perjietual succession. 
Terrilorial and dominatory companies, the East India (company, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the like, and for all conceiv¬ 
able purposes realisable by association and i)orpctuation, and 
amounting, with those before referred to, to at least 511, emi- 
mcrjitcd in the same London Directory alone. Next comes an 
inciilculablc mass of establishments more private, but in their 
nature constituting nearly perpetual nionoj>olles, breweries, dis¬ 
tilleries, boilcries, shij)-yards, and many others disj)erscd in all 
the great resorts of men, establishments tliat for generations 
knew no change but increase of business and jjrogression of 
j>rofit. Add to these the grept traditionary merchants, the 
almost ])rcscriptlvc aristocracy of their Nocatifui, hereditary firms 
doiqu, for generations the work that makes them the masters of 
.reigning ju’inces, sometimes the arbiters of nations. IVhat h:j,s 
all this mass of stable wealth, profit, and power to do with the 
* precariojis and temporary?’ ^Vhat has their exemption to do 
•with the gratification of ‘the working inlirK-ns?’ Has any 
gentleman of acres more assurance of the course in which his 
inheritance will go than these banks and eom])anies of tbe oouivo 
of their concerns and course of ])rofit? Wliat has a bank like 
that of Coutts, with its profiis not less than 50,000/. a year, and 
without a necessity of one penny of cajjltal, to say in favour of 
its exemption under Schedule 1). seven iUrliilngs out of a seven- 
penny tax on the ground of the temporary and precarious cha¬ 
racter of their bu^^incss and profits? 

We have not time or space to go far into the question : hut 
when any of*these or incited any trading concern tliat makes a 
profit to i)ay the tax at all, is spoken of as precarious, this simple 
fact is to be «borue in mind—tliat their precariousness as a dis¬ 
tinctive (Hiaracteristic to separate D. from A. and B. and C. and 
E., is not only one of the unhappy kind which entitles D. to 
commiseration, and to remission of taxation. Ills condition is 
not merely characterised by the liability to precarious loss, it 
has also its jirospects, and realises it still more often, of certain, 
as well as precarious gains. If he may more often than A. and 
C. lovSC his ca])ital in business, or make it Jess, he docs, in fact, 
nine, times out of ten make a capital, or double it or treble it, 
which A. or C. could never do out of their profits, if they ac¬ 
cumulated the whole of them, and put them out at compound 
interest, in less than tw'enty-four years. Arc we to suppose with 
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]\ir. Disraeli or Mr. Sotheron, that all trade, all profession, all 
vocation, all the mass of speculation and industry is in the 
mass less profitable than capital in laud, and property in the 
national funds, by 25 per cent. ? Or do we not all practically 
know that amongst the mass of certain and ])iccarious gains, 
the precarious losses on tlie mass wholly disa[)pear, and leave, 
instead of a profit of 3 per cent, that would take, if it were all 
accumulated, twenty-four years to make a new capital, a profit 
that av'crages at least 12 per ctuit., which would, if treated in the 
same manner, make another cijual capital in leas than six years. 
If precariousness is to alfcet the rate of taxation, — if, because 
profits may be diminished, tliey arc to be ratisd at three-fourths 
of their actual realised amount, at 5{d. instead of 7rf., what are 
we to add to that rate when they are increased beyond the 
3 per cent, of A. or C. ? When tlicy arc, in fact, for a Avhole 
life 12 ])er cent., should wc not tax them at 4 times Id .^— 


2.V. Ad. in the pound ? 

lie it observed, that the present tax in theory docs exact 
justice to this jnvearious character of income when the j)reca- 
riousness docs in 1‘act operate, so iar as it diminishes exactly as 
income actually diminishes, becomes nothing when income fails 
(to reach loOl. a year), and increases exactly as it increases. 
Only in practice, it is known that sehe.dulc D. administers to 
itself the measure of ‘justice’ it approves for Itself; and, re¬ 
garding the tax as a ‘ sacrifice,’as Mr. J. Stuart JMill too syin- 
j>atheticaily calls it, D. niakes his rtdurus according to his con¬ 
science, with the natui'al bias to make as little of ‘ sacrifice’ as 


possible. 

It does then appear to be a course which nothing l)ut ignorance 
can palliate, to treat all the classes aliectcd by Schedide D. as 
one: to assume that it is wholly one indivisible class rtxpiiring 
consideration for the temjwrary and. precarious c4iaracter of its 
gains. If there be in that schedule ajiy persons whose circum¬ 
stances correspond with this assumption, they should be dis¬ 
tinguished by the a])[)ropriatc distinctions, aiul relieved as they 
came under them. But it is unendurable that wc, should reinit.25 
per cent, to the j)roj)rictor of bank' stock, or of Xew Kiver 
Company shares, or a share in Barclay and Perkins’ Brewery, 
on account of the fluctuations of income that they never incur, 
—of losses that they only know inversely by the indirect expe-' 
rieiice of their own certain gains. 


It finally remains for us to see to what this agitation for a Pro¬ 
perty Tax tends to in its effects and consequences bSyond the 
range of the Income Tax itself This is not a question beside our 
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present purpose, for it assumes a prodigious consequence in its 
importance, its oppressiveness, and its impolicy. 

Is the Income Tax to be condemned for its action, as affect¬ 
ing precarious and teinponiry incomes ? 

Is a Property Tax to be substituted for it, because justice 
requires permanent and certain property to be assessed higher 
for its certainty or permanency ? 

If so, then clearly no one of our present taxes but must be 
condemned on exactly the same gi*ounds as the Income Tax, 
and no device of man can invent any other tjix that can stand 
scrutiny if the Property Tax is just; and if no tax can be found 
that is not condemned on the same grounds as the Income Tax, 
it follows that all cur other taxes must be condemned, that we 
can maintain no other t:ix but the Property Tax! In other 
words, it is all Property Tax, or no tax at all." 

The Income Tax is unjust, as taxing precarious profits as if 
they were certain, temporary profits as if tlmy were [)crinancnt, 
as making no allowance for a man’s misfortunes, his duty to 
save ^or his family, to save to replace his capital, to insure 
against ill health arul disability. 

If so, then what other tax, indeed, what oth<T operation of 
business, is just ? 

Our public income, stated summarily, is derived from Cus¬ 
toms, Excise, the Stamp Duties, and the Assessed and Land 
Taxes. Each of tliesc is conderanetl by the same principle that 
condemns the prestml, Income Tax. Conceive a pound of 5s. 
tea, a (juart >>f brandy or beer, a o.«f. stamp, sold with its tax 
graduated for all varieties of income, as ‘ perfect justice’ re¬ 
quires, and* is to be done by the Property Tux. Conceive the 
grocer and his customers, 

A. A pound of Souchong, Pckoc-flavonred, if you please. 

Mr. Fiyg. Y«s,.Ma’am.—What schedule. Ma’am ? 

A. Schedule A. 

Mr.^F. Duty 2s. 2d. Fee simple, life, or term? 

A. For life. 


• As many of the witnesses would have it, e. g. Mr. C. J<dlieoe 
(4149.), and Mr. Hume—see his Draft Report, p. xxxii. ‘ Your 

* Committee submit, finally, that the taxation of this country is not 
‘ based on any intelligible principle; and that it becomes more and 
‘ more apparent every year, especially if the Property Tax is to be a 

* permanent tax, that the whole of Jhe present system of taxation 
‘ must be revised ; that tlic best tax, the tax most easily levied, offer- 

* ing the fewest obstacles in the collection, and tl>e least likely to en- 

* courage tvasion and fraud, will be found to be an equal tax on the 
‘ realised and industrial property of the United Kingdom.' 
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Mr, F. For life. Age, Madam? Don’t like to say? (If 
course. Excuse me: you know. Madam, it is not ray fault. 
Say 40,—16^ years’ purchase,—Half duty Is, \d. Any chil¬ 
dren or incumbrance. Madam? None. Tea 3s., duty Is. Irf., 
—4s. \d. if you please, Madam. Thank you, much obliged. 

Conceive the practical proces.s of taxing Cadebs, with his 
300/. a year consols, for his bedroom and sitting-room, at 33 
times the amount of House Tax that you lay on Mr. Macaire 
with a barrack full of children and a very precarious income 
of 300/. a year valued at one year’s purchase: — and conceive the 
further operation of deducting from Mr. Macairc’s tax of one- 
fifth of a j)enny in the pound an allowance for insurance to 
settle his six sons in life and to provide for his seven daughters. 

Yet if somctliing like this ‘ ])crfoct justice ’ cannot be done 
with tea, which brings in an income of 5 millions and a half — 
nearly c(iual in amount to the iTJCome Tax itself, and just three 
times the amount of what i.s raised imdor Schedule 1)., the 
Jonas I'or which the whole tax is troubled; if something like 
this cannot be done with sugar, which brings in 4 milllon.s, with 
tobacco and its 4 millions —indeed wdth the whole customs and 
excise, and their 37 millions, and the bulk of the Stamp and 
Assessed Taxes—how arc they or any of them to be main¬ 
tained on principles of ‘justice?’ Can we pretend to sacrifice 
the Income Tax, because some part of >Schedule D., perhaps, 
but not probably, paying half a million a year, is unjustly taxed 
on an equal rate w'illi certain and permanent incomes, and yet 
pretend at the same time to retain customs and * 0 x 0180 to the 
amount of 37 millions, — seventy times the amount? Can we 
revolt against this rate of pa 3 unent of an eleventh part of the 
Income Tax, and still continue to endure all we condemn in 
that Avhen multi])licd seventy times ? 

The same reasoning applies to the taxes on otainp.s, and on 
houses, and others of the assessed taxes--in sliort, bn rhe whole 
or almost the whole of our taxes, 58 millions 5 'ca!;ly,—1(X) times 
at least the amount of the income tax raised in flie maimer 
the advocates of a property tax complain of. 

With the gencnil taxes, all the l66al taxes must go too—for 
the vice imputed to the Income I'ax, by its adversaries, is 
more rife in all these, than in the Income Tax itself. 

In short, at least 70 millions of general and local taxation: 
must logically fall with the present system of taxing tcnqiorary 
and precarious income. 

Will reformers so mathematical—so in love with ‘ perfect 
justice ’—strain at this gnat and swallow that camcj ? 

They deserve more credit for consistency‘than will allow us 
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to put. such an imputation of such inconsistency upon them. 
Fiat justitioj mat ccelum. Tlicy never will, they never can con¬ 
sistently stop, till we consent to raise our 60 or 70 millions of 
income ill the proportion of Id. in the pound, on an income of 
one year, and of 1 'id. and one third of a penny in the pound 
on the ])eriuanent annuitant,—33 millions a year on Schedule 
A. instead of 2^, as now—9 millions and a quarter on Schedule 
C., instead of three quarters of a million as now,—and then wc 
shall nearly have arrived at the eoiisummation of ‘ A Puoi'EiiTY 
Tax’ founded on PiiiNCirLES of ‘peufeot Justice.” 


Note to Art. IT. in last Number, 

We rejrrct to find that some expressions in an Article on the 
Ionian I.slands, in our last ^S'lmrbcr, wijieli referred to Mr. 
Bowen, have been understood in a more serious light than was 
intended, and have been thought to reflect undidy upon that 
gentleman. We have, since the jniblication of our Article, seen 
copies of letters addi\;.ssed to Mr. Bowen, in Nov. 18.51, by Sir 
Henry Ward, the Lord High Commissioner, and Mr. Dusmani, 
the Secretary of the Commission of Public Instruction, iu ivliich 
tiiey express their approbation of Mr. Bowen's conduct during 
the time that he filled the oflicc of Hector of the University of 
Corfu. We will oidy add our belief that Mr. Bowen’s eminent 
classical attainments well qualify him for the j)ost which he 
now Avorthiiy fills, in one of the principal colleges of the 
University of Oxford. 


No, CXCIX, will be 'pvMisb.ed in July, 
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AJtso9ij ( Sir A.)) review of his ‘ History of Europe,"from the Fall of 
‘ Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852,* 
289—his ‘ History’mainly a rccJianjf'vti of confuted theories and 
untenahlc views, ih. — Sir A. Alison the Colon«;l Sibthorp of 
literature, ih. —his choice of subject and manner of handling it 
alike injudicious, 270—his •fair treatment of an opponent, 271 — 
general inaccui'acy and want of merit evinced in the ‘ History,’ ib. 
—extract proving the antlior’s clumsy and ungrammatical mode of 
expressing himself, 272 — his needless and slovenly repetitions, 
272-.‘l—want of accuracy in statistical statements, 273-4—his trite 
and puerile reflections, 274-8, and extracts — uiilu<;ky in his 
classical citations, 275, —what the task of a historian is when 

ri“ad aright, 276-7—Sir A. Alison’s Preliminary Cliapter, 277— 
his favouriti'- crotchet—the decline of England since lier return to 
cash payments in 1819, 277-8—fallacious arguments in support of 
his views, 278-9—a ff w facts for the Author to considi'r belbre his 
next edition, 279-80 — discreditable assertions respecting the 
Monetary Acts of 1819, \H4-i, and 1845, 2S1—his views on the 
increaMsl ju’cssure of taxation since 1815 confuted by the statistics 
of Mr. Norman and IMr. Porter, 282-4—liis lamentations over the 
‘modern exodus,' 284—its cause erroneously stated to bo tree 
Trade, 284-5, and cxtrncf —the lailure of the potato, and the’ dis¬ 
covery of Australian gold, the two events princii)aHy promoting 
emigration, 285-8—increase of employment, and J?ri>{itor abundance 
and cheapness of food, since Free Trade has been established, 286 
—emigration from Ireland, 288-7—emigration irom th« l.hiited 
Kingdom to Australian colonies. 287—Sir A. Alison’s'unfavourable 
view of tlie Ktiform Act, 287-8—liis just remarks on the great 
Chartist demonstration of April iO.* 1848, 288, rxlract —probable 
result thereof had it occurnMl during an unreformed Parliament 
and a prohibitive tariff, ih. —Sir A. Alison’s grand new discovery— 
that tlie steam engine, and macliinery have no influence in cheap¬ 
ening the production of food. 289, and exti'act. —unten.-ibleness of 
liis views as to the mortality ol‘ nmnufacturing towns, 289-Sll—and 
as to the supposed consequences resulting from tlui adfiption of 
Free Trade and a sound sy.stmn of currency, 291. and extract — 
their effects upon the cultivation and value of land in England and 
Ireland, 291-2, and 7 tote —cultivation of wheat not declining, ac- 
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cordinfi to Sir A. Alison, but incroasing, 293—his * melting away’ 
of our mercantile marine, altogotlier a fallacy, 294—his fears lest 
England’s commerce should pass into the hands of foreigners 
equally groundless, 294-6—ciTiicalion and civilisation, according to 
Sir A. Alison, not ilie blessings generally su[)i)Osed, 296-7, and 
e.riracts and notes —statistics of crime, 297-300—^i)roportions of 
population respectively dependent on agriculture, and on manu- 
iacturing and commercial pursuits, 300-1—the ‘ Histojy’ a perfect 
museum of obsolete opinions—a veritable ‘old curiosity shop,’ 301 
—his o})inion of repre>ientutivc institutions, 302-3, and extract — 
his remarks ou the battle of Algit'rs, Voltaire, atid the Encyclo- 
pjcdists, 303-t>, and extract —Miss Martincau’s History of England 
during the Thirty Years of Peace every way far superior to Sir A. 
Alison's, 30r5—the tinn> not yet arrived when such an eventful 
periitd can be properly viewed and treated, 306—Sir A. Alison’s 
multifarious chapter. ‘Progrc'-is of Literature, Science, the Arts, 

‘ and Manners in Great llritaiii after the War,’ 307—want of 
judgment displayed therein, 307-H-'-]iis fondness of personal in¬ 
trusion, 308 — his astounding remarks on the merits and cha- 
racti-risties of the works of ^Valter Scott, Moore, Campbell, 
Col<“Tl<lge, Wcii’dswortb, &e., 30S-9 — bis blunders as to Paley, 
iJuekland, Sedgwiek, »S)dney Smith, and Macaulay, 309—bis mjw 
dinCoverv — Ge»)logy confirmatory of Scripture, Hu — bis etilire 
raisapjon'licnsion of Mr. Ilallam’s style, 310—his arbilrarv selection 
and rejection of authors and actors, /A.—Ins entire ignoring of 
branches of art and science, and of their most distinguished orna¬ 
ments, 310-1—remarks on the inflatetl and frothy style of his 
‘ History,’ 312—extrai’ts proving the justice of the condemnatory 
stricture, 312-3—coiiciudiug observations, 313-4. 

B 

Hunsm's Ilipjtolj/tus and his Age, review of, 1—the work interesting 
both* from its subject and the distinguished name and position of 
it.'.'author, 2—‘ liefutation of all Heresies,’ edited by Miller, 2-3— 
not the work of Origen, but of Hippolytus, 4-3, and extracts — 
Baur’s bistoricS’l hypothesis regarding the late, origin of the Gospel 
of St. John, 0-6, and e.r/mc/—extract from the prelacc to Mr. 
Curetftii's ‘Ignatius,’ 7—reply to Archdeacon Churton’s Strictures 
on Ignatius, 8-9, and extract —Mr. Bunsen on the opinion in Ger¬ 
many on the Armenian version, 9-11, and extracts —Apostolic 
Cbnstitutions in Syriac, ri-2—German criticism and German 
research, 12-3—defence of the German Evangelical Church, 13-5, 
extract —authorship of the treatise against all heresies, 15-6, and 
‘note —arguments against Origem’s being its author, 16-7—^and in 
favour of Hippolytus, 18-20, and extract —Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
21—liistory and character of Pope pallistus, 21-2, extract —‘ Hip- 
‘polytus’ own Confession,’23—Mr. Bunsen on reason and authority 
in matters of faith, 23-4, extra.cts —Hippolytus on the Book of 
Psalms, 24-5—contradictions met with in the Fathers, 26, extract — 
* The Philosophicttbliesearch,’ or ‘ Aphorisms and Fragments,’ 26-7, 
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extract —‘ Historical Fragments on ttic T-ifc and Consciousness of 
* the Ancient Church/ ike., 27-8 —Ili])polytns on thi* authority of 
the Holy Scri[itures, 28-9, extracts —natunt of the Chrisfiau sacri¬ 
fice, 29—the ‘Apostolic Constitutions/ 29-34, and rxlrad^ —litur¬ 
gies of the Ancient and Reformed Chure.hes, 34-7, and extracts — 
more space much needed in library of IJritish Museum, 37—Bun¬ 
sen’s ‘ Apology of liippolytus addressed to the People of England,’ 
38, exlrnct —his opinion of our government and institiitions, 38-9, 
extracts —his remarks on the probable reception which his work 
will meet with, 40. 


C ^ 

Cathedral Jieform, review of works relating* to, 1.'j2 —debate upon 
Lord Bland ford’s motion to bring in a Bill for the abolition of 
deans, ih. —many eminent scholars to b<‘. found among the deans, 
153—Lord Blamilord’s Bill, xh .—Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Letter to 
tlie Dean of Salisbury, 153-4, and xiotc and extract —the grounds 
for the aboliii(.in of deans, considei'ed, 15-1-5, and vote —church 
sinecures, 158-7—a thorough reform of ealhedrals inevitalde, 158 
—revenues of cathedrals, 1 .j 9-60—the 43rd canon of 1803, KJl, 
vole —what a cathe«lral should V)e, 181-2—otlieers of a c:fllj<‘dral, 
183-4, and xtotes —»-athedr!il service, 185—cathedrals as they are, ih, 
—cathedral libraries, 185-8, and cathedral revenues, J87-S— 

Act of 1851, 188 —parotdiiai character of a cathedral, 188-9— 
cathedral worshi}*, ]89-7(\ and xxotc —cathedral education, 171-2— 
JMr. Seluyn’s A-i*-vvs on the subject, 173, extract —extract from 
‘History ol Itelbrrnatioii,’ A.jl). 1540, J73, vote —stalls for arch- 
dcacoius, 174—residence of canons, 175-8—minor canons, 17*^— 
Mr. Jebb’s protest against the hardships intUcteil t)n minor canons,' 
?7;., extract —Mr. Barry on allowing llm (dergy the. f#ee use of t;ethe- 
dral libraries, 178, extract —a few words about the lay clerks, cho¬ 
risters, and almsmen, 178-9—]\Ir. Barry on the advantages of every 
eatJiedral being freely accessible, 179-80, extract and 5 r?o^<'»—such 
oaths only should be administcr»‘d as are binding both in spir.il.and 
letter, 180-1—suggestions for carrying out a .system *of tcathcdral 
reform, 181-2. . 

Church of Ext gland, the, in the Mountains, review' of workg relating 
to the state of, 342—Macaulay’s sketch of tbi‘.«conditiofi oi’ the 
clergy between the Resroratit)n anti the Revolutioii, 342-3—a 
faithful representation of the present condition of the Cambrian 
and Cumbrian clergy, 343-4—inadequacy of the parochial endow¬ 
ments, 344—poverty, though not necessarily a degradation lo the 
preachers of the Gospel, yet an actual cause of their degiauiation, 
344-5 —^the small value of the tithe in mountain countries further 
reduced by spoliation, 345-6—the poverty of the clergy in the 
districts under notice partlj^ caused by the ac.cumulation of rich 
benefices in a few favoured hands, 346-7—injurious consequences 
thereof, 347, and note —the mass of the inferior clergy, of the 
diocese of Carlisle and of the principality of Wales generally sons 
of small farmers or shopkeepers, *348, and note —probable course 
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of a Welsh lad brought tip to the ministry, 349-51 — mode of 
obtaining a living in the diocese of St. David’s, 351—ilisposal of 
Church patronage, 352, and vote —low position in society held by 
the Welsh clergy, 353—injurious effects thereof, 354-5—their 
former intemperate and low habits, 355-6—shameful condition and 
desecration of Welsh places of worship, 357-8, and note —^low state 
of education, 358-9, and note— the clergy in the mountains of the 
north of England little if any better off than their brethren of 
Cambria, 359-60—marked feature in which Ihe two diiiVr, 360— 
Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowlands, and other dissenters from the 
Welsh Church, 361-2—numerous Sunday schools of the Welsh 
dissenters, 362, and notes —^their pi/neiau, 363—disgusting exhi¬ 
bition of religious dntliiisiasm— '•jumping' 364—general want of 
chastity amongst the Welsh, 364, note —the Welsh clergymen and 
their parishioners not bound together by any tio of niulual sym¬ 
pathy, 365—general alienation of the. congregations in consequence, 
365-6—difliculties the C'hurch of Wales has to surmount in the 
prevalence of two languages, 366v —the immense size, of the, 
parishes another cau.se, of its inefficiency, 367-8, and note —nreneral 
carelessness (exccfUing the Rhyrnncy Iron Com[)any) of the large 
mining and manuiactnring ]u*oprietor.s as to providing their work¬ 
people with adequate religious instruction, 368-9, and note — 
progress made uotwitiistanding by the Church of Wales in Hie last 
low years, 369-70—the eighteenth century yireeminently the ago 
of ecclesiastical dilapidation, 370—disgraceful condition of Welsh 
places of worship, 370-1—increase of pupil teachers in the, Welsh 
('hurch schools, 372. and note —improvements effected in the 
Mountain clergy of the North of England, ih. —active co-operation 
of the ])rcsent bi.shops, 373-4—suggestions for further inqirovc- 
ment, 375—the raising the incopie of ev'cry parochial clergyman to 
not less than 200/. per annum, ih. —incorjioration of the CJollego 
of St. Bees into the LTniversity of Durham, and establishment of 
exhibitions and sebolarsbip.s therein, 375-6—necessity of stricter 
discipline being maintained, 376-7 — and a better system of or¬ 
ganisation, 377—the carrying out of these desiderata not attended 
with much dilhculty, 378-9. 


• u D 

JDethy Ministry, fall of the, review’ of works relating to, 240—jiositioii 
of parties in the new Parliament of November 4,, ih .—the struggle 
Between Free Trade and Protection virtually at an end, ih. —Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech on Mr. Villiers’ motion of Nov. 23., 240-1, notes — 
proper course for ^Ministers to have taken, 241—course actually 
'taken, 242—Mr. Villiers’ motion lost, 243—^Lord Palmerston’s 
amendment carried, ih .—^words of the amendment, 244—Mr. 
Disraeli’s Budget, 245-6, and notes —proposihons of the Budget, 
247-8.—principles of the Budget, 248-52—reduction of the malt 
tax, 252-4, and note —reduction of the hop duty, 255-6—alterations 
in the income tax, 257—proposition for enlarging the area of the 
house tax, 258-9-»-divisioii on the Budget, 259-61, and note — 
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I’fsijrnaticm ol Lonl l)L‘rl>y’s Mill^^tl■y, —coiuluot of Lord l>('rl»y 

•lurinjr ollieo, 2f>I-3—his sultbcquoiil coiuluol, 2()3-4—Lord Abe." 

. dcon’.s Minbsiry, I'CM-.'J—its probabb* raea.snn*!?, 26G-7. 

DisrucU, liinjfntnn, ]\Jr., review of JMr. Fruueiis’s Biograpliy of, and 
works by, 420—Mr. Disratdi (juite a political ‘lion’ of the day, 421 
—Ids appointniont to tlie post of Chancellor of the Ks.clit‘quer, ib .—• 
eontlicting \i<nvs regarding his mewits as a speaker and statesman, 
421*2—how did lie win Ids disliuguished position? 422—his 
purcnla}ie and early cai cer, 122-5—articled to a firm of solicitors 
in the city, 425—ld.'< connexion with the ill-fated ‘ lloprcseiitative’ 
newspaper, 42(>, and note —ambitious sehenu's entertained by him 
at an early age, 42(>-7, and extracts —his ‘Vivian (Ley,’*'• Catarifii. 
Fh'ining,’ and other work.-i, 427-8—coinmencch his political career 
as a liadical, 4284)—letter by K. !.(. Bulwer, 429 -extract from 
one ol’ J\lr. Huriufs recommendatory letters, ib .—remarks upon Mr. 

1 )i.sr!ieli’.s eaidy career by Mr. E. Cox and the ‘ Globe,’ 429-30, note 
—liis many Frotean politieal transforrnation.c, 430—his total want 
of lixed political jninciples, ib .—his shallow fallacies, ib .—his 
theory of the Whigs’ striviiipf to reduee an English sovereign to 
th(‘ condition of u Doge, 431—his pamphlet ‘ Wliat is lie?' 432, 
and extract —hi> anxiety to gloss over or ignore the lirst eight or 
nine year.s of his public life, ib .—Ids attack on Mr. O’Connell, and 
the set down he received from the Irish Liberator, ib. —hi.^ love of 
notoriety, 433—hi.s ‘Vindication of the English Constitution,’ 434, 
and c.vtraet —Idh abuse of the Whigs, and siding with tlic Tories, 
43 1-5 - his ‘Letleis of Huiinyinede,’ and its Dedication to Sir Ro- 
hert Peel, 435, a?)d ea/racY—elected Member for Maidstone in 
1837, ib .—his maiden speech in the Huu^e, and its reception, 435- 
()—remarks on the d- lerminatio)) thcji avowed of making the 
lion.**!* atteml to him lu reafter, 4.36-8—his eoiinexion with the (Vm- 
.-.ervalive Mini.>tj-y tif 1811,437-9—ids ‘ (’(mingsby,’* and the ex¬ 
planation he therein gives of the term ‘Conservatism,’ 138 41, and 
/',>Yy'nr7.v—Ids parliamentaiy career in 1846, 441—Ids ‘ Lord G**orgV, 

* IJeiitinek; u J’olitieal IJiograpIiy,’ 444-6, and extracts —his personll 
invectives on Sir Robert Pe<4, 446-8—tlie secret of Ids success as a 
."peaker. 4 18—his views of Chri.stiaidty and the Ato;{eim nt, 449-50, 
ami extracts —Ids study (d’ iiiinnee, and the nonsen.-^e put I’orth'by 
him on lix al topii*-, 150-51—^faith reposed in him by the Derbyiies, 
451-2—bis studied caution and iinpas.sibility, 452-5—iximarks on 
liis lirst and .seeuiid sjieeebe.s on his Budget, 453-4—fatal effects of 
the, late- Sir Robert Peel’s j'olitieal rex-rvo and isolation, 454—Sir 
Francis Dash wood probably no longer ^lie w orst Cliaiieellor of the 
kixeliequer, 455—canse.s of Mr. Disraeli’s failure as a prac.tical 
legislator, 455“6—his rhetorical displays generally offensive from 
their personality, 45()-7—his best speeches not to be compared 
W'itli those of J*itt, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, &e., 457-8—Jjis per¬ 
sonality, vituperation, and plwgiifrism, 457-8—his position as ‘ a 
‘ parliamentary gladiator,’ 461. 
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Ediicalion, Public^ review of Sir tfames Kay Slrnttlewortli’s work 
on, 461—the conviction that more systcanatie exertions to improve 
the children of the lower classes are imperatively needed almost 
universal, 462-3—^regimental schools for the army, 463—con¬ 
nexion between igiioruncc, crime, and pauperism, 463-4—Royal 
Navy Schools at GrcenwieJi Hospital, 465—necessity of improving 
our artisans proved by the Great Exhibition, 465-6—extract from 
the circular issued by the Committee of Industrial Iiistructif)n, 
466;—lardy recognition with which the public has received th(^ 
principles of science on which arts and trades are fonnd(‘d, 466-7 

, *—tlu* van in the noble cause of education headed by the Church, 
467-8—attention paid to education by the early settlers in New 
Ji^ngland, 468-9—exertit)ns made in England from 1503 to 1837, 
469-70, note —development of Sunday schools, 470, and extract — 
necessity of making ndigion a leading element in any system of 
national (education, 470, and extract —dilfi(;nlties of legislating 
upon the subject, 471—course pursued by the Committee of Coun¬ 
cil, 471-2—plan pro]>osed by Government in 1839 defeated, 473, 
and extract —advantages gained by the institution of inspectors ot 
sclyad.-, 474—M. Eugene Rendu’s opiiiion on tlu; making public 
these inspectors’ n'ports, 474-5, extract —the Minutes of 1846, 
475—views of the Mediaival Party, 476-7, and extract —views lu'hl 
hy the Congn'gational Dissenters, 478, extract —antagonism of 
o]>p().sito parties, 478-82, and extracts —neeessity of national edu¬ 
cation being made*, an affair of both tb(i Church and the State, 
482-3—views of the Secular Education Party, 483-4, and extract 
— summary of progress made, 484-5—disadvantages attending Dr. 
Dell’s system, 485—exertions made by Sir James Sliuttlewortli 
and Mr. Tufnell to establish a Government normal and model 
school at Battc,TS(‘a, 485-6—reports on training schools, 4S6-8, 
and wr>b.'.9 — table giving information respecting elementary schools, 

' 489—present state and future re([uirem(!nts of existing schools, 
488-92—tables and accounts of ex])enditure, &c,, 493-5 — 
eharitaldc endownuiuts for pur])oscs of c<lucation, 495 — their 
liability to be abused, 495-7, and extracts —remedy suggested, 
497-8, and extract —])robahle means w hereby the income for edu¬ 
cation may be increased, 498-9—(luestionabh' nature of charitable 
cducalioa, '^)9-5()()—Mr. Porter on self-taxation, 500-2—Arcli- 
deacon Sinclair’s plan for the maintenance of elementary schools 
throughout England and Wales, 503, and note —the voluntary 
principle, 504-5—the children’s pence, 505—^proi)03od plan for a 
school-rate, 50(>-7—the progress hitherto made principally duo to 
the measures of the Committee of Council and to the operation of 
the Minutes of 1846, 507-8—^measures resolved on by the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, 508-9—schools in municipal 
boroughs, 509-10—^notc in refcI«S»iee to the publication and trading 
in school books by the Government, 510-11. 
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Jlfivf/arian Jtcgolution^ n'view of works rolat'm,!; to, 119—chariictcr 
of tlio Au.striiin t.‘inj)ir(*, 119-21—diircivjioos between the Ilun- 
anil tlni Sclavc, 122—the ITonse of il!ip.sbnr};li, 12.‘1—one of 
the stiiuuchcsi sui)|K»rters of the Jtornish See, 123-4—ihiwn and 
spread of the liefoi-niatioii, 124—relation of Jlmigary to Austria, 
125—eliaraeter of Hungarian indepeinlenen, 12(i—the, Hungarian 
Diet, 129-7—j)rogres.s and pros]>erity of Hungary under a repre¬ 
sentative government, 127-S—P’eidinand V. crowned at Presburg 
King of Hungary, 129 and note —improved eonstilution of iHun- 
gary established, 129-30—proceedings of the Hungarian ^Iiui.stry,i 
130-1—revolution of Vienna, 131-2—I’rinee Metternieh, l;12— 
tcmj>orising measures of the AuvStrian (Government, 133—eombina- 
liou of (Voats, Servians, and VVallaehians against the Hungarians, ■ 
134-0—intervention of the Croats under dellaehich, 135—remon¬ 
strances of Hungariuns to the Court of Vienna iinlieeded, ih .—the 
Hungarians resolve upon making a stand for their lilxu’ties, 135-9— 
j>u>illanin)ity of the Arehduki; •Stephen, 13()—tlie Hungarian Diet 
appointed a Oonimitti‘e for National Dehmee, ih. —j\IeaMire.s of 
Ko-Nsutii, 137—(iiirgey commander-in-chief, 13H-9—retriiat of the, 
government btdiind the "iMieiss, 139- K)—want of unanimity l)e,twee,n 
the, civil and military authorities, 141 — Kossuth’s wonderful talents 
and energ 3 % 142-3—Dembinsky appointed eominander-in-cliiff. 143 
—his removal, and ai>poiutment of Vetter, 144—reappointment of 
Giirgey, ib. —his splendid vietorii's over tin; Austrians, ib .—Kossuth 
jiroposes the deposition q/’the House of Hapsburgli irorti tlie king- 
«lom of Hungary, 141-5—new Austrian constitution, 145—fall of 
lluda, 148—want of a clear object to light for, ih. —separation of 
Kossuth and (Gorgey, 149—fatal to thidr country, th. —gri^at irreso¬ 
lution in the leaders, 1 19-50—ehara<*ters of Kossuth Mud (Giirgey, 
150—the Austrian Kmpirc a hollow name, 151—future destinies of 
liimgai y, ib. . 


Innnoe Tar, the, review of treatise.s and Parliamentary'rejxu’ls on, 

530- 1—the agiiatioii against the Imtome'ra,\' intense'iiwl universal, 

531- 2—imiK>rtaJiee of the subject, 532—advantage to^ the revenue 
derived fi\)m tlie, tax, 532-3—objections to Sehedide 1)^ 53tJ-4 — 
‘•'‘neral state (»f tin; ipiestion, 534-5—review of the Income Tax. 
from its pas.siug in 1842, ami its suhs<‘(pient operation, 535-7— 
classes of eontrihutors itudm' SehiHlules^V., Ih, 1)., ami 537- 
41—su[)po.sed peculiar grievaiu'.e of_ Sehediile I)., 511—committer*, 
to consider the present mode of assessing and collecting the lix oiiie 
'fax, 541-,3—the gnriuids for a change itt the ini'idence of the 
Jneojne, J’ax examined; and, first, as lo the equal or unequal liabi¬ 
lity of all subjects to coulrihqtii^;crmliiig to their m«‘aii.s to the 
requirements of the State. 5 l3-8~secondly, the contrihntion’that 
each man may be, riiquircd b> make towards the niaintenanee of the 
efliciciicy of the State, 548-52—taxable ‘ability,’ consisting of 
‘income,’ ‘ uunrodnetivc ca]>ital,’ and ‘expeeta-ncy,’ 552-^is re- 
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gards ‘income.,’ 5o2-G—as regards -unproductive cay)ital,’ ooG-J)— 
as regards ‘ iucoiiic*s in expectancy,’ ;>59 ()G—a Property Tax on 
this princij)le she<*r contiscation, /iGG—tlienry adopted by Mr. 
llume and the actuaries, o67'72 and (wlrncts and notes — 'm what 
proportion is ]>ropcrty to pay for the protection ail'ordwi it by 
(Tovernmcnt ? o7.‘)-?'—all inconu's and all produce should be taxed 
to the support of (lovernmeiit, .')77—but not in jn*o})ortion to the. 
expcctancicB of future years, ih. —Mr. Disraeli's announcenienl tfiat 
Lord Derby’s Adndnistraiioii were ‘ prepareil to as.^ent to the 
‘ priuciple of distinguishing between perinaneiit and ])recarious 
‘ incomes,’ eonsidcirod, o 7H—remarks upon his plan of dealing with 
tfie whole of Schedule 1)., o79-Sl—what tlie jigitation tor a Pro¬ 
perty Tax tend.s towards in its elb*ctf> beyond the range of the 
Income Tax, o81-2—a ca.-5(‘ put of a ‘ rro]ierty 'I’ax founded on 
‘ principles of perfect justiee,' .382-4. 

Indian Arm,)/, the, review of works treating of. 183 — the books 
under review full of interest, ih. —tin* existence of the Drili.'^h 
Empire in the East dependent^ mainly on want of unanimity 
among the natives, 18.3-4—want ol’ emjrgy and discipline in onr 
Sepoy regiments, 184-G—framework of naliv<‘ society, ISfJ — 
extracts I'rom JMonntstiiart Elphinsione’s History res{)e(‘finL% J87-S 
—views of Minin>, Malcolm, and Jjonl Metcalft^ on emplo 3 'ing the 
natives in place.s of trust, and paying them adefpiate, wages, ISS-pO 
—the policy of appropriati.Mg territorv consideied, 192-o — the 
Native. States—neetvssiiy of governiiig them in a nion* liberal 
spirit, I9d*G—growth <d' <tnr Indian himpire, 19G-8—g<tvernmeiil, 
of Lord Anekland, 199-201—tin* English yoke hateful to the 
natives, 201 — uiimher of European and Indian .‘•oldiers in tlu* 
Anglo-Indian army, 202-3—vast ]>repoiideranee, of native sohliers, 
ih. —the Sepov sixty j'ears ago and n*)w, 203—unwise measun‘s 
adopted towards nativ<- otlieers, 204-.'5—chivalrous conduct of this 
.. class, 2l).>—change in the constitution ol' Anglo-Indian army 
^ Adopted in 1784, 20G—its iii.fortunate re-^ults, 20G-8—native army 
■ goneraljy iinletlered, 208, and rxtracl — ih. —the moral on a par 
with tlielr intellectual degradation, 209, vxtrarl —the policy of 
increasing tlie Eiiropeaii elemeiit in our Aiiglo-Imliau army 
questioned 210-2—that army oiil^y half-«'ffic<!n'd, 212—high-easte 
amf low-i;a.*t^* Sepoys, 213, and extract —folly of «*xt(*m[)orisiug 
our Indian army, 213-4 — prineif)al defects in the military ad- 
.ministration .of British Irnlia, 215-6 — returns of the battles of 
Waterloo, As'^aye, Dieg,*J\Iehedpoor, anrl others, 21G—the native 
Indian by no mean.s a coward, 216-7—Sir W. Napier’s vindication 
of his brother’s administration of Scindc, 217, proposed 

means of reform, 217-20. 


Jameson's, Mrs, ‘Legends of the. Madonna,’ review of, 2.30 — 
symbols of the Virgin, 231-2— her titles and atlrihiite.s, 232-3, and 
€Xtracts-.A\vr co.stnme, 23-1-.3 - her personal appearaue.e, 23.')-G—• 
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her f'ciiturcp, 2'JG-T—her complexion, 237-8, and crfract —attri- 
,l»utes of the Saviour "iven to her, 239—her cjdlliets, ib. 

/f-rrtVs Ilislnry of Cot/u and the Ionian Islands, review of, 41 — 
redundancy sources of information relative to the Ionian Islands, 
ih .—the Constitution of 1817, 41-2—state of the Ionian Islands 
from 1797 to 1801, 42-4—occupation of the islands by th(>, llritisli 
in 1814, 4o—this mainly to keep out Russian influence, ih. —Sir 
Tlioinas Maitland the first Lord llish Commisshmer, 46 — his 
policy in tJic Charter of 1HJ7, 47—essential provisions oS tlic 
Charter, 48—principles upon whicli Sir '1'. Maitland acted dt 
his jrovcrnrnent, 49—cost of keef>in" up the g:arrisons, 50—d^ 
of Sir T. Maitland, and policy atlopted by his succc'ssors, 49- 
— Lord John liu‘'S<‘irs despatch of 1840, 53—a representative 
G^overnnient established, 53-4 — the Ionian free press, 55-6 —^ 
evtension of the electoral sys1(un and other modifications of the 
Constitutional Chartt'r. 56-7—reform of tlie Constitution in 1850, 
57—('xtract from ilespatch of the Lord IIii?h Oonunissioncr, dated 
1S3S, 58-9—taxation of the Ionian Islands, 59—character and 
(pinlities of the Ionian's, 60-1—their social state, 61—riotous 
(lisiiirlianee-^ duriti" and since the year of the. Crick li<*.volntion, 
62—the fear.s entertained by many on account of a revision of tlie 
C'oiistitution removed by the success attendiiier it, 63—salaries of 
the ci\ il servants of the Seven Islands, 63-4—Count Salamos 
president of tlio senaU', t)4—ratification of Constitution in 1850, 
(>5—first Le;jisla1ive Assembly, ()5-6, and extract —pri'sent policy 
for the loni.in Lsland,^. 67-8—press of the Ionian I.'^iands, 69-70— 
the new Kingdom of Crecce and tlic continental Cree.ks, 70-1 — 
slate of Ottoman em})ir<', 71-2—im])ortancc of the Ionian Islands. 
72-.‘5, and e.r/mrAs—remarks on the {ulmini.^itration of Lord S<*atot', 
7;^.4 — attacks •m I..onl Seaton, 74-80—recom¬ 
mended liy liim for adoption, 80-1, and notes —Ionian vote liy 
ballot, SI—the synclita* and municipal council, 82-3Sir 
M'ard’s measures, 83-5—advanta^foV accruing to the lonuiu Islf 
on aeeonnt of Uritish protection, 85-6. 

M 

Mareellns. Cooite dr, r''view of his ‘ Politique dc la Refaaurafion i ii 
1822 ct 182;{,’51 1—men of talent in the Ooviurnnuiirftirtlus hVeneli 
Restoration, 511-12- ahnndance of materials for a faithful and inte¬ 
resting history of the period, 512—the autumn of.1822 jiregnant 
xvith interest. 513--C’ongress of Ver^a, 513—M. de Chateau¬ 
briand and JSt. de, Marcedlus, 513-14-y^M-eneh intervention in Spain, 
514-17, an<l c.r^rocAv—Mr. (’annin/, 516-20—debate between him 
and ]Mr. llroiigham, 520—the Di^e of Wtdlington, 521 —<‘xtracts 
from the eorrc'spondenee of M. dc Mareellns to IM. do Cliateau- 
briand, 522-3—unpopularity Frencli chartjr d'affaires, 523 

_the aristocracy favourable to the policy of the. Holy Alliance* 524 

—favourable views entertained by (leorgt', IV. towards the Fi4*neli 
and their eJiarge (raffaires, 525—enrious scene at a ball betw«‘eii 
(l<*oi!L>e 1V., JM. de Mareellns, and ISfr. (!alining, 525-6—rjanarks 
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Index, 


tlicreon, 526-7—^liix political morality both of MM. Cliateau- 
briand and Marcellos, 527-8—advance of tlu; Freneli in S]);iiti, 
528-9—Chateaubriand’s severe judgment upon Mr. Canning, 529— 
concluding remarks, 529-30. 

Marriaye with deceased Wife’s Sister, review of works in favour of, 
315—abundance ol publications and arguments in favour of, and 
paucity of those opposed thereto, 315-6—result of the question in 
the Session of 1851, 317—state of the case before 1835, if/. —Cb- 
aunlity of the then existing law, 317-20—equally absurd legislation 
pt/the subject in 1835, 320-3, and extract —the subji’Ct viewtal in 

I* i |e light of Nature, 323-7—in that of S(;ripture, 327-36—as to 
''.:^p(idiency, 336-9—concluding observations, 339-40—Lord Den¬ 
man’s peroration, 341, extract 

' Monlalcmbert, le Comte de, review of his ‘Dos Interets Catholi»]ues 
‘ au xix“ Siecle, ’ p. 221—conduct of the Gallican Church in the 
late establishment of despotic power, 221-3—absolutism of the 
French clergy, 223-4, and extracts —spiritual and t(aiiporal despot¬ 
ism, 225-6—Montalembert's views on the existence together ol' 
si)iritual and religious liberty, 227-8, and extract —views ol' the 
JBishops of Moulins and Auvergne on the subject, 228—IMontah^m- 
bert faithful tti a defeated cause, 229—he supports the ‘ ex[)edition 
‘ de, Uoine a I’interieur,’ ih. —otl'ers his services to tlic I.egislativc 
Chamber of the Empire, 240—joins the oppo^itiMll, ib. —his anti¬ 
cipations of F'rance securing for herself a greater share of liberty, 
ib. 


N _ 

National Gallery, the, review of Descriptive and Historical C’ata- 
lojrue of, and other works in relation to, 390—-the earliest c(dlection 
of works* cf Art made by CA>snio de’ Medici and his brother 
Lonmzo, at Florence, 391—the ncixt probably by Duke Fedcrigo, 
, at Ui'bjno, ib. —removal to the Louvre of chefs-d’umvre at the 
! pt‘rioq'’of the first Freneh involution, 392—private collections 
'■'onneO in England and elscwliere about the same time, ib. —an 
jnleresl in. names and schools of jiainting thus awakened in 
northern.u'^ioiis, ib. —the collection in the Vatican, 393—those of 
Naples, 4\irin, and other Italian cities, 393-4—national (ujllr-ctions 
of tJentrai Eurorr.., 394—the Dresden Gallery, 394-5—the Imperial 
Ihdvidere Gallery at Vienna, 395—the collections at JMunich and 
at iJerlin, 3.96-7—those of tlie I*onvre at Paris, and of the Prado 
' Gallery, Madrid, 397—r^so and j)rogress of taste for painting in 
England, 398—coll(iCtious.,’*>!tde by Ilenry VIII., Duke of Duek- 
ingham, and Charles I., 30>;:9—the reign of Charles I. the lir.sl 
era of real taste in England, ;i99—his patronage of Kubens, ib. — 
his collection, and its subsequent dispersion during the Common¬ 
wealth, 399-400 — the Fincy f)^ s not much patronised by his 
successors, 400-1—vast chang(' in the ownership of works of Art 
occasioned by the first I'Vench llevolution, 401—apathy of England 
to profit by the opportunities then presented of establishing a 
Nutjjonal Collection, 40l-2-^purchade of Mr. Angerstcin’s Collection 



• (o’ form a nuclous for a National Collection, 402—rise, projrre'jfl, 
itiariMgement, and sliortcoiniugs of the National (xallrfy, 403-G—^ 
’fc^v specimens of the early masters and schools possessed by, 406-7 
—prospects of a more liberal encouragement of Art on the j>art 
’ of the»nation, 407-8—high prices given for some of its j^aint- 
ings, 408-9—suggestions for remedying existing evils in National 
(ialhiry, 409-11, and note —the subject of picture-cleaning oon- 
|idercd, 411-3—proposed removal of the National Gallery to Ken- 
Vington, 413-0—how pictures can be beat placed and arranged, 
416-7 — Mr. Dyce’a letter to H. li. II. I*rince Albert, 418-9f 
extract — remedy suggested therein for evils existing iu^ 
management of the National Gallery, 419-20. 

Note to Art. II. in last Number, 584. 

Novels, recent, review of—‘Agatha's Husband,’ and others, 380--^ 
good works of fiction by no means an insignificant province o^ 
literature, ih. —useful in their way to a large class of the reading 
public, 381—established merit of the works of writers like Bulwer, 
'I'liackeray, and Dickens, 3H2j-falling oft* of others whose earlier 
works gave promise of grcjfTjliings, ih. — the success of those 
writers of fiction who, with|«e<iuate talents, devote themselves 
heartily to the work, 382-3—tnc authoress of ‘ Agatha’s Husband’ 
one. of this class, 383-4—her b('auties and delects, ih .—extracts 
from her ‘Ile.ad of a Family,’ 384-6—remarks on ‘Clare Abbey, 
and ‘ Villett(‘,’ 387—extracts from the latter work, 388-9. 
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Siml (tf Tarsus, review of worl s treating of^ 87— prci>aration of 
workman litted to preach t!ie Christian religion to Jcjw atfi 
Gojitile, 8S-9 —elements of Christianity, 89-90 —itifiuence of the j 
widely dispi'rsed Jews, 91-2 —Greek infiuence oiMHhristianity, ^ 
92-4 —Roman influence on Christianity, 9^Npi^!Bnmnons for dif¬ 
fusing Christianity, 97-S —(pialifictions of Saul of Tar|^ fitr l^?i 
great mission, 98 —rcceiit works St. l^aul, 98-100— St'th nw 
educatiouof St. Paul, 101-2 —his Pliarisiftsni, 103-4, and 
martyrdom of Stephen, 105 —^remarks on the €onver^'o 
106 —llowson and Schrader’s views, 106, and^ gr// ^^—wfljit the 
infirmity probably was under which Paul sulfercdT*! (y^]>reaching 
to the Gontilos, 107-8 —travels of St. Paul, l^^iojfcjml at Tar¬ 
sus, 110, extract —at Athens, 111 —at Corinffi7T?5J^indV,rirn'c^ — 
St. Paul’s K|)istlcs, some of them lost, 113 —return ifroin his third 
visit to Corinth, 113-4, and exh'act —ids voyage td Italy, 116-7— 
St. Paul at Rome, 117-8, and cxtraet.J 
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